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Notices. 

THE 

Union  Central  Life  Insurance  Company, 

CINCINNATI,  O. 


Assets,  January  i,  i8g6  . . $I4>555>283  63 

Surplus . $1,870,262  12 


NO  FLUCTUATING  SECURITIES— LARGEST  RATE  OF 
INTEREST-LOWEST  DEATH  RATE. 

Endowments  at  Life  Rates  and  Twenty  Payment  Guaranty 
Policies  Specialties. 

Large  and  increasing  Dividends  to  Policyholders.  Desirable 
Contracts  and  Good  Territory  open  for  Live  Agents. 

Add  ress  JOHN  M,  PATTISON,  President. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 

RENEWABLE  TERM  INSURANCE. 

Issued  by  a  regular  Life  Company  with  large  assets  and  surplus. 

Policies  Participate  in  profits,  are  Non-forfeitable,  are  Renew¬ 
able  at  end  of  term  Without  re-examination,  while  the  rates  are  as 
low  as  the  Co-operative  Societies. 

Losses  paid  at  once. 

Liberal  agency  contracts  made  with  active  men.  Apply  by  letter 
to  P.  O.  Box  3005,  New  York  City. 


Statistics  show  that  over  six  policyholders  lapse  to  one  that 
dies.  Every  good  Life  Insurance  Company  pays  its  death  losses 
promptly,  but  there  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  settlements  (if  any) 
made  by  the  different  companies,  for  lapsed  or  surrendered  policies. 

Don’t  you  see  how  important  it  is  tor  you  that  the  full  surrender 
value  privileges,  both  in  cash  and  in  “  paid-up  ”  insurance,  should 
be  plainly  stated  beforehand  ? 

This  is  one  of  the  important  features  of  the  famous  non-forfeiture 
laws  of  Massachusetts.  There  are  other  features  just  as  important. 

Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company, 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

JOHN  A.  HALL,  President.  H.  M.  PHILLIPS,  Secretary. 

BALTIMORE  BRANCH  OFFICE, 

No.  4  South  Street. 

FRANCIS  S.  BIGGS,  Manager. 

Gentlemen  of  integrity  and  clean  records  are  invited  to  apply  for  an  agency. 


SURETY  BONDS  OF  EVERY  CLASS. 

AMERICAN  BONDING 

- AND - 

TRUST  COMPANY. 

RESOURCES  OVER  ONE  MILLION  DOLLARS 

Approved  by  the  Courts  and  Insurance 
Departments  of  the  Several  States  as  Sole 
Surety  on  Bonds  of 

Executors,  Administrators,  Guardians, 
Trustees,  Receivers,  Assignees, 
Committees,  and  in  all  cases  in  which 
Bond  is  required. 

Accepted  as  Sole  Surety  by  the  United  States  Government  on 
Bonds  of  every  description,  and  on  Bonds  in  all  Undertakings  and 
Suits  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  in  the  Federal  Courts  through¬ 
out  the  Union. 

Issues  Surety  Bonds  for  all  Classes  of  State,  County, 
Town  and  City  Officials. 

Also  for  Officers  and  Employees  of  Banks,  Bankers,  Corporations, 
Manufacturers,  Merchants,  Societies,  Lodges,  Etc.,  Etc. 

GUARANTEES  THE  FULFILMENT  OF  CONTRACTS. 

agents  e  vjck  i  wii  i:k  e. 

Home  Office,  Equitable  Building,  Baltimore. 
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RETROSPECTION. 

With  the  commencement  of  the  thirty-third  year  of  the 
publication  of  this  journal,  a  few  of  the  passing  moments 
may  reasonably  be  snatched,  in  the  way  of  reminiscence, 
from  the  busy  period  in  which  we  are  living.  In  the  changed 
and  ever  changing  conditions  noted  in  these  columns  for 
thirty-two  years — almost  a  generation — no  transformation 
is  more  broadly  manifest  than  that  which  has  been  wrought 
by  that  outgrowth  of  restless  rivalry,  the  hustler.  In  the 
years  that  succeeded  the  war  of  1861-1865  such  an  imper¬ 
sonation  of  sleepless  activity  and  ambition  was  unknown  in 
the  wide  domain  of  insurance.  In  the  field  of  fire  insurance 
the  only  approach  to  a  prototype  was  J.  B.  Bennett  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  whose  motto  was,  “  stimulate  the  business.”  The 
home  office  of  the  fire  underwriter  and  the  general  agency 
office  expected  business  to  be  brought  to  the  counter  by  the 
customer  or  the  broker,  and  the  broker  was  mild-mannered 
to  a  degree  that  would  present  a  comical  aspect  to  the 
aggressive  broker  of  1897.  And  what  simplicity  of  adminis¬ 
tration  in  those  earlier  days  as  compared  with  the  ponderous 
machinery  of  the  present  day  !  Aside  from  the  National 
Board,  little  in  the  way  of  local  or  State  organization.  No 
tariff  associations,  or  compacts,  or  unions,  as  we  see  them 
to  day ;  no  sharply  defined  lines  between  the  agent  of  the 
company  and  the  broker  of  the  public ;  no  adjusters  of  the 
iron-clad  and  copper-fastened  inflexibility  ;  no  fire  patrols 
or  salvage  corps  maintained  by  the  companies;  no  special 
agents  of  the  latter-day  type  ;  no  dual  agencies  and  over¬ 
head  writing ;  no  Sanborn  maps  ;  no  automatic  sprinklers  ; 
no  electrical  hazard ;  no  sky-scraping  buildings;  no  sham 
fire-proof  construction ;  no  irresponsible  Fire  Lloyds  to 
contend  with;  no  burdensome  tax  impositions  in  every 
State.  Companies  and  agents  were  not  perplexing  them¬ 
selves  with  the  problems  of  co-insurance,  of  three-quarter 
clauses  and  pro  rata  clauses  ;  with  the  intricacies  of  partial 
and  general  concurrency  ;  with  moral  hazard  and  fraudulent 
intent;  with  schedule  rating ;  and  with  that  everlasting  bone 
of  contention,  the  commission  question. 

As  we  remember,  there  was  not  the  fierceness  of  competi¬ 
tive  strife  and  the  insatiable  greed  for  new  premiums  we 
now  witness.  The  loss  and  expense  ratios  were  smaller; 
the  earnings  and  dividends  were  larger;  the  interest  rates 
were  higher ;  the  premium  rates  on  all  classes  of  risk  were 
ample ;  on  dwellings  and  furniture  largely  remunerative. 
The  companies  were  managed  with  eiconomy,  conservatism, 
and  integrity.  Our  early  files  report  dividends  amounting 
annually  in  some  cases  to  twenty,  twenty-four,  and  twenty- 
eight  per  cent.  It  was  the  red-letter  period  for  the  manager, 
the  golden  age  for  the  stockholder.  But  they  were  not 
permitted  to  bask  in  such  sunshine  for  a  great  length  of 
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time.  The  tide  turned  ;  surplus  was  swamped  ;  capital  was 
extinguished ;  companies  were  disrupted.  Portland,  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  Boston  inaugurated  the  work  of  sacrificial  slaugh¬ 
ter,  and  what  followed  is  written  on  the  cloud-shadowed 
pages  of  history. 

The  story  of  marine  insurance  within  the  period  referred 
to  is  saddened  with  disaster  and  darkened  with  “  foul  play.” 
It  is  a  recital  of  voyage  after  voyage  to  that  uncharted  har¬ 
bor  wherein  is  buried  the  mighty  fleet  of 

“Ships  that  sailed  for  sunny  isles 
And  never  came  to  shore.” 

Maritime  casualties  were  the  first  to  which  the  principle  of 
indemnity  was  applied.  The  nautical  contract  which  formed 
the  traditional  basis  of  the  present  insurance  system  dates 
back  to  remote  ages.  As  we  review  the  records  of  the  past, 
it  looks  as  if  the  consideration  for  the  insurance  of  the  ship 
and  cargo  “  adventured  ”  must  have  sufficed  ;  that  the  pre¬ 
mium  corresponded  with  the  “  mathematical  risk,”  and  was 
equitably  loaded  for  profit  and  expenses.  Why  then  this 
downward  trend,  since  this  journal  first  saw  the  light,  till  the 
shores  that  are  lined  with  shattered  hulks  are  also  strewn 
with  the  wrecks  of  once  favored  corporations  “  giving  hos¬ 
tages  to  fortune  ”  ?  One  cause  is  in  the  lowering  of  rates, 
through  unwise  and  unfair  competition,  below  a  paying 
basis.  Another  is  traceable  to  the  decay  of  American  ship¬ 
ping.  Another  may  be  found  in  the  larger  carrying  capacity 
of  steamers,  and  the  decreased  subdivision  of  risks  in  sail¬ 
ing  vessels.  As  to  schooners,  they  no  longer  pay  their 
owners. 

In  the  late  sixties  and  the  early  seventies  there  was  a 
multiplication  of  life  insurance  companies  beyond  all  bounds 
of  prudential  consideration.  In  1871  these  kite-flyers,  with 
the  addition  of  the  solid  ante-bellum  companies,  numbered 
one  hundred  and  twenty.  Sooner  or  later  seventy-eight 
disappeared  from  view,  leaving  an  unfragrant  memory  of 
mushroom  growth  and  decay.  Those  that  remain  came 
to  stay  and  to  take  their  place  among  our  permanent  insti¬ 
tutions.  Their  names  have  become  household  words,  and 
the  manner  and  extent  in  which  they  have  combined  the 
principles  of  business  with  the  outflow  of  philanthropy  are 
written  in  indelible  characters.  The  three  giants,  as  they 
are  called,  have  grown  in  size  and  strength  until  they  out¬ 
rank  not  only  the  great  life  companies,  but  the  great  financial 
corporations  of  the  world.  Their  accumulations  unitedly 
amount  to  six  hundred  and  forty  millions  of  dollars.  A 
summation  by  The  Spectator  of  the  grand  aggregates  of 
the  operations  of  fifty-five  companies,  from  the  date  of 
organization  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  shows 
that  they  received  in  premiums  a  total  of  $3,167,380,734; 
that  they  paid  in  death  claims  $1,007,508,555;  that  they 
distributed  among  living  policyholders  $1,036,349,874,  as 
follows :  matured  endowments  and  annuities,  $199,444,651 ; 
surrendered  policies,  $393,080,840;  dividends,  mutual  and 
stock,  $443,824,383.  Of  the  remainder,  $1,246,378,340  is 
held  in  hand  to  provide  for  future  obligations.  Thus  we 
have  total  payments  to  beneficiaries  and  policyholders 
amounting  to  $2,043,858,429,  and  adding  to  this  the  assets 
to  meet  future  claims  we  have  a  grand  total  of  $3,290,236,- 
769,  showing  that  the  companies  have  paid  out  $122,856,035 
more  than  the  premiums  received,  besides  having  paid  all 
expenses  from  their  interest  earnings. 

The  primitive  methods  of  the  life  agents,  who  are  the 
builders  of  our  American  companies,  strongly  contrast  with 
the  practices  that  surround  us  to-day.  The  agent  was  the 
educator,  the  expounder,  the  pathfinder  of  the  early  period. 


He  was  tactful,  resourceful,  argumentative,  and  persuasive. 
Men  had  to  be  taught  a  form  of  duty  to  family  and  of 
obligation  to  society  with  which  they  were  then  unfamiliar. 
To-day  the  value  and  importance  of  the  life  insurance  system 
are  universally  understood  and  admitted.  Men  and  women 
see  in  how  many  cases  it  is  the  only  resource  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  family  in  time  of  disaster.  In  the  educational 
process  the  way  was  long  and  toilsome.  The  missionary 
work  was  attended  with  difficulty  and  struggle  and  frequent 
discouragement.  Yet  the  agent  worked  cheerfully  and  con¬ 
tentedly  at  a  rate  of  commission  that  was  considered  com¬ 
mensurate  with  his  task.  He  thought  himself  fairly  repaid 
on  a  first  commission  of  ten  per  cent  and  five  on  renewals. 
Before  the  entering  wedge  of  demoralization  was  driven,  his 
line  of  argument  was  simple — protection  of  the  family  or  the 
estate  against  the  contingency  of  death — and  the  contract 
he  offered  was  old-fashioned  in  its  simplicity.  With  such  a 
small  rate  of  commission,  rebate  was  an  unknown  quantity. 
The  enactment  of  anti-rebate  laws  was  undreamed  of.  The 
development  of  Dinklespielism  and  of  the  devious  ways  and 
means  of  the  executive  special  was  something  beyond  the 
utmost  stretch  of  imagination.  There  was  no  “long  felt 
want  ”  for  tontines  and  semi-tontines,  for  endowments  and 
semi-endowments,  for  guarantees  and  incontestabilities,  for 
options  and  privileges,  for  renewable  terms  or  the  “  never 
ending,  still  beginning  ”  twists  and  turns  of  other  limited  or 
term  payments.  The  agents  managed  to  live  and  the  com¬ 
panies  managed  to  grow  without  these  frills  and  furbelows. 
The  ratio  of  policies  not  taken  and  returned  was  small  in 
comparison  with  the  aggregate  of  later  years. 

A  noticeable  awakening  in  the  line  of  enlightened  liber¬ 
ality  has  been  shown  in  the  abolition  of  extra  ratings  upon 
female  risks.  An  extra  charge  was  maintained  by  the 
actuary  until  he  was  compelled  to  recognize  the  fact  that 
the  perils  of  maternity  are  offset  by  immunity  from  many  of 
the  exposures  to  which  men  in  their  different  sphere  of  life 
are  subject,  by  the  better  habits  that  spring  from  moral  and 
religious  restraint,  and  by  their  better  chances  for  longevity 
in  later  life.  Moreover,  the  widened  area  and  greater 
diversity  of  occupation  has  made  women  self-sustaining  and 
independent  in  larger  proportion  than  in  any  age  of  the 
world, and  correspondingly  broadened  the  range  of  insurable 
interest  among  their  dependents. 

The  problem  of  insuring  under-average  or  sub-standard 
lives  in  this  country  still  awaits  solution.  The  earlier  move¬ 
ments  in  this  direction  ended  in  failure,  and  the  present 
efforts  are  characterized  by  a  degree  of  timidity  and  inde¬ 
cision  that  shows  how  far  behind  the  English  companies  we 
are  in  graduating  such  risks,  and  in  imposing  equitably 
rated  extra  premium.  The  classifications  of  the  English 
companies  as  to  hereditary  tendencies,  acquired  defects  or 
impairment,  under  and  over  weight,  and  unhealthy  or 
dangerous  occupation,  have  been  so  carefully  made  and  so 
advantageously  followed,  and  the  extra  ratings  have  proved 
to  be  so  fair  to  both  insurer  and  insured,  that  we  see  no  rea¬ 
son  why  they  should  not  be  more  freely  copied  in  this 
country. 

The  attempts  to  found  life  insurance  companies  upon  a 
temperance  basis,  upon  lodge,  professional,  sectional,  and 
religious  denominational  lines,  all  ended  in  failure,  as  well 
they  might.  The  English  companies  that  started  with  the 
total  abstinence  idea  have  been  obliged  to  add  a  “  general  ” 
section,  such  as  the  Abstainers  and  General,  and  the  same 
is  noticeable  in  the  religious,  professional,  and  denomina¬ 
tional  organizations,  such  as  the  Wesleyan  and  General,  the 
Methodist  and  General,  the  Clerical,  Medical  and  General, 
the  Legal  and  General,  etc. 
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Assessment  life  insurance,  in  its  original,  crude,  hat-passing 
form,  made  its  appearance  in  1869  or  1870.  In  the  special 
pleas  for  assessmentism,  whether  as  a  substitute  for  the 
English  Friendly  Society,  or  a  catchpenny  counterfeit  of 
legal  reserve  life  insurance  by  its  advocates  and  defenders, 
we  were  told  again  and  again  that  it  was  devised  as  a  pro¬ 
test  against  the  numerous  failures  of  the  post-bellum  life 
companies,  to  which  we  have  referred  ;  that  it  was  intended 
to  furnish  insurance  at  absolute  cost,  escaping  the  reserves, 
the  loadings,  and  the  State-tax  impositions  of  the  old-line 
companies ;  that  it  was  a  close  adherence  to  the  good  old 
rule,  “  pay  as  you  go,”  and  keep  the  reserve  in  your  pockets ; 
that  the  scheme  was  inherently  sound,  and,  under  favoring 
conditions,  practicable  and  safe.  It  was  also  urged  that 
even  if  viewed  in  the  light  of  temporary  insurance  at  tem¬ 
porary  cost,  it  had  provided  untold  relief  to  poverty-stricken 
dependents.  Moreover,  it  had  performed  its  full  share  in 
the  missionary  and  educational  work  which  was  essential  to 
the  advancement  of  a  beneficent  system. 

The  eventual  outcome  of  wrong  theory  and  mistaken 
practice  was  clearly  foreseen.  The  failures  which  followed 
post-mortem,  assessments  were  inevitable.  Increased  mor¬ 
tality,  increased  assessment  calls,  increased  lapses  of  the 
young  and  healthy  led  to  diminished  receipts  and  relatively 
higher  cost.  The  meagre  collections  steadily  decreased  till 
the  doors  were  finally  closed.  The  old  hat-passing  co¬ 
operatives,  for  the  most  part,  have  passed  away,  and  the 
assessment  companies  and  fraternal  and  beneficial  orders 
that  survive  have  saved  themselves  from  wreck  by  sacrifi¬ 
cing  pride  of  opinion,  and  by  measurably  supplying  the  needs 
which  they  had  persistently  rejected  and  affected  to  despise, 
a  reserve  fund  to  provide  for  future  contingencies  and 
periodic  payments  adequate  to  meet  claims  in  full  in  place 
of  the  fractional  amounts  of  the  hat-passing  collections. 

Industrial  Insurance  has  become  one  of  the  wonders  of 
the  age.  The  period  of  its  active  development  in  this  coun¬ 
try  dates  back  only  twenty-one  years,  yet  the  capabilities  of 
the  accretion  of  diminutive  payments — five  and  ten  cents  a 
week — would  be  incredible  were  not  the  demonstration  con¬ 
stantly  placed  before  us.  We  have  striking  illustrations  in 
nature  of  the  immense  possibilities  of  aggregation ;  we  see 
them  in  the  coral  reefs,  in  the  guano  deposits,  in  the  stalac¬ 
tites  of  limestone  caves,  in  the  terraces  of  the  Yellowstone 
Park.  But  these  aggregations  represent  the  tedious  and 
prolonged  process  of  ages.  Here  in  the  upbuilding  of  the 
industrial  structure  we  have  from  small  and  slow  beginnings 
height  and  breadth  and  magnitude  that  seem  more  like 
answer  to  the  potential  summons  of  Aladdin’s  Lamp  than 
the  evolution  of  practical  business  management.  What  it 
has  wrought  in  such  a  brief  period  along  the  lines  of  thrift 
and  saving,  what  it  is  doing  from  day  to  day  in  the  allevia¬ 
tion  of  sorrow  and  misery  in  the  homes  of  the  poor  and  the 
lowly,  the  children  of  toil  and  privation,  we  shall  never 
know  ;  we  can  only  faintly  conjecture.  It  is  hard  to  realize 
that  in  this  wonderful  business  more  than  seven  million 
policies  are  in  force,  that  in  its  work  of  benefaction  it  is 
paying  out  fifteen  millions  of  dollars  annually,  and  that  it 
gives  employment  to  more  than  thirty  thousand  agents. 

The  term  Casualty  Insurance,  at  the  outset  of  this  journal’s 
career,  was  limited  to  ordinary  accident  insurance.  The 
latter  owes  its  origin  in  England  to  railway  traveling.  Mr. 
Batterson  investigated  the  accident  system  of  that  country 
and  was  induced  in  consequence  to  introduce  it  in  Hartford. 
The  Travelers  was  incorporated  in  1863,  and  commenced 
business  in  1866.  Others  followed  and  failed,  while  the 


Travelers  under  successful  management  grew  to  large  pro¬ 
portions.  New  competitors  were  organized  from  time  to 
time,  as  our  files  show,  which  profited  by  the  Travelers’ 
example  and  experience.  About  the  same  time  Steam 
Boiler  insurance  was  introduced  by  the  Hartford  Steam 
Boiler  Inspection  and  Insurance  Company.  Plate  Glass 
insurance  followed  in  the  period  between  1867  and  1874. 
Guarantee  or  suretyship  made  its  gradual  approaches 
between  1876  and  1884.  Business  men  were  slow  to  per¬ 
ceive  the  advantage  of  corporate  security  over  individual 
bonding,  but  when  they  fairly  realized  how  it  relieves  friends 
and  relatives  from  qualifying  on  bonds  which  create  a  con¬ 
tingent  liability,  impair  financial  credit,  and  involve  possible 
loss,  they  gave  it  a  hearty  welcome,  and  it  has  prospered 
accordingly.  Now  the  bonds  of  the  companies  are  promptly 
accepted  by  the  United  States  Government,  by  the  Judges 
of  the  State  Courts,  by  banks,  mercantile  houses,  contrac¬ 
tors,  railway,  express  and  telegraph  companies,  as  a  protec¬ 
tive  against  defalcation.  Executors  of  estates,  trustees, 
guardians,  State,  city  and  county  officials,  employes  of 
financial  institutions  are  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  ask¬ 
ing  for  individual  suretyship,  with  its  attendant  obligation 
in  turn,  and  often  the  risk  of  humiliating  refusal.  The 
Employers’  Liability  of  London  was  admitted  to  the  United 
States  in  1886,  and  with  it  the  introduction  of  a  most  im¬ 
portant  and  widely  increasing  branch  of  business.  Liability 
insurance,  limited  at  the  start  to  provision  “against  loss  or 
damage  resulting  from  accident  to  or  injury  suffered  by  an 
employe  or  other  person  for  which  the  person  insured  is 
liable,”  as  the  New  York  law  expresses  it,  is  now  a  term  of 
broad  significance,  and  in  its  present  development  it  covers 
a  large  field.  Title  insurance  is  proving  its  usefulness  to 
purchasers  of  real  estate,  and  is  steadily  winning  its  way  to 
recognition  and  acceptance.  Burglary  insurance,  which  in 
England  dates  back  to  1865,  failed  in  the  hands  of  its  first 
projectors  in  New  York,  and  recent  efforts  to  push  it  to  suc¬ 
cessful  conclusion  in  this  country  have  proved  unprofitable. 
It  presents  wider  opportunities  for  fraud,  for  burglarious 
assault  upon  its  own  property,  than  any  scheme  of  indemnity 
in  operation,  and  shows  recourse  to  ways  and  means  which 
its  originators  never  dreamed  of. 

Froude,  in  his  “Short  Studies  on  Great  Subjects,”  tells  us 
that  “  experience  teaches  slowly  and  at  the  cost  of  mistakes.” 
Every  important  interest,  like  every  individual,  has  to  pay 
roundly  for  an  educational  course,  and  the  onward  and 
upward  march  of  disciplinary  training  is  thickly  strewn  with 
the  bleaching  bones  of  error  and  fallacy  and  “  lame  and 
impotent  conclusion.”  But  the  blunders  and  shortcomings 
and  twilight  gropings  of  the  various  branches  of  the  insur¬ 
ance  system  are  giving  way  to  the  teachings  of  experience, 
to  the  spirit  of  reformation  and  amendment,  and  they  are 
offset  or  counterbalanced  by  the  incalculable  support  and 
comfort  which  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  scheme  to  render  in 
the  hour  of  need  and  distress.  In  the  course  of  life  insur¬ 
ance  administration  every  department,  executive,  legal, 
medical,  actuarial,  has  made  mistakes  that  have  evoked 
criticism,  but  what  of  these  in  comparison  with  the  illimit¬ 
able  extent  of  the  relief  which  they  have  given  to  “  them 
that  were  ready  to  perish.”  Their  policies  are  constantly 
maturing  in  the  sight  of  all  men,  and  in  the  presence  of 
daily  demonstration  of  actual  results,  the  faultfinder  is 
dumb.  “  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them.” 

Of  nineteen  or  twenty  American  insurance  journals  pub¬ 
lished  in  advance  of  the  Underwriter,  between  1850  and 
1865,  but  four  survive.  Since  then,  seventy-five  journals 
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have  been  launched,  of  which  forty-five  survive,  thus  making 
a  present  total  of  fifty.  This  superabundance  finds  no 
extenuation  in  the  fact  that  it  is  overmatched  by  superfluity 
in  some  of  the  other  class  journals.  For  instance,  according 
to  Dureau,  librarian  of  the  Acad6mie  de  M6decine,  Paris, 
the  number  of  medical  journals  published  in  the  United 
States  is  three  hundred  and  forty-three.  To  this  we  may 
add  another  from  Michigan,  the  first  number  of  which  is 
before  us.  The  whole  number  of  medical  journals  published 
in  the  world  is  thirteen  hundred  and  eighty.  Needless  to 
say  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  American  medical  journals 
are  padded  with  shoddy  and  rubbish  ;  that  for  any  practical 
benefit  to  the  profession  they  are  utterly  useless ;  and  that 
their  raison  d'etre  is  to  fill  the  advertising  pages  with  lauda¬ 
tion  of  the  stuff  that  the  pharmaceutical  mills  are  eternally 
grinding  out,  and  the  money  it  brings  to  the  impecunious 
editor.  The  number  of  medical  journals  that  are  run  on  a 
high  scientific  plane,  that  keep  abreast  of  advancement  in 
every  department  of  inquiry  and  discovery,  that  are  credit¬ 
able  to  their  editors  and  invaluable  to  their  subscribers,  is 
comparatively  small.  Whether  a  similar  line  of  remark  may 
apply  to  insurance  journals,  or  whether  they  are  all  without 
reproach  and  fill  the  “  want  ”  of  which  we  so  frequently 
hear,  we  leave  our  intelligent  readers  to  judge.  One  of  the 
few  that  have  attained  an  undisputed  place  in  the  front 
rank,  the  Insurance  Press,  says  in  its  breezy  way  :  “  In 
our  opinion  there  are  at  least  several  dozen  so-called  insur¬ 
ance  journals  that  are  absolutely  of  no  account.”  Be  this 
as  it  may,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  our  leading 
journals  are  edited  with  ability  of  a  high  order,  and  while 
executives  and  agents  of  the  class  who  are  enlightened  to 
the  point  of  omniscience  affect  to  be  independent  of  any 
need  of  instruction,  there  are  those  who  are  ready  to 
acknowledge  the  influence  of  such  journals  upon  their 
own  actions,  and  willing  to  profit  by  their  comments, 
their  criticisms,  their  opinions,  their  suggestions,  their 
reviews,  their  disclosures,  and  their  reminders.  The  men 
who  can  thus  influence  for  good  the  administrators  of 
the  greatest  financial  trust  of  the  age  are  not  of  them  who 
“  walk  in  a  vain  show,”  or  who  “  heap  up  riches,”  or  whose 
“cup  runneth  over,”  but  in  the  higher  motives  of  human 
conduct,  in  true  strength  of  character,  in  just  self-reliance, 
in  ability  to  meet  the  conditions  of  success  in  life,  in  the  line 
of  usefulness  and  helpfulness,  they  need  not  suffer  by  com¬ 
parison  with  their  fellow-men  in  whatever  rank  or  station. 

The  insurance  interest  has  had  two  persistent  enemies  to 
contend  with,  hostile  legislation  and  conspiracy  to  defraud. 
Of  the  former,  much  is  prompted  both  by  a  malevolent  and 
vindictive  spirit  and  by  dense  ignorance  of  facts  and  prin¬ 
ciples,  while  a  larger  proportion  is  engineered  by  legislative 
strikers  with  piratical  and  blackmailing  intent.  As  to  the 
latter,  a  narrative  of  the  frauds  detected  and  exposed  in  fire, 
marine,  life  and  accident  cases,  to  say  nothing  of  the  cases 
under  suspicion,  or  which,  however  clear  to  the  perception 
of  the  underwriter,  were  not  susceptible  of  proof  to  convince 
a  jury,  would  fill  many  volumes.  ’Tis  “  pitiful,”  ’tis  “  won¬ 
drous  pitiful,”  as  Othello  would  say,  that  the  funds  accumu¬ 
lated  by  insurance  organizations  to  furnish  indemnity  to 
sufferers  in  time  of  need,  should  be  thus  subjected  to  the 
assaults  of  the  criminal  classes ;  that  the  highest  and  best 
form  of  philanthropy  yet  devised  by  human  ingenuity  should 
be  regarded  as  fair  game  for  the  operations  of  incendiaries 
and  robbers. 

The  necrological  list,  not  only  of  the  rank  and  file,  but  of 
the  leaders  of  thought  and  action,  is  a  long  one.  The 


names,  even  of  those  whose  life  and  work  on  earth  are  well 
remembered,  would  fill  many  columns  of  this  journal.  How 
far  the  decrees  of  destiny  filled  the  measure  of  aspiration 
and  accomplishment;  how  far  knowledge,  talent,  genius, 
led  them  toward  the  attainment  of  the  ideals  of  life  and 
character ;  or,  in  the  line  of  growth  and  progress,  what  was 
the  ratio  of  their  actual  to  their  possible  development,  may 
be  learned  in  the  records  of  their  earthly  existence  and  trial. 
We  find  in  these  records  notable  instances  of  usefulness  in 
the  community,  of  successful  administration  of  affairs,  of 
exemplar''  habit  and  conduct,  of  generous  impulse,  and  of 
the  acq>..  m  of  that  public  confidence  which  is  only 
accorded  to  moral  worth.  They  proved  that  success  does 
not  depend  on  profession  or  position,  but  upon  one’s  own 
choice  and  one’s  own  exertion,  and  that  whether  opportu¬ 
nities  are  created  by  one’s  self  or  for  one’s  self,  it  is  to  self¬ 
exertion,  to  laborious  devotion  to  duty,  to  patient  continu¬ 
ance  in  well-doing,  that  one  must  look  for  the  life  that  is 
worth  living  and  the  example  that  is  worth  setting  here, 
and  a  peaceful  ending  and  a  long  repose  when  the  shades 
of  night  follow  the  sunset. 


Recent  reference  in  our  columns  to  the  work  of  the 
International  Postal  Congress  at  Washington,  and  to  the 
hope  of  the  eventual  adoption  of  a  universal  postage  stamp, 
recalls  the  progress  made  in  the  postal  service,  domestic 
and  foreign,  within  the  past  fifty  years.  It  is  within  the 
easy  recollection  of  our  oldest  underwriters  that  before  the 
introduction  of  envelopes  and  postage  stamps,  letters  were 
written  with  a  quill,  the  ink  was  dried  with  sand  sprinkled 
from  a  box,  the  paper  was  folded  and  sealed  with  wax  or  a 
wafer,  and  carried  to  the  post-office  where  postage  was  pre¬ 
paid  at  stage-coach  rates.  To  go  back  to  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  we  find  that  it  cost  18  cents  to  send  a 
letter  from  Boston  to  New  York,  and  proportionately  for 
longer  distances.  To  carry  the  mails  between  Boston  and 
Philadelphia  in  that  early  period  required  more  days  than 
transmission  now  calls  for  hours.  It  was  not  until  1845 
when  the  work  of  reform  commenced.  In  that  year  the 
letter-rate  was  reduced  to  5  cents  per  half-ounce  for  dis¬ 
tances  under  300  miles,  and  xo  cents  for  greater  distances. 
In  1851  the  rate  was  reduced  to  3  cents  within  a  range  of 
3000  miles,  and  6  cents  beyond.  In  1863  the  rate  was 
made  uniform  at  3  cents  for  all  distances.  Finally,  in  1883, 
the  rate  was  reduced  to  2  cents  per  ounce. 

In  the  first  year  of  Washington’s  administration  there  were 
75  post-offices  in  the  United  States,  1900  miles  of  post-roads 
open,  and  a  mail  service  costing  $32,000.  The  number  of 
letters  carried  in  a  year  amounted  to  about  2,000,000.  Now 
there  are  70,000  post-offices,  with  a  railway  mail  service  of 
172,794  miles  in  extent,  at  a  cost  of  $92,000,000.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  pieces  of  ordinary  mail  matter  distributed  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1896,  was  11,166,323,240. 

What  a  contrast  may  be  drawn  by  a  company  dating  back 
to  the  closing  years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  like  the  In¬ 
surance  Company  of  North  America,  for  example,  between 
the  restricted  means  of  communication  in  the  stage-coach 
era,  and  the  cheap  and  rapid  facilities  for  transacting  busi¬ 
ness  to-day.  The  insurance  interest,  in  common  with  all 
corporate  and  financial  interests,  has  become  so  accustomed 
to  the  facilities  of  the  postal  service  of  our  day  that  it  scarcely 
realizes  the  extent  of  its  obligations  to  a  system  which  em¬ 
ploys  on  our  railroad  trains  alone  6779  postal  clerks.  It  is 
only  when  the  mails  are  interrupted  by  blinding  snow 
storms,  or  floods,  or  disastrous  accidents,  that  our  great 
financial  interests  awaken  to  their  dependence  upon  this 
sleepless  intercommunication. 
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A  year  ago,  the  New  York  Sun ,  after  a  careful  review 
of  the  serious  accidents  among  wheelmen  as  reported  in  the 
daily  papers,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  in  four  cases  out 
of  five  the  cyclist  responsible  for  the  trouble  was  unable,  for 
want  of  a  brake,  to  control  his  or  her  wheel  with  sufficient 
promptness.  Recurring  to  the  subject,  and  reviewing  the 
disastrous  experiences  of  the  present  season,  the  number 
and  fatality  of  which  break  all  previous  records,  the  Sun 
again  urges  the  general  adoption  of  an  effective  brake.  It 
says:  “Last  fall  inventors  gave  special  attention  to  that 
feature  of  the  wheel’s  make-up,  with  the  result  that  brakes 
of  various  sorts  may  now  be  had.  They  are  all  g'ot.d  ;  they 
weigh  only  a  few  ounces  each,  and  to  have  one  attached  to 
a  wheel  costs  but  a  trifle.  Wheelmen  who  value  properly 
their  own  lives  and  the  safety  of  others,  regard  a  brake  as 
indispensable  to  safety.”  In  conclusion  the  Sim  says : 

“  Riders,  convince  yourselves  of  the  efficacy  of  this  safeguard.  Get 
a  brake.  You  won’t  regret  it,  and  doctors  and  undertakers  may  then 
take  a  longer  vacation.” 

There  is  one  class  that  would  gladly  welcome  such  “a 
longer  vacation” — the  accident  insurance  companies  that 
are  suffering  from  disproportionate  loss. 


The  pride  and  pageantry  of  the  British  Empire,  as  exem¬ 
plified  in  the  splendid  commemoration  of  the  completion  of 
the  sixty  years’  reign  of  the  Empress-Queen  Victoria,  having 
taken  a  memorable  place  in  history,  the  mighty  roar  of 
brazen-throated  trumpet  and  cannon  and  of  massed  millions 
of  enthusiasts  having  cleared  away,  and  the  night  illumina¬ 
tions  having  become  but  a  memory  of  unprecedented  bril¬ 
liance,  the  coolly  calculating  British  underwriter  can  now  sit 
down  and  quietly  compute  the  sum-total  of  his  honest  earn¬ 
ings.  To  protect  from  large  pecuniary  loss  the  house 
renters,  the  window  hirers,  the  owners  of  decorated  seats 
and  stands  running  from  pavement  to  roof,  and  the  trades¬ 
men  along  the  line  of  the  six  mile  march  of  the  great  pro¬ 
cession,  the  underwriters  insured  the  life  of  the  Queen  for 
untold  sums.  The  accident  companies  did  a  big  business — 
how  big,  it  would  be  a  matter  of  curious  interest  to  learn, 
but  big  enough,  no  doubt,  to  counterbalance  the  prepon¬ 
derant  bicycle  loss  of  the  period.  But,  laus  Deo ,  no  acci¬ 
dents  occurred,  and  the  Queen  still  lives.  The  house-owner 
and  the  shopkeeper  and  the  speculator  of  every  class  and 
condition  pocket  their  profits,  and  the  underwriter  pockets 
his  premiums,  and  so  long  as  both  are  happy  we  shall 
certainly  not  grieve. 

COMMISSIONER  FRICKE. 

An  esteemed  correspondent  in  St.  Louis  shows  that  in  our  com¬ 
ments  upon  the  action  of  the  Wisconsin  Commissioner  in  the 
ejectment  of  the  Citizens  of  Missouri,  injustice  was  done,  however 
unintentionally,  to  that  official,  through  misinterpretation  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstances.  He  says  : 

“I  do  not  know  that  I  am  called  upon  to  defend  Dr.  Fricke,  but  I 
really  think  in  justice  to  that  gentleman  that  you  ought  to  know  that 
the  comments  made  by  you  upon  his  course  of  action  as  regards  the 
Citizens  Insurance  Company  of  this  city  do  not  do  him  exact  justice. 
I  am  well  aware  of  all  the  facts  concerning  this  matter  and  assure  you 
that  Dr.  Fricke  had  very  good  reasons  for  the  action  which  he  took, 
and  that  the  statements  of  the  secretary  of  the  Citizens  to  the  effect 
that  he  had  ordered  the  obnoxious  policies  cancelled  on  becoming 
aware  of  their  issuance  are  not  in  accord  with  the  facts.  There 
have  been  many  misapprehensions  concerning  this  matter,  and  while 
it  is  not  of  overwhelming  importance,  I  am  sure  that  you  will  be 
glad  to  know  that  the  gentleman  for  whom  you  have  had  ‘some 
lingering  regard  ’  has  not  deserved  to  forfeit  your  good  will.” 


The  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  has  absorbed  the  risks 
of  the  United  States  Industrial  Company  of  Newark,  N.  J. 


Local  Matters. 


The  Merchants  and  Manufacturers  Fire  of  this  city  has  been 
admitted  to  business  in  the  State  of  Michigan. 

The  stockholders  of  the  United  States  Fidelity  and  Guaranty 
Company  of  this  city  having  authorized  an  increase  in  the  capital 
stock  from  $250,000  to  $ 500,000 ,  the  additional  amount  has  been 
promptly  subscribed.  Under  the  vigorous  management  of  the  vice- 
president  and  general  manager,  Mr.  John  R.  Bland,  the  company  is 
extending  its  business  to  every  State  in  the  Union. 

At  the  adjourned  special  meeting  of  the  Fire  Underwriters’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  the  proposed  substitution  for  Rule  15  was  defeated  by  a  vote 
of  twenty  to  nineteen.  The  text  of  the  proposed  change  is  as 
follows  : 

1.  No  company,  a  member  of  this  association,  shall  have  more 
than  one  agent  or  branch  office  within  the  limits  hereinafter  de¬ 
scribed. 

No  agent,  a  member  of  this  association,  shall  represent  any 
company  which  has  more  than  one  other  agent  located  within  the 
said  limits  hereinafter  described,  and  to  such  permitted  representa¬ 
tives  any  rate  of  compensation  may  be  paid  on  policies  written  and 
signed  by  them. 

2.  No  company  or  agent,  a  member  of  this  association,  shall 
pay  a  commission,  brokerage  or  allowance  in  excess  of  15  per  cent 
on  any  risk  specifically  rated  by  this  association,  except  as  provided 
in  preceding  section. 

3.  Upon  risks  not  specifically  rated  any  rate  of  commission  or 
brokerage  can  be  paid  to  any  agent,  solicitor  or  broker. 

4.  There  shall  be  no  limit  to  the  number  of  agents  or  subagents 
located  outside  hereinafter  described,  but  no  such  agent  or  sub¬ 
agent  shall  write  any  specifically  rated  risk,  (but  may  place  same 
with  one  of  the  principal  offices  and  receive  thereon  not  exceeding 
15  per  cent  commission). 

5.  Solicitors  may  make  their  headquarters  at  their  principal’s 
office,  but  shall  have  no  other  place  for  the  transaction  of  insurance 
business  within  the  limits  hereinafter  described. 

6.  No  agent  or  company,  a  member  of  this  association,  shall  em¬ 
ploy  any  solicitor  who  has  worked  for  any  other  member  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  within  a  period  of  twelve  months,  without  such  member’s 
consent. 

7.  No  agent  or  subagent  of  a  local  company  shall  be  appointed 
until  he  shall  have  been  elected  to  membership  in  this  association 
(but  without  the  privilege  of  voting),  and  no  member  of  this  associa¬ 
tion  shall  represent  any  company  who  has  an  agent  or  subagent 
residing  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  association,  as  fixed  by  the 
rules  and  not  a  member  thereof,  but  only  agents  holding  power  of 
attorney,  and  located  within  the  limits  hereinafter  described,  shall 
have  the  privilege  of  voting. 

8.  Any  person  with  authority  to  sign  or  countersign  policies  of 
fire  insurance  shall  be  deemed  an  agent,  or  subagent,  and  all  other 
persons  in  the  employ  of  the  company,  or  agent,  who  seek  to  secure 
business  for,  or  who  bring  business  into  the  office  of  said  company 
or  agent,  and  who  are  not  agents  as  above  limited,  or  brokers  per¬ 
mitted  to  do  business  with  this  association,  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
solicitors  within  the  sense  of  these  rules,  by  whatever  designation 
they  may  be  termed  by  their  employers  or  others. 

9.  No  solicitor  shall  receive  a  remuneration  from  more  than  one 
member  or  associate  member  of  the  association. 

10.  The  limits  hereinbefore  referred  to  shall  be  as  follows,  viz  : 
Madison  and  St.  Mary’s  streets  on  the  north,  Jones’  Falls  on  the 
east,  Greene  street  on  the  west,  and  Camden  street,  Columbia  avenue 
and  the  Basin  on  the  south. 

11.  The  sum  of  $25  shall  be  deposited  with  the  Treasurer  of  this 
association  by  each  Baltimore  company  and  by  each  agency,  sepa¬ 
rately  for  each  company  represented  in  said  agency  for  whom  said 
agency  is  the  attorney  to  accept  service,  and  all  fines  levied  for  viola¬ 
tion  under  this  rule  shall  be  deducted  from  the  deposit,  and  any  sum 
so  deducted  shall  be  made  good  within  five  days  (legal  holidays 
excepted).  Failure  to  make  deposit  good  within  that  time  shall 
subject  the  signer  to  the  forfeiture  of  the  whole  deposit  to  the 
association,  which  forfeiture  shall  be  decided  by  majority  vote  of  the 
Executive  Committee.  Said  deposit  shall  be  returned  to  a  member 
in  good  standing  in  the  event  of  his  withdrawal  from  the  associa¬ 
tion,  or  in  the  event  of  any  agent  at  any  time  holding  power  of 
attorney  for  fewer  companies  than  for  which  he  made  the  deposit, 
his  deposit  may  be  reduced  $25  for  each  company  no  longer  repre¬ 
sented. 

12.  The  payment  or  compensation  of  any  kind,  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly  in  money  or  by  way  of  credits,  promise,  discount  or  otherwise 
for  procuring  or  placing  business,  to  any  person  other  than  to  agents, 
solicitors,  brokers  or  companies  on  reinsurance  other  than  herein 
provided  for  constitutes  a  willful  offence. 


The  pretence  in  the  Senate  of  Pennsylvania  of  investigating  the 
charge  of  blackmailing  the  Metropolitan  Life  out  of  $50,000  has 
quietly  fizzled  out,  as  we  expected. 
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“  LIVING  PICTURES.” 

A  few  of  our  insurance  contemporaries  are  still  harping  upon  the 
“  electric  wire  ”  as  being  the  cause  of  the  Paris  catastrophe,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  operator  of  the  cinematograph  himself  has  admitted 
that  it  was  his  careless  manipulation  of  the  ether  “saturator”  which 
brought  about  the  disaster.  The  following  statements  and  sugges¬ 
tions  of  practical  men  are  accordingly  of  great  value  at  this  juncture  : 

Mr.  C.  S.  Baynton,  a  Birmingham  photographic  expert,  has  made 
a  remarkhble  statement  regarding  the  origin  of  the  Paris  fire.  The 
celluloid  films  upon  which  the  cinematographic  pictures  are  printed, 
he  says,  range  usually  from  sixty  to  a  hundred  feet  in  length.  These, 
when  being  shown,  are  run  rapidly  before  a  lantern  lighted  either  by 
electricity  or  limelight. 

In  order  to  secure  a  powerful  light  a  condenser  is  used,  which  con¬ 
centrates  the  rays  in  the  same  way  as  a  burning  glass  ;  but  in  the 
case  of  limelight,  and  especially  of  electric  light,  not  only  is  a 
powerful  illuminant  the  result,  but  the  rays,  unless  carried  through 
an  alum  bath,  throw  out  sufficient  heat  to  ignite  the  films. 

When  a  performance  is  in  progress  a  spool  of  films  about  sixty 
feet  long  is  run  off  past  the  focused  light  into  a  box  under  the 
operating  lantern,  and  in  the  event  of  a  dozen  films  being  exposed, 
by  the  time  the  programme  is  finished  there  will  be  a  sufficiency  of 
those  films  lying  in  the  box  to  produce  a  blaze  from  forty  to  sixty 
feet  in  height.  Mr.  Baynton’s  opinion  is  that  the  lights  by  some 
means  came  into  contact  with  the  used  films,  and  thus  brought  about 
the  conflagration. 

No  lamp  could  have  exploded  in  connection  with  the  apparatus, 
inasmuch  as  only  limelight  or  electric  light  is  used. 

This  theory  receives  some  confirmation  from  those  who  declare 
that  there  was  a  sound  like  that  of  a  rocket  cleaving  the  air.  The 
noise  made  by  burning  celluloid  is  not  at  all  unlike  the  sound  thus 
described. 

Mr.  Birt  Acres  writes  to  the  Evening  News  from  the  Northern 
Photo  Works,  Barnet  :  Many  of  the  animated  photograph  machines 
used  are  of  the  crudest  description  ;  the  celluloid  film,  instead  of 
being  wound  up  securely  as  soon  as  exposed  to  the  light,  is  allowed 
to  run  down  into  a  basket  or  some  other  receptacle,  which  consti¬ 
tutes  a  grave  element  of  danger ;  again,  if  a  trough  of  alum  solution 
is  placed  between  the  light  and  the  film  it  is  practically  impossible, 
except  with  gross  carelessness,  to  set  the  film  on  fire.  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  that  it  were  made  compulsory  by  law  that  the  foregoing  precau¬ 
tions  should  always  be  insisted  upon  in  public  exhibitions. 

The  fire  offices,  in  any  rules  which  they  may  issue  for  the  better 
regulation  of  “  Living  Picture  ”  entertainments,  ought  to  prohibit  the 
use  of  a  “  saturator  ”  altogether,  and  should  insist  upon  the  cellu¬ 
loid  films  being  wound  into  an  enclosed  metal  receiver  or  “  drum  ” 
as  they  come  off  the  screen. — Post  Magazine. 


OVER-INSURANCE. 

Apropos  over-insurance  on  lives,  the  Insurance  World  has  taken 
high  ground  on  this  subject  before.  There  seems  to  be  as  much 
danger  of  over-insuring  men  as  of  over-insuring  property  and  the 
result  is  the  same,  viz  :  moral  hazard.  In  these  days  when  men  can, 
as  a  rule,  buy  all  the  life  insurance  they  can  pay  for,  or  even  more  if 
they  can  get  somebody  to  take  their  notes,  there  is  a  very  great  like¬ 
lihood  that  fellows  who  have  formed  the  intention  of  committing 
suicide  will  seek  insurance  in  large  amounts.  We  often  find  a  $iooo 
man  with  a  $50,000  life  insurance,  the  premium  having  been  largely 
rebated  and  perhaps  his  note  taken  for  the  remainder.  The  old 
story  that  a  widow  telegraphed  her  people,  “Jacob  died  this  morn¬ 
ing;  loss  fully  covered  by  insurance,”  is  no  longer  a  preposterous 
joke.  The  loss  often  is  more  than  fully  covered  by  insurance.  The 
beginning  of  this  difficulty  is  in  carrying  insurance  in  old  age  except 
possibly  in  the  form  of  paid-up  estates.  Elizur  Wright  long  ago 
pointed  out  that  insurance  in' old  age  is  impossible  and  should  not 
be  admitted,  both  because  the  difficulty  is  so  great  and  also  because 
the  value  of  the  life  is  so  small.  Such  considerations  should  make 
companies  unwilling  to  issue  policies  except  for  single  premiums  at 
old  ages,  and  a  like  danger  of  over-insuring  should  render  companies 
unwilling  to  issue  very  large  insurances  whether  in  one  company  or 
not,  upon  a  single  life,  unless  in  the  form  of  single  premium  insur¬ 
ance. — Insurance  World. 


The  Wisconsin  Life  Underwriters’  Association  publishes  an  official 
statement  declaring  that  a  majority  of  the  members  favor  the  candi¬ 
dacy  of  Mr.  T.  H.  Bowles. 


ANTI-COMPACT  LAWS  OF  THE  NORTHWEST. 

Attorneys  Page  and  McGraw  have  given  a  lengthy  opinion  to  the 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  of  the  Pacific  regarding  the  hostile  insur¬ 
ance  legislation  of  the  States  of  Washington  and  Montana.  Regard¬ 
ing  the  anti-compact  law  they  say  : 

“The  last  section  of  the  Act,  providing  for  a  revocation  of  its 
license  if  any  company  shall  enter  into  a  combination,  is  one  which 
we  believe  would  be  sustained  by  the  courts.  The  language  of  the 
law  is  clear,  its  purpose  cannot  be  mistaken  and  the  penalty  is  en¬ 
forceable  at  once. 

“Ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  when  these  anti-compact  laws  first 
made  their  appearance,  great  doubts  were  entertained  as  to  their 
validity,  and  a  strong  and  plausible  argument  could  be  made  against 
them.  But  within  the  last  decade  those  arguments  have  been  made 
by  able  counsel  in  many  States,  with  the  result  that  these  laws  have 
been  uniformly  sustained.  At  this  late  day  we  deem  further  attack 
upon  them  hopeless.  It  would  be  especially  difficult  under  the  late 
trust  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  U.  S. 
v.  Trans-Missouri  Freight  Association.” 

There  is  a  clause  in  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Washington 
which  reads  as  follows: 

“Monopolies  and  trusts  shall  never  be  allowed  in  this  State,  and 
no  incorporated  company,  co-partnership  or  association  of  persons 
in  this  State  shall  directly  or  indirectly  combine  or  make  any  con¬ 
tract  with  any  other  incorporated  company,  foreign  or  domestic, 
through  their  stockholders,  or  the  trustees,  or  assignees  of  such 
stockholders,  or  with  any  co-partnership  or  association  of  persons, 
or  in  any  manner  whatever,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  price  or 
limiting  the  production,  or  regulating  the  transportation  of  any  pro¬ 
duct  or  commodity.  The  legislature  shall  pass  laws  for  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  this  section  by  adequate  penalties,  and  in  case  of  incor¬ 
porated  companies,  if  necessary  for  that  purpose,  may  declare  a 
forfeiture  of  their  franchise.” 

“It  might,  without  doing  much  violence  to  judicial  conscience,  be 
held  that  a  combination  of  insurance  companies  to  regulate  rates 
was  an  evil  within  the  prohibition  of  the  Constitution.  It  is,  in  our 
judgment,  useless  to  attempt  evasion  of  the  law  by  changing  forms. 
The  law  will  penetrate  these  without  trouble.  The  combination  is 
prohibited.  If  it  were  possible  to  maintain  or  control  rates  by 
means  not  a  combination,  such  control  would  not  be  an  offense 
against  the  Act.  We  cannot  devise  any  such  scheme.  The  Act 
does  not  forbid  consultation  among  underwriters  or  individual  reso¬ 
lutions  that  they  will  not  do  business  at  losing  rates.  That  is  as  far 
as  you  can  go.  We  would  be  discrediting  our  own  views  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  Montana  statute  were  we  to  say  that  the  courts  would 
be  less  astute  in  getting  at  the  true  meaning  of  the  suggestions 
which  we  have  received  regarding  schemes  whereby  the  combination 
would  be  eliminated,  leaving  a  combination  still  surviving.” 

This  places  the  Fire  Underwriters’ Association  of  the  Northwest 
on  a  precarious  basis,  and  the  following  committee  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  of  the  Pacific  to  investi¬ 
gate  and  recommend  such  action  as  may  seem  proper  in  the  prem¬ 
ises:  Robert  Dickson,  chairman;  Geo.  W.  Spencer,  B.  Faymonville, 
A.  E.  Magill,  Rolla  V.  Watt. — Pacific  Underwriter. 


As  an  echo  of  the  recent  meeting  of  the  National  Board,  a  state¬ 
ment  made  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Moore  has  been  freely  discussed.  He  said 
the  United  States  management  of  foreign  companies  is  gradually 
falling  into  the  hands  of  foreign-born  citizens.  The  fact  is  there  are 
thirty-four  fire  insurance  companies  of  other  States  doing  business 
in  the  United  States.  Out  of  the  thirty-four,  only  seven  companies 
are  under  the  direction,  in  this  country,  of  managers  of  foreign  birth 
— all  the  rest  are  represented  by  Americans.  Besides,  of  the  seven 
foreign-born  managers  four  have  resided  long  enough  under  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  to  be  the  parents  of  available  candidates  for  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  the  United  States.  Moreover,  all  the  foreign  companies 
which  in  recent  years  have  established  branch  offices  in  the  United 
States  are  represented  by  American-born  managers,  several  of 
whom  are  “  Sons  of  the  Revolution.”  Another  fact  is  that  American 
companies  are  not  exclusively  managed  by  native-born  Americans. 
Several  Englishmen  by  birth  are  chief  executive  officers  of  compa¬ 
nies  organized  and  capitalized  by  American-born  citizens. —  The 
Vigilant. 

The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  has  withdrawn  from  Austria 
in  consequence  of  the  unjust  and  oppressive  restrictions  upon 
American  companies. 


July  5,  1897.] 
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MACHINERY  INSURANCE. 

The  Machinery  Insurance  Company,  Limited,  has  not  been  in 
existence  very  long,  but  is  rapidly  making  a  position  for  itself. 
Owners  and  managers  take  the  precaution  to  insure  their  boilers  and 
engines,  and  have  them  periodically  inspected  under  expert  super¬ 
intendence  ;  but  as  a  rule  the  whole  of  their  machinery,  represent¬ 
ing  in  many  cases  from  ten  to  twenty  times  the  value  of  the  motive 
power,  is  absolutely  unprotected  by  insurance,  except  as  to  fire. 
This  need  the  Machinery  Insurance  Company  has  set  itself  to  supply, 
and  its  policies  are  so  ably  designed  to  meet  this  particular  require¬ 
ment  that  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  the  company  is  making 
rapid  progress.  There  is  no  other  company  insuring  machinery, 
except  against  fire,  a  risk  which  this  office  does  not  take,  so  that  the 
Machinery  Insurance  Company  at  present  has  the  whole  field  to 
itself.  It  works  on  the  system  of  direct  control  in  the  regular 
inspection  and  efficient  maintenance  of  the  machinery  under  risk, 
and  issues  two  classes  of  policy — the  Maintenance  policy  and  the 
Breakdown  policy.  Under  the  Maintenance  policy,  all  wear  and 
tear,  breakdown,  and  damage  arising  from  causes  incidental  to  the 
working  of  the  machinery  in  the  ordinary  way,  are  covered,  but 
damage  resulting  from  accidents  outside  the  running  of  the  plant  are 
not  included.  The  premiums  are  quoted  on  the  basis  of  a  percentage 
on  the  insured  value,  the  amount  of  which  is  agreed  between  the 
company  and  the  insured.  Up  to  the  present  the  company  has 
worked  under  this  policy  alone,  but  there  being  firms  having  their 
own  staffs  of  engineers,  the  policy  did  not  meet  all  requirements. 
The  directors  have  therefore  designed  and  copyrighted  a  new  policy, 
which  they  term  a  “Breakdown”  policy,  intended  to  cover  large 
breakdowns,  any  claim  under  which  must  amount  to  not  less  than  a 
certain  and  very  reasonable  percentage  of  the  insured  value  of  the 
machinery,  thus  leaving  small  repairs  to  be  effected  by  the  insured's 
personal  staff.  Under  these  two  policies  there  can  be  hardly  any 
question  that  the  whole  ground  of  machinery  insurance  will  be  fully 
covered.  The  new  policy  has,  we  understand,  been  received  with 
much  favor  by  large  machinery  users  both  in  London  and  the  manu¬ 
facturing  centers;  and  it  will  enable  the  company  to  extend  its 
sphere  of  operations  very  largely,  as  provision  is  made  for  a  money 
compensation  with  which  the  repairs  can  be  effected  by  the  insured’s 
local  engineers.  We  may  say  that  the  rates  of  premium  are  while, 
we  believe,  remunerative  to  the  company,  sufficiently  low  to  make 
this  insurance  more  in  the  nature  of  an  investment  than  a  mere  out- 
of-pocket  payment.  It  is  necessary  for  every  owner  to  write  off  a 
certain  sum  yearly  as  depreciation  of  plant,  and  in  addition  to  charge 
his  expenses  with  the  engineers’  bills  for  keeping  the  plant  in 
repair.  This  latter  item  can  now  be  covered  by  the  premium  under 
the  Machinery  Insurance  Company’s  policy,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
Maintenance  policy  can  be  fairly  allowed  as  a  deduction  from  the 
depreciation,  thus  effecting  a  direct  saving  of  the  entire  engineers’ 
bills  under  the  old  system.  The  rates  under  the  two  policies,  of 
course,  materially  differ,  the  higher  being  for  both  large  and  small 
repairs,  and  the  lower  for  the  breakdowns,  limited  as  before  men¬ 
tioned.  Under  both  policies  a  money  compensation  is  payable  in 
case  of  total  collapse  of  any  one  or  all  of  the  machines.  The 
periodical  inspections  by  expert  engineers  must  prove  of  the  greatest 
value,  as  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  company,  equally  with  that  of  the 
insured,  to  keep  the  machinery  in  the  best  possible  working  order. 
We  note  the  presence  on  the  board  of  two  well-known  engineers, 
and  the  other  members  of  the  directorate  are  well-known  and  prac¬ 
tical  men  in  the  insurance  world.  As  a  pioneer  company  the 
Machinery  Insurance  Company  has  found  its  first  year’s  experience 
extremely  valuable  as  a  guide  to  the  equitable  adjustment  of  pre¬ 
miums,  and  with  this  new  policy  its  future  success  should  be  assured, 
as  its  sphere  of  operations  is  practically  unlimited. — Insurance 
Observer,  London. 


The  fact  that  wood  rapidly  oxidizes  at  certain  high  temperatures 
and  becomes  inflamed  is  well  attested.  The  wood  lagging  which 
encircles  locomotive  boilers  has  frequently  been  found  to  have  been 
burnt  to  coke,  and  in  some  instances  has  actually  taken  fire  on  re¬ 
moving  the  outer  casing.  Here  the  temperature  would  not  be  over 
300°  F.,  and  though  the  heat  would  not  of  itself  be  sufficient  to  ignite 
wood,  rapid  oxidation  at  such  a  temperature  must  soon  bring  about 
sufficient  heat  to  cause  ignition.  The  temperature  at  which  wood 
takes  fire  is  computed  at  600  to  8oo°  F.  The  more  oleaginous  or 
resinous  matter  the  wood  contains  the  greater  its  susceptibility 
to  inflammation,  and  this  fact  is  to  be  made  account  of  in  all  cal¬ 
culations. 


HORSELESS  CARRIAGES'  AND  INSURANCE. 

We  notice  that  we  do  not,  by  any  means,  stand  alone  in  our 
doubts  as  to  whether  the  new  automatic  horseless  carriage  is  to  be 
regarded  as  an  unqualified  blessing  or  not.  Nothing,  we  are  well 
aware,  can  stop  the  march  of  scientific  progress,  nor  do  we  desire 
that  it  should  stop.  We  merely  wish  to  utter  a  timely  warning  to 
the  insurance  world  as  to  what  must  necessarily  be  some  of  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  the  new  movement.  A  well-informed  contemporary, 
dealing  with  the  subject  of  auto-carriages,  justly  observes  that  the 
sagacity  of  horses  themselves  prevents  many  accidents,  and  in  this 
dictum  we  entirely  concur;  but,  adds  our  contemporary,  what  saga¬ 
city  can  be  expected  from  a  petroleum  motor?  Exactly,  that  is 
where  the  real  crux  is  to  be  found.  At  present,  of  course,  we  are 
greatly  in  the  dark  on  the  subject  ;  but  it  is  well  to  be  forearmed  in 
such  things  as  this,  and  our  contemporary,  apparently  following  our 
lead  of  last  issue,  asks  that  scales  of  premiums  on  insurance  policies 
be  revised.  We  certainly  look  for  a  crop  of  fatalities  as  the  motor 
carriage  comes  more  and  more  into  use  ;  and  it  is  pretty  clear  that 
the  class  of  accidents  to  be  apprehended  come  under  the  serious 
head.  In  the  rapidly  extending  application  of  mechanical  methods 
to  the  ordinary  needs  of  daily  human  life  we  see  but  the  beginning 
of  a  mighty  change,  to  be  perfected  possibly  some  time  in  the  course 
of  the  coming  century,  but  during  transitional  periods,  like  that  in 
which  we  are  now  living,  is  really  the  test  and  trial  for  such  an  exact 
science  as  that  of  insurance.  Calculations  based  on  past  experi¬ 
ences  become,  necessarily,  virtually  valueless  when  the  fundamental 
conditions  of  daily  occupations  and  of  daily  life  among  all  classes  of 
the  community  undergo  a  radical  revolution;  and  most  decidedly 
the  introduction  of  horseless  locomotion  into  the  highways  of  the 
kingdom  amounts  to  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  revolutions  that 
the  world  has  ever  witnessed. — Insura?tce  Spectator ,  London. 


An  instance  of  the  ignition  of  coal  dust  by  the  sun’s  rays  is  reported 
in  the  Gluckauf ,  a  German  authority.  It  appears  that  the  surface 
works  of  the  Maybach  colliery,  near  Friedrichsthal,  in  the  Saar  dis¬ 
trict,  are  chiefly  of  iron  ;  and  on  certain  girders  the  floating  dust, 
due  to  the  tipping  of  coal  onto  the  jigging  screens, becomes  in  course 
of  time,  deposited  in  a  layer  more  than  an  inch  thick.  On  a  work¬ 
man  burning  his  hand,  while  repairing  a  pipe  running  through  the 
corrugated  iron  forming  one  of  the  south  walls,  the  official  inquiry 
showed  that  the  layer  of  coal  dust  had  been  formed  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  wall,  and  although  the  dust  contained  a  proportion  of 
pulverized  rock,  the  metal  plates  heated  by  the  sun  had  ignited  it,  the 
layer  of  white  ash  on  the  top  proving  that  it  had  burned  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  period.  The  circumstance  affords  fresh  proof  of  the  ease 
with  which  coal  dust  may  be  brought  to  ignition,  also  a  possible  ex¬ 
planation  of  fires  at  similar  surface  works. 


When  reading  the  account  of  the  terrible  catastrophe  at  the  charity 
fair,  in  Paris,  it  came  to  your  correspondent’s  recollection  that  when 
the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission  held  their  fair  in  Logan 
Square,  Philadelphia,  many  years  ago,  each  twenty-four  hours  during 
its  continuance  there  was  a  special  detail  of  three  fire  companies  con¬ 
stantly  in  attendance.  They  had  steamers  attached  to  fire  plugs, 
steam  up,  hose  laid  through  all  the  buildings,  and  the  firemen  con¬ 
stantly  on  duty.  This  rendered  danger  from  fire  to  either  exhibits 
or  humanity  simply  an  impossibility.  And  this  too  was  done  by  a 
volunteer  fire  department,  without  expectation  of  reward  or  pay  for 
loss  of  time  or  neglect  of  business,  their  only  incentive  being  em¬ 
braced  in  their  own  motto,  “  It  is  the  danger  of  our  citizens  which 
prompts  us  to  duty.”  So  “slow  Philadelphia ”  in  1864  discounted 
“fast  Paris”  in  1897,  in  her  regard  for  public  safety. —  Taggart's 
Titties,  Philadelphia. 

Insurances  at  Lloyd’s  are  of  a  most  miscellaneous  description, 
says  the  Social  World.  Risks  from  loss  of  securities  carried  through 
the  streets,  insanity,  adverse  wills  and  disappointed  expectations 
generally,  have  been  included.  In  fact,  it  has  been  stated  that  a 
policy  to  cover  any  risk,  however  extraordinary  or  exceptional,  could 
be  really  effected  at  Lloyd’s.  Lloyd’s  underwriters  deposit  £5000 
(as  a  guarantee  of  solvency)  with  the  committee,  who  have  recently 
thought  it  necessary  to  remind  the  public  that  only  marine  and  inci¬ 
dental  transit  risks  are  backed  by  the  guarantee  ;  the  committee, 
while  not  forbidding  other  risks,  decline  to  recognize  them.  The 
total  securities  placed  by  way  of  guarantee  at  the  disposal  of  Lloyd’s 
committee  amount  to  about  four  millions  sterling,  while  the  amount 
insured  is  about  four  hundred  millions. 
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AN  OLD  TRUE  STORY  CLEVERLY  RETOLD. 

The  following  story,  vouched  for  as  true,  says  the  Coast  Review, 
was  first  told  by  Manager  Eugene  Harbeck,  if  our  memory  is  cor¬ 
rect.  Mr.  Niles  retells  it  in  his  own  clever  fashion  in  the  California 
Knapsack,  from  which,  with  beneficence  aforethought,  we  extract  it : 

KILLING  NO  MURDER — IN  THREE  ROUNDS  AND  A  WIND-UP. 

Round  i. 

The  heart  of  Waldorf  Quigley  swelled  beneath  his  vest  as  he  rode 
away  from  the  broad  acres  of  Jabez  L.  Hayward,  situate  ten  miles 
due  north  of  the  bustling  town  of  La  Grande,  in  the  Grand  Ronde 
Valley,  Oregon. 

And  Quigley  deserved  success. 

At  the  early  age  of  sixteen  he  decided  to  play  a  lone  hand,  and  he 
played  it  boldly.  He  worked  his  way  through  Gervais  (Oregon)  Uni¬ 
versity,  graduated  with  honor,  and  immediately  went  with  the  Far¬ 
mers  Mutual  of  Medford  as  special  agent.  With  that  company  he 
did  so  well  that  he  was  offered  a  similar  position  with  the  Eagle  of 
Hartford,  and  at  the  time  our  story  opens  he  had  just  secured  a 
promise  of  a  desirable  five  years’  ranch  risk  of  the  aforesaid  Hay¬ 
ward  (premium  $525. 75),  the  policy  to  be  written  within  two  weeks. 

And  Quigley  was  happy. 

One  word  about  our  hero.  He  had  industry,  confidence,  ability,  a 
clear  mind  in  a  sound  body  and  had  Heaven’s  best  gift— good  nature. 
In  addition  he  had  fine  magnetism  and  readily  made  friends  with  all 
kinds  of  people,  with  no  discrimination  against  sex. 

Round  2. 

(Ten  days  later.) 

“  Good  morning,  Mr.  Hayward,”  said  Pat  Hexton,  in  a  loud,  ring¬ 
ing  voice,  as  he  alighted  in  front  of  Hayward’s  barn  ;  “  there  is  my 
card,  sir.  I  am  special  agent  for  the  Eagle  Insurance  Company  of 
Hoboken,  and  have  called  to  insure  you.  What  are  my  chances?” 

“  First  class,”  replied  Hayward;  “  your  man  Quigley  was  here, 
and  I  promised  to  give  him  my  insurance  to  the  Eagle — but  why 
didn’t  Quigley  come  again  as  he  promised  ?” 

“  Poor  Quigley,”  said  Hexton  (as  he  caught  on  like  a  flash),  draw¬ 
ing  his  handkerchief  and  pressing  it  to  his  eyes — “  poor  fellow.” 

“  W-why,  what’s  the  matter  ?”  asked  Hayward.  “  Is  he  sick  ?” 

“  Worse  than  that ;  he’s  dead.” 

“  You  don’t  say  so.  That’s  too  bad.  Kind  o’ sudden,  wa’n’t  it  ?” 

“Very;  the  dear  boy  worked  too  hard;  nervous  prostration  and 
heart  failure.  What  a  funeral  we  gave  him  !  I  found  a  memoran¬ 
dum  about  your  insurance  among  his  papers.  The  widow  gets  the 
commission  on  your  premium,  every  cent  of  it.  Shall  I  write  it  up?” 

“Certainly;  I’ll  give  you  two  hundred  down  and  a  note  for  the 
balance.  It’s  a  doggoned  shame  that  Quigley  had  to  die.  I  liked 
that  young  fellow.” 

Hexton  drew  a  blank  policy,  filled  it  up,  attached  a  non-cancellation 
clause,  accepted  the  money  and  a  note,  and  drove  away. 

Round  3. 

(Four  days  afterward.) 

“Are  you  there,  Mr.  Hayward  ?”  shouted  Quigley  at  the  barn  door. 
Down  from  the  hay  loft  came  the  honest  farmer  and  started  back 
in  horror  as  he  met  the  smiling  gaze  of  the  confident  young  special. 

“  W-who  is  it — not  Quigley?” 

“Yes,  sir  ;  here  I  am,  right  on  time  ;  and  here’s  the  policy.” 

“Why,  ain’t  you  dead?  Your  man  Hexton  said  you  was.” 

“  Do  I  look  like  a  dead  man  ?”  asked  the  astonished  Quigley. 

“  N-no,”  said  Hayward;  “but  I’m  doggoned  if  I  understand  it.” 
Then  he  explained  and  showed  his  policy  in  the  Eagle  of  Hoboken. 

“  My  company  is  the  Eagle  of  Hartford,"  said  Quigley. 

“Sure  enough,”  said  Hayward;  “what’ll  we  do?” 

There  was  nothing  could  be  done,  and  with  a  sad  heart  Waldorf 
Quigley  departed. 

Kind  hearer,  or  gentle  reader,  as  the  case  may  be,  this  story  has 
one  merit;  it  is  true. 

THE  WIND-UP. 

In  this,  as  in  a  scrapping  match,  with  a  fair  referee,  the  better 
man  finally  wins. 

Pat  Hexton,  the  quick-witted  and  unscrupulous,  now  sells  sewing 
machines,  cash  registers  and  Dickenderfer  type-writers,  and  his  life 
is  filled  with  care. 

Waldorf  Quigley  is  the  Coast  manager  for  the  Dublin,  Glasgow  and 
Sheffield  Assurance  Corporation,  and  draws  his  salary  every  month. 

There  is  a  great  moral  in  this  true  tale.  If  any  one  needs  it  he  is 
at  liberty  to  take  it. 


Law  Department. 


Kentucky  Court  of  Appeals. 

Sallie  Omberg,  Appellant  v.  United  States  Mutual  Acci¬ 
dent  Association,  Appellee. 

For  the  following  text  of  the  decision  that  a  mosquito  bite  may  be 
an  accident  under  a  policy  of  accident  insurance,  we  are  indebted  to 
the  Insurance  Herald : 

Hazelrigg,  Judge,  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

This  is  an  action  on  a  policy  of  insurance  against  bodily  injuries 
and  death  effected  through  “  external,  violent  and  accidental  means.” 
The  policy  was  issued  by  appellee  company  to  Adolph  Omberg ;  and 
in  case  of  his  death,  alone  through  the  means  indicated,  the  indem¬ 
nity — 55000 — was  payable  to  his  wife,  who  is  here  the  appellant. 
Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  trial  below  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  court 
that  there  was  a  failure  of  proof  to  sustain  the  plaintiff’s  contention 
that  her  husband’s  death  had  been  caused  through  the  means  and 
under  the  conditions  provided  for  in  the  policy,  and  a  peremptory 
instruction  followed. 

The  vital  question  in  the  case  is,  was  the  death  of  Omberg  effected 
through  “  external,  violent  and  accidental  ”  means,  or  was  his  death 
caused  by  disease  ? 

Incident  to  this  question  is  one  respecting  the  competency  of 
certain  testimony  offered  by  the  appellant  and  rejected  by  the  trial 
judge,  conducing  to  show  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  alleged  acci¬ 
dent,  resulting,  as  she  contends,  in  the  death  of  the  assured. 

And  still  further  is  the  question,  whether,  conceding  that  Om berg’s 
death  was  the  result  of  the  bite  of  an  insect,  which  produced  septic 
poisoning,  as  is  contended  by  appellant,  payment  of  the  policy  is  yet 
to  be  denied  because  the  insurance  was  not  to  extend  to  or  cover 
accidental  injuries  or  death  resulting  “from  poison  in  any  form  or 
manner,”  or  “  contact  with  poisonous  substances.” 

And,  first,  was  the  death  of  the  assured  the  result  of  a  disease  or 
of  an  accident  ?  Omberg  was  a  traveling  salesman  of  Louisville,  Ky., 
and  a  stout,  healthy  man  of  some  forty-eight  years  of  age.  On  or 
about  July  20,  1893,  while  out  on  a  business  trip,  he  went  to  his 
sisters’  home  in  Rome,  Ga.  He  was  very  lame,  his  foot  was  swollen 
and  there  was  an  inflamed  red  spot  on  one  of  his  toes,  with  a  pimple 
or  place  in  the  centre  of  the  spot  presenting  the  appearance  of  a 
puncture  or  bite  of  an  insect.  He  grew  worse, complaining  solely  of 
his  foot  ;  within  a  few  days,  the  23d  of  the  month  perhaps,  a  physi¬ 
cian  was  sent  for  to  treat  his  foot,  who  found  “an  abscess  at  the  base 
of  the  fourth  toe  on  the  right  foot,  which  was  very  tender  and  very 
much  inflamed,  with  a  good  deal  of  redness  over  the  whole  top  and 
outside  of  the  foot.”  The  spot  was  about  as  large  as  a  dime,  “  quite 
tender  to  the  touch,  with  a  very  deep  red  color  and  considerably  ele¬ 
vated”;  in  the  opinion  of  the  physician  the  place  presented  such  an 
appearance  as  might  have  resulted  “from  the  sting  or  bite  of  an 
insect.”  The  physician  opened  the  abscess  on  the  day  following  his 
first  visit,  and  there  was  a  discharge  of  a  quantity  of  “rather  un¬ 
healthy  pus.”  In  about  a  week  he  had  a  very  severe  chill,  followed 
by  another  some  two  or  three  hours  later,  accompanied  with  severe 
vomiting  and  followed  by  purging  and  persistent  vomiting,  which 
continued  to  his  death,  on  the  12th  day  of  August. 

When  asked  from  what  his  patient  was  suffering  when  he  first  saw 
him  until  his  death,  the  physician  answered,  “some  septic  poison¬ 
ing”  commonly  called  “blood  poisoning”;  and  further  that  blood 
poisoning  would  cause  the  chills,  vomiting,  etc.  He  further  testified 
that  the  immediate  cause  of  death  was  the  rupture  of  an  aneurism  in 
the  abdominal  region,  and  this  was  itself  induced  by  the  persistent  and 
excessive  vomiting.  This  witness  further  testified  that  the  bites  of 
insects,  such  as  mosquitoes  or  flies,  often  caused  blood  poisoning, 
and  he  had  often  observed  parts  badly  swollen  from  mosquito  bites 
and  bites  from  other  insects  ;  that  he  observed  no  traces  of  any  kind 
of  disease  in  his  patient  from  which  he  could  judge  he  had  hereto¬ 
fore  suffered  except  dyspepsia  or  indigestion — and  these  would  not 
have  produced  blood  poisoning.  These  facts  were  obtained  from  a 
physician  who  had  known  the  deceased  some  ten  years.  A  consult¬ 
ing  physician  of  some  sixteen  years’  experience  in  infirmaries  and 
hospitals  was  called  in  and  his  testimony  is  corroborative  of  his  col¬ 
league  as  to  the  presence  of  blood  poison  in  the  system  of  the 
patient.  It  further  appears  that  the  physician  first  sent  for  inquired 
of  the  patient,  who  was  then  only  suffering  from  the  inflamed  spot  on 
his  foot,  what  caused  the  trouble.  And  he  was  told  by  the  patient 
that  “  a  few  days  prior  to  this,  early  in  the  morning  and  before  he  got 
out  of  bed,  the  cover  was  thrown  off  his  feet,  and  a  mosquito  bit  him 
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on  the  spot,  and  that  he  felt  some  uncomfortable  feeling  in  this  toe 
that  prevented  him  from  wearing  his  shoe.” 

This  proposed  evidence  was  rejected.  It  also  appeared  that  Om- 
berg  made  similar  statements  to  his  sisters  when  he  came  to  their 
house  in  explanation  of  his  lameness  and  the  swollen  condition  of 
his  toe  and  foot.  These  statements  were  also  rejected. 

The  body  of  Omberg  was  brought  to  Louisville,  where  in  about 
two  weeks  after  his  death,  and  when  the  remains  were  badly  decom¬ 
posed  and  affected  by  the  use  of  embalming  fluid,  an  autopsy  was 
held  which  failed  to  disclose  any  evidence  of  blood  poisoning,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  conduced  to  show  that  death  had  been  caused  by  dis¬ 
ease — namely,  by  the  rupture  of  an  abdominal  aneurism — a  disease 
shown  to  be  of  gradual  development.  This  is  in  substance  the  case, 
and  when  the  state  of  fact  presented  the  trial  court  instructed  per¬ 
emptorily  for  the  defendant. 

We  think  this  was  error.  Whether  the  death  of  Omberg  was 
caused  by  blood  poisoning,  itself  superinduced  by  the  bite  or  sting 
of  some  insect,  was  a  question  of  fact  for  the  jury  ;  the  affirmative  of 
these  propositions  was  supported  by  the  evidence  of  the  two  attend- 
ing  physicians,  and  which  is  confessedly  entitled  to  much  weight. 
Even  if  we  discard  the  statement  of  the  patient  that  the  spot  on  the 
foot  was  the  result  of  the  bite  of  a  mosquito,  we  still  have  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  inflamed  part,  which  in  the  opinion  of  an  expert  pre¬ 
sented  such  an  appearance  as  might  have  been  caused  by  the  sting 
or  bite  of  an  insect.  The  jury  might  have  reasonably  concluded 
from  this  evidence  that  the  injury  to  the  toe  was  so  caused,  espe¬ 
cially  as  such  a  condition  is  shown  not  to  be  an  unusual  result  of 
such  sting  or  bite.  The  jury  might  also  have  believed  that  death  was 
caused  by  blood  poisoning  induced  by  the  sting  or  bite  ;  they  cer¬ 
tainly  might  have  so  believed  from  the  evidence  of  the  attending 
physicians.  When  these  conclusions  on  the  facts  are  reached 
we  are  of  the  opinion  that  as  a  matter  of  law  that  the  death 
of  the  assured  could  be  as  truly  said  to  have  been  effected  through 
“external,  violent  and  accidental  means”  as  though  death  had  been 
caused  by  the  sudden,  unforeseen  and  unexpected  bite  of  a  poisonous 
snake.  The  bite  was  external,  violent  and  accidental.  If  a  bite  at 
all,  it  was  certainly  external.  It  came  from  without,  and  its  marks 
were  even  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  The  force  of  it  was  not  as  great, 
perhaps,  as  if  inflicted  by  a  rattlesnake,  but  the  means  were  not  the 
less  violent  within  the  meaning  of  the  policy.  It  was  also  accidental 
because  unexpected,  unforeseen  and  happened  as  by  chance.  It  was 
not  designed  or  brought  about  voluntarily.  But  for  it  the  blood 
poisoning  and  death  would  not  have  resulted.  The  blood  poisoning 
was  consequent  on  the  wound  :  the  bite  would,  therefore,  be  the 
proximate  cause  of  death.  Death  from  peritonitis,  induced  by  a  fall, 
is  nevertheless  said  to  have  been  due  to  the  fall,  unless  the  assured 
already  had  the  disease  when  he  fell.  Freeman  v.  Mer.  Mut.  Acci. 
Ass’n,  156  Mass.,  351.  So  as  to  erysipelas  caused  by  a  fall  ;  and  so 
as  to  blood  poisoning  caused  by  the  hurt  of  a  finger.  Martin  v.  Equi¬ 
table  Accident  Ass’n,  61  Hun.,  467.  Whether  the  fall  or  hurt  in  fact 
caused  the  peritonitis,  erysipelas  or  blood  poisoning,  were  said  to  be 
questions  of  fact  in  the  cases  cited.  We  are  of  the  opinion  also  that 
the  declaration  of  the  patient  to  his  attending  physician,  to  the  effect 
that  the  injury  was  the  result  of  a  bite,  was  competent.  A  narrative 
of  the  events  attending  the  mishap  would  not  be  competent,  but  the 
patient  may  tell  what  the  injury  is  if  he  knows  ;  he  is  suffering  and 
is  seeking  relief ;  to  get  it  he  must  tell  the  truth ;  any  other  course 
would  mislead  his  physician  and  might  result  disastrously  ;  he  knows 
whether  he  has  bruised  the  inflamed  parts,  or  whether  he  has  been 
bitten  by  an  insect.  Such  statements  are  part  of  the  description  of 
the  wound  and  inseparable  from  the  patient’s  complaint  with  respect 
thereto. 

The  case  of  Dabbert  v.  Travelers  Insurance  Company  (2  Cinn. 
Sup.  Ct.  Rep.,  9S)  is  directly  in  point.  This  case  is  reported  by  Mr. 
Bigelow  in  vol.  4,  p.  366,  of  his  Life  and  Accident  Insurance  Reports, 
and  the  court  (Judge  Alonzo  Taft)  holds  that  “  in  an  action  for  loss 
under  a  policy  against  death  by  accident,  a  statement  made  by  a 
decedent  to  his  physician,  upon  which  the  physician  forms  his  opin¬ 
ion  and  makes  a  prescription,  is  competent  evidence  to  prove  what 
was  the  actual  cause  of  his  illness  and  death,  although  the  symptoms 
are  such  as  might  be  produced  eitherby  disease  or  by  the  accident.” 

In  that  case  the  insured  became  suddenly  sick  and  to  his  physi¬ 
cian  attributed  his  sickness  to  an  injury  to  his  back  and  side  by  a  fall 
received  when  no  one  was  present. 

The  learned  judge  said  :  “  I  am  satisfied  that  there  is  a  tendency 

in  the  decisions  of  the  present  time  to  enlarge  the  range  of  testimony, 
especially  when  it  is  necessary  to  avoid  a  failure  of  justice.  The 
statements  of  the  history  of  his  case,  made  to  his  physician  by  a 


patient  who  is  seeking  relief  from  pain  and  severe  sickness,  are 
entitled  to  credit.  To  state  untruly  to  his  doctor  the  cause  of  his 
sickness  would  be  directly  against  his  most  vital  interest  in  saving 
his  health  and  life  ;  in  such  case  the  absence  of  a  statement  by  the 
patientof  such  a  cause  of  his  sickness  would  be  an  important  element 
in  forming  the  physician’s  opinion.  For  if  a  patient  did  not  refer  to 
such  an  accident  as  the  cause  of  his  sickness,  the  doctor  would  ne¬ 
cessarily  conclude  that  the  symptoms  did  not  come  from  such  a  cause.” 
Citing  Fort  v.  Brown,  45  Barb.  369,  and  Barber  v.  Mertiam,  2  Allen, 
324.  These  cases  fully  support  the  opinion.  Mr.  Bliss  in  his  work 
on  Life  Insurance,  second  edition,  page  633,  says  :  “  In  a  case  where 
an  action  was  brought  on  an  accident  policy,  the  Supreme  Court” — 
evidently  referring  to  the  Dabbert  case — “  passed  upon  the  question 
of  the  admissibility  of  the  declarations  of  the  insured,  as  to  the 
injuries  he  had  suffered  and  the  mode  in  which  they  were  incurred. 
They  held  that  the  declarations  of  a  party  himself,  to  whomsoever 
made,  are  competent  evidence  when  confined  strictly  to  such  com¬ 
plaints,  expressions  and  exclamations  as  furnished  evidence  of  a 
present  existing  pain  or  malady  to  prove  his  condition,  ills,  pains  and 
symptoms,  whether  arising  from  sickness  or  from  injury  by  accident 
or  violence.  If  made  to  a  medical  attendant,  they  are  of  more  weight 
than  if  made  to  another  person.  So  is  a  declaration  made  by  a  de¬ 
ceased  person  contemporaneously,  or  nearly  so,  with  a  main  event, 
by  whose  consequence  it  is  alleged  that  he  died,  as  to  the  cause  of 
that  event.  The  views  adopted  in  the  cases  cited  from  Ohio  and 
Kansas  seem  most  in  accordance  with  correct  principles.”  We  are 
not  disposed,  however,  for  obvious  reasons,  to  extend  this  doctrine 
so  as  to  embrace  declarations  made  to  others  than  to  the  patient’s 
physicians. 

We  are  further  satisfied  in  this  case  that  the  death  of  the  assured, 
if  it  occurred  as  claimed  by  the  appellant,  was  not  the  result  of 
“poison  in  any  form  or  manner,”  or  “contact  with  poisonous  sub¬ 
stances”  within  the  meaning  of  those  provisions  in  the  policy.  If 
so,  then  if  blood  poisoning  were  the  immediate  cause  of  death  from 
an  accidental  gunshot,  the  clause  would  prevent  recovery — a  con¬ 
clusion  wholly  at  war  with  the  manifest  purpose  of  the  contract. 

So  death  from  a  rattlesnake  bite  is  clearly  from  poison  and  con. 
tact  with  poisonous  substances,  but  we  presume  no  one  will  contend 
that  recovery  in  such  a  death  could  be  denied.  Such  causes  of  death 
as  are  last  mentioned  are  not  understood  to  be  causes  of  death  from 
poisoning  or  contact  with  poisonous  substances  in  the  ordinary  mean¬ 
ing  of  those  terms. 

The  judgment  is  reversed  for  proceedings  consistent  with  this 
opinion. 

A  STATUTE  requiring  payment  of  the  full  amount  of  a  policy  on 
total  loss  is  held,  in  Daggs  v.  Orient  Ins.  Co.  (Mo.)  35  L.  R.  A.  227, 
to  be  valid  ;  and  it  is  further  held  that  a  foreign  corporation  which 
avails  itself  of  the  privilege  of  doing  business  in  the  State  has  no 
right  to  complain  that  the  law  is  unconstitutional. 


A  bond  insuring  a  foreign  corporation  against  the  dishonesty  of 
its  manager  is  held,  in  McCanna  &  F.  Co.  v.  Citizens’  Trust  &  S.  Co. 
(C.  C.  App.  3d  C.)  35  L.  R.  A.  236,  to  be  void,  where  the  corpora¬ 
tion  has  not  complied  with  the  statute,  which  makes  it  a  misde¬ 
meanor  to  do  business  without  such  compliance. 


Provisions  in  a  life  insurance  policy  that  it  shall  be  void  if  the 
assured  shall  die  “  by  his  own  hand  ”  or  “  by  his  own  act  ”  are  held,  in 
Mutual  Life  Ins.  Co.  v.  Wiswell  (Kan.)  35  L.  R.  A.  258,  to  be  equivalent 
to  a  proviso  against  suicide  or  intentional  self-destruction.  The  large 
number  of  authorities  on  the  effect  of  insanity  upon  a  condition  as  to 
suicide,  in  life  insurance  policies,  are  collected  and  analyzed  in  the 
note  to  the  case. 

An  exchange  of  policies  to  which  an  insured  person  reluctantly 
agrees  after  a  loss  on  assurances  that  it  will  be  all  right  and  that  he 
will  be  protected,  when  he  still  insists  that  the  original  insurer  is 
liable,  is  held,  in  Clark  v.  Insurance  Co.  of  North  America  (Me.)  35 
L.  R.  A.  276,  to  be  insufficient  to  ratify  the  unauthorized  act  of  the 
agent  in  attempting  to  transfer  the  risk  without  notice  to  the  insured 
when  he  did  not  write  the  new  policy  until  after  the  loss. 


Gasoline  kept  as  part  of  the  regular  stock  of  merchandise  is  held, 
in  Yoch  v.  Home  Mutual  Insurance  Company  (Cal.)  34  L.  R.  A.  857,  to 
be  insufficient  to  avoid  a  policy  which  by  its  printed  clause  prohibits 
the  keeping  of  gasoline, but  in  its  written  description  of  the  property 
insured  named  such  stock  “as  is  usually  kept  in  country  stores.” 
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Medical  Department 


CARDIAC  DISTURBANCES  AS  THE  RESULT  OF 
EXHAUSTION. 


degree  of  fever,  with  dyspnea  and  small  pulse  and  profound  adyna- 
•  mia.  Murmurs  can  be  heard  in  the  heart  and  are  usually  widely 
_  diffused. 

The  treatment  of  such  functional  troubles  consists  in  absolute 
rest,  the  use  of  cardiac  tonics  and  an  exceedingly  gradual  return  to 
active  muscular  movements. — Journal  Artier.  Med.  Association. 


While  physicians  and  pathologists  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
clinical  and  pathologic  changes  which  take  place  in  the  heart  in 
cases  of  true  disease,  we  know  very  little  about  those  alterations  in 
its  nervous  and  mechanical  government  which  result  very  often  in 
serious  functional  disturbances;  and  some  of  the  most  troublesome 
and  puzzling  cases  which  we  have  to  treat  occur  in  patients  without 
apparent  grave  organic  valvular  or  myocardial  disease,  but  who 
nevertheless  suffer  from  cardiac  disorders  with  palpitation  and  a 
sense  of  oppression  and  pericordial  discomfort.  Quite  thirty  years 
ago,  attention  was  called  to  at  least  one  type  of  this  condition  by 
Dr.  J.  M.  Da  Costa,  who  described  it  under  the  title  of  “  The  Irri¬ 
table  Heart  of  Soldiers,”  but  although  we  in  this  country  have  not  a 
sufficiently  large  military  force  to  bring  us  in  contact  with  persons 
whose  hearts  have  been  strained  by  the  severe  exertions  of  military 
life,  active  practitioners  constantly  see  persons  who  have  over¬ 
exerted  themselves  in  athletic  games,  presenting  symptoms  of  car¬ 
diac  disorder,  which  follow  out  in  every  respect  the  symptoms 
described  by  Da  Costa.  In  some  of  these  cases  any  exertion  de¬ 
velops  very  marked  over-action  of  the  heart  so  that  it  beats  violently 
against  the  chest  wall.  Its  sounds  are  exaggerated  and  its  impulse 
is  diffused.  In  other  cases  the  action  of  the  heart  may  become  un¬ 
duly  feeble,  yet  the  age  of  the  patient,  the  condition  of  his  blood¬ 
vessels,  showing  an  absence  of  degenerative  changes,  and  the 
absence  of  any  history  of  infectious  disease,  prevent  us  from  consid¬ 
ering  that  there  is  degenerative  change  in  the  heart  muscle. 

Our  attention  has  been  recently  called  to  this  matter  once  more, 
not  only  because  we  have  had  under  our  care  several  cases  of  this 
character  occurring  in  young  men  who  have  been  engaged  in  foot¬ 
ball  under  excessive  training  or  no  training  at  all,  but  also  by  a  brief 
article  in  the  Journal  des  Practiciens  for  February  13,  1897.  In  this 
article  it  is  pointed  out  that  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  palpitation 
of  the  heart  in  soldiers  and  also  civilians  is  frequently  met  with.  It  is 
usually  associated  with  nervo-vascular  disorders,  with  over-action  of 
the  heart  and  sometimes  conditions  of  asystole.  Two  chief  factors 
are  supposed  to  underlie  these  conditions  of  cardiopathy  ;  the  first 
of  these  is  excessive  fatigue  when  the  heart  and  other  portions  of 
the  body  are  not  accustomed  to  over-exertion,  particularly  if  the 
fatigue  is  continued  over  a  considerable  period  of  time.  Probably 
in  these  cases  there  is  both  dilatation  and  hypertrophy.  Other 
causes  which  have  been  considered  as  pathogenic  have  been 
grouped  together  in  three  theories  ;  the  first  theory  is  the  mechanical 
one  which  expresses  the  belief  that  the  condition  of  the  heart  is 
solely  produced  by  the  mechanical  strain  thrown  upon  it ;  the  second, 
or  the  chemic  theory,  rests  upon  the  opinion  that  the  excessive  labor 
produces  a  toxemia  which  acts  deleteriously  upon  the  heart ;  and  the 
third  theory  is  that  there  is  an  inflammation  of  this  viscus.  Certain 
it  is  that  in  a  number  of  cases  there  is  an  excessive  accumulation  of 
blood  in  the  right  cavities  and  in  the  venous  circulation  associated 
with  insufficient  oxidation  of  the  blood  and  the  constant  accumulation 
of  poisonous  materials  in  this  fluid.  Thus  Seitz  and  Curshmann 
believe  that  the  accumulation  of  sarcolactic  acid  and  carbolic  acid  is 
very  considerable  under  these  circumstances,  and  in  addition  we 
must  remember  that  the  valves  of  the  heart  are  strained  by  such 
excessive  endeavors.  It  is  supposed  by  some  French  authorities 
that  the  accumulation  of  these  products  exercises  a  very  deleterious 
influence  upon  the  tissues,  an  influence  similar  to  that  produced  by 
the  poison  of  typhoid  fever.  The  symptoms  of  heart-strain  have  been 
divided  by  other  authors  into  several  classes:  First,  those  in  which 
there  is  arhythmia,  palpitation  or  intermittence.  Second,  those  in 
which  there  is  congestion,  hyperemia,  myocarditis,  hypertrophy, 
dilatation  and  fleeting  valvular  murmurs.  Third,  those  in  which 
there  is  a  myocarditis  and  endocarditis  definitely  developed,  with 
permanent  murmurs  and  marked  cardiac  feebleness.  Associated 
with  these  symptoms  we  find  in  the  first  class  loss  of  appetite  and 
weight,  that  the  patient  is  pale,  and  easily  fatigued,  has  various  pains 
darting  and  otherwise,  and  altogether  is  in  a  condition  of  asthenia. 
In  the  second  class,  for  the  more  grave  forms  that  we  have  mentioned 
the  lassitude  is  extreme  ;  there  is  pain  in  the  muscles  and  in  the 
joints,  and  general  depression  ;  digestion  is  embarrassed  ;  the  tongue 
is  coated;  the  patient  is  sleepy,  has  a  poor  memory  and  a  feeble 
walk,  and  dislikes  exertion.  There  may  also  be  precordial  pain, 
some  edema  about  the  ankles,  with  albuminuria  and  even  a  slight 


Some  Medical  Aspects  of  Life  Assurance.— At  the  last  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Actuarial  Society  of  Edinburgh,  Dr.  Lockhart  Gillespie, 
on  behalf  of  Dr.  Leslie  Ogilvie,  of  London  (who  was  unable  to  be 
present),  read  the  second  part  of  Dr.  Ogilvie’s  lecture  on  “Some 
Medical  Aspects  of  Life  Assurance.”  Fie  drew  special  attention,  as  of 
importance  in  investigating  the  value  of  a  life,  to  three  points  which 
had  not  been  fully  dealt  with  in  the  previous  lecture  :  (1)  The  physi¬ 
cal  condition,  as  ascertained  by  careful  medical  examination  ;  (2)  the 
personal  appearance  ;  and  (3)  the  environment,  including  habits  and 
mode  of  life.  He  attached  the  greatest  value  to  the  physical  exam¬ 
ination.  Certain  peculiarities  ascertained  by  examination  of  the 
heart  were  touched  upon,  and  reference  made  to  intermittent  glyco¬ 
suria,  and  the  possibility  of  the  condition  not  being  detected  on  the 
occasion  of  the  medical  examination.  He  was  inclined  to  class  these 
cases,  in  many  instances,  along  with  oxaluria,  both  conditions  being, 
probably,  the  heralds  of  gout.  The  lecturer  explained  that  the 
small  percentage  of  value  given  to  environment  was  partly  because 
it  was  linked  with  and  judged  of  in  great  measure  by  the  personal 
appearance,  and  because  it  was  often  difficult  to  obtain  trustworthy 
information  with  regard  to  it.  The  effects  which  environment,  in¬ 
cluding  habits  and  occupation,  had  on  health,  and  on  temperament, 
were  discused  at  some  length,  and  the  significance  of  a  rapid  pulse 
in  some  instances  was  incidentally  mentioned  in  their  connection. 
An  apparent  diathesis  was  defined  as  “A  condition  in  which  the 
tissues  and  gross  features  of  the  body  have  stamped  upon  them  evi¬ 
dences  of  a  tendency  to  degeneration  in  a  special  way — a  tendency 
which  may  never  be  actually  declared.” 


Violent  Deaths  in  1895. — The  alarming  increase  in  the  number 
of  murders  and  suicides  in  this  country  is  shown  from  statistics 
recently  collated  as  they  relate  to  1895  compared  with  preceding 
years  :  From  these  it  appears  that  the  number  of  murders  (including 
homicide)  in  the  United  States  attained  last  year  the  unprecedented 
figures  of  10,500,  as  compared  with  9,800  in  1894,  4,200  in  1890,  and 
1,808  in  1885.  Hence,  the  increase  of  homicidal  crime  is  of  a  most 
rapid  and  serious  nature.  The  suicides  in  1895  numbered  5,750,  as 
compared  with  4,912  in  1894,  2,040  in  1890,  and  978  in  1885.  The  legal 
executions  in  1895  were  132,  being  the  same  as  in  1894,  whereas  in 
1890  there  were  102,  and  108  in  1885.  The  “lynchings”  or  illegal 
executions  were  171  in  1895,  as  compared  with  194  in  1894,  127  in 
1890,  and  108  in  1885.  Hence  there  was  a  decrease  of  23  last  year 
as  compared  with  1894.  But  both  as  regards  legal  and  illegal  ex¬ 
ecutions  in  the  United  States  there  is  an  extraordinary  difference 
between  the  ratio  of  increase  in  the  two  classes  and  the  amazingly 
rapid  development  of  murder  of  recent  years.  Thus,  the  combined 
legal  and  illegal  executions  for  the  1,808  murders  in  the  year  1885 
were  289,  or  nearly  as  many  as  the  combined  number  (303)  for  the 
10,500  murders  in  1895. — Chicago  Tribune. 


Cycling  in  Heart  Affections. — In  simple  degenerated  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  muscular  fibres,  in  dilated  hearts  either  with  or  without 
compensatory  hypertrophy,  and  in  slight  valvular  affections,  bicycle 
riding,  when  properly  practiced,  may  prove  of  great  service,  because 
it  improves  the  nutrition  of  the  organ  and  develops  the  muscular 
fibres,  thereby  enabling  the  heart  to  perform  its  work  more  effectu¬ 
ally.  Where  exercise  is  advisable  in  heart  affections,  I  know  of  no 
better  method  of  obtaining  it  than  by  the  proper  use  of  the  wheel. 
By  riding  slowly  and  on  an  approximately  flat  surface  the  mildest 
cardiac  action  can  be  obtained,  and  this,  as  the  heart  improves  in 
strength,  can  be  increased  by  degrees,  and  in  direct  ratio  with  the 
cardiac  development.  By  this  means  the  strength  of  the  heart  can 
be  greatly  increased,  thus  causing  a  natural  compensation  for  many 
abnormal  conditions. — Medical  Record. 


Nylander’s  Test. — One  part  of  bismuth  subnitrate  and  sodic 
potassium  tartrate,  in  the  proportion  of  2  to  4,  is  dissolved  in  sol. 
sodium  hydrate  (10  gme.  in  90  cc.  water).  This  is  added  to  10  parts 
of  urine  and  boiled.  When  glucose  is  present  the  liquid  or  the 
precipitate  of  phosphate  becomes  black. 
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The  Companies. 


PROMINENT  MEN  IN  THE  DIRECTORSHIP  OF  THE 
EQUITABLE  SOCIETY. 

It  is  probable  that  there  never  has  been  in  any  one  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  in  this  country  so  large  a  number  of  men  who  are  prominent  in 
public  life  as  are  to  be  found  among  the  fifty-two  directors  of  the 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the  United  States.  Among  the 
directors  who  have  died  may  be  mentioned  a  President  of  the  United 
States,  Ulysses  S.  Grant ;  a  Governor  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts, 
Oliver  Ames  ;  a  Chancellor  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  Benjamin 
Williamson,  and  many  others  occupying  conspicuous  positions  of 
importance  and  responsibility. 

Many  of  the  present  members  of  the  board  are  prominent  in  public 
life.  Cornelius  N.  Bliss  has  been  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Inte¬ 
rior  ;  John  J.  McCook  was  offered  a  position  in  the  President’s 
Cabinet,  but  declined  it  on  account  of  professional  engagements; 
Chauncey  M.  Depew  is  known  to  everybody,  at  home  and  abroad; 
Gen.  Horace  Porter,  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  board,  has 
been  appointed  Ambassador  to  France  ;  Levi  P.  Morton,  an  ex-Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States,  has  but  recently  vacated  the  office  of 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York;  Charles  Stewart  Smith  has 
been  a  leader  in  most  of  the  important  movements  looking  towards 
municipal  reform  in  New  York  City. 

Some  of  the  most  prominent  mercantile  houses  in  the  country  are 
represented,  by  such  men  as  H.  J.  Fairchild,  of  the  H.  B.  Claflin 
Company;  J.  H.  Dunham,  of  Dunham,  Bulkley  &  Company  ;  William 
B.  Kendall,  of  the  Bigelow  Company. 

Looking  still  further  into  the  personnel  of  the  board,  it  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  observe  that  among  other  members  are  Henry  G.  Marquand, 
who  is  the  President  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art ;  Marcellus 
Hartley,  who  is  perhaps  the  largest  manufacturer  of  cartridges  and 
certain  kinds  of  ordnance  in  the  world  ;  John  Sloane,  the  head  of 
the  largest  carpet  establishment  in  the  world;  Marvin  Hughitt, 
Frank  Thomson,  George  J.  Gould,  Melville  E.  Ingalls,  and  Sir 
William  Van  Horne,  who  are  presidents  of  five  of  the  most  extensive 
railway  systems  of  the  Continent  ;  Samuel  M.  Inman,  the  largest 
merchant  and  one  of  the  most  prominent  financiers  in  the  South¬ 
eastern  States  ;  John  A.  Stewart  and  Louis  Fitzgerald,  presidents  of 
two  of  the  greatest  trust  companies  in  America  ;  A.  Van  Santvoord, 
the  proprietor  of  the  most  important  line  of  steamboats  on  the 
Hudson  river;  Jacob  H.  Schiff,  the  active  head  of  the  banking 
house  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  in  New  York,  being  one  of  the  most 
extensive  investors  in  American  securities  for  foreign  account  doing 
business  in  the  United  States  ;  A.  Van  Bergen,  the  leading  American 
merchant  doing  business  in  France  ;  John  E.  Searles,  President  of 
the  Western  National  Bank,  and  head  of  the  greatest  manufacturing 
business  in  the  United  States  ;  Thomas  T.  Eckert,  the  head  of  the 
most  extensive  telegraph  system  on  the  Continent,  and  David  H. 
Moffat,  who  is  engaged  in  the  most  important  banking  business  west 
of  the  Mississippi. — Equitable  Record, 


With  reference  to  the  recent  decree  of  the  Argentine  Minister  of 
Finance  ordaining  the  return  of  the  guarantee  fund  to  the  New 
York  Life  Insurance  Company,  the  Review  op  the  River  Plate  says 
that  it  “is  the  first  instance  we  have  seen  of  any  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  to  act  fairly  towards  the  foreign  insurance  com¬ 
panies,”  since  the  raid  made  upon  them  by  the  Finance  Minister  in 
1890.  The  Review  continues  : — 

“The  above-named  resolution,  while  it  refers  especially  to  the 
New  York  Life  Insurance  Company,  affects  all  foreign  insurance 
companies  which,  under  the  ‘  patente  ’  laws  of  recent  years,  had 
been  obliged  to  place  several  millions  of  dollars  in  the  Caja  de  Con¬ 
version,  as  a  so-called  guarantee  for  the  due  fulfilment  of  their 
obligations,  inasmuch  as  the  concluding  words  of  the  decree  ordains 
that  the  resolution  shall  serve  as  a  precedent  in  all  analogous  cases, 
and,  as  the  reasons  given  for  the  return  of  the  guarantee  to  the  New 
York  Life  Insurance  Company  resolve  themselves  into  the  fact  that 
there  is  now  no  law  which  calls  for  any  such  guarantee  from  foreign 
companies,  the  circumstances  of  all  of  them  are  thus  far  analogous 
to  those  of  the  above-named  company. 

“  But  there  the  analogy  stops,  for,  whereas  the  rest  of  the  foreign 
companies  have  been  working  all  these  past  years,  the  New  York 
Life,  Equitable,  of  New  York,  and  Standard,  of  England,  have  been 
compelled  ro  retire  from  the  country  on  account  of  taxes  which  they 
were  unable  or  unwilling  to  impose  upon  their  insured — and  the 
retention  by  the  Government  until  now  of  the  guarantee  of  the  first- 
named  company  was  a  patent  injustice,  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that 
the  Equitable  and  Standard  left  the  country,  taking  their  guarantees 
with  them  without  let  or  hindrance.” 


COMMERCIAL  UNION  ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

The  thirty-fifth  annual  report  of  the  directors  presents  the  follow¬ 
ing  particulars : 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  net  premiums  for  1896  amounted  to  ,£1,086,186,  being  a 
decrease  of  £3295  as  compared  with  the  year  1895,  and  the  losses 
paid  and  outstanding  to  £'610,395,  or  56. 19  of  the  premium  income. 

From  the  profits  of  this  department  the  sum  of  £70,000  has  been 
carried  to  profit  and  loss,  and  after  providing  for  outstanding  losses 
the  fire  fund  stands  at  £1,067,347  as  against  £976,975  at  the  same 
time  last  year. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  new  business  of  the  year  consisted  of  £497,032,  assured  under 
751  policies,  while  the  corresponding  premiums  included  in  the 
account  amounted  to  £19,713. 

The  claims  by  death,  £88,171,  were  within  the  expected  sum. 

The  surplus  arising  from  the  year’s  transactions  amounted  to 
£146,415,  and  the  life  fund  was  thus  increased  to  £1,909,707. 

The  seventh  valuation  for  the  ascertainment  of  the  quinquennial 
profit  will  be  made  at  the  close  of  1897. 

MARINE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  net  premiums  received  were  £208,928,  and  the  net  losses, 
paid  and  outstanding,  amounted  to  £133,297. 

From  the  profits  of  this  department  the  sum  of  £25,000  has  been 
carried  to  profit  and  loss,  and  after  providing  for  outstanding  losses 
the  marine  fund  at  £302,982. 

PROFIT  AND  LOSS. 

This  account  has  been  closed,  with  a  balance  of  £71,528  carried 
forward  to  1897,  and  out  of  that  amount  the  directors  recommend 
the  payment  of  a  dividend  at  seventeen  shillings  and  sixpence  per 
share  (free  of  income  tax),  making,  with  the  interim  dividend  paid 
in  November  last,  25  per  cent  for  the  year. 

The  balance  left  standing  to  the  credit  of  this  account  will  be 
sufficient  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  an  interim  dividend  of  10 
percent  in  November  next,  if  the  circumstances  of  the  business  then 
warrant  such  payment. 


PALATINE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Palatine  Insurance  Company,  although 
only  the  tenth,  embraces  the  operations  of  the  Mutual  Fire  Insurance 
Company  of  Manchester  over  a  long  period  of  years.  The  Palatine  as 
it  stands  to-day  represents  three  companies,  which  for  some  few  years 
now  have  been  consolidated  under  one  management  and  under  one 
manager,  Mr.  J.  N.  Lane.  The  Palatine  premium  revenue  ran  up 
enormously  after  the  transfer  to  it  of  the  Mutual  and  the  United,  but 
owing  to  the  extraordinary  disintegration  of  the  fire  insurance  busi¬ 
ness  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  where  the  Palatine  does  a  cousiderable 
amount  of  business,  the  gross  premiums  show  a  considerable  falling 
off  in  the  year  1896.  The  Palatine  has  never  hesitated  to  cut  down 
business  when  an  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  risk  was  consid¬ 
ered  necessary.  As  a  result,  the  volume  of  premiums  has  been  re¬ 
duced  by  no  less  than  £181,757,  which  brings  out  for  the  year  1896 
the  high  percentage  of  losses  to  premiums,  of  over  3  per  cent  as 
against  the  previous  year,  this  although  the  losses  have  fallen  by 
about  £96,000  over  the  same  period. 

The  balance  of  the  revenue  account  of  the  fire  branch  comes  out 
the  very  highly  satisfactory  figure  of  £245,000,  as  against  the  gross 
balance  of  £277,739  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  or  only  £32,000 
less.  But  the  losses  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  year  are 
about  £40,000  less  than  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1896.  The 
result  of  the  trading  of  the  year  is  really  equivalent  to  a  surplus  of 
nearly  £30,000.  The  whole  of  the  balance  of  the  purchase  account, 
£11,862,  has  been  written  off,  and  a  dividend  of  7 per  cent  for  the 
year  is  declared. 

The  accident  branch  shows  a  percentage  of  loss  for  1896  of  only 
52.9  per  cent  on  the  premiums,  as  compared  with  71.8  per  cent  in  the 
previous  year,  whilst  the  ratio  of  working  expenses  shows  a  reduction 
of  2,3  per  cent. 

The  report  of  the  Palatine  is  in  every  way  satisfactory,  and  shows 
the  company  to  be  in  a  highly  prosperous  condition. — Insurance  Ga¬ 
zette,  London. 


NEW  YORK  UNDERWRITERS  AGENCY 

(FIRE) 

ESTABLISHED  1864. 

Local  Agents  in  al>  Prominent  Localities  In  the 
United  States. 

Office:  100  William  Street,  New  York. 

A.  it  J.  H.  STODDART,  General  Agents. 
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Succcssf-Dl  Accents,  and  Gentle  me  n  Seeking,  Remunerative  Business  Connection©, 
may  Apply  to  the  Head  Qrnce.p*  any  op  The  Society’s  General  Agent©. 


HOME  LIFE 

Insurance  Company" 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

(ORGANIZED  I860.) 

IS  THE  ONLY  COMPANY  ISSUING 

The  “DIVIDEND  ENDOWMENT”  Policy, 

which  is  conceded  to  be  the  most  desirable 
because  of  its 

LOW  COST  and  GUARANTEED  BENEFITS. 

Gbo.  E.  Ide,  Pres.  W.  M.  St.  John,  Vice-Pres. 
Ellis  W.  Gladwin,  Sec’y. 

Wm.  A.  Marshall,  Actuary. 

F.  W.  Chapin, 

Medieal  Director. 


MUTUAL  FIRE 

INSURA-NCE  COMPANY 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

(A  STOCK  CORPORATION.) 

STATEMENT,  JANUARY  1st,  1897. 


ASSETS. 

Capital  Stock  paid  up  in  cash .  $225,000  00 

Reserve  for  Unearned  Premiums  and  other  Liabili¬ 
ties  including  reserve  for  losses .  546,273  47 

Net  Surplus .  277,191  68 

Total  Assets . ,$1,048,465  15 

Losses  paid  since  organization . $6,292,221  53 


R.  A.  LOEWENTHAL,  President, 

WM.  A.  FRANCIS,  Secretary. 
H.  W.  EADIE,  Assistant  Secretary. 


INCORPORATED  1819.  CHARTER  PERPETUAL. 


Cash  Capital,  4,000,000  09 

Cash  Assets, . 11,431,184  21 

Total  Liabilities, .  3,581,196  16 

Net  Surplus, . 3,849,988  50 

Losses  paid  in  78  years, .  79.198,979  38 

WM.  B.  CLARK,  President. 


THE  UNITED  STATES 

Fidelity  and  Guaranty  Company, 

Home  Office  : 

S.  W.  COR.  GERMAN  &  CALVERT  STS., 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Capital,  -  -  -  $500,000.00 

Stockholders’  Liability,  -  -  500,000.00 

Total  Resources,  $1,000,000.00 


Hon.  FRANK  BROWN,  President, 

Governor  of  Maryland  from  1892  to  1896. 

JOHN  R.  BLAND,  First  Yice-Prest.  and  Gen’l  Manager, 
Secretary  Merchants’  and  Manufacturers’  Association  from  1880  to  1896. 
J.  KEMP  BARTLETT,  Jr.,  Second  Vice-President. 
ALEXANDER  PAYSON  KNAPP,  Secretary. 

TOWNSEND  SCOTT,  Treasurer, 

GEORGE  W.  TRUITT,  Superintendent  of  Agencies. 

Hon.  ISIDOR  RAYNER,  General  Counsel. 


Deposited  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  State  of  Maryland  for  the  Security  of 
all  Bondholders,  $200, 000.00. 


BECOMES  SURETY  on  Bonds  of  Officers  and  Employees  of  Banks, 
Mercantile  Houses,  Railroad,  Express  and  Telegraph  Companies,  Officials 
of  States,  Cities  and  Counties,  and  for  contractors.  Also  on  Bonds  of  Ex¬ 
ecutors,  Administrators,  Guardians,  Trustees,  Receivers,  Assignees,  Com¬ 
mittees,  and  in  Replevin,  Attachment  and  Injunction  cases,  and  all 
undertakings  in  Judicial  Proceedings. 


Active  and  successful  Agents  in  all  cities  of  the  United  States 
wishing  to  represent  this  Company,  may  communicate  with  the  General 
Manager. 


W.  H.  KING,  Secretary.  E.  O.  WEEKS,  Vice-Prest. 

A.  C.  ADAMS,  HENRY  E.  REES,  Assistant  Secretaries. 

Western  Branch,  f  Keeler  &  Gallagher, 

413  Vine  St.,  Cincinnati,  O.  (  General  Agents. 

Northwestern  Branch,  j  Wm.  II.  Wyman,  Gen’l  Agent. 

Omaha,  Neb.  {  W.  P.  Harford,  Asst.  Gen’l  Agent. 
Pacific  Branch,  J  Boardman  and  Spencer,  General 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  j  Agents. 

Inland  Marine  j  Chicago,  Ills.,  145  La  Salle  Street. 

Department.  1  New  York,  52  William  Street. 

"A  self-made  man  must  have  a  poor  opinion  of  a  job  if  he  neg¬ 
lects  or  refuses  to  insure  it." — Phelps. 

The  National  Life 
Insurance  Company, 

MONTPELIER,  VERMONT. 

Over  Thirteen  Millions  Assets. 

“Its  contracts  are  direct,  clear  and  complete.”  All  values  endorsed 
are  absolute  guarantees  ;  nothing  estimated. 

CHARLES  DEWEY,  President.  J.  A.  DeBOER,  Secretary. 

M.  H.  GOODRICH, 

General  Agent,  Maryland  and  District  of  Columbia, 
Rooms  308,  310,  312  Merchants  National  Bank  Building, 

COE.  SOUTH  AND  WATER  STS.  BH.LTIMORE,  MD. 

TELEPHONE 
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Notices. 

THE 

Union  Central  Life  Insurance  Company, 

CINCINNATI,  O. 


Assets,  January  i,  i8g6 . $I4»555>283  63 

Surplus . #1,870,262  12 


NO  FLUCTUATING  SECURITIES— LARGEST  RATE  OF 
INTEREST-LOWEST  DEATH  RATE. 

Endowments  at  Life  Rates  and  Twenty  Payment  Guaranty 
Policies  Specialties. 

Large  and  increasing  Dividends  to  Policyholders.  Desirable 
Contracts  and  Good  Territory  open  for  Live  Agents. 

Address  JOHN  M.  PATTISON,  President. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 

RENEWABLE  TERM  INSURANCE. 

Issued  by  a  regular  Life  Company  with  large  assets  and  surplus. 

Policies  Participate  in  profits,  are  Non-forfeitable,  are  Renew¬ 
able  at  end  of  term  Without  re-examination,  while  the  rates  are  as 
low  as  the  Co-operative  Societies. 

Losses  paid  at  once. 

Liberal  agency  contracts  made  with  active  men.  Apply  by  letter 
to  P.  O.  Box  3005,  New  York  City. 


Statistics  show  that  over  six  policyholders  lapse  to  one  that 
dies.  Every  good  Life  Insurance  Company  pays  its  death  losses 
promptly,  but  there  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  settlements  (if  any) 
made  by  the  different  companies,  for  lapsed  or  surrendered  policies. 

Don’t  you  see  how  important  it  is  for  you  that  the  full  surrender 
value  privileges,  both  in  cash  and  in  “  paid-up  ”  insurance,  should 
be  plainly  stated  bcforehand'i 

This  is  one  of  the  important  features  of  the  famous  non-forfeiture 
laws  of  Massachusetts.  There  are  other  features  just  as  important. 

Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company, 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

JOHN  A.  HALL,  President.  H.  M.  PHILLIPS,  Secretary. 
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In  pursuance  of  the  suggestion  that  certain  days  should 
be  set  apart  during  the  progress  of  the  Exposition  at  Nash¬ 
ville,  as  “  Life  Insurance  Days,”  the  president  and  secretary 
of  the  National  Association  of  Underwriters  selected  July 
20th  and  21st  for  this  laudable  purpose.  It  is  hoped  that  in 
response  to  the  circular  notice  sent  out,  there  will  be  a 
creditable  attendance  on  the  part  of  the  life  agents  through¬ 
out  the  country.  We  welcome  the  official  character  of  this 
movement,  as  it  is  in  some  measure  in  the  nature  of  atone¬ 
ment  for  what  we  have  always  regarded  as  a  serious  error, 
the  selection  of  Milwaukee  in  place  of  Nashville  as  the  local¬ 
ity  for  the  1897  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Association, 
instead  of  a  year  or  two  later.  The  hospitable  invitations 
of  the  officers  of  the  Exposition,  of  the  State  officers  of 
Tennessee,  and  the  city  authorities  of  Nashville,  were  so 
emphatic  and  so  urgent  that  we  regarded  them,  under  the 
circumstances,  as  well  nigh  irresistible.  The  rejection  of 
Tennessee  hospitality  at  this  particular  period,  signalized  as 
it  is  by  a  singularly  attractive  and  successful  Exposition,  is 
the  more  to  be  regretted  in  view  of  the  disgraceful  attitude 
of  the  Wisconsin  Life  Underwriters’  Association.  The  ex¬ 
planations  and  excuses  and  extenuations  that  have  been 
brought  forward  by  the  wire-pulling  jugglers  and  caucus 
manipulators  of  that  body  only  deepen  the  disgust  of  all 
fair-minded  men.  Political  ring  methods  leave  a  lasting 
blot  upon  the  pages  of  the  history  of  that  association,  and 
the  only  hope  it  leaves  is  that  it  may  not  serve  as  an  enter¬ 
ing  wedge  of  disruption  in  the  National  Association  itself. 


A  cablegram  dated  July  3  says  that  Mr.  Boydell 
Houghton,  the  arbitrator  in  the  case  of  Thomas  Johnson, 
who  was  alleged  to  have  been  drowned  off  Port  Erin,  Isle 
of  Man,  rendered  his  decision  on  that  day.  He  says  that  he 
is  not  satisfied  that  Johnson  was  drowned  and  therefore 
decides  in  favor  of  the  Railway  Passengers’  Assurance  Com¬ 
pany,  which  contested  the  claim  made  upon  it  by  Johnson’s 
heirs  for  the  amount  of  a  policy  written  by  the  company 
upon  Johnson’s  life,  with  costs  against  the  plaintiffs.  The 
evidence  adduced  at  the  hearing  tended  to  show  that  John¬ 
son’s  disappearance,  with  the  report  of  his  drowning,  was 
prearranged.  It  also  showed  that  Thomas  had  been  prac¬ 
ticing  with  a  swimming  machine,  and  had  purchased  a  lalse 
beard  before  going  to  the  Isle  of  Man.  Thomas  was  a  boot 
dealer  of  Huddersfield,  doing  business  in  a  small  way. 

As  we  have  heretofore  remarked,  our  interest  in  this  case, 
while  largely  centering  in  the  likelihood  of  its  adding  one  to 
the  already  overgrown  chapter  of  mysterious  disappearances, 
differing  little  from  one  another  in  stereotyped  design  and 
clumsy  execution,  is  concerned  with  the  fact  that  Johnson 
held  a  policy  for  $50,000  in  the  Mutual  Life  of  New  York, 
which  now  happily  escapes  being  swindled. 
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One  of  the  most  extraordinary  circulars  we  have  ever 
seen  has  been  sent  to  every  life  insurance  agent  in  this  city 
and  Washington,  and  therefore  presumably  throughout  the 
United  States,  by  the  Clearing  Company  of  St.  Paul,  through 
Mr.  Pratt,  superintendent  of  agencies.  The  company  has 
displaced  or  dismissed  its  own  general  agents,  and  will 
hereafter  depend  on  the  agents  of  other  companies  to  send 
their  rejected  risks  direct  to  the  home  office.  What  will  be 
Mr.  Pratt’s  position  and  designation  when  he  has  no  more 
agents  of  his  own  to  superintend,  is  not  stated.  To  stimu¬ 
late  other-company  agents  to  forward  applications  that  are 
declined,  the  Clearing  Company  offers  the  tempting  induce¬ 
ment  of  huge  commissions,  brokerage  and  renewal.  In  the 
circular  a  list  is  published  of  the  commission  rates,  most  of 
which  are  sixty  or  seventy  per  cent.,  with  a  renewal  interest 
of  seven  and  a  half  per  cent,  for  a  period  of  five  years.  On 
the  “  dividend  accretion  ”  plan,  ordinary  life,  twenty,  and 
fifteen  payment  life;  on  the  “distribution”  plan,  ordinary 
life,  and  twenty  payment  life;  and  on  the  “guaranteed  in¬ 
demnity  ”  plan,  twenty  payment,  and  fifteen  payment  life, 
the  brokerage  commission  is  seventy  per  cent.,  and  the  five 
years’  renewal  as  above  stated. 

Now  what  does  this  preposterous  offer  imply?  Is  the 
management  in  a  state  of  utter  desperation  ?  The  plea  that 
old  and  strong  companies  offer  large  commissions  is  around 
peg  that  does  not  fit  in  a  square  hole  like  that  at  St.  Paul. 
They  can  afford  it  in  building  up  new  business  with  selected 
lives,  but  a  feeble  concern  like  the  Clearing  Company  can¬ 
not  afford  in  dealing  with  under-average  lives,  to  pay  to  the 
agent  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  first  premiums,  and  if  the 
managers  do  not  know  that  such  recklessness  will  eventually 
bankrupt  them,  they  are  fools  who  ought  to  be  kicked  out 
of  business.  If  they  do  know  what  inevitable  fate  has  in 
store  for  such  defiance  of  common  prudence,  an  alternative 
is  left  which  we  do  not  care  to  discuss.  We  have  known 
men  when  nearing  the  brink  to  do  some  very  rash  things, 
but  such  a  bid  for  new  blood — and  that  the  blood  of  deteri¬ 
oration — caps  the  climax  of  adventure. 


The  devil-may-care  methods  of  the  unique  Unverzagt 
enterprise  which  has  conferred  such  dubious  distinction  upon 
this  community  were  clearly  shown  up  in  the  Superior  Court 
in  the  case  State  of  Maryland  v.  The  International  Fraternal 
Alliance.  The  result  of  the  institution  of  proceedings  for 
the  forfeiture  of  the  charter  was  the  signing  of  a  decree  by 
the  court  declaring  the  charter  forfeited.  The  clear  and 
cogent  opinion  of  Judge  Ritchie  is  reported  at  length  on 
another  page,  and  will  be  perused  with  interest  by  all  who 
are  more  or  less  familiar  with  the  capacity  of  the  proprietor 
of  the  concern  for  ground  and  lofty  tumbling.  That  expert 
acrobat  always  manages  to  light  upon  his  feet,  and  when 
court  decisions  or  business  reverses  terminate  the  checkered 
career  of  one  company,  he  serenely  proceeds  in  accordance 
with  his  custom  to  organize  another.  He  jauntily  announces 
that  he  will  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  Superior  Court, 
and  winds  up  a  lengthy  remonstrance  by  saying,  “  We  have 
no  doubt  whatever  of  a  full  and  complete  victory  in  the 
Court  of  Appeals,  and  in  the  meanwhile  business  will  coti- 
tinue  as  usual."  Business  continues  as  usual  in  States  where 
the  Alliance  refuses  to  comply  with  State  laws,  and  in  defi¬ 
ance  of  the  prohibition  of  State  Insurance  Commissioners, 
why  should  any  attention  be  paid  to  the  adverse  decree  of 
the  court? 


The  Baloise  Fire  of  Basle,  Switzerland,  has  complied  with  the 
requisites  for  admission  to  New  York,  with  Weed  &  Kennedy  as 
managers. 


McNALL’S  DISCOMFITURE. 

The  Pope’s  bull  against  the  comet  was  not  more  ineffec¬ 
tive  in  its  way  than  the  edict  of  interdiction,  prohibition,  ex- 
communication,  banishment  and  outlawry,  thundered  forth 
by  Webb  McNall  against  the  Mutual  Life,  the  New  York 
Life,  and  the  Connecticut  Mutual  Life,  for  refusing  to  pay  a 
fraudulent  claim,  and  afterwards  against  the  Metropolitan  Life 
for  a  similar  reason.  Notwithstanding  the  cancellation  of  their 
license  to  transact  business  in  the  State  of  Kansas,  the  con¬ 
tumacious  agents  of  these  companies  continue  to  do  business 
at  the  old  stand  with  profound  disregard  of  McNall’s  assump¬ 
tion  of  authority,  and  its  exercise  without  reference  to  their 
right  to  contest  doubtful  losses  in  the  courts.  It  was  deemed 
just  as  well,  however,  to  give  the  blustering  bully  an  im¬ 
pressive  lesson,  and  complaint  was  made  accordingly  to 
Judge  Foster,  of  the  United  States  District  Court,  by  the 
Metropolitan  Life.  The  court  thus  appealed  to  decided  that  , 
the  order  suspending  the  license  of  the  company  was  void, 
and  the  action  of  McNall  was  characterized  as  “arbitrary, 
unreasonable,  and  dictatorial.”  The  court  held  that  the 
Superintendent  of  Insurance  has  no  right  to  revoke  a  com¬ 
pany’s  license  unless  the  beneficiary  of  the  policy  has 
obtained  a  judgment  against  the  company,  and  the  judg¬ 
ment  remains  unpaid  for  ninety  days,  and  then,  not  by  re¬ 
vocation  of  the  license,  but  by  judicial  process.  It  holds 
that  he  has  no  power  to  refuse  a  solvent  company  authority 
to  transact  business  in  the  State,  or  to  revoke  or  suspend  a 
license  for  business,  provided  it  complies  with  the  laws  of 
the  State.  The  judge  said : 

“The  cause  assigned  for  the  act  of  the  defendant  is  no  cause  re¬ 
cognized  by  law.  The  complainant  has  the  legal  right  to  resort  to 
the  courts  for  the  settlement  of  controversies  between  it  and  its 
policyholders,  and  to  say  that  it  must  either  forego  its  legal  rights 
in  that  respect,  and  submit  to  pay  all  claims  made  against  it  or  quit 
business  in  the  State,  is  arbitrary,  unreasonable  and  dictatorial. 
******* 

“  So  far  from  giving  the  authority  assumed  by  the  defendant  in 
this  case,  it  clearly  appears  that  his  action  is  beyond  any  express  or 
implied  sanction  of  the  law  ;  indeed,  Section  8o  indicates  clearly 
that  the  Legislature  intended  that  insurance  companies  should  have 
the  right  to  contest  claims  against  them  in  the  courts.” 

As  to  the  authority  of  the  Federal  Court,  it  was  decided 
in  the  Reagan  case  in  Texas  that  the  United  States  courts 
have  equal  jurisdiction  with  the  State  courts  if  the  com¬ 
plainant  is  a  citizen  of  another  State.  And  as  to  McNall’s 
contention  that  the  real  defendant  is  the  State  of  Kansas, 
Judge  Foster  says :  “If  the  statutes  of  Kansas  would  bear 
the  construction  contended  for  by  defendant  giving  him 
authority  to  revoke  the  certificates  of  authority  of  insurance 
companies  because  they  refused  to  give  up  their  rights  to 
resort  to  the  courts  for  redress  and  settlement  of  disputed 
claims,  the  question  arises  :  Could  the  State  impose  such 
terms  on  the  companies?”  In  answer,  he  cites  the  decision 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  the  Morse  case  (20 
Wall.  456),  in  which  the  court  established  the  principle  that 
“every  man  is  entitled  to  resort  to  all  the  courts  of  the  country 
to  invoke  the  protection  which  all  the  laws  and  all  the  courts 
may  afford  him,  and  that  he  cannot  barter  away  his  life,  his 
freedom  or  his  constitutional  rights.”  The  application  of 
the  rule  to  a  corporation  conclusively  followed,  and  it  was 
shown  that  the  State  of  Kansas  or  its  Insurance  Department 
cannot  deprive  insurance  companies  of  the  right  of  recourse 
to  the  courts  in  the  determination  of  alleged  claims  against 
them. 


It  is  said  that  the  universality  of  the  bicycle  craze  injures  the 
business  of  industrial  insurance  because  every  cent  that  might  be 
otherwise  appropriated  is  saved  to  pay  for  a  wheel. 
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THE  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE  CONTRACT. 

INTENT  AND  MEANING  OF  LIABILITY. 

In  the  Omberg  case  an  autopsy  showed  that  whatever 
the  remote  cause  of  death,  the  immediate  cause  was  the  rup¬ 
ture  of  an  abdominal  aneurism.  Setting  that  aside,  however, 
the  Kentucky  Court  of  Appeals,  in  the  expression  of  its 
opinion,  says:  “Whether  the  death  of  Omberg  was  caused 
by  blood  poisoning,  itself  superinduced  by  the  bite  or  sting 
of  some  insect,  was  a  question  of  fact  for  the  jury.”  Farther 
on,  the  court  says  :  “As  a  matter  of  law  the  death  of  the 
assured  could  be  as  truly  said  to  have  been  effected  through 
‘  external,  violent  and  accidental  means  ’  as  though  death  had 
been  caused  by  the  sudden,  unforeseen  and  unexpected  bite 
of  a  poisonous  snake.  The  bite  was  external,  violent  and 
accidental.  .  .  .  But  for  it  the  blood  poisoning  and  death 
would  not  have  resulted.  The  blood  poisoning  was  con¬ 
sequent  upon  the  wound  ;  the  bite  would,  therefore,  be  the 
proximate  cause  of  death.” 

Since  this  decision  appeared,  we  have  noted  in  the  daily 
papers  reports  of  somewhat  similar  cases  which  ought  to 
prove  interesting  to  the  accident  insurance  companies.  We 
have  before  us  an  account  of  a  case  of  fatal  blood  poisoning 
from  the  bite  of  a  spider.  Also,  a  case  of  septicaemia  with 
resultant  death  from  treading  upon  an  upturned  nail.  A 
punctured  wound  of  this  character  usually  results  in  lock¬ 
jaw,  but  in  this  case,  instead  of  tetanic  spasm,  there  was 
repetition  of  a  toxic  condition  like  that  following  the  insect 
stings  referred  to.  A  different  case  is  that  of  a  farmer  who 
was  stung  by  a  swarm  of  bees  which  he  was  attempting 
to  hive,  with  such  rapid  effect  that  death  soon  ensued  from 
the  intensity  of  the  inflammatory  excitement.  Still  another 
noteworthy  case  is  that  of  a  butcher  who  accidentally  gashed 
his  arm  with  a  meat  saw,  and  thereby  set  up  an  erysipela¬ 
tous  condition  which  quickly  ended  his  career. 

Here  was  a  condition  precedent.  The  butcher  was  a 
heavy  consumer  of  beer,  and  the  toxaemia  was  the  natural 
result  of  saturation  with  alcohol  and  cocculus  indicus.  The 
bite  of  a  spider,  like  that  of  other  poisonous  insects,  may  act 
as  a  direct  venom,  and  the  bite  of  a  housefly  may  prove 
poisonous  during  the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic  or  from 
contact  with  putrefactive  matter.  But  the  sting  of  a  mos¬ 
quito,  intrinsically,  is  no  more  likely  to  be  a  direct  toxic 
agent  than  the  nail  or  the  saw  referred  to.  The  spark  will 
not  quicken  unless  there  is  responsive  inflammability  at 
hand.  If  there  were  no  morbid  susceptibility,  a  wound, 
whether  incised,  or  punctured,  or  lacerated,  would  heal  be¬ 
nignly,  as  thousands  of  wounds  are  healing  every  hour. 
According  to  our  understanding  of  the  intent  and  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  contract  in  accident  insurance,  it  never  was  within 
its  contemplation  to  include  latent  septic  conditions  which 
only  await  development  and  fatal  termination  through 
some  local  injury.  It  might  be  humorously  suggested  that 
henceforth  the  accident  contract  should  specifically  ex¬ 
empt  mosquito  bites,  spider  bites,  honey-bee  stings,  up¬ 
turned  tacks,  meat  saws,  and  all  other  developers  of  blood 
poisoning.  But  there  is  a  serious  side  which  becomes  all  the 
more  serious  in  view  of  the  accumulating  hostility  of  courts 
and  juries  to  the  stipulations  and  restrictions  of  the  contract, 
no  matter  how  carefully  framed,  no  matter  how  clear  the 
spirit  and  letter,  the  intent  and  meaning,  no  matter  how 
obvious  the  actual  assumption  and  extent  of  liability.  The 
necessity  for  defining  this  liability  with  renewed  precision 
has  long  been  forced  upon  the  companies,  but  it  is  em¬ 
phasized  as  never  before  by  the  shallow,  grotesque  and 
fanciful  claims  of  recent  experience,  claims  which  are  ad¬ 
mitted  by  courts  instead  of  being  ruled  out  on  untenable 


grounds,  and  which  are  allowed  by  juries  that  never 
permit  a  corporation  to  escape  the  consequences  of  their 
unreasoning  prejudice. 

In  discussing  this  question,  the  Insurance  Herald  cites  a 
case  of  blood  poisoning  caused  by  the  improper  treatment 
or  negligence  of  a  dentist,  and  then  asks :  “  If  mosquito 
bites  and  unsuccessful  surgical  operations  are  accidents,  what 
are  green  apples,  early  watermelons,  and  too  much  lobster 
salad  ?”  This  question,  although  framed  in  facetious  fashion, 
is  more  pertinent  than  amusing  when  it  is  remembered  that 
anatomically  and  physiologically  considered,  the  alimentary 
canal  from  commencement  to  terminus  is  entirely  outside  of 
the  body.  Any  intelligent  person  who  is  not  an  anatomist 
can  readily  understand  this  fact.  And  such  being  the  fact, 
the  apples,  watermelons  and  salad  of  our  contemporary,  with 
a  great  many  other  assailants  of  the  citadel  which  might 
easily  be  suggested,  when  introduced  into  the  digestive 
tract,  are  “ external ”  as  well  as  “violent.”  If  hair-splitting 
lawyers,  like  those  who  constitutue  the  Kentucky  Court  of 
Appeals,  choose  to  build  a  claim  upon  a  fatal  case  of  green 
apple  colic  or  cholera  morbus,  the  plea  of  contributory  neg¬ 
ligence  will  not  avail  the  defendant  company.  Plaintiff 
would  have  a  case  of  “  external  and  violent  means  ”  abund¬ 
antly  satisfactory  to  the  minds  of  a  jury,  and  whether 
“accidental”  or  not  is  a  question  which  the  jury  would 
regard  as  of  secondary  importance. 

From  the  average  jury,  corporations  expect  little  or  nothing 
in  the  line  of  justice  or  of  merciful  treatment,  but  they  look 
for  fairness  from  courts  of  appeal;  and  when  such  courts 
travesty  common  sense  and  ignore  the  clear  intent  of  a 
plainly-worded  contract  by  arbitrary  rulings,  the  parties  that 
are  wronged  cannot  be  blamed  if  they  entertain  opinions  of 
misguided  judgment  which  are  so  far  from  complimentary 
that  they  might  be  construed  as  “  contempt  of  court.” 


In  proposing  to  increase  the  license  tax  of  Other-State  and 
foreign  insurance  companies  in  Pennsylvania,  the  Finance 
Committee  of  the  Legislature  overlooked  the  reactive  effect 
that  the  retaliatory  laws  of  other  States  would  have  upon 
the  home  companies.  A  committee  representing  the  insur¬ 
ance  companies  of  Philadelphia,  headed  by  Col.  R.  B.  Beath, 
presented  weighty  facts  for  the  consideration  of  the  commit¬ 
tee.  Among  other  points,  Col.  Beath  said  : 

Section  5  treats  of  Other-State  companies  and  increases  their  tax 
from  2  to  3  per  cent  or,  as  you  put  it,  restores  the  old  tax.  We  pre¬ 
sented  to  you  a  statement  showing  that  the  fire  insurance  companies 
represented  from  States  having  reciprocal  laws  in  force  would  under 
this  pay  to  this  State  on  $4,477,732,  which  would  produce  to  Penn¬ 
sylvania  at  1  per  cent  additional  $44,777.32,  at  an  expense  to  the 
Pennsylvania  fire  insurance  companies  for  the  benefit  of  these  other 
States  of  $111,047.85.  You  objected  to  our  assuming  that  this  would 
be  charged  to  us  by  States  not  having  companies  in  this  State. 
While  from  our  knowledge  we  are  positive  that  State  officials  would 
not  neglect  this  source  of  extra  income,  we  may  dismiss  from  con¬ 
sideration  the  eleven  States  not  represented  by  either  fire  or  life 
companies,  and  we  would  still  have  to  pay  out  to  the  eighteen  States 
now  so  represented  $103,572.45,  the  remaining  States  being  of  little 
consequence  in  this  calculation.  We  ask,  therefore,  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  our  home  companies,  that  the  increase  be  stricken  from  this 
section  and  the  present  2  per  cent  tax  be  substituted.  Section  6  pro¬ 
vides  for  certificates  for  insurance  brokers,  increasing  the  fee  paid  to 
the  State  from  $10  to  $25,  the  same  as  now  charged  notaries  public. 
To  this  we  make  no  objection,  but  we  most  earnestly  protest  against 
the  tax  levied  upon  them  in  line  6  to  the  end  of  the  section.  This 
can  only  be  construed  as  a  double  tax.  The  fee  covers  their  right  to 
do  business  as  brokers,  but  an  “annual  tax  of  2  per  centum  upon  the 
gross  premiums”  is  certainly  an  additional  burden  on  the  companies 
and  will  add  upon  Pennsylvania  companies  in  the  reciprocal  States  a 
further  tax  of  $222,095.70,  making  in  all  under  this  bill  $333>I33-55 
to  be  paid  by  the  Pennsylvania  fire  insurance  companies  for  the  use 
and  benefit  of  these  other  States.  Surely,  you  do  not  want  to  afflict 
your  own  home  companies  with  this  enormous  expense,  that  New 
York,  Massachusetts,  Illinois,  California  and  other  States  may  be  so 
greatly  benefited  ?  Our  recommendation  that  an  extra  tax  shall  be 
placed  on  re-insurance  contracts  will  cover  the  returns  here  required 
from  brokers  and  avoid  this  double  tax,  which  we  are  sure  could  not 
have  been  intended. 
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It  turns  out  that  the  committee  of  the  Pennsylvania  Leg¬ 
islature  appointed  to  investigate  the  bribery  scandal  did 
make  a  report,  for  the  sake  of  appearances,  after  all.  The 
go-between,  Leonard,  was  first  put  out  of  the  way  of  harm’s 
reach,  and  then  the  committee  proceeded  to  use  the  white¬ 
wash  brush.  In  the  course  of  their  acquittal  the  exonerators 
say : 

Your  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  representations  of  Leon¬ 
ard  to  the  insurance  company  were  the  representations  of  an  adven¬ 
turer,  and,  as  he  was  characterized  at  the  time  by  Mr.  Haley  Fiske, 
the  vice-president  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company, as  a 
blackmailer,  who,  as  he  himself  admits,  hoped  to  secure  by  his  false 
representations  profitable  employment  for  himself. 

Your  committee,  therefore,  respectfully  report  that  there  was  no 
demand  made  by  any  member  of  the  legislature  upon  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Life  insurance  company  or  upon  any  other  company  or  person 
for  any  money  or  other  valuable  consideration  for  the  defeat  of  the 
insurance  bill,  and  that  there  was  nothing  done  or  said  by  any  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  house  or  senate  which  justified  the  rumor  affecting  or 
impeaching  the  integrity  of  the  legislature. 

It  is  not  expected  that  anybody  will  be  hoodwinked  by 
this  sort  of  subterfuge.  Something  had  to  be  done  for 
looks,  and  the  committee  found  that  the  best  way  to  do  it 
was  by  reversing  General  Grant’s  injunction,  “  Let  no  guilty 
man  escape,”  and  making  it  read,  “  Let  every  guilty  man 
escape.” 

The  new  Superintendent  of  the  Insurance  Department  of 
Missouri,  Mr.  Orear,  certifies  that  he  has  “  personally  visited 
the  home  office  of  the  Guarantors  Liability  Indemnity  Com¬ 
pany  of  Pennsylvania,  and  after  an  examination  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  involved  in  said  company’s  statement  and  after  a  con¬ 
ference  with  the  Superintendent  of  the  Insurance  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,”  he  has  fully  satisfied 
himself  “  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  statement  of  said  com¬ 
pany,  and  said  company  is  hereby  authorized  to  transact 
business  in  the  State  of  Missouri.” 

After  this  hop,  skip  and  jump,  who  will  have  any  respect 
for  the  certificate  of  Superintendent  Orear  ?  Who  has  any 
respect  for  the  alleged  or  professed  examinations  of  Lam¬ 
bert  ?  Oh,  well,  who  has  any  respect  for  State  superintend¬ 
ence,  anyhow,  after  Merrill’s  fall  from  grace?  From  such 
enormities  as  McNall  we  expect  nothing  but  what,  as  Judge 
Foster  says,  is  “arbitrary,  unreasonable,  and  dictatorial,” 
but  we  had  been  led  to  expect  from  others  something  more 
in  line  with  common  sense  and  common  decency  than  we 
have  been  compelled  to  witness.  So  far,  our  Maryland 
Commissioner,  Kurtz,  appears  to  be  the  only  one  who 
adheres  to  the  strict  line  of  official  requirement,  and  who  has 
done  nothing  and  is  likely  to  do  nothing  that  calls  for 
rebuke. 


Well,  Views,  where  are  your  laurels?  Are  you  going 
to  allow  another’s  brow  to  be  bound  with  your  victorious 
wreaths,  and  that,  too,  of  all  men  in  this  wide,  wide  world,  a 
State  Insurance  Commissioner?  Did  you  ever,  even  in  your 
most  hopeful  moods,  in  your  breeziest  imaginings,  expect  re¬ 
inforcement  from  that  quarter?  And,  not  to  put  too  fine  a 
point  upon  it,  did  you  ever  present  the  essentials  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  in  a  more  pithy  and  marrowy  form  than  Commissioner 
Fricke  has  done  in  a  few  crisp  sentences  which  we  quote 
on  another  page?  Even  when  the  Governor  of  Wisconsin 
selected  for  the  Insurance  Department  of  the  State,  con¬ 
trary  to  custom  and  precedent,  a  manly  and  masterful  man, 
did  it  occur  to  you  that  he  would  one  day  vote  for  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  his  own  office  and  the  substitution  of  an  office  at 
Washington  for  the  whole  country?  Hardly.  Now  fling 
your  banner  of  national  supervision  to  the  breeze,  and  spell 
nation  with  a  big  N. 


The  Provident  Savings  Life  furnishes  an  object  lesson 
in  corporate  management  which  is  attracting  attentive  con¬ 
sideration.  For  several  months  past  it  has  been  making  a 
remarkable  history — a  history  whose  pages  glow  with  a 
light  that  we  vainly  seek  in  the  preceding  record.  It 
broadly  illustrates  the  dissimilarity  between  administrative 
capacity  of  a  high  order,  combined  with  tireless  energy,  such 
as  we  now  witness,  and  the  easy-going,  slow-coach,  somno¬ 
lent  infirmity  of  purpose  that  characterized  the  manage¬ 
ment  when  resolute  men  determined  to  lift  it  out  of  the 
slough  of  despond.  We  mean  no  personal  reflection  upon 
Mr.  Willard.  He  is  a  gentleman  of  fine  attainments  and  fine 
qualities.  He  is  one  who  is  worthily  held  in  high  esteem. 
But  it  requires  something  more  than  nobility  of  character  to 
navigate  an  ocean  steamship,  to  direct  the  affairs  of  a  great 
railway  corporation,  or  to  build  up  an  insurance  company 
till  it  towers  to  the  skies  and  its  name  and  fame  become 
familiar  as  household  words.  The  number  of  men  who  are 
fitted  by  natural  and  acquired  ability  for  great  accomplish¬ 
ment  is  comparatively  small,  and  if  the  late  president  is  not 
classed  in  that  small  number,  he  is  sailing  in  a  large  boat 
with  a  large  company  of  very  respectable  people. 

Under  the  guiding  hand  of  one  “born  to  command,”  who 
brings  to  his  task  the  special  aptitude,  the  practical  training, 
the  wide  experience,  the  energetic  spirit,  and  the  resolute 
purpose  that  were  needed,  the  Provident  Savings  has  under¬ 
gone  transformation.  It  has  been  awakened  to  newness 
of  life.  It  has  put  off  the  “  garments  of  heaviness.”  It  is 
arrayed  in  robes  whose  brightness  is  that  of  elastic  vigor.  It 
has  taken  a  place  in  the  line  of  advance,  and  is  already  mov¬ 
ing  forward  with  rapid  strides.  With  its  attractive  policies 
it  is  making  itself  known  and  felt,  and  its  agents,  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  the  master,  are  popularizing  it  all  over  the 
country.  It  has  been  doubling,  trebling,  quadrupling  its 
business.  All  this  was  forecast  by  those  who  knew  Edward 
W.  Scott  when  he  became  the  chief  executive  officer.  Some¬ 
times  predictions  fail ;  sometimes  they  are  more  than  fulfilled. 
In  this  case  the  promise  of  good  to  come  has  been  justified 
by  results,  and  the  results  are  before  us  in  the  shape  of 
unexampled  prosperity. 


Once  more,  where  are  we  at  ?  Have  we  fallen  upon 
such  evil  times  that  a  good  man  like  Major  Merrill,  gone 
wrong,  is  beyond  reformation?  Is  the  “bright,  particular 
star”  which,  when  our  object-glass  was  turned  to  the  Insur¬ 
ance  Department  galaxy,  invariably  glittered  in  the  fore¬ 
front,  becoming  dim  and  uncertain  before  the  glaring  search¬ 
light  of  revealed  truth  ?  Here  is  the  ever-faithful  Standard 
again  moved  to  reproof,  and  we  all  know  how  painful  it  is 
for  the  Standard  to  apply  the  rod  of  correction.  Referring 
to  the  dismal  and  wearisome  affairs  of  that  unmitigated 
nuisance,  that  chronic  infliction,  the  Massachusetts  Benefit 
Life,  the  Standard  says: 

History  has  been  making  very  fast  during  the  past  week  for  the 
Massachusetts  Benefit,  and  the  disclosures  have  placed  the  old  man¬ 
agement  in  a  most  unfavorable  light.  First  came  the  report  of  the 
commission  appointed  by  the  governor,  then  the  opinion  of  the 
attorney-general  as  to  the  infringement  of  the  rights  of  the  policy¬ 
holders  and  the  remedy  existing  therefor  under  the  law,  followed 
in  close  order  by  the  announcement  of  the  extra  assessment  for 
July  i,  authorized  by  Insurance  Commissioner  Merrill.  This  action 
of  the  commissioner  was  a  great  surprise,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
only  last  week  he  informed  The  Standard  that  an  extra  assessment 
would  not  be  levied,  for  the  reason  that  he  would  not  sanction  it. 
Can  it  be  possible  that  the  exigencies  of  the  times  are  developing 
the  major  into  a  man  who  never  says  what  he  means  and  never  means 
what  he  says  ?  As  he  is  at  present  in  the  woods  of  New  Hampshire, 
no  explanation  as  to  his  change  of  heart  or  mind  could  be  obtained. 
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Local  Matters. 

dividends. 

The  Howard  Fire  Insurance  Company  of  Baltimore  has  declared 
a  semi-annual  dividend  of  three  per  cent. 

The  Maryland  Fire  Insurance  Company  of  Baltimore  has 
declared  a  semi-annual  dividend  of  three  per  cent. 

The  National  Fire  Insurance  Company  of  Baltimore  has  de¬ 
clared  a  semi-annual  dividend  of  three  per  cent. 

The  German-American  Fire  Insurance  Company  of  Baltimore 
has  declared  a  semi-annual  dividend  of  three  per  cent. 

The  American  Fire  Insurance  Company  of  Baltimore  has  declared 
a  semi-annual  dividend  of  four  per  cent. 

The  Firemen’s  Insurance  Company  of  Baltimore  has  declared  a 
semi-annual  dividend  of  four  per  cent. 

The  Associated  Firemen’s  Insurance  Company  of  Baltimore  has 
declared  a  semi-annual  dividend  of  four  per  cent. 

The  Home  Fire  Insurance  Company  of  Baltimore  has  declared  a 
semi-annual  dividend  of  five  per  cent. 

The  Peabody  Fire  Insurance  Company  of  Baltimore  has  declared 
a  semi-annual  dividend  of  five  per  cent. 

The  German  Fire  Insurance  Company  of  Baltimore  has  declared 
a  semi-annual  dividend  of  five  per  cent. 

The  United  States  Fidelity  and  Guaranty  Company  of  Baltimore 
announces  a  paid-up  capital  of  $500,000.  On  January  1,  1897,  the 
paid  capital  amounted  to  $261,200.  We  congratulate  this  enterpris¬ 
ing  institution  on  such  evidence  of  prosperity. 

A  decree  has  been  signed  by  Judge  Ritchie  of  the  SuperiorCourt 
annulling  or  vacating  the  charter  of  the  International  Fraternal 
Alliance,  and  appointing  George  R.  Gaither,  Jr.,  and  John  P.  Poe, 
receivers,  to  wind  up  its  affairs.  The  bond  of  the  receivers  is  fixed 
by  the  court  at  $50,000. 

Mr.  Benjamin  G.  Harris,  one  of  the  incorporators,  a  director  and 
president  of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Baltimore  since 
its  organization  in  1870,  died  July  7th,  at  the  advanced  age  of  sev¬ 
enty-six.  Mr.  Harris  was  one  of  the  most  active  men  for  his  age  in 
Baltimore.  He  was  held  in  the  highest  esteem  for  his  personal 
worth  and  his  many  excellent  qualities.  He  was  a  man  of  kindly  and 
generous  impulses,  and  took  great  interest  in  the  advancement  of  the 
welfare  of  the  benevolent  institutions  of  this  city. 

The  “Baltimore  Fire  Underwriters”  is  the  name  of  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  Home,  Maryland  and  National  Fire  Insurance  Companies 
of  this  city  formed  to  do  business  in  Cook  county,  Illinois,  with  Mr. 
H.  H.  Remington  as  general  agent,  and  Messrs.  Fry  and  Sheldon 
as  local  agents.  This  combination  for  the  present  will  confine  its 
business  exclusively  to  Chicago  and  Cook  county.  The  general 
agent  will  issue  a  joint  policy,  and  make  reports  separately  to  each 
company  for  the  third  of  each  risk,  and  remit  accordingly.  The 
combination  might  extend  its  work  advantageously  in  good  paying 
districts  where  underwriting  is  now  done  with  a  profit. 

The  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the  United  States 
Fidelity  and  Guaranty  Company,  Mr.  John  R.  Bland,  has  addressed 
a  letter  to  Superintendent  Van  Cleave,  of  the  Illinois  Insurance 
Department,  from  which  we  copy  the  following  correction  of  current 
misstatements  : 

“We  were  surprised  upon  looking  through  several  insurance 
journals  received  at  our  office,  to  see  articles  purporting  to  be 
inspired  by  our  company  containing  statements  that  our  company  was 
dissatisfied  with  your  ruling  in  regard  to  the  form  of  our  advertise¬ 
ments,  and  that  we  intended  taking  some  action  in  the  matter;  in 
fact,  appealing  from  your  decision. 

We  beg  to  state  that  these,  and  any  other  statements  which  may 
appear  in  any  paper,  or  insurance  journal,  are  entirely  unauthorized 
by  our  company,  and  that,  as  stated  by  us  in  our  letter  to  you  of  June 
3rd,  we  have  cheerfully  bowed  to  your  decision  in  the  matter, 
changed  the  form  of  our  advertisement  in  accordance  therewith,  and 
have  never  even  criticised  your  action. 

We  hold  that  the  Superintendents  of  Insurance  in  the  several 
States  know  their  own  business  better  than  foreign  companies,  and 
that  if  foreign  companies  desire  to  transact  business  in  those  States, 
they  must  expect  to  cheerfully  acquiesce  with  the  rulings  of  the 
various  superintendents,” 


Court  of  Appeals  of  Maryland — April  Term,  1897.  No.  25, 
Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company  v.  Keating  and  Keating  ;  judg¬ 
ment  affirmed  with  costs.  Judge  Page  delivered  the  opinion  of  the 
court. 

No.  26,  Caledonian  Fire  Insurance  Company  of  Scotland  v.  Julius 
Traub  &  Bro.;  judgment  affirmed  with  costs  above  and  below.  Chief 
Judge  McSherry  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court. 


Does  our  pious  friend,  Colonel  Young,  we  wonder,  continue  to 
sing  that  '■'■fine  old  Methodist  hymn"  l  When  New  York’s  great 
statesman,  Marcy,  was  Secretary  of  State  at  Washington,  his  favorite 
doorkeeper,  a  gentleman  of  the  colored  persuasion,  was  sent  on  one 
occasion  on  an  important  errand.  Upon  his  return  he  assumed  a 
highly  dramatic  attitude,  and  with  resonant  voice  he  exclaimed  to 
his  assistant  doorkeeper,  then  in  charge  : 

“  That  Marcy  I  to  others  show, 

That  Marcy  show  to  me/* 

As  these  lines  come  from  the  favorite  stanza  of  Colonel  Young’s 
“fine  old  Methodist  hymn,”  perhaps  the  Colonel  can  tell  us  whether 
Secretary  Marcy’s  doorkeeper  was  a  Methodist  in  good  standing,  or 
whether  he  was  simply  paying  homage  to  A.  pope. 


The  columns  of  the  London  daily  papers  preceding  the  Queen’s 
Jubilee  contained  numerous  warnings,  on  the  part  of  accident  insur¬ 
ers,  of  the  dangers  of  the  massed  celebration  to  life  and  limb.  But 
temporary  accident  tickets,  it  seems,  were  not  the  only  kind  offered 
to  prudent  people.  The  burglary  insurance  agents  had  their  say,  as 
witness  the  following  : 


gURGl.ARY  COUPON.— Every  householder  leaving  his  house  at  the  mercy  of 
burglars  on  Jubilee  Day  (the  police  being  of  necessity  only  slightly  in  evidence 
in  the  suburbs  on  Jubilee  Day)  should  secure  these  Coupons. 


Worst  Yet. — Consumption  is  disappearing  rapidly.  With  the 
general  enforcement  of  anti-expectoration  laws,  such  as  the  ordi¬ 
nances  of  San  Francisco,  Sacramento,  and  other  California  cities, 
consumption  will  be  stamped  out  in  another  generation.  We  were 
so  remarking  to  an  insurance  man  the  other  day,  when  he  replied 
that  these  anti-expectoration  laws  sadly  interfered  with  the  work  of 
the  board’s  surveyors.  Why  ?  Because  they  expect  to  rate  freely  in 
all  the  California  cities.  Biff-bang  !  No  gloves  worn  at  this  recep¬ 
tion. —  Coast  Review. 

“May  I  ask  what  is  going  on  in  the  village?”  inquired  the  obser¬ 
vant  stranger. 

“  We’re  celebratin’  the  birthday  of  the  oldest  inhabitant,  sir,” 
replied  the  native.  “  She’s  a  hundred  an’  one  to-day,  sir.” 

“  And  tell  me,  pray,  who  is  that  little  man  with  the  dreadfully  sad 
countenance  who  walks  by  the  old  lady’s  side?” 

“That’s  her  son-in-law,  sir.  He’s  been  keepin’  up  her  life  insur¬ 
ance  for  t h ’  last  thirty  years.” — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


Agent  at  Oregon  writes  from  a  woolen  mill  town  ;  Please  place 
this  line  of  $5000  with  some  good  company  on  stock  of  blankets,  as 
per  enclosed  application.  I  would  gladly  give  it  to  you  direct,  but 
notice  by  your  letter  of  instructions  that  a  blanket  policy  is  pro¬ 
hibited. — Knapsack. 

Superintendent  Van  Cleave’s  objection  to  the  New  York 
advertisements  of  the  United  States  Fidelity  and  Guaranty  Company 
have  been  weighed  by  that  company,  and  they  have  notified  the 
superintendent  that  they  will  in  future  comply  with  his  wishes.  The 
point  at  issue  was  the  superintendent’s  construction  of  the  law 
regarding  advertising,  and  the  publication  of  the  “contingent” 
liability  of  its  stockholders.  While  many  believe  the  superintend¬ 
ent  went  outside  the  pale  of  his  authority  in  finding  fault  with  the 
advertising  matter  of  the  company  in  New  York  papers,  the  United 
States  Fidelity  &  Guaranty  evidently  entertained  no  such  views. — 
Insurance  Herald. 


The  United  States  Fidelity  and  Guaranty  of  Baltimore  is  repre¬ 
sented  in  this  state  by  Conkling,  Price  &  Webb.  Having  advertised 
in  a  New  York  paper  correctly  stating  its  capital  stock  at  $500,000  the 
company  announces  as  a  further  source  of  strength  to  policyholders 
a  contingent  stockholders’  liability  for  $500,000 — a  liability  fixed  by 
the  law  of  Maryland.  Insurance  Superintendent  Van  Cleave  of  this 
State  has  order  the  company  to  drop  the  “contingent  liability” 
item  for  its  New  York  advertisement  because  the  Illinois  law  author¬ 
izes  only  actual  assets  and  capital  advertised.  If  Supt.  Van  Cleave 
can  legally  interfere  with  a  company’s  announcement  in  another 
state  we  shall  be  very  much  surprised. —  The  Itisurance  Post, 
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NATIONAL  SUPERVISION. 

In  the  Wisconsin  Insurance  Report  Commissioner  Fricke  makes 
the  following  interesting  remarks  on  national  supervision  of  insur¬ 
ance  : 

The  people  will  never  receive  the  full  benefit  of  insurance  or  the 
security  it  should  afford  until  a  system  of  national  supervision  is 
inaugurated.  Important  and  valuable  as  an  insurance  department 
should  be,  I  fail  to  see  how  state  supervision  can  give  the  results  or 
benefits  the  importance  of  insurance  demands.  It  is  easily  proved 
that  insurance  commissioners  are  not  selected  on  account  of  any 
special  qualifications  forthe  duties  to  be  performed,  neither  are  they 
retained  by  reason  of  such  qualifications — nor  is  the  tenure  of  the 
office  such  that  one  unfamiliar  with  insurance  can  properly  qualify 
himself  for  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  the  office,  so  that  the 
constant  change  going  on  in  these  offices  is  at  the  expense  of  their 
usefulness.  So  great  in  fact  is  this  change  that  even  the  short 
service  the  Wisconsin  commissioner  has  seen  leaves  him  the  third 
oldest  commissioner  in  point  of  service  in  the  country.  With  such 
conditions  how  is  it  possible  to  obtain  satisfactory  results?  Forty- 
nine  states  and  territories  attempt  to  supervise  the  great  interests  of 
insurance  under  forty-nine  insurance  codes,  while  legislatures  seem 
to  vie  in  increasing  taxes  and  multiplying  the  laws.  A  collection  of 
the  freak  insurance  laws  submitted  at  the  sessions  of  the  legislatures 
throughout  the  country  would  make  the  “blue  laws”  appear  in  com¬ 
parison  as  a  declaration  of  human  rights.  While  under  this  state  of 
things  insurance  corporations  suffer,  they  are  really  to  blame  for 
the  condition  which  now  confronts  them.  They  first  welcomed  state 
supervision  as  the  means  to  an  end  ;  they  have  not  all  been  fair  to 
the  policyholder,  whose  only  redress  was  either  the  courts,  which  is 
expensive,  or  the  legislature.  Just,  wholesome  and  beneficial  legis¬ 
lation  has  been  antagonized  by  the  companies,  and  defeated  often 
by  questionable  means,  until  there  has  grown  up  a  feeling  of  opposi¬ 
tion  that  makes  it  popular  to  pound  the  insurance  corporation.  Even 
the  conscientious  commissioner  is  sometimes  compelled  to  impose 
hardship  and  appear  arbitrary  by  enforcing  unjust  laws;  the  only 
benefit,  if  any,  thereby  attained  is  that  state  supervision  is  made  still 
more  ridiculous  and  the  day  of  national  supervision  hastened.  There 
is  but  one  remedy,  and  when  this  is  mentioned  the  Supreme  Court  is 
cited  and  we  are  told  that  insurance  is  not  commerce  and  that  Con¬ 
gress  cannot  legislate  ;  but  what  if  Congress  were  to  declare  insur¬ 
ance  a  part  of  commerce  :  “  The  policy  of  insurance  that  covers  and 

protects  alike  the  vehicle  that  transports  and  the  article  transported, 
are  all  parts  of  the  unit  commerce.”  Without  insurance,  commercial 
intercourse  would  be  stagnant ;  thus  the  policy  of  insurance  becomes 
a  medium  to  commercial  transactions,  and  if  a  policy  of  insurance  is 
not  a  part  of  commerce,  neither  is  a  bill  of  lading.  It  is  feasible — it 
is  possible,  and  it  will  come  ;  we  will  then  only  wonder  why  it  was  so 
long  delayed.  It  will  toll  the  death  knell  to  unauthorized  and  unre¬ 
liable  insurance  and  give  to  the  people  the  protection  they  have  a 
right  to  expect  and  which  can  only  be  obtained  to  its  fullest  extent 
by  a  national  department  of  insurance. 


At  the  twenty-second  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Convention 
of  Mutual  Life  Underwriters,  at  Saratoga,  the  following  officers  were 
elected:  President,  William  Law,  Jr.,  of  Chicago;  first  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  Alex  MacKnight,  Philadelphia;  second  vice-president,  Craig 
Cofield,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  secretary,  George  W.  Harbin,  Waterloo,  la.; 
treasurer,  John  J.  Acker,  Albany,  N.  Y.  Executive  committee — 
Charles  M.  Turner,  Binghamton;  L.  G.  Fouse,  Philadelphia; 
George  D.  Eldridge,  New  York  City  ;  W.  H.  Snellinger,  Galesburg, 
Ill.;  Dr.  O.  M.  Belfry,  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Chas.  A.  Capwell,  Chicago, 
Ill.,  and  Chas.  F.  Rainer,  Dubuque,  la.  The  next  annual  meeting 
will  take  place  at  Mackinaw,  Mich.,  July  12,  1898. 


Webb  McNall  recently  notified  the  Merchants’  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  that  it  could  not  continue  to  do  business  in 
Kansas,  as  he  had  no  evidence  that  its  charter,  granted  in  1858  for 
twenty  years,  had  ever  been  renewed.  The  company  has  telegraphed 
Mr.  McNall  as  follows:  “  Charter  of  this  company  made  perpetual 
by  section  4,  act  of  legislature,  passed  March  1,  1869,  which  you  will 
find  on  page  7  of  certified  copy  of  charter  mailed  you  this  day.” — 
Insurance  Press. 


The  Attorney-General  of  Iowa,  in-an  opinion  given  at  the  request 
of  the  Insurance  Department  of  the  State,  holds  that  a  company 
which  insures  bicycles  against  theft  and  guarantees  to  return  the 
bicycle  or  an  equivalent  within  thirty  days  after  it  is  stolen,  is  an 
insurance  company  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  and  must  comply 
with  the  State  laws. 


“  There  is  one  very  appropriate  honor  Queen  Victoria  could  have 
bestowed  on  the  London  firemen.” 

“  What  was  that  ?  ” 

“  Why  she  might  have  conferred  on  them  the  Order  of  the  Garter, 
considering  that  they  are  already  knights  of  the  hose.” 


A  WIDOW  WITH  AN  EYE  TO  BUSINESS. 

The  Kansaa  City  Times  says  :  “  In  1893  Mrs.  Anna  B.  Zimmerman 
was  a  widow,  living  at  Hutchinson,  Kan.  She  was  charming,  as  all 
good-looking  widows  are,  and  she  was  wise,  as  all  Kansas  women 
are.  Judge  Almerin  Gillett  of  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  who.  by  the  way, 
was  the  first  Railroad  Commissioner  of  Kansas,  met  the  widow,  loved 
her,  and  wooed  her.  It  seems  that  the  Judge  knew  how  to  woo  a 
widow,  for  he  won  her.  But  the  widow  knew  a  thing  or  two  herself, 
and  when  she  said  “  yes  ”  it  was  not  an  unqualified  drop-in-the-arms 
“yes,”  but  a  conditional  “yes.” 

The  condition  was  that  the  Judge  should  insure  his  life  in  her 
favor  for  $10,000.  The  widow  did  not  intend  to  take  any  chances  in 
the  matter  either.  If  she  was  to  become  Mrs.  Gillett  the  policy  must 
be  taken  out  before  the  marriage,  so  that  she  would  be  sure  about  it. 
Judge  Gillett  hunted  up  an  insurance  agent  and  took  out  the  policy, 
and  three  days  later  the  widow  Zimmerman  became  Mrs.  Gillett. 
She  took  charge  of  the  policy,  and  that  policy  was  kept  paid  up. 

Last  year  Judge  Gillett  died  insolvent.  One  of  his  creditors  was 
the  American  National  Bank  of  Kansas  City.  The  bank  sued  the 
estate  and  promptly  sought  an  injunction  against  the  Northwestern 
Life  Insurance  Company  to  prevent  the  payment  of  the  insurance 
policy  which  had  bought  Judge  Gillett  a  wife.  The  case  was  heard 
before  Judge  Foster  to-day.  The  Widow  Gillett  took  the  stand  and 
told  the  story  of  her  business  venture  when  she  was  the  Widow 
Zimmerman.  She  said  that  she  had  married  Judge  Gilllett  for  the 
consideration  of  a  $10,000  insurance  policy,  and  she  told  how  the 
policy  had  been  written  before  the  marriage,  so  that  there  might  not 
be  the  proverbial  slip. 

Judge  Foster  listened  to  the  evidence,  and  as  it  appeared  that,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  policy,  the  name  of  Zimmerman  would  not  have 
been  exchanged  for  that  of  Gillett,  he  decided  that  the  money  called 
for  by  the  policy  was  never  the  property  of  Judge  Gillett;  that  he 
paid  that  in  advance  for  a  wife  in  point  of  fact,  and  he  decided  in 
favor  of  Mrs.  Gillett.  The  insurance  company  promptly  paid  over 
the  money  to  Judge  Horton,  Mrs.  Gillett’s  attorney.” 


The  New  York  Sun  says:  “Life  insurance  companies  are  often 
reproached  for  interposing  unconscionable  defences  to  claims  made 
against  them.  A  striking  example  of  a  defence  of  this  character  in 
a  case  in  which  aninsurance  corporation  was  the  plaintiff  is  furnished 
by  a  foreclosure  suit  which  recently  came  before  the  Appellate 
Division  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  this  city.  The  Washington  Life 
Insurance  Company  sought  to  foreclose  a  mortgage  which  it  had 
taken  as  an  investment  in  the  course  of  its  business.  An  act  of  the 
Legislature  passed  in  1892  provides  that  bonds  and  mortgages  taken 
as  securities  by  insurance  companies  shall  be  upon  ‘  improved,  un¬ 
incumbered  real  property  in  the  State  worth  50  per  cent,  more  than 
the  amount  loaned  thereon.’  The  defendant  put  in  an  answer  alleg¬ 
ing  that  ‘the  mortgaged  premises  were  incumbered  by  another 
mortgage  when  he  borrowed  the  money  from  the  insurance  company, 
and  that  the  sum  loaned  to  him  represented  more  than  half  the  value 
of  the  property.’  This  defence  was  declared  to  be  untenable,  both  by 
the  Judge  at  Special  Term  and  by  the  Appellate  Division.  The  State 
might  take  action  against  a  corporation  for  making  an  investment  in 
disregard  of  the  statute,  but  the  security  is  not  void,  and  a  debtor 
cannot  avail  himself  of  such  a  plea  to  avoid  paying  a  just  demand 
against  him.” 

Systematic  Fire  Department  in  Kentucky. — Our  fire  depart¬ 
ment  is  to  be  commended  for  its  excellent  discipline.  This  was 
observed  by  a  lady  who  lives  in  the  East  End  last  week,  when  the  old 
Long  Station  burned.  She  was  awakened  by  the  alarm,  and  seeing  a 
great  light  in  the  sky,  dressed,  although  more  than  a  mile  distant,  and 
struck  out  for  the  scene  of  the  fire.  After  walking  about  three- 
quarters  of  the  distance,  she  reached  the  engine  house,  and  seeing 
that  the  engine  had  not  been  taken  out  yet,  she  stopped  to  inquire 
what  was  the  matter.  The  chief  replied  that  they  were  waiting  to 
call  the  roll,  and  some  of  the  members  had  not  arrived,  that  they 
never  went  to  a  fire  without  first  calling  the  roll.  This,  he  explained, 
was  done  to  prevent  fraud  being  practiced  upon  the  city,  which  pays 
each  member  of  the  company  who  responds  to  the  alarm  $1.  We 
venture  to  say  that  there  is  not  another  fire  company  in  the  United 
States  run  so  systematically  as  ours. — Russellville  Herald. 


Switzerland’s  National  Council  has  voted  unanimously  to  make 
insurance  against  accident  and  sickness  compulsory  on  all  citizens. 
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RHODE  ISLAND  REPORT  FOR  1897. 

THE  NEW  MUTUAL  FIRE  COMPANIES. 

During  the  past  three  years  charters  have  been  granted  to  a  num¬ 
ber  of  new  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Companies.  The  provisions  made 
by  the  charters  of  these  companies  require  them  to  have  $200, oco  or 
#300,000,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  subscribed  risks  before  insuring 
against  loss  or  damage  to  property,  but  do  not  state  whether  the 
amount  of  these  risks  shall  be  upon  property  located  within  this 
State  or  where  it  shall  be,  or  provide  that  they  should  certify  to  the 
commissioner  when  they  had  the  subscribed  amount,  consequently 
several  of  these  companies  obtained  the  amount  necessary,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  risks  subscribed  by  Rhode  Island  property  own¬ 
ers,  by  soliciting  risks  from  brokers  in  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Chicago, 
New  York,  Montreal  and  several  other  cities,  relying  wholly  upon 
the  brokers’  honesty  as  to  whether  the  risk  existed  or  not,  and  if  so, 
without  regard  to  hazard,  moral  or  otherwise. 

After  repeated  inquiries  from  the  policyholders  in  relation  to  the 
standing  of  these  companies  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  make  an 
examination  of  their  affairs,  which  disclosed  some  very  peculiar 
transactions  by  their  managers. 

The  records  of  one  company  were  incomplete  in  many  respects, 
no  dates  having  been  kept  when  the  policies  were  issued,  locations 
of  risks  were  not  given,  and  nearly  every  application  for  the  sub¬ 
scribed  amount  required  by  its  charter  was  made  out  and  signed  by 
the  clerk  in  the  office.  Correspondence  with  a  number  of  parties 
whose  names  appeared  in  the  policy  register  as  policyholders,  re¬ 
vealed  the  fact  that  they  had  no  insurance  with  them  whatever  and 
were  not  aware  that  such  a  company  existed.  The  books  of  another 
showed  that  the  officers,  in  order  to  enter  a  Western  State,  arranged 
with  a  broker  in  Boston  to  give  them  $ 220,000  of  insurance,  an 
amount  sufficient  with  what  they  had  already  on  their  books  to 
enable  them  to  enter  the  State.  The  premiums  on  this  business 
amounted  to  #5094.  This  transaction  took  place  in  October,  1895. 
This  amount  of  insurance  was  carried  on  their  books  until  February 
4th,  1896,  when  it  was  cancelled.  The  cash  book  showed  a  check 
was  received  December  31st,  1895,  for  #4250,  premiums  due  on  busi¬ 
ness  less  commissions,  and  January  2d,  1896,  three  days  after  the 
receipt  of  the  check,  this  amount  was  paid  back  to  the  party  in 
Boston  who  had  accommodated  them  with  the  insurance.  By  this 
transaction  the  company  was  not  only  able  to  enter  the  Western  State, 
but  to  increase  its  bank  account  and  make  a  favorable  showing  when 
filing  statement  for  December  31st,  1895. 

Another  company’s  books  when  examined  in  July  showed  the 
company  to  be  insolvent,  and  had  been  for  two  months  previous. 
Their  statement  to  this  department  for  the  year  ending  December 
31st,  1895,  showed  they  had  cash  assets  of  #9527.53.  The  receipts 
from  January  1st  to  July  31st,  1896,  amounted  to  #8626.04,  making  a 
total  of  #18,153.57.  Disbursements  for  the  same  period  amounted 
to  #14,658.71,  leaving  a  balance  of  #3494.86.  Only  #500  of  this 
balance  could  be  found,  which  was  cash  in  office.  The  cashier  of 
the  bank  where  the  company  made  its  deposit  refused  to  give  any 
information  whatever  thereto.  It  was  afterwards  found  the  cashier’s 
name  appeared  on  the  company’s  records  as  one  of  the  directors. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  examiners  there  was  no  deposit,  and  the  cash  in 
office  was  obtained  for  the  occasion.  No  bank  book  was  produced 
by  the  treasurer  of  the  company  after  repeated  requests  to  do  so. 
The  assets,  admitting  the  #500  as  funds  of  the  company,  with 
premiums  due  from  agents,  amounted  to  #1,315.76;  liabilities  to 
#27,381.61. 

Another  company’s  accounts  showed  a  balance  of  #1,600  that  could 
not  be  found.  They  had  about  #7,000  of  losses  and  not  a  dollar  of 
assets.  The  way  business  has  been  transacted  by  some  of  these  new 
Mutuals  is  deplorable,  to  say  the  least,  and  the  Legislature  should 
either  refuse  to  grant  any  more  charters  to  Mutual  Fire  Companies 
or  require  all  Mutuals  chartered  in  the  future  to  have  not  less  than 
$500,000  in  subscribed  risks  on  Rhode  Island  property  before  issuing 
a  policy  against  damage  or  loss,  and  to  furnish  the  Commissioner 
with  a  list  showing  the  name  of  each  subscriber,  location  of  property, 
and  the  amount  subscribed  by  each,  the  officers  to  obtain  a  certificate 
of  authority  from  this  department  as  having  complied  with  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  their  charters,  but  not  until  the  Commissioner  is  sat¬ 
isfied  the  lists  of  subscribed  risks  filed  is  correct  in  every  particular. 


In  compliance  with  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  Missouri,  the 
Insurance  Department  has  been  removed  from  St.  Louis  to  Jeffer¬ 
son  City,  Mo. 


Law  Department. 


In  the  Superior  Court. 

The  State  of  Maryland  v.  the  International  Fraternal 

Alliance. 

When  the  Code  attaches  certain  conditions  and  limitations  to  the  exercise  of 
any  given  corporate  purpose,  they  must  be  observed,  notwithstanding  such  pur¬ 
pose  may  be  united  with  some  other  in  one  corporation. 

The  form  of  government  required  by  the  Act  of  1894,  Chapter  295,  for  a  frater¬ 
nal  beneficial  association  is  one  that  is  conducted  exclusively  by  its  own  members 
and  their  representatives,  and  if  such  an  association  and  an  insurance  company 
be  united  in  one  corporation,  and  the  local  assemblies  be  composed  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  both,  and  representatives  be  sent  to  the  higher  governing  bodies  by  joint 
action,  the  form  of  government  is  not  suchas  is  prescribed  for  such  an  association. 

Where  such  a  corporation  has  such  a  form  of  government,  and  the  receipts 
from  all  sources  go  into  one  general  fund,  which  is  used  in  common  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  each  business,  such  corporation,  so  far  as  it  is  a  fraternal  beneficiary 
association,  is  not  conducted  for  the  sole  benefit  of  its  members  and  their  benefi¬ 
ciaries,  and  is  conducted  for  profit. 

The  issuing  of  insurance  in  a  greater  sum  than  $1,000  on  any  one  life  by  a  cor¬ 
poration  incorporated  under  section  127,  Article  23,  is  an  abuse  of  corporate 
power. 

Even  if  there  be  no  limit  in  the  by-laws  of  an  assessment  insurance  order  on  the 
power  of  assessment,  its  exercise  is  nevertheless  restricted  by  the  limitations 
of  good  faith  and  a  fair  construction  of  its  contracts. 

Ritchie,  J. — This  is  the  second  time  the  Governor  of  the  State  has 
felt  called  on  to  direct  the  institution  of  proceedings  for  the  forfeit¬ 
ure  of  the  charter  of  this  defendant  corporation.  In  the  first  pro¬ 
ceeding,  in  1893,  Judge  Wickes,  sitting  as  of  this  court,  after  a  thor¬ 
ough  examination  into  the  character  of  this  organization,  and  in  a 
clear  and  forcible  opinion,  determined  that  it  was,  in  violation  of  its 
charter,  conducting  an  insurance  business  under  the  guise  of  a  ben¬ 
eficial  order,  and  he  signed  a  decree  forfeiting  its  charter. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  concurred  fully  with  Judge  Wickes  in  the 
determination  that  the  defendant  had  been  unlawfully  conducting  an 
insurance  business,  but  out  of  consideration  for  its  large  number  of 
members  and  to  save  them  from  the  losses  that  might  result  from  a 
dissolution,  reversed  the  decree  which  forfeited  the  charter.  77  Md. 
547.  The  court,  however,  at  the  same  time  laid  before  the  defend¬ 
ant  a  plain  alternative,  viz.,  either  to  resort  to  the  appropriate  juris¬ 
diction  and  wind  up  its  insurance  business  and  continue  simply  as  a 
beneficial  order;  or  to  amend  its  charter  wider  section  17,  of  Article 
23,  of  the  Code  (for  the  formation  of  regular  life  insurance  compa¬ 
nies)  and  section  38  (allowing  incorporation  for  two  or  more  pur¬ 
poses),  and  thus  “bring  itself  within  the  provisions  of  the  insurance 
laws  of  the  State,”  and  be  authorized  to  carry  on  both  its  beneficial 
and  insurance  business. 

The  defendant  thereupon  amended  its  charter  and  continued  its 
insurance  business,  but  whether  or  not  it  took  the  steps  pointed  out 
by  the  Court  of  Appeals  as  necessary  to  enable  it  to  carry  on  the 
sort  of  insurance  it  was  then  engaged  in,  and  has  since  conducted, 
will  be  seen  later. 

This  Order  was  first  incorporated  in  1888,  under  Art.  23,  sec.  14, 
of  the  Code,  “for  social,  benevolent,  fraternal  and  beneficial  pur¬ 
poses,”  with  a  lodge  system,  a  ritual,  and  a  capital  stock  of  $5,000. 
In  1889,  it  was  re-incorporated  “for  social  or  fraternal  beneficial 
purposes,  or  both,”  omitting  the  capital  stock  feature.  It  was  under 
this  charter  that  the  case  referred  to  was  heard.  After  its  decision 
in  1893,  the  charter  was  amended,  as  stated,  and  the  Order  incorpo¬ 
rated  itself  also  under  section  127  and  following  sections.  This 
amendment  authorized  it  to  “grant  and  issue  insurances”  on  lives 
upon  the  mutual  assessment  plan,  to  pay  benefits  in  case  of  sickness, 
&c.,  and  also  provided  for  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000,  divided  into  one 
hundred  shares.  The  conditions  and  limitations  upon  organizations 
incorporated  under  section  127,  were  then  set  out  in  section  128,  as 
amended  by  the  Act  of  1892,  Ch.  488. 

In  November,  1895,  the  charter  was  again  amended.  The  old  fra¬ 
ternal  beneficial  purposes  are  again  retained,  and  the  Order  is  fur¬ 
ther  re-incorporated  under  section  127,  &c.,  and  also  incorporated 
under  section  143  E,  &c.,  as  set  forth  in  the  Act  of  1894,  Chapter 
295.  This  Act  for  the  first  time  in  our  corporation  laws  used  the 
designation,  defined  the  meaning,  and  provided  for  the  incorpora¬ 
tion  of  “a  fraternal  beneficiary  association.”  The  purposes  set 
out  in  the  charter  of  1895,  in  addition  to  the  original  purpose  of  sec¬ 
tion  14,  are  to  “grant  and  issue  insurances  or  benefits  upon  the  lives 
of  individuals,”  as  provided  in  said  sections  127  and  143  E,  &c.  The 
capital  stock  of  $10,000,  under  section  128,  is  retained.  Section  127 
has  been  amended  by  1894,  ch.  258,  and  section  128,  further 
amended  by  1894,  ch.  256,  but  neither  in  any  respect  material  to 
this  case.  This  is  the  charter  now  under  consideration. 

Upon  the  filing  of  the  petition  in  this  case  an  order  was  passed 
requiring  the  defendant  to  show  cause  why  its  charter  should  not  be 
forfeited  ;  it  filed  its  answer  and  the  State  has  demurred. 

It  is  charged  : 

First,  that  the  defendant  under  one  act  of  incorporation  is  con¬ 
ducting  both  an  insurance  business  under  section  127  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  a  “fraternal  beneficiary  association  ”  under  section  143  E; 
that  from  the  very  nature  of  such  an  association  as  defined  in  143  E, 
it  is  impossible  for  its  business  to  be  conducted  together  with  the 
insurance  business,  and  that  the  attempt  to  combine  the  two  neces¬ 
sarily  involves  a  violation  of  its  charter  as  an  association,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  fact  that  under  section  38  a  company  may  in  general 
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be  incorporated  for  two  or  more  purposes;  that  even  if  the  two  pur¬ 
poses  could  be  united  in  one  corporation,  the  defendant  has  violated 
its  charter  as  a  fraternal  beneficiary  association  in  that  its  business 
as  such  is  not  conducted  for  the  sole  benefit  of  its  members,  that  it 
is  conducted  for  profit,  and  that  it  has  not  a  representative  form  of 
government. 

Second.  That  defendant  has  been  issuing  policies  for  a  larger 
amount  than  $iooo  upon  one  life. 

Third.  That  the  defendant,  in  or  about  the  last  year  (the  seventh) 
of  the  maturing  payment  of  $ 700  under  the  “  Golden  Cycle  ”  policy, 
has  been  and  is  now  levying  a  note  assessment  of  #650,  and  that  the 
same  is  a  practical  forfeiture  of  such  policies. 

Fourth.  That  defendant  is  issuing  insurance  upon  the  lives  of 
infants  under  ten  years  of  age. 

First.  The  Double  Incorporation. 

This  defendant  is  unquestionably  incorporated  under  section  143 
E  of  1894,  ch.  295,  as  “  a  fraternal  beneficiary  association,”  as  well  as 
for  the  insurance  business  under  section  127.  The  answer  is  not 
explicit  in  either  admitting  or  denying  the  petition  in  this  respect, 
but  seems  to  set  up  the  claim  that  this  order  is  within  the  proviso  of 
section  143  E,  and  apparently  by  suggestion  rather  than  averment, 
seeks  to  rely  on  the  distinction  between  being  “brought  within  the 
terms”  of  the  Act,  and  being  incorporated  under  it.  The  proviso 
provides  that  certain  corporations  therein  described  may,  on  the  con¬ 
dition  named,  “  conduct  their  business  in  this  State  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  governing  fraternal  beneficiary  societies,  orders  or  associa¬ 
tions.”  To  avail  of  this  privilege  does  not  require  re-incorporation 
of  the  corporations  referred  to,  nor  was  any  amendment  of  defend¬ 
ant’s  charter  necessary  in  order  to  secure  the  benefit  of  the  proviso, 
if  the  order  was  within  its  terms. 

One  important  condition  moreover  is  imposed  upon  corporations 
that  desire  the  benefit  of  the  proviso,  and  that  is  the  deposit  of 
$ 10,000  with  the  Insurance  Commissioner.  The  answer  alleges  a 
deposit  of  $10,000  with  the  Commissioner,  but  the  endorsements  on 
the  “20  payment”  life  policy  exhibits,  and  its  1893  charter,  show 
that  this  $10,000  is  the  deposit  made  in  that  year  and  required  by 
section  128,  as  amended,  for  its  insurance  business.  These  policies 
represent  oid  line  life  insurance  pure  and  simple,  and  if  authorized, 
can  be  so  only  under  section  128.  Besides,  the  statement  was  made 
by  the  State  in  argument  that  the  deposit  of  $10,000  mentioned  in 
the  proviso  had  never  been  made,  and  it  was  not  denied  or  ques¬ 
tioned.  But  the  terms  of  the  charter  and  the  certificate  of  the  Insur¬ 
ance  Commissioner  inserted  in  the  answer,  make  it  perfectly  plain 
that  the  defendant,  in  pursuance  of  section  143  Q,  is  incorporated 
under  the  Act  of  1894,  as  “a  fraternal  beneficiary  association,”  and 
render  any  further  discussion  of  the  question  unnecessary. 

The  defendant  is  thus  an  insurance  company  under  section  127, 
etc.,  and  a  “fraternal  beneficiary  association”  under  the  Act  of  1894. 

It  is  urged  by  the  State  that  these  two  purposes  cannot  be  united 
in  one  corporation,  but,  without  passing  on  this  question,  it  may  be 
safely  said  that  where  the  law  attaches  certain  conditions  and  limi¬ 
tations  to  the  exercise  of  any  given  corporate  purpose,  those  condi¬ 
tions  and  limitations  cannot  be  destroyed  or  subverted  by  com¬ 
bining  such  purpose  with  some  other  under  one  corporation.  If 
the  two  cannot  be  united  in  a  joint  prosecution  their  administration 
must,  at  least,  be  kept  separate.  The  statute  will  not  permit  the 
evasion  or  abrogation  of  prescribed  requisites  and  conditions  by  a 
scheme  of  combination. 

Among  the  essential  requisites  of  such  an  association  under  the 
Act  of  1894  are  (a)  that  it  shall  have  a  representative  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  ;  ( b )  that  it  shall  be  conducted  for  the  sole  benefit  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  and  their  beneficiaries  ;  (c)  that  it  shall  not  be  conducted  for 
profit. 

Let  us  look  now  at  the  organization  of  this  corporation.  Its  form 
of  government  comprises  local  assemblies,  grand  assemblies,  and  the 
Annual  Congress.  The  active  management  is  vested  in  a  board  of 
ten  trustees  called  “The  Cabinet,”  elected  by  the  Congress.  The 
local  assemblies  are  composed  of  a  certain  number  of  policy  and 
certificate  holders,  the  grand  assemblies  are  composed  of  delegates 
chosen  by  the  local  assemblies,  and  the  Congress  is  composed  chiefly 
of  delegates  chosen  by  the  grand  assemblies.  The  Congress  on  the 
face  of  the  last  compilation  of  by-laws  (1896)  seems  to  be  the 
supreme  authority  of  the  Order,  and  we  have  apparently  what  might 
be  called  a  representative  form  of  government. 

But  representative  of  whom  9  Of  those  who  are  members  of  the 
beneficiary  association?  No,  but  representative  of  them  and  of  the 
policyholders  both  together.  The  local  assemblies  are  composed, 
without  distinction,  both  of  those  who  hold  policies  of  insurance 
under  section  127,  and  those  who  hold  certificates  for  benefits  under 
section  143  E.  By-laws  page  27.  In  the  conduct  of  business  in  the 
local  assemblies  the  policyholders  thus  have  as  much  part  and  voice 
as  the  members  of  the  association,  and  of  course  may  at  any  time 
antagonize,  if  not  override,  their  interests.  As  the  organization 
rests  on  the  local  assemblies,  this  feature  of  amalgamation  pervades 
the  whole  system  of  government  up  to  and  including  the  Congress 
and  Cabinet.  This  is  not  the  form  of  government  required  of  this 
defendant  by  the  Act  so  far  as  it  is  an  association.  The  Act  re¬ 
quires  that  these  beneficiary  associations  shall  have  a  representative 
form  of  government  of  their  own ,  that  is,  one  conducted  exclusively 
by  their  own  members  and  their  representatives.  This  one  has  no 
form  of  government  of  its  own,  and  is  apparently  subordinated 
throughout  the  whole  scheme  to  the  insurance  interests. 

I  have  said  the  by-laws  of  1896  apparently  show  a  representa¬ 
tive  form  of  government,  although  not  such  as  the  law  requires,  but 


on  page  25  there  is  a  note  in  fine  print  which  states  that  “Article  7 
of  part  2  ”  of  the  by-laws  of  1895  is  still  in  force.  Turning  to  this 
article  we  find  the  extraordinary  provision  that  the  stockholders  are 
authorized  to  exercise  all  the  powers  conferred  upon  the  corporation , 
“anything  to  the  contrary  in  these  by-laws  notwithstanding,”  and 
may  amend  or  annul  the  by-laws  of  the  Congress  and  pass  by-laws 
of  their  own  to  govern  the  corporation.  It  thus  appears  that  the 
elaborate  so-called  representative  form  of  government,  such  as  it  is, 
is  a  mere  sham,  if  not  intended  as  a  deceit,  existing  only  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  stockholders,  and  that  the  absolute  control  both  of 
the  insurance  and  beneficiary  business  is  vested  in  the  handful  of 
men  who  hold  its  small  amount  of  insurance  stock.  This  defen¬ 
dant  has  thus  plainly  abused  its  corporate  powers  with  respect  to 
the  form  of  government  which  the  law  requires  it  to  maintain  so  far 
as  it  is  a  fraternal  beneficiary  association. 

The  other  requisites  of  such  an  association  have  been  equally  dis¬ 
regarded.  The  total  receipts  of  the  Order  from  whatever  source 
are  placed  in  one  general  account  (Art.  III).  Whatever  may  be 
needed  is  drawn  from  this  general  account  and  constitutes  a  general 
“expense  fund,”  and  the  balance  is  divided  into  a  “  benefit”  and  a 
“  reserve  ”  fund.  There  is  practically  no  distinction  between  the 
last  two  funds;  they  seem  to  be  jointly  applicable  to  the  payment 
of  benefits,  policies,  loans,  investments  and  future  obligations.  The 
“Building  and  Loan  Insurance”  department  is  fully  described  in  the 
by-laws  of  1895,  page  24  (kept  in  force  by  1896,  page  25).  Thus, 
without  any  distinction  as  to  the  sources  of  revenue,  the  assessments 
and  dues  from  the  members  of  the  association,  and  the  receipts  from 
the  insurance  business,  go  into  one  common  fund,  which  is  appropri¬ 
ated  alike  to  all  the  purposes  just  mentioned.  It  is  thus  manifest 
from  the  combined  membership  of  the  assemblies,  the  absolute  con¬ 
trol  of  the  stockholders,  and  the  intermingling  of  its  beneficiary 
revenue  with  that  of  its  insurance  business,  that  this  Order, so  far  as 
it  is  a  fraternal  beneficiary  association,  is  not  conducted  solely  for 
the  benefit  of  its  members  and  their  beneficiaries;  and  it  is  equally 
manifest  from  the  manner  in  which  one  business  is  interwoven  with 
the  other,  and  from  the  use  of  the  revenue  of  the  association  in  the 
insurance  and  loan  business,  that  its  business  as  an  association  is 
carried  on  for  profit. 

Second.  Policies  in  excess  of  $1000. 

When  the  Court  of  Appeals,  in  1893,  saved  the  charter  of  this 
Order,  although  it  had  been  guilty  of  an  abuse  of  its  powers,  it  was 
advised  by  the  court  to  wind  up  its  insurance  business,  or,  if  it  desired 
to  continue  that  business,  to  incorporate  itself  under  Section  17  (pro¬ 
viding  for  regular  life  insurance).  The  court  of  course  was  familiar 
with  the  Act  of  1892,  Chapter  488,  but  the  defendant  was  not  referred 
to  that  Act  for  the  continuance  of  such  insurance  business  as  it  was 
then  conducting.  Its  chief  business  then  was  that  represented  by  its 
“Golden  Cycle”  policy.  Instead  of  incorporating  itself  under  Sec¬ 
tion  17,  it  incorporated  itself  tinder  Section  127,  etc.  (Section  128  hav¬ 
ing  then  been  amended  by  the  Act  of  1892),  and  has  continued  the 
insurance  business  through  its  Golden  Cycle  and  other  forms  of 
policies  ever  since. 

Section  128,  as  then  amended  (1894,  Ch.  256,  makes  no  material 
change),  required  the  deposit  of  only  $10,000,  but  it  limited  the  insur¬ 
ance  to  be  issued  to  a  sum  not  greater  than  $1000  on  any  one  life. 

Now,  these  Cycle  policies  which  defendant  continued  in  its  busi¬ 
ness,  provide  for  the  payment  of  $700  at  the  end  of  each  seven  years 
during  the  life  of  the  policy.  The  longest  period  for  which  they 
could  be  issued  is  forty-nine  years,  and,  within  that  limit,  for  multi¬ 
ples  of  seven,  provided  that  if  the  insured  dies  he  gets  only  the 
maturing  instalment.  One  of  these  policies  issued  to  any  one  be¬ 
tween  17  and  25  years  of  age  is  an  insurance,  not  for  $700,  but  for 
$4,900,  payable  in  instalments  of  $700  each  seven  years,  in  case  the 
insured  survives  the  full  period.  (See  Table,  Ex.  G.  C.  P.,  and  By¬ 
laws,  1895,  page  23).  Nor  is  this  all.  The  by-laws  provided  that 
any  one  member  might  have  seven  of  these  policies  on  his  life.  Such 
insurance  as  this,  notwithstanding  the  forbearance  and  warning 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  was  again  openly  conducted  within  five 
days  after  the  court’s  decision,  and  has  been  ever  since,  under  the 
pretense  that  it  was  authorized  by  its  amended  charter. 

Since  1893  the  defendant  has  introduced  its  “20  payment  life  ” 
and  “  20  year  endowment  ”  policies,  and  also  a  “junior  form,”  and 
is  now  issuing  these.  Until  January,  1897,  it  issued  the  first  two 
forms  in  varying  sums  up  to  $5000.  The  maximum  was  then  reduced, 
but  it  is  still  $3000.  The  defendant  seems  never  to  have  paid  any 
regard  whatever  to  the  limitation  in  its  charter  of  $ioco,  and  it  is 
true,  as  charged,  that  it  has  been  abusing  its  corporate  powers  as  an 
insurance  company  ever  since  1893.  * 

Third.  The  assessments  on  the  Cycle  Policies. 

Under  these  policies,  as  stated,  a  payment  of  $700  matures  every 
seven  years.  The  issue  of  them  began  with  the  original  incorpora¬ 
tion  in  1888,  and  their  scheme  is  fully  described  in  the  by-laws  of 
1895,  page  22  (continued  in  force  by  1896,  page  25).  A  difference 
between  figures  as  to  stated  dues,  and  lack  of  data  as  to  assessments, 
make  it  impossible  to  tell  accurately  what  amount  is  payable  on  these 
policies,  during  the  first  six  years,  but' there  is  enough  to  make  it 
safe  to  say  that  the  payments  amount  to  at  least  about  $300. 

It  is  charged  and  admitted  that  in  addition  to  these  payments  this 
defendant  has  been,  and  is  now,  at  about  the  beginning  of  the  sev¬ 
enth  year,  levying  upon  each  of  these  policies  a  note  assessment  of 
$650,  so  drawn  as  to  mature  at  the  maturity  of  the  $700  payment, 
when  the  note  is  to  be  handed  back  to  the  insured  as  part  of  his  $700. 
Under  its  by-laws  there  is  no  reason  why  the  defendant  may  not 
cover  the  remaining  $50,  and  more  too,  with  another  assessment 
during  the  balance  of  the  year,  if  he  chooses  to  do  so.  Of  course  the 
policy  lapses  if  this  note  is  not  given. 
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While  there  is  no  limit  in  the  by-laws  upon  the  defendant’s  power 
of  assessment,  its  exercise  is  nevertheless  restricted  by  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  good  faith  and  a  fair  construction  of  its  contracts.  Such  an 
assessment  as  this  is  practical  confiscation,  and  a  most  oppressive 
abuse  of  corporate  power.  Its  effect,  if  not  its  purpose,  is  to  force 
a  large  number  of  lapses.  The  defendant  may  well  say  that  its  effort 
has  been  “  to  retire  ”  this  class  of  policies.  If,  as  suggested,  this 
assessment  has  been  made  necessary  because  of  the  financial  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  company,  then  the  continued  existence  of  such  a  corpora¬ 
tion  would  be  a  fraud  upon  the  corporation  law  and  a  pitfall  to  the 
humbler  classes  of  the  community  with  whom  to  a  large  extent  it 
deals. 

The  answer  asserts  that  the  right  to  levy  this  assessment  was  dis¬ 
tinctly  upheld  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  the  recent  case  of  Barton 
against  this  Alliance.  I  do  not  so  understand  that  case.  Among 
other  things  considered  in  that  case  was  a  scheme  then  recently 
adopted  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  defendant  to  meet  its  obli¬ 
gations,  of  which  scheme  this  $650  assessment  was  the  most  import¬ 
ant  feature.  The  plaintiffs  relied  on  this  scheme  as  an  admission  of 
insolvency. 

The  court  held  that  the  only  question  they  could  consider  was 
insolvency  vel  non  of  defendant  ;  also  that  the  scheme  of  defendant 
“undoubtedly  stretches  the  power  of  assessment  to  its  ultimate 
limit  ”  but  was  not  an  admission  of  insolvency .  But,  the  court  adds, 
“  whether  it  amounts  to  a  fraudulent  conducting  of  its  business,  or 
is  in  excess  of  its  charter  powers ,  or  fraudulent  in  that  it  enables  those 
who  held  the  earlier  policies  to  appropriate  to  themselves  the  avail¬ 
able  cash  in  the  treasury,  leaving  the  holders  of  policies  of  later 
date  either  to  bear  the  burden  of  the  heavy  assessments  or  submit 
to  the  annulment  of  their  policies,  are  matters  with  which  in  this 
proceeding,  for  the  reason  stated,  we  are  not  concerned."  I  can  see 
no  justification  of  this  assessment  in  Barton’s  case. 

Fourth.  Infant  Insurance. 

It  is  charged  and  admitted  that  the  defendant  also  insures  the 
lives  of  infants  under  ten  years  of  age  ;  and  the  tables  show  that 
they  are  insured  at  the  age  of  two  years  and  upward. 

The  Code,  section  141,  recognizes  the  general  right  to  issue  insur¬ 
ance  upon  the  lives  of  infants  under  ten  years  of  age,  but  the  point 
here  made  is  that  insurance  on  the  lives  of  such  infants  is  contrary 
to  the  policy  and  purposes  of  such  an  association  as  is  the  defend¬ 
ant,  and  that  the  duties,  contracts  and  obligations  of  membership 
are  of  such  a  character  as  necessarily  to  exclude  children  so  young. 
The  authorities  as  to  the  eligibility  to  membership  of  infants  in  ben¬ 
eficial  associations  are  in  conflict.  It  is  held  in  Globe  Asso.  63 
Hun.  263  (affirmed  135  N.  Y.  280)  and  People  v.  Industrial,  92  Hun. 
31 1  (149  N.  Y.  606)  that  they  are  not  eligible,  and  in  Mutual  Asso. 
v.  Hunt,  127  Ill.  257  that  they  are.  There  is,  however,  so  little 
before  me  in  this  connection  that  I  am  unable  to  accurately  deter¬ 
mine  the  status  of  this  infant  insurance,  nor,  in  view  of  what  has 
been  said  as  to  the  other  charges,  is  it  necessary  to  pass  on  this 
question. 

On  the  whole  case  I  think  abundant  cause  has  been  shown  for  the 
forfeiture  of  this  charter.  I  have  however  been  urged  by  the  defend¬ 
ant  in  argument,  in  case  I  found  any  abuse  of  corporate  powers, 
to  exercise  the  discretion  vested  by  section  260  and  withhold  a  final 
decree  of  forfeiture,  and  pass  an  order  requiring  the  defendant  to 
remedy  the  grievance,  out  of  consideration  for  the  alleged  good  faith 
of  the  trustees  or  “Cabinet”  and  the  interests  of  the  members. 
This  discretion  was  exercised  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  behalf 
of  defendant  in  1893,  with  no  better  result  than  repeated  violations 
of  its  charter  ever  since,  and  I  see  nothing  now  that  appeals  to  its 
exercise  a  second  time.  Besides,  the  abuses  complained  of  are  so 
deep-rooted  and  widespread,  and  defendant’s  mode  of  conducting 
its  entire  business  is  so  interwoven  with  what  is  illegal,  and  with  its 
unlawful  form  of  government,  that  in  order  to  let  this  corporation 
continue,  it  would  be  necessary  to  practically  wipe  out  everything 
subsequent  to  its  certificate  of  incorporation  and  have  it  start  over 
again  from  the  beginning. 

As  to  the  trustees,  I  cannot  believe  that  they  have  been  ignorant 
or  innocent  of  the  violations  of  the  charter  which  in  some  respects 
have  been  committed  ever  since  1893. 

Nine  of  them  were  the  trustees  named,  both  in  the  certificate  of 
1893  and  that  of  1895,  ar>d  ^ve  of  the  nine  were  the  incorporators 
under  each.  As  intelligent  men  and  experienced  both  in  the  insur¬ 
ance  and  benefit  business,  they  must  have  known  that  the  corpora¬ 
tion  had  no  powers  except  such  as  were  set  forth  in  the  certificates 
prepared  under  their  instructions,  and  that  in  the  exercise  of  such 
powers  as  were  conferred,  the  order  was  bound  to  act  in  conformity 
with  the  special  sections  under  which  they  saw  proper  to  have  it  in¬ 
corporated,  and  knowing  these  things  they  must  have  been  fully  cog¬ 
nizant  of  every  violation  of  the  charter  that  was  committed. 

From  their  prominent  position  and  influence  in  the  Order,  these 
trustees,  in  my  judgment,  were  knowingly  and  persistently  parties  to 
all  these  abuses  of  corporate  power. 

As  to  the  members  at  large,  I  have  no  reason  for  thinking  that 
their  interests  would  be  promoted  by  a  continuance  of  this  corpora¬ 
tion.  There  is  nothing  in  the  case  to  make  me  assume  that  the 
defendant  would  be  less  oppressive  to  them  when  occasion  offered 
than  it  has  been  to  those  holding  the  cycle  policies,  and  I  think  it 
would  be  better  for  the  members  to  wind  up  this  corporation  right 
now,  rather  than  leave  them  to  the  hazards  of  the  future. 

Being  of  opinion,  therefore,  that  the  defendant  corporation  has 
been  guilty  of  the  misuse  and  abuse  of  its  corporate  powers  and 
franchises,  and  that  the  public  interest  requires  the  forfeiture  of  its 
charter,  I  will  sign  a  decree  declaring  the  same  forfeited. 


Supreme  Court  of  Maine. 

John  Hanscom  v.  North  British  and  Mercantile  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany. 

Judgment  for  the  plaintiff  against  the  North  British  and  Mercan¬ 
tile  Insurance  Co.  for  $3000  without  interest. 

John  Hanscom  v.  Home  Insurance  Company. 

Judgment  for  the  plaintiff  against  the  Home  Insurance  Co.  for 
$2100  without  interest. 

Whitehouse  J. — A  policy  of  fire  insurance  upon  a  dwelling  house, 
furniture  and  other  personal  property  contained  these  stipulations: 
“  This  entire  policy  unless  otherwise  provided  by  agreement  indorsed 
hereon,  or  added  thereto,  shall  be  void,  ...  if  the  building  herein 
described,  whether  intended  for  occupancy  by  the  owner  or  tenant, 
be  or  become  vacant  or  unoccupied,  or  so  remain  ten  days,  ...  or 
if  the  subject  of  insurance  be  personal  property,  and  be  or  become 
encumbered  by  a  chattel  mortgage.  This  entire  policy  shall  be  void 
...  in  case  of  any  fraud  or  false  swearing  by  the  insured,  touching 
any  matter  relating  to  this  insurance,  or  the  subject  thereof,  whether 
before  or  after  a  loss.” 

Held,  that  the  fact  that  the  furniture  remained  in  the  house  during 
the  owner’s  absence,  and  that  his  hired  man  made  a  frequent 
inspection  of  the  household  goods  and  had  a  general  oversight  of  the 
building  during  the  day,  being  on  the  premises  throughout  the  day 
every  day,  is  not  a  full  equivalent  for  the  constant  supervision 
involved  in  the  occupancy  of  the  premises  as  a  customary  place  of 
abode  and  the  actual  presence  in  the  building  of  those  who  are  living 
in  it  as  a  dwelling  house  day  and  night. 

In  this  case  the  company’s  agent  knew  that  the  plaintiff  designed 
and  used  the  premises  as  a  summer  residence. 

The  buildings  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  personal  property 
were  wholly  destroyed  by  fire  July  22,  1895  ;  and  the  defendantclaimed 
that  the  dwelling  house  had  been  unoccupied  from  the  8th  day  of 
January  preceding  until  the  day  of  the  fire,  without  the  knowledge  or 
consent  of  the  insurer  or  his  agent.  It  was  also  claimed  that  the 
personal  property  was  encumbered  by  a  chattel  mortgage  prior  to 
the  loss  and  that  there  was  false  swearing  by  the  plaintiff  in  his 
formal  proof  of  loss  in  his  testimony  before  the  court. 

Held,  That  if  the  defendant  had  denied  its  liability  under  the 
policy  by  reason  of  forfeiture,  arising  from  the  non-occupancy  of  the 
buildings,  a  cause  of  action  would  have  accrued  within  sixty  days 
after  such  denial  ;  also  that  the  defendant  had  waived  the  alleged 
forfeiture  by  failing  to  make  such  claim  immediately  after  the 
fire  and  refusing  absolutely  to  pay  the  loss.  On  the  contrary  the 
company  informed  the  plaintiff  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  fur¬ 
nish  a  schedule  of  the  furniture  ;  that  he  could  have  time  to  furnish 
it;  that  what  was  wanted  was  the  real  value  of  the  property,  and  that 
when  the  schedule  was  wanted  the  agent  would  come  and  see  him  ; 
furnished  him  with  blanks  and  instructions  on  which  to  make  proofs 
of  loss,  subjected  him  to  trouble  and  expense  in  preparing  the  sched¬ 
ules  and  proofs  of  loss,  and  required  his  attendance  at  the  general 
manager’s  office,  at  a  distance,  on  two  occasions,  for  conference  as 
to  the  ownership  of  the  property  and  the  extent  of  the  loss.  Under 
these  circumstances,  covering  a  period  of  four  months  after  the  fire, 
the  defendant  cannot  now  be  permitted  to  set  up  in  defense  a  for¬ 
feiture  of  the  policy  alleged  to  have  been  created  by  the  non-occu¬ 
pancy  of  the  buildings. 

Held,  That  the  mortgage  so  far  as  it  affects  the  personal  property 
embraced  in  the  policy  was  not  completed  by  delivery  until  the  day 
after  the  fire  ;  and  could  not  have  had  the  effect  of  increasing  the  risk 
of  insurance.  Hence  it  would  be  inequitable  now  to  give  effect  to 
the  encumbrance  as  a  reason  for  avoiding  the  policy,  and  there  being 
no  evidence  that  the  insurance  company  for  nearly  two  months 
following  the  fire  intended  to  refuse  payment  on  account  of  the 
mortgage. 

Held,  That  erroneous  estimate  and  innocent  misstatements  are  not 
a  cause  of  forfeiture  when  it  is  conceded  that  the  loss  under  a  policy, 
honestly  stated,  exceeds  the  amount  of  insurance. 

Judgment  for  the  plaintiff  against  the  Home  Insurance  Company 
for  $2100  and  against  the  North  British  &  Mercantile  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  for  $3000  without  interest  in  either  case. 


Insurance  against  a  tenant’s  loss  when  compelled  to  pay  rent  for 
a  burned  building  is  held,  in  Heller  v.  Royal  Ins.  Co.  (Pa.)  34  L.  R. 
A.  600,  to  be  unaffected  by  any  payment  to  the  tenant  from  the  land¬ 
lord  out  of  the  proceeds  of  a  policy  held  by  the  latter,  at  least  when 
the  combined  amounts  will  not  wholly  reimburse  the  tenant. 
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Medical  Department. 


RECENT  ADVANCES  IN  GENERAL  MEDICINE. 

Drs.  William  Pepper  and  Alfred  Stengel,  in  reviewing  the  year’s 
work  upon  this  subject  ( Arner .  Year-Book  of  Med.  and  Surg.,  1897), 
say  that  the  present  is  undoubtedly  an  age  of  experimentation,  and 
those  who  pursue  this  method  of  study  reach  the  most  useful  results. 
Already  the  fruits  of  laboratory  work  are  manifest  in  the  greater 
accuracy  of  the  knowledge  of  certain  affections,  and  in  that  which  is 
more  important  to  mankind,  the  discovery  of  principles  that  offer  a 
justifiable  hope  of  greater  success  in  prevention  and  treatment  of 
disease.  In  speaking  of  diphtheria  the  writers  say  that  the  same 
principles  that  have  given  to  the  world  a  remedy  that  may  at  least  be 
assumed  of  probable  value  in  this  disease  have  been  applied  to  other 
conditions.  The  work  of  Marmorek  receives  at  their  hands  particu¬ 
lar  notice.  Whether  the  serum  prepared  by  this  investigator  will 
prove  itself  as  useful  in  the  treatment  of  erysipelas  and  other  forms  of 
streptococcus-infection  as  some  maintain,  or  not,  time  alone  can  tell. 
At  present  the  evidence  favors  a  hopeful  acceptance  of  the  claims. 
In  smallpox,  typhoid  fever,  tuberculosis,  and  other  infections,  the 
results  have  been  far  less  satisfactory,  though  flattering  reports  are 
not  wanting.  The  authors  refer  to  the  greater  accuracy  of  knowl¬ 
edge  regarding  various  diseases.  This  is  evidenced  in  the  advance 
of  bacteriology  and  the  titles  of  reports  of  cases.  Pyocyaneous  in¬ 
fection,  streptococcemia,  infection  with  the  bacillus  coli,  etc.,  have 
taken  the  place  of  the  more  vague  and  insignificant  titles — septice¬ 
mia,  pyemia,  etc.  Further  investigations  will  doubtless  establish 
more  definite  distinctions  in  the  symptomatology  and  nature  of  the 
various  infections ;  but  for  the  present  it  is  sufficient  that  they  are 
beginning  to  be  recognized  and  separately  studied.  Certain  authors 
have  maintained  that  acute  rheumatism  is  a  form  of  infection  (micro¬ 
cocci),  and  the  evidence  is  strong  and  suggestive.  Reference  may 
also  be  made  to  the  positive  demonstration  of  the  gonococcus  as  a 
cause  of  general  septicemia  and  of  endocardiac  and  other  metastatic 
lesions.  Chemical  investigators  have  been  but  little  less  active  than 
the  bacteriologists.  The  problems  of  autointoxication  and  the  pro¬ 
cesses  of  normal  and  disordered  metabolism  are  beginning  to  be 
understood,  and  special  manifestations  are  recognized  in  which  spe¬ 
cific  disturbances  of  the  organic  chemistry  play  an  important  part. 
There  is  the  difference  between  the  view  of  the  present  day  and 
those  of  the  older  authors,  that  demonstration  has  taken  the  place 
of  speculation.  Reference  need  only  be  made  in  this  connection  to 
the  investigations  regarding  myxedema  and  the  thyroid  gland,  to  the 
studies  of  uric  acid  formation,  and  to  the  investigations  regarding 
the  pathology  of  gout.  Among  other  evidences  of  progress,  atten¬ 
tion  may  be  called  to  the  discovery  of  the  specific  cause  of  the  bu¬ 
bonic  plague  by  Kitasato,  and  the  method  of  Eisner  for  the  diagnosis 
of  typhoid  fever. 


Intensity  of  Excretion  of  Sugar  in  Diabetes  during  tiie 
Day. — Posner  and  Epenstein  ( Berliner  klinische  Wochenschrift ,  June 
29,  1891),  in  one  of  a  series  of  studies  of  diabetes, detail  three  cases. 
The  first  case,  one  of  ordinary  diabetes,  was  found  to  have  a  time  in 
the  early  morning  in  which  the  percentage  of  sugar  was  at  a  mini¬ 
mum,  and  two  times,  one  just  before  noon  and  the  other  in  the  late 
afternoon,  in  which  the  excretion  was  at  its  maximum.  The  abso¬ 
lute  amount  of  sugar  excreted  was  always  proportionate  to  the  per¬ 
centage.  The  intensity,  that  is,  the  absolute  amount  of  sugar  divided 
by  the  time  it  was  in  being  excreted,  was  not  proportionate  to  the 
percentage,  the  intensity  sometimes  being  low  when  the  percentage 
was  high,  and  vice  versa. 

A  second  case,  in  which  gangrene  had  commenced,  was  found  to 
have  the  morning  urine  free  from  sugar,  while  the  intensity  in  the 
late  afternoon  reached  eight  and  one-half,  and  the  percentage  and 
absolute  amount  varied  in  great  degrees. 

The  third  case  showed  a  morning  intensity  of  four  and  one-half, 
while  the  evening  often  rose  to  twenty-five.  They  do  not  think  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  urine  is  a  criterion  of  the  amount  of  sugar  it 
contains. 

They  conclude  that  every  case  of  diabetes  should  be  studied  by 
making  frequent  observations  each  day  of  the  percentage,  absolute 
amount  and  intensity  of  sugar  excreted.  The  study  of  such  a  table 
will  enable  the  physician  to  make  a  more  definite  prognosis  in  any 
case  than  if  a  single  observation  of  the  amount  of  sugar  in  the  mixed 
urine  be  made. 


CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  HEALING. 

The  chief  objection  to  Christian  science  is  that  it  is  neither  Chris¬ 
tian  nor  science  at  all,  but  pure  and  unadulterated  humbug.  The  idea 
that  faith,  ecstasy,  enthusiasm  or  self-hypnotism  can  modify,  control, 
or  affect  the  physiologic  processes,  or  that  the  vis  medicatrix  natures 
could  be  so  juggled  with  as  to  cure  disease,  destroy  germs  or  other 
morbific  agencies,  is  too  absurd  to  be  entertained  by  a  rational  mind. 
Christian  science  so-called  is  a  phase  of  psychiatric  degeneration 
and  is  in  form  a  type  of  egomania.  It  strives  by  a  species  of  self¬ 
exaltation  to  effect  therapeutic  changes.  It  is  an  obsedent  idea 
which  gradually  causes  the  possessor  to  degenerate  into  a  form  of 
mentism  when  he  is  fully  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  of 
faith  cure.  The  symptoms  of  the  disorder  are  variously  manifested, 
and  when  first  detected  the  victim  should  be  isolated  from  contact 
with  all  factors  destined  to  add  to  the  disturbance  and  a  rigid  sur¬ 
veillance  maintained.  The  prognosis  of  the  cases  will  vary  with  the 
degree  of  severity  or  total  loss  of  common  sense.  The  worst  forms 
are  those  cases  when  the  patient  yields  to  the  besetting  ideas  and  the 
whole  field  of  consciousness  becomes  contracted  and  dominated  by 
the  central  idea  so  that  the  voluntary  intellectual  activity  of  the 
brain  Is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  most  hopeful  class  are  those 
who  early  recognize  the  morbid  character  of  their  delusions  and  have 
sufficient  mental  control  to  throw  them  off.  Physicians  who  come  in 
contact  with  this  class  of  disorders  will  find  the  foregoing  sugges¬ 
tions  of  valuable  aid  in  managing  this  class  of  afflictions.  Small  and 
repeated  doses  of  common  sense  will  eventually  restore  the  mental 
equilibrium  and  the  delusion  will  depart. — Charlotte  Med.  Jour. 


Hygienic  Treatment  of  Bright’s  Disease. — Chiron  (L' Union 
Alddical ,  June  23,  1891)  gives  a  review  of  the  different  dietetic  treat¬ 
ments  of  Bright’s  disease,  and  says,  as  a  general  rule,  dark  meats, 
such  as  wild  fowls,  and  extracts  of  meat,  such  as  Liebig’s,  should  be 
avoided.  The  chief  danger  in  such  foods  is  the  toxic  properties  of 
the  ptomains  they  contain.  In  the  periods  when  the  disease  is  not 
active,  white  meats  can  be  used,  all  condiments  to  be  avoided.  Some 
patients  bear  fish  badly,  but  shell-fish  can  be  used  in  moderation. 
Some  patients  bear  milk  and  vegetable  diet  badly,  and  in  such 
meats  can  be  cautiously  used,  the  urine  being  frequently  examined 
to  see  that  the  albumen  does  not  increase.  Eggs  are  a  disputed 
article;  sometimes  they  agree  well  and  sometimes  badly.  When, 
however,  the  digestive  tract  is  in  good  condition  they  usually  are 
well  borne.  Milk  diet  is,  as  a  rule,  the  one  best  borne  ;  it  acts  as  a 
diuretic,  diminishes  the  albumen  and  increases  the  urea.  Three  and  a 
half  or  four  litres  a  day  may  be  used.  Certain  patients  cannot  use  an 
absolute  milk  diet,  however,  and  in  them  a  mixed  diet  is  useful.  A 
grape  diet,  skimmed  milk  or  koumyss  may  be  used  with  advantage. 
Most  authors  allow  beer  and  a  slight  amount  of  light  wines.  In 
acute  Bright’s  disease  physical  effort  often  increases  the  albuminuria. 
In  this  condition,  and  in  the  acute  exacerbations  of  chronic  nephritis, 
the  patient  should  be  in  bed.  In  the  chronic  condition  slight  exer¬ 
cises  are  admissible,  but  where  there  is  much  polyuria  or  hypertro¬ 
phy  of  the  heart  it  is  not  to  be  permitted.  Patient  should  avoid 
being  chilled,  and  in  winter  should  remain  in  a  temperature  as  near 
as  possible  750  to  8o°  and  should  wear  flannel  underclothing.  The 
functions  of  the  skin  should  be  carefully  looked  after;  baths,  tepid 
and  hot,  followed  by  frictions  and  massage,  are  recommended  by 
most  authors,  though  Lecuche  and  Talamon  recommend  the  cold 
baths. 


Etiology  of  Diabetes. — Schmitz  ( Berliner  klinische  Wochen- 
schrift.  July  6,  1891)  has  observed  2500  cases  of  diabetes.  He  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  no  case  of  idiopathic  diabetes  occurs 
without  there  being  a  distinct  disposition  to  the  disease — “  diabetic 
disposition.”  Sex  and  a  definite  age  seem  to  have  a  determining 
influence  ;  but  without  the  peculiar  disposition  it  will  not  occur  in 
any  age  or  condition.  He  cites  the  fact  that  diabetes  is  more  com¬ 
mon  in  certain  regions,  as  Italy  and  Sweden  ;  but  races  not  specially 
prone  to  diabetes  do  not  become  affected  in  countries  where  inhabi¬ 
tants  are  diabetic.  Very  generally,  in  about  half  his  cases,  the  fam¬ 
ilies  of  the  affected  persons  were  affected  with  diabetes.  He  does 
not  believe  that  excessive  sugar-eating  has  any  etiological  signifi¬ 
cance.  The  families  of  diabetics  are  likely  to  be  affected  with  tu¬ 
berculosis  or  one  of  the  severe  psychoses,  if  there  is  no  other  diabetic 
tendency  in  the  family;  this  occurred  in  263  cases.  The  author  be¬ 
lieves,  reasoning  from  analogy,  that  it  is  quite  possible  that  an  or¬ 
ganism  is  the  cause  of  diabetes  as  it  is  of  tuberculosis. 
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The  Companies. 


SUN  INSURANCE  OFFICE. 

Although  there  was  a  small  decrease  in  the  net  premium  income 
of  the  Sun  Insurance  Office  last  year,  the  total  falling  from  £979,395 
to  ,£969,685,  the  reduction  is  probably  entirely  due  to  a  cause  beyond 
the  control  of  the  management — the  limitation  of  the  amount  of  busi¬ 
ness  which  Russian  fire  insurance  companies  may  reinsure  with  for¬ 
eign  companies.  But  for  this  the  premium  income  would  no  doubt 
have  shown  an  increase,  for  the  American  receipts  of  the  company 
for  1896  are  slightly  in  excess  of  those  for  1895,  and  the  Sun  is  not 
at  present  under  any  necessity  to  cut  down  the  premium  income  by 
revision  of  business.  The  total  of  the  sums  insured  during  the  year, 
after  deduction  of  the  amounts  reinsured,  was  £'388,952,818,  a  de¬ 
crease  of  about  £  1,800,000  on  the  corresponding  figures  for  the  year 
1895.  The  trading  results  of  the  year  were  of  a  most  exdellent 
character,  the  loss  ratio  being,  with  the  exception  of  that  fortheyear 
1894,  the  lowest  experienced  for  many  years.  The  total  losses  paid 
and  outstanding  amounted  to  £504,218,  or  52  per  cent  of  the  net  pre¬ 
mium  income;  and  the  total  expenses  of  management,  including  com¬ 
mission  and  working  charges  of  all  kinds,  amounting  to  £321,534,  or 
33.1  per  cent  of  the  premium  income,  the  trading  account  showed  the 
extremely  good  surplus  of  14.9  per  cent.  This  is  exactly  the  same 
proportion  as  that  for  the  year  1890,  when,  however,  the  premium 
income  was  about  £100,000  less.  The  following  table  shows  the 
trading  account  results  since  that  date  : 


Premium  Loss  Expense  Trading  account 

Year.  income.  ratio.  ratio.  balance. 

^90 . £871,679  54.0  31. 1  +  14.9 

1891  .  957.332  58-9  31-1  +  10.0 

1892  . 1,029,326  65.9  32.0  2.1 

*893 .  975-375  75-°  33-2  —  S-2 

1894  .  959.898  5°-5  32.1  +  17.4 

1895  .  979-394  55-8  32-9  +  n-3 

1896  .  969,685  52.0  33.1  +  14.9 


The  Sun  maintains  a  special  reserve  for  unexpired  risks,  which  is 
fixed  at  40  per  cent  of  the  premium  income.  In  consequence  of  the 
reduction  in  the  premium  income  this  reserve  last  year  was  reduced 
from  £391,758  to  £387,874,  after  which,  including  interest  receipts  of 
£72,958,  there  remained  a  revenue  account  balance  of  £220,775, 
which  was  transferred  to  profit  and  loss.  After  charging  the  divi¬ 
dend  for  the  previous  year,  £90,000,  the  profit  and  loss  account  bal¬ 
ance  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  was  £107,244.  We  notice  this 
account  is  credited  with  £254  17 s.  6 d.  conscience  money  ;  the  princi¬ 
pal  debits  are  £50,000  carried  to  the  dividend  reserve  fund  and 
£41,000  to  form  a  pension  fund  ;  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  profit  and 
loss  account  balance  was  £229,875.  The  trading  results  being  so 
satisfactory,  and  the  financial  position  of  the  company  of  such  extra¬ 
ordinary  strength,  the  directors  have  very  materially  increased  the 
dividend.  The  capital  of  the  company  is  £2,400,000  in  240,000 
shares  of  £10  each,  with  £120,000,  or  10 s.  per  share,  paid.  For  1895 
the  dividend  was  7 s.  6 d.  per  share  or  75  per  cent  on  the  paid-up 
capital;  it  is  now  increased  to  8.r.  6d.  per  share,  or  85  per  cent 
on  the  paid-up  capital.  Truly  the  lines  of  the  Sun  shareholders  are 
cast  in  pleasant  places.  The  total  dividend  for  the  past  year  absorbs 
£102,000,  nearly  three-quarters  of  which  is  provided  by  interest 
receipts  ;  the  amount  required  for  dividend  from  the  trading  account 
is  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  trading  account  profit  for  the  year.  As 
for  reserves,  the  Sun  has  them  in  splendid  abundance.  After  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  dividend,  the  total  funds  stand  as  follows  : 


Capital  paid  up . £120,000 

General  reserve . 1,150,000 

Dividend  reserve .  100,000 

Reserve  for  unexpired  risks . . .  387,874 

Investment  reserve  .  57.355 

Pension  fund . '. .  41,000 

Profit  and  loss  balance .  127,875 


£1,984,104 

Exclusive  of  the  paid-up  capital  of  £120,000,  these  funds  amount 
to  no  less  than  192.2  per  cent  of  the  net  premium  income.  At  the 
end  of  1895  the  proportion  was  175.9  Per  cent,  at  the  end  of  1894 
171  per  cent.  Notwithstanding  the  increased  dividend,  the  result  of 
the  past  year’s  work  has  been  to  increase  the  proportion  of  funds  to 
premiums  by  16.3  per  cent.  We  congratulate  the  office  on  its  splen¬ 
did  prosperity. —  The  Insurance  Observer. 


The  Finance  Chronicle ,  London,  in  seeking  the  causes  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York, says  : 

“After  laying  full  stress  on  these  points  there  is  still  something 
to  be  explained  in  the  great  success  of  the  Mutual.  We  are  inclined 
to  think  that  the  explanation  is  very  simple.  It  is  merely  that  the 
company  is  managed  by  men  of  energy  and  ability,  men  who  thor¬ 
oughly  know  their  business  and  thoroughly  do  it.  Any  business  in 
the  hands  of  such  men  may  well  be  calculated  always  to  lead  to  a 
successful  issue.” 


The  National  Fire,  of  Baltimore,  will  be  managed  in  the  New 
England  field  by  the  Frank  A.  Colley  agency. 


PROVIDENT  SAVINGS  NEW  POLICIES. 

The  energy  that  is  being  displayed  by  the  Provident  Savings  in 
providing  salable  goods  for  its  agents,  that  is  to  say  policy  contracts 
suited  to  these  days  of  financial  depression,  is  certainly  to  be  com¬ 
mended. 

The  Provident  Savings  has  adopted  the  rule  of  meeting  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  ideas  rather  than  of  depending  on  the  ability  of  its  agents  to 
create  in  the  mind  of  the  insuring  public  a  demand  for  forms  of 
insurance  which  are  not  suited  to  the  period. 

We  have  in  mind  a  policy  which  has  just  been  put  on  the  market 
by  this  company  which  goes  far  toward  meeting  the  argument  of  the 
insurant,  to  the  effect  that  he  really  wants  some  insurance  of  a 
limited  payment  or  endowment  form,  but  cannot  see  his  way  clear  to 
go  into  such  an  arrangement  at  the  present  time. 

The  Provident  Savings  now  offers  a  combined  term  and  renewal 
option  policy.  This  enables  an  agent  to  show  his  client  that  he  can 
place  the  protection  upon  his  life  at  a  very  low  premium  and  at  the 
same  time  accord  the  privilege  of  exchanging  the  policy,  at  a 
later  date,  to  one  of  the  forms  which  he  really  desires,  but  cannot, 
at  the  present  time,  afford  to  pay  for.  In  this  way  the  agents  will 
succeed  in  effecting  insurances  which  otherwise  would  be  indefinitely 
postponed,  and  possibly  lost. 

The  rates  for  the  first  period  during  the  term  of  insurance  are  very 
low;  also  the  rates  upon  renewal  options.  The  company  can  well 
afford  to  make  this  concession  to  policyholders  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  expense  of  the  first  year’s  business  is  not  charged  against 
the  reserve-contributing  premium  ;  the  high-priced  or  investment 
insurance  is  also  placed  upon  the  books  on  the  basis  of  renewal 
business. —  The  Insurance  Press. 


THE  LAW  UNION  AND  CROWN. 

Nearly  every  British  fire  insurance  company  of  importance  is 
now  directly  represented  in  the  United  States,  the  exceptions 
consisting  principally  of  old  Companies  like  the  County  Fire,  West¬ 
minster,  Yorkshire,  and  Hand-in-IIand,  whose  business  has  always 
been  confined  to  this  country,  and  which  show  no  disposition  to 
depart  from  their  time-honored  policy.  It  is  true  that  the  Guardian 
retired  from  the  States  some  time  ago,  and  is  not  likely  to  re-enter 
it ;  but  this  we  have  always  considered  an  error  of  judgment  on  its 
part.  The  Alliance  has  recently  definitely  established  itself  in  the 
United  States,  and  so  has  the  Royal  Exchange,  and  now  the  Law 
Union  and  Crown  Insurance  Company  has  decided  to  make  the 
necessary  deposit  in  New  York  to  entitle  it  to  do  business  in  the 
country.  Messrs.  Hall  and  Henshaw,  the  well-known  New  York 
insurance  firm,  have  been  appointed  managers  for  the  United  States, 
and  the  Company  will  commence  business  there  as  soon  as  a  certifi¬ 
cate  has  been  secured.  For  some  time  past  Messrs.  Hall  and  Hen¬ 
shaw  have  been  placing  surplus  insurance  with  the  Law  Union  and 
Crown,  and  this  has  no  doubt  guided  the  Company  in  the  selection  of 
United  States  managers.  The  Law  Union  and  Crown  will  prove  a 
worthy  addition  to  the  list  of  representative  British  Offices  doing 
business  in  the  United  States.  It  is  an  old  Company,  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  Law  Union  and  Crown  Offices.  The  Law  Union  was 
founded  in  1854,  but  the  Crown  dates  from  1825.  Last  year  the  fire 
premium  income  was  £73,509,  and  its  fire  funds  on  December  31 
amounted,  exclusive  to  paid-up  capital,  and  after  providing  for 
dividend,  to  £142,641.  With  its  advent  in  the  United  States,  the 
Company’s  fire  premium  income  will  probably  show  a  rapid  increase, 
but  we  do  not  doubt  that  the  same  judgment  which  has  enabled  the 
Company  to  show  such  excellent  results  in  this  country  will  also 
render  the  present  important  step  a  source  of  much  future  profit  to 
the  Office. — Insurance  Observer ,  London. 


The  ^Etna’s  New  General  Agents. —  The  appointment  of  N.  E. 
Keeler  and  Thos.  E.  Gallagher  as  joint  general  agents  at  Cincinnati 
of  the  Western  department  of  the  /Etna  to  succeed  the  late  F.  C. 
Bennett  is  received  with  general  approval.  Mr.  Keeler  has  been 
continuously  in  the  service  of  the  /Etna  since  he  entered  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  office  as  a  boy,  and  before  his  appointment  as  assistant  general 
agent  under  Mr.  Bennett,  four  years  ago,  was  a  field  man  in  the 
West,  in  which  capacity  he  became  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
field.  Mr.  Gallagher  has  also  been  with  the  /Etna  in  the  New  York 
field  for  several  years,  his  earlier  training  having  been  with  the  Con¬ 
tinental.  Both  gentlemen  are  well  equipped  for  their  work. — Insur¬ 
ance  Post. 
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BoOCCOSrUL  AdEHTS.ANpCENTLCME  N  SeEIKiMQ  RcmuNERaTIv^  BUSINESS  CoNNECTlONO, 
may  Apply  to  the  He  ad  Office.©*  anv  of  The  Society's  Gencbai  Ag^nto. 


HOME  LIFE 

Insurance  Company" 

OF  HEW  YORK. 

(ORGANIZED  I860.) 

IS  THE  ONLY  COMPANY  ISSUING 

The  “DIVIDEND  ENDOWMENT"  Policy, 

which  is  conceded  to  be  the  most  desirable 
because  of  its 

LOW  COST  and  GUARANTEED  BENEFITS. 

Geo.  E.  Ide,  Pres.  W.  M.  St.  John,  Vice-Pres. 
Ellis  W.  Gladwin,  Sec’y. 

Wm.  A.  Marshall,  Actuary. 

F.  W.  Chapin, 

Medieal  Director. 


MUTUAL  FIRE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

(A  STOCK  CORPORATION.) 

STATEMENT,  JANUARY  1st,  1897. 

ASSETS. 

Capital  Stock  paid  up  in  cash . .  $225,000  00 

Reserve  for  Unearned  Premiums  and  other  Liabili¬ 
ties  including  reserve  for  losses .  546,273  47 

Net  Surplus . 277,191  68 

Total  Assets . ,$1,048,465  15 

Losses  paid  since  organization . $6,292,221  53 

R.  A.  LOEWENTHAL,  President, 

WM.  A.  FRANCIS,  Secretary. 
H.  W.  EADIE,  Assistant  Secretary. 


THE  UNITED  STATES 

Fidelity  and  Guaranty  Company, 

Home  Office  : 

S.  W.  COR.  GERMAN  &  CALVERT  STS., 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Capital,  -  -  -  $500,000.00 

Stockholders’  Liability,  -  -  500,000.00 

Total  Resources,  $1,000,000.00 


Hon.  FRANK  BROWN,  President, 

Governor  of  Maryland  from  1893  to  1896. 

JOHN  R.  BLAND,  First  Yice-Prest.  and  Gen’l  Manager, 
Secretary  Merchants’  and  Manufacturers’  Association  from  1880  to  1896. 
J.  KEMP  BARTLETT,  Jr.,  Second  Vice-President. 
ALEXANDER  PAYSON  KNAPP,  Secretary. 

TOWNSEND  SCOTT,  Treasurer, 

Hon.  ISIDOR  RAYNER,  General  Counsel. 


Deposited  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  State  of  Maryland  for  the  Security  of 
all  Bondholders,  $300,000.00. 


BECOMES  SURETY  on  Bonds  of  Officers  and  Employees  of  Banks, 
Mercantile  Houses,  Railroad,  Express  and  Telegraph  Companies,  Officials 
of  States,  Cities  and  Counties,  and  for  contractors.  Also  on  Bonds  of  Ex¬ 
ecutors,  Administrators,  Guardians,  Trustees,  Receivers,  Assignees,  Com¬ 
mittees,  and  in  Replevin,  Attachment  and  Injunction  cases,  and  all 
undertakings  in  Judicial  Proceedings. 


Active  and  successful  Agents  in  all  cities  of  the  United  States 
wishing  to  represent  this  Company,  may  communicate  with  the  General 
Manager. 


INCORPORATED  1819.  CHARTER  PERPETUAL. 


Cash  Capital, . $  4,000,000  09 

Cash  Assets, . 11,431,184  21 

Total  Liabilities, .  3,581,196  16 

Net  Surplus,  - . 3,849,988  50 

Losses  paid  in  78  years, . 79,198,979  38 


WM.  B.  CLARK,  President. 

W.  H.  KING,  Secretary.  E.  O.  WEEKS,  Vice-Prest. 

A.  C.  ADAMS,  HENRY  E.  REES,  Assistant  Secretaries. 

Western  Branch,  |  Keeler  &  Gallagher, 

413  Vine  St.,  Cincinnati,  O.  |  General  Agents. 

Northwestern  Branch,  j  Wm.  H.  Wyman,  Gen’l  Agent. 

Omaha,  Neb.  {  W.  P.  Harford,  Asst.  Gen’l  Agent. 
Pacific  Branch,  [  Boardman  and  Spencer,  General 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  (  Agents. 

Inland  Marine  f  Chicago,  Ills.,  145  La  Salle  Street. 

Department.  (  New  York,  52  William  Street. 

"A  self-made  man  musl  have  a  poor  opinion  of  a  job  if  he  neg¬ 
lects  or  refuses  to  insure  it." — Phelps. 

Tie  National  Life 
Insurance  Company, 

MONTPELIER,  VERMONT. 

Over  Thirteen  Millions  Assets. 

“Its  contracts  are  direct,  clear  and  complete.”  All  values  endorsed 
are  absolute  guarantees  ;  nothing  estimated. 

CHARLES  DEWEY,  President.  J.  A.  DeBOER,  Secretary. 

M.  H.  GOODRICH, 

General  Agent,  Maryland  and  District  of  Columbia, 
Rooms  308,  310,  312  Merchants  National  Bank  Building, 

COE.  SOUTH  AND  WATER  STS.  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

TELEPHONE 
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N  OTICES. 

THE 

Union  Central  Life  Insurance  Company, 

CINCINNATI,  O. 


Assets,  January  i,  i8g6. . $14. 555, 283  63 

Surplus . $1,870,262  12 


NO  FLUCTUATING  SECURITIES— LARGEST  RATE  OF 
INTEREST-LOWEST  DEATH  RATE. 

Endowments  at  Life  Rates  and  Twenty  Payment  Guaranty 
Policies  Specialties. 

Large  and  increasing  Dividends  to  Policyholders.  Desirable 
Contracts  and  Good  Territory  open  for  Live  Agents. 

Address  JOHN  M.  PATTISON,  President. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 

RENEWABLE  TERM  INSURANCE. 


Issued  by  a  regular  Life  Company  with  large  assets  and  surplus. 

Policies  Participate  in  profits,  are  Non-forfeitable,  are  Renew¬ 
able  at  end  of  term  Without  re-examination,  while  the  rates  are  as 
low  as  the  Co-operative  Societies. 

Losses  paid  at  once. 

Liberal  agency  contracts  made  with  active  men.  Apply  by  letter 
to  P.  O.  Box  3005,  New  York  City. 


Statistics  show  that  over  six  policyholders  lapse  to  one  that 
dies.  Every  good  Life  Insurance  Company  pays  its  death  losses 
promptly,  but  <here  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  settlements  (if  any) 
made  by  the  different  companies,  for  lapsed  or  surrendered  policies. 

Don’t  you  see  how  important  it  is  for  you  that  the  full  surrender 
value  privileges,  both  in  cash  and  in  “  paid-up  ”  insurance,  should 
be  plainly  stated  beforehand ? 

This  is  one  of  the  important  features  of  the  famous  non-forfeiture 
laws  of  Massachusetts.  There  are  other  features  just  as  important. 

Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company, 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

JOHN  A.  HALL,  President.  H.  M.  PHILLIPS,  Secretary. 

BALTIMORE  BRANCH  OFFICE, 

No.  4  South  Street. 

FRANCIS  S.  BIGGS,  Manager. 

Gentlemen  of  integrity  and  clean  records  are  invited  to  apply  for  an  agency. 

SURETY  BONDS  OF  EVERY  CLASS. 

AMERICAN  BONDING 

- AND - 

TRUST  COMPANY. 

RESOURCES  OVER  ONE  MILLION  DOLLARS 

Approved  by  the  Courts  and  Insurance 
Departments  of  the  Several  States  as  Sole 
Surety  on  Bonds  of 

Executors,  Administrators,  Guardians, 
Trustees,  Receivers,  Assignees, 
Committees,  and  in  all  cases  in  which 
Bond  is  required. 

Accepted  as  Sole  Surety  by  the  United  States  Government  on 
Bonds  of  every  description,  and  on  Bonds  in  all  Undertakings  and 
Suits  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  in  the  Federal  Courts  through¬ 
out  the  Union. 

Issues  Surety  Bonds  for  all  Classes  of  State,  County, 
Town  and  City  Officials. 

Also  for  Officers  and  Employees  of  Banks,  Bankers,  Corporations, 
Manufacturers,  Merchants,  Societies,  Lodges,  Etc.,  Etc. 

GUARANTEES  THE  FULFILMENT  OF  CONTRACTS. 

A.GERTS  EVERYWHERE. 

Home  Office,  Equitable  Building,  Baltimore. 


BALTIMORE  UNDERWRITER. 

SEMI-MONTHLY  EDITION. 


Thirty-third  Year  of  Publication. 


Published  on  the  5th  and  20th  of  the  month,  at  No.  6  South  Street, 

Baltimore,  Md. 

CHAS.  C.  BOMBAUGH,  Ediior.  JAMES  H.  McCLELLAN,  Business  Manager. 
POST  OFFICE  BOX  41. 

Subscription  per  annum  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  $3.00  ;  in 
Great  Britain,  14  s.  Advertising  Rates  on  Application. 

BALTIMORE,  AUGUST  5,  1897. 


The  following  dispatch,  indicative  of  forthcoming  warfare, 
from  Topeka,  Kansas,  has  been  published  in  the  daily 
papers.  In  sectional  viciousness  and  disregard  of  inter-state 
comity  it  surpasses  anything  that  has  appeared  since  the 
November  election.  The  malignity  of  Kansas  populism  is 
becoming  a  by-word,  and  it  finds  in  Webb  McNall  a  fitting 
representative. 

' 

“A  movement  is  taking  form  among  the  insurance  superintendents 
of  the  Western  States  to  join  hands  in  a  wholesale  investigation  of 
the  financial  condition  of  the  various  Eastern  fire  and  life  insurance 
companies.  It  is  said  that  already  things  have  progressed  to  such  a 
point  that  an  investigation  is  assured.  Superintendent  McNall,  of 
the  Kansas  Insurance  Department,  whose  fight  on  Eastern  insurance 
companies  has  brought  him  into  prominence,  is  one  of  the  prime 
movers,  and  it  was  through  him  that  the  information  became  public. 
The  object  is  twofold.  One  is  for  the  protection  of  Western  policy¬ 
holders,  and  the  other  is  to  try  and  find  some  irregularity  in  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  big  Eastern  concerns.” 

Well,  forewarned,  forearmed. 

Another  dispatch,  which  comes  from  Mississippi,  shows 
the  direction  of  one  of  the  wind  currents  in  that  State.  It 
says: 

“The  grand  jury  of  Meridian  found  indictments  against  twenty- 
five  insurance  companies  doing  business  in  Meridian  and  Lauderdale 
county.  The  indictments  are  found  on  account  of  the  companies 
being  in  the  Southeastern  Tariff  Association,  a  trust  combination. 
The  names  of  the  companies  include  the  principal  fire  companies  of 
New  York,  New  England  and  Pennsylvania.” 


The  friends  of  Mrs.  Maybrick  are  again  making  desper¬ 
ate  efforts,  this  time  with  the  co-operation  of  Ambassador 
Hay,  to  persuade  the  Home  Secretary  to  reverse  his  former 
action.  One  would  think,  in  view  of  the  persistent  assertion 
that  the  prisoner  is  “unjustly  deprived  of  her  liberty,”  that 
English  judges  and  Home  Secretary  Matthews  have  delib¬ 
erately  conspired  to  doom  to  unmerited  punishment  an 
innocent  woman,  and  that  the  Queen  of  England,  who  has 
reviewed  the  case  with  that  solicitous  interest  and  anxiety 
with  which  she  is  justly  credited,  has  been  in  some  way 
prejudiced  against  the  convict.  Judge  Yarrell,  in  an  amaz¬ 
ing  article  in  the  New  York  Herald ,  says:  “  There  is  not  a 
lawyer,  judge  or  layman  who  has  gone  over  the  case  in 
this  country  or  England,  in  a  careful,  impartial  manner,  who 
does  not  believe  in  her  innocence.”  This  is  not  true,  and 
no  writer  for  the  press  has  any  right  to  allow  himself  such 
license  in  the  line  of  falsity.  Some  of  the  condemnatory 
features  of  this  case  have  been,  in  pity  to  the  woman,  passed 
in  silence,  and  the  result  of  such  leniency  is  seen  in  the  hys¬ 
terical  efforts  to  obtain  a  pardon.  Advocates  of  the  Yarrell 
stripe  appear  to  forget  that  in  such  questions  as  this  there 
are  two  sides,  and  that  noisy  declamation  on  one  side  will 
not  drown  the  other  out  of  sight. 
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In  a  newspaper  before  us,  from  a  good-sized  Western 
town,  the  editor  discourses  on  the  subject  of  serious  confla¬ 
grations,  and  he  boasts  that  for  many  years  past  his  town 
has  not  had  a  fire  worthy  of  notice  or  with  breadth  enough 
to  base  a  claim  for  insurance.  Instead  of  being  a  godsend 
to  the  fire  insurance  companies,  however,  they  find  business 
rather  slow,  the  citizens  having  become  tired  of  paying 
premiums  in  a  locality  whose  immunity  from  fire  loss  has 
been  demonstrated  through  a  long  period.  We  are  not 
told  that  they  have  done  anything  in  the  way  of  diminish¬ 
ing  the  conflagration  hazard ;  that  they  have  made  the 
improvements  in  building  construction  which  the  under¬ 
writers  advise ;  that  they  are  more  careful  with  their 
matches,  their  coal-oil  lamps,  their  chimney  flues  and  their 
inflammable  rubbish.  Nor  are  we  told  that  they  are  on 
such  good  terms  with  their  workmen,  their  servants,  and 
the  tramp  tribe,  that  they  are  in  no  danger  of  incendiarism. 
They  make  no  complaint  of  insurance  rates.  They  have 
been  lulled  into  fancied  security.  They  are  not  bothering 
about  the  causes  and  consequences  of  fires ;  their  time  and 
attention  are  otherwise  preoccupied.  It  does  not  occur  to 
them  that  in  the  operation  of  the  fateful  law  of  average 
their  turn  may  one  day  come,  and  that  a  tempest  of  flame 
may  wipe  their  town  out  of  existence.  The  underwriters 
could  give  the  boastful  editor  some  points  in  the  line  of 
possibility  and  probability  that  would  curb  his  self-satisfac¬ 
tion.  For  here,  as  elsewhere,  it  is  the  unexpected  that 
happens.  Instead  of  nursing  the  illusion  of  exemption,  it  is 
better  to  face  and  to  provide  against  contingency.  And  the 
local  agents  have  it  in  their  power  to  perform  a  double 
service — to  awaken  unconcerned  property-owners  to  a  sense 
of  their  exposure  to  danger,  and  thereby  to  increase  busi¬ 
ness  and  augment  their  commission  account. 


The  Manchester  Policyholder  trumps  up  the  old  story  of 
the  shipowner  who  bargained  for  increased  insurance  on  a 
vessel  overdue,  but  afterward  returned  to  the  marine  office 
and  told  the  manager  that  the  policy  need  not  be  made  out 
as  he  had  heard  of  the  ship.  He  had  received  private  in¬ 
formation  of  the  ship’s  loss.  The  manager  insisted  on  the 
completion  of  the  transaction,  handed  over  the  policy  with 
the  ink  scarcely  dry,  and  took  the  premium.  When  the 
claim  was  presented  the  company  had  to  pay,  as  contention 
would  have  brought  out  the  facts. 

The  Policyholder  says  that  this  incident  recently  occurred 
in  Dundee ,  Scotland,  and  in  the  same  sentence  declares  that 
‘  honesty  is  the  best  policy.”  One  of  the  anecdote  books 
traces  this  story  to  New  Orleans,  and  another  to  New  York, 
but  both  agree  in  fixing  the  date  at  sixty-odd  years  ago. 
In  this  deliberate  falsification  of  time  and  place,  how  is  it 
that  the  Policyholder  itself  flings  to  the  winds  the  “  honesty” 
it  recommends  ?  Does  it  forget  that  it  addresses  itself  to 
people  who  have  memories? 


Some  of  our  contemporaries  have  quoted  from  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Eastern  Pennsylvania  Conference  of  Dun- 
kards,  or  German  Baptists,  a  repetition  of  the  customary 
form  of  reproach  of  the  life  insurance  system  by  that  body. 
It  ought  to  be  noted  that  at  the  conference  in  Frederick, 
Md.,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  members  from  Southern  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  Maryland,  when  the  usual  resolution  of  denun¬ 
ciation  was  offered,  it  was  not  supported  and  was  laid  on 
the  table.  Apparently,  while  these  peculiar  people,  who  do 
not  have  any  poor  and  needy  among  themselves,  have  no 
need  of  insurance,  they  begin  to  perceive  its  value  in  com¬ 
munities  that  are  constituted  differently  from  their  own,  and 
so  we  take  their  course  at  Frederick  as  a  sign  that  they  are 
softening  or  relaxing  in  some  measure  in  their  opposition. 


A  recent  dispatch  from  San  Francisco,  in  noting  the 
appointment  by  Governor  Budd  of  a  democratic  politician 
named  Foote,  as  Yosemite  Valley  Commissioner,  remarks: 
“Foote  knows  as  much  about  forestry  as  he  does  about 
Chinese,  but  all  the  commissioners  are  appointed  for  polit¬ 
ical  reasons,  which  is  why  John  Muir  and  others  who  have 
the  interests  of  the  famous  valley  at  heart  tried  several  years 
ago  to  have  control  of  the  valley  transferred  to  the  Federal 
Government,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Yellowstone  Park.”  Well, 
what  of  it?  Are  not  insurance  commissioners  “appointed 
for  political  reasons  ”  ?  They  are  certainly  not  selected  as 
experts  in  insurance  administration,  or  law,  or  principles,  or 
practice.  Why  should  exception  be  made  in  favor  of  other 
classes  of  appointments?  Why  should  it  be  considered 
needful  for  members  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the 
most  wonderful  valley  in  the  world  to  know  anything  about 
forest  preservation,  or  landscape  improvement,  or  road 
making,  or  geological  formation?  So  long  as  Galen  Clark 
held  his  post  as  guardian  of  the  Yosemite  Valley  its  interests 
were  lovingly  and  enthusiastically  cared  for,  but  now  that  he 
has  resigned  at  the  age  of  eighty-three,  with  the  use  of  a 
cottage  granted  by  the  commissioners  for  the  balance  of  his 
life,  the  valley  will  be  left  to  the  mercy  of  politicians. 


The  latest  freak  in  the  stretch  of  the  elastic  principle  of 
insurance,  according  to  the  London  Commercial  World ,  is 
an  Umbrella  Insurance  Company  which  has  been  registered 
with  a  subscribed  capital  of;£io,ooo.  If  there  are  people 
who  are  silly  enough  to  insure  bicycles  against  stealing,  why 
should  they  not  indemnify  umbrella  owners  in  case  of 
thievery?  The  World  says: — “No  longer  will  the  caller 
for  afternoon  tea  be  in  a  miserable  state  of  suspense,  all  the 
time  he  or  she  is  partaking  of  the  cup  that  cheers,  &c.,  and 
slandering  absent  friends,  as  to  the  fate  of  the  favorite  pro¬ 
tector  from  the  rainy  element,  or  the  club  man  again  undergo 
the  agony  of  finding  a  cheap  and  nasty  substitute  for  his 
gold-mounted  compactum.  Umbrellas  may  still  be  stolen 
or  taken  by  mistake ,  but  their  loss  will  be  met  with  equani¬ 
mity,  possibly  with  positive  pleasure,  if  the  loser  is  ade¬ 
quately  insured.  If  not,  the  too  often  miserable  umbrella 
possessor  will  be  compelled  to  go  on  in  the  old  way.” 


The  officers  of  the  International  Association  of  Fire  Engi¬ 
neers,  President  Devine,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  and  Secretary 
Hills  of  Wyoming,  Ohio,  have  sent  a  strongly  worded 
appeal  to  the  mayors  and  fire  commissioners  of  various 
cities  to  send  the  chief  or  other  representative  of  their  fire 
departments  to  the  twenty-fifth  annual  convention  at  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  August  27th.  In  the  course  of  the  circular 
they  say : 

“  Whether  the  chief  receives  a  salary  or  not,  the  necessary 
expenses  for  attending  should  be  borne  by  the  cities  and  towns, 
because  they  derive  the  benefit.  The  chief,  in  making  the  trip, 
endeavors  to  qualify  himself  by  observation  the  better  to  serve  the 
department.  He  does  not  go  for  his  own  pleasure.-  His  purpose  is 
to  post  himself  on  the  latest  improvements  in  fire  apparatus,  the 
most  approved  methods  of  extinguishing  fires,  and,  in  general,  to 
avail  himself  of  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  others.  The  cities 
and  towns  can  well  afford  to  pay  such  expenses  in  securing  this 
information. 

The  exhibits  at  this  convention  will  be  very  extensive  and  interest¬ 
ing.  Extra  efforts  are  being  put  forth  to  have  all  the  latest  improve¬ 
ments  in  fire  extinguishing  and  life  saving  appliances  on  exhibition 
and  test. 

These  exhibits  will  enlarge  the  ideas  and  broaden  the  views  of  all 
present.  The  impression  made  will  bear  fruit  in  improving  the  de¬ 
partments  throughout  the  country.  Many  of  our  members  have  been 
connected  with  the  association  since  its  organization  in  1873,  and  do 
not  hesitate  to  acknowledge  that  the  information  gained  from  their 
intercourse  with  other  chiefs  has  been  of  incalculable  value  to  them.” 


August  5,  1897.] 
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THE  RETALIATORY  LAW  UPHELD. 

The  Superintendent  of  the  Insurance  Department  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  after  careful  consideration  of  the  points 
presented  in  the  application  of  three  Prussian  fire  insurance 
companies  for  permission  to  transact  business  in  the  State, 
denied  the  application.  The  companies  requesting  the 
license  are  the  Aachen  and  Munich,  the  Magdeburg,  and 
the  Prussian  National.  It  was  assumed  that  some  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  retaliatory  principle,  or  of  the  three  leading 
American  life  companies  which  had  been  discriminated 
against  by  the  Prussian  government  and  forced  out  of 
Prussia  by  the  extreme  jealousy  of  its  home  companies, 
would  protest  against  granting  the  license.  Mr.  Payn  says, 
however,  that  no  one  appeared  on  behalf  of  any  party 
opposing  the  application,  that  no  brief  had  been  filed  in 
opposition,  and  that  no  representative  of  the  three  compa¬ 
nies  referred  to  had  presented  any  objection.  A  careful 
hearing  was  given  to  the  able  counsel  for  the  applicants, 
and  a  careful  examination  was  made  of  the  questions  involved. 
The  history  of  the  illiberal  and  ungracious  exclusion  of  the 
Mutual  Life,  the  Equitable  Life,  and  the  New  York  Life, 
was  fully  examined,  and  the  various  provisions  of  the  insur¬ 
ance  law  of  the  State  were  attentively  reviewed. 

Section  33  of  the  insurance  law,  as  amended  by  chapter 
23,  laws  of  1896,  provides,  as  our  readers  will  remember, 
that  when  permission  to  transact  business  within  any  foreign 
country  is  refused  to  a  company  organized  under  the  laws 
of  New  York,  with  certified  solvency  and  good  manage¬ 
ment,  and  compliance  with  requirements  of  deposits  of 
money  or  securities  with  the  government  of  such  country, 
the  superintendent  shall  cancel  the  license  of  every  company 
organized  under  the  laws  of  such  foreign  country  to  do 
business  in  New  York,  and  refuse  authority  to  every  such 
company  thereafter  applying  for  his  certificate.  In  accord¬ 
ance  therewith,  Superintendent  Pierce  cancelled  the  author¬ 
ity  of  the  Prussian  National  and  the  Aachen  and  Munich, 
and  rejected  the  application  of  the  Magdeburg.  Mr.  Payn 
says  that  a  careful  examination  of  this  action  supports  and 
strengthens  his  confidence  in  the  judgment  of  his  prede¬ 
cessor.  The  allegation  that  in  the  first  two  of  these  cases 
the  retaliatory  statute  was  in  effect  made  retroactive  he 
does  not  deem  worthy  of  consideration.  It  is  also  alleged 
that  since  the  enactment  of  the  law,  “there  has  been  no 
actual  refusal  of  permission  to  any  company  applying  to 
transact  business  in  the  kingdom  of  Prussia.”  To  this  Mr. 
Payn  gives  sufficient  answer  in  saying  that  “  the  existence 
of  a  law  or  regulation  which,  if  obeyed,  would  prohibit  the 
transaction  of  business  is  a  continuing  refusal.” 

With  the  abstract  question  Mr.  Payn  deals  in  a  temper¬ 
ate  and  judicial  manner.  He  says :  “  Retaliatory  legislation 
is  never  presumed  to  have  been  enacted  except  in  extreme 
cases;  such  presumption  follows  this  law,  and  it  is  my  duty 
to  execute  the  law  as  I  find  it,  and  not  to  criticise  or  ques¬ 
tion  the  motives  for  its  enactment.”  In  discussing  the 
repetitious  argument  of  the  need  of  additional  fire  insurance 
capital  in  this  country,  he  remarks : 

It  is  one  of  the  triumphs  of  civilization  that  by  comity  among 
nations  on  the  subject  of  insurance,  results  can  be  effected  which 
would  otherwise  be  impossible,  and  the  motive  to  foster  and  encour- 
age  such  comity  on  all  suitable  occasions  is  very  strong;  neverthe¬ 
less,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  comity  is  of  little  value  except  it 
be  mutual,  and  when  it  is  refused  on  the  one  side  it  may  sometimes 
become  necessary  to  withhold  it  for  a  time  on  the  other  as  a  retali¬ 
atory  measure  in  order  the  sooner  to  bring  about  that  mutuality 
necessary  to  its  valuable  existence. 


Mr.  Lewis  May,  chairman  of  the  finance  committee  of  the  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company,  died  at  Dobbs  Ferry  on  the  22d  ult.,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-four. 


WANTED  — A  NEW  EPITHET. 

Among  the  papers  read  at  the  twenty-second  annual 
session  of  the  National  Convention  of  Mutual  Life  Under¬ 
writers,  at  Saratoga,  was  one  entitled,  “  Shall  it  have  a 
Name,  and  what  shall  it  be  ?  ”  The  “  it  ”  refers  to  the 
changed  conditions  of  the  post  mortein  hat-passing  scheme 
originally  known  as  co  operativism,  or  something  of  that 
sort,  and,  in  later  years,  dubbed  assessmentism.  As  the 
gentlemen  of  the  mortuary  call  persuasion  are  steadily  en¬ 
croaching  upon  the  domain  and  usurping  the  functions  of 
the  regulars,  they  want  a  name  which  is  indicative  of  their 
claim  to  “solvency”  and  “  perpetuity.”  The  author  of  the 
paper,  Mr.  J.  A.  Stoddard,  of  Chicago,  says  that  the  term 
“assessment  is  a  misnomer  as  applied  to  the  present  plans  ; 
it  is  misleading,”  etc.  And  as  to  the  system  itself,  he  says 
that  while  assessment  insurance  has  “not  been  a  failure  in 
the  past,  it  is  fast  becoming  impracticable.”  And  because 
it  is  becoming  impracticable  it  must  needs,  by  its  own  con¬ 
fession,  borrow  the  livery  of  the  regulars  and  masquerade 
under  plans  which  it  has  been  in  the  habit  of  denouncing 
as  “vicious  and  inequitable” — to  use  no  worse  terms.  To 
show  the  change  of  heart  and  the  change  of  base  which  has 
been  wrought  in  the  whirligig  of  hard  experience,  we  copy 
a  few  passages  from  Mr.  Stoddard’s  plea: 

Twenty  years  have  wrought  great  changes;  out  of  the  experiences 
of  the  past  better  plans  have  been  evolved.  Not  one  company  con¬ 
nected  with  this  Convention  is  now  issuing  policies  upon  the  assess¬ 
ment  plan.  True,  we  are  still  known  technically  as  assessment 
companies,  but  we  should  not  be.  We  are  acting  under  the  assess¬ 
ment  laws,  but  those  laws  should  be  so  changed  as  to  recognize  and 
define  the  kind  of  business  which  we  are  now  doing,  and  which  is 
still  misnamed  “  assessment.” 

An  assessment  to  be  made  either  by  an  insurance  company  or  by 
any  other  organization,  is  oftentimes  subject  to  variation  as  to  the 
time  when  it  shall  be  issued,  and  is  always  open  to  modification  as 
to  the  amount  which  may  be  called  for. 

The  assessment  insurance  laws  do  not  permit  the  limiting  of  the 
amount  of  assessments  to  be  made  ;  but  we  are  now  selling  policies 
upon  definite,  stipulated  premium  rates,  payable  at  stated  times 
during  each  year,  and  such  payments  are  no  more  assessments  than 
are  the  premiums  called  for  by  the  legal  reserve  companies.  They 
possess  all  the  elements  of  definite  stipulation,  and  are  as  fixed  by 
contract  as  are  the  premiums  of  legal  reserve  companies. 

It  needs  little  argument  to  determine  that  such  payments  are  not 
assessments.  The  interest  payments  to  be  made  upon  a  note  of 
hand  are  not  assessments;  the  regular  dues  which  you  pay  to  your 
club  or  to  your  lodge  are  not  assessments.  True,  in  most  clubs  you 
may  be  assessed  if  there  is  a  shortage  of  necessary  funds,  so  in  our 
plan  of  insurance  our  policyholders  might  be  assessed  should  there 
be  a  shortage  in  the  mortuary  fund.  But  when  the  premium  rates 
of  a  company  are  made  sufficient — as  they  should  always  be — to 
provide  the  same  amount  of  reserve,  and  when  the  company  regu¬ 
larly  sets  aside  and  invests  in  good,  safe,  interest-bearing  securities 
the  same  amount  of  reserve,  dollar  for  dollar  and  cent  for  cent,  as  is 
required  by  law  of  legal  reserve  companies,  there  is  then  no  more 
likelihood  that  an  assessment  will  ever  be  made  upon  such  policies 
than  that  the  legal  reserve  companies  will  fail  through  inability 
under  their  contracts  to  make  such  an  assessment  or  extra  premium 
call. 


Says  Mr.  Eldridge,  in  the  report  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  assessment  convention  recently  held  at  Saratoga:  “Our  dis¬ 
carding  of  early  methods  is  not  pleasing  to  those  who  would  see  us 
end  with  the  failure  which  they  have  so  often  predicted.”  It  is  a 
fancy,  baseless,  but  apparently  very  comforting,  that  possesses  the 
brains  of  our  assessment  friends,  that  some  one  desires  their  failure. 
Well,  there  is  perhaps  a  little  of  human  nature  left  in  all  of  us, 
but  we  can  say  truly  that  we  would  rather  see  them  “discard  old 
methods”  and  succeed  than  keep  to  old  methods  and  fail.  Is  not 
the  discarding  of  old  methods  really  a  confession  of  failure,  so  far  as 
principle  goes  ?  The  thing  that  was  once  called  assessment  insur¬ 
ance  is  now  bogus  life  insurance,  a  counterfeit  of  the  real  thing,  and 
why  not  call  it  that,  Mr.  Stoddard,  while  you  are  looking  for  a  name  ? 
—  The  Weekly  Underwriter. 
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PRESIDENT  WHITING’S  ADDRESS. 

THE  NEW  YORK  STATE  ASSOCIATION  OF  SUPERVISING 
AND  ADJUSTING  AGENTS. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  historical  reviews  of  the 
day  is  the  address  of  President  Whiting,  of  the  Orient 
Insurance  Company,  before  the  New  York  State  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Supervising  and  Adjusting  Agents,  on  its  twenty-fifth 
anniversary.  Referring  to  the  causes  that  led  to  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  State  associations,  he  very  frankly  says  that  “  the 
National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  started  out  with  the 
fallacious  idea  that  local  agents  were  the  proper  and  only 
persons  to  establish  rates.  But  soon,”  he  adds,  “they  had 
to  call  upon  the  companies  having  competent  field  men  to 
assist,  and  in  many  instances  to  make  the  whole  tariff.  Still, 
local  boards  had  all  the  credit  of  the  rates  that  were  made ; 
in  fact,  for  quite  a  time  they  had  the  power  to  make  changes 
at  will,  and  did  so.  Where  field  men  interfered  they  received 
censure  rather  than  thanks.”  Notwithstanding  the  well- 
remembered  inharmonious  relations  that  ensued  among 
the  local  boards,  the  National  Board  adopted  resolutions 
that  all  matters  of  rates  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  local 
boards,  and  no  interference  therewith  be  exercised  by  any 
department  of  the  National  Board  except  at  the  request  of  a 
local  board,  or  where  there  had  been  manifest  unfairness. 
In  this  way  matters  drifted  along  until  the  Chicago  fire  of 
1871,  but  after  the  subsidence  of  the  turmoil  occasioned  by 
the  great  conflagration,  the  National  Board,  as  Mr.  Whiting 
tells  us,  “  realized  for  the  first  time  that  depending  upon 
local  boards  to  establish  and  maintain  rates  was  the  worst 
possible  method  of  accomplishing  the  desired  results.  While 
still  nursing  the  bogy  of  having  these  boards  paramount  in 
the  making  of  rates,  at  the  April,  1872,  meeting,  arrange¬ 
ments  were  made  to  engage  a  general  agent,  who  with  the 
seven  members  comprising  the  executive  committee,  were 
to  have  charge  of  local  boards  and  their  ratings,  etc.”  The 
underwriter  selected  for  the  general  agency  was  that  accom¬ 
plished  gentleman,  Thomas  H.  Montgomery,  of  whom  it 
may  well  be  said,  “  to  know  him  is  to  love  him.” 

Then  followed  a  pronounced  recognition  of  the  value  of 
the  services  of  the  State  and  Special  Agents  as  a  sustaining 
power  to  the  National  and  local  boards.  Resolutions  were 
adopted  recommending  that  Special  and  State  Agents  in 
States  where  no  boards  existed  should  take  immediate  steps 
to  organize;  also,  that  the  State  Agents’  Boards  be  requested 
to  adopt  and  promulgate  a  system  of  basis  rates  for  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  local  boards  in  their  respective  districts,  and  to 
take  care  that  the  tariffs  resulting  therefrom  should,  in  no 
case,  be  lower  than  those  adopted  as  National  Board  rates  of 
1869.  Under  the  energetic  administration  of  Mr.  Mont¬ 
gomery,  steps  were  taken  to  lift  the  underwriting  of  the  day 
out  of  its  chaotic  condition.  A  concerted  movement  on  the 
part  of  the  general  and  special  agents  and  adjusters  of  the 
State  of  New  York  in  July,  1872,  promptly  materialized  in 
the  organization  of  the  Association  whose  twenty-fifth  anni¬ 
versary  has  just  been  so  pleasantly  celebrated.  Its  object, 
as  stated  in  its  constitution,  was  “to  promote  harmony  and 
unity  of  action  among  the  profession,  correct  erroneous 
practices  in  underwriting,  and  enforce  the  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters.” 

It  was  not  long  until  in  the  nature  of  things  a  collision 
ensued.  The  National  Board,  jealous  of  its  prerogatives, 
complained  that  the  New  York  Board  was  exceeding  its 
authority  as  to  rates  and  rules,  and  infringing  upon  powers 
that  were  rightfully  its  own.  Nevertheless,  the  State  Asso¬ 
ciation  went  on  with  its  work,  as  detailed  by  Mr.  Whiting, 
until  the  clash  came.  A  meeting  of  the  Association  was 


called  for  January  7,  1874,  at  Syracuse.  Thereupon,  the 
executive  committee  of  the  National  Board  passed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  resolution  : 

“  That  the  General  Agent  be  requested  to  notify  the  secretary  of 
the  New  York  State  Board  that  in  the  opinion  of  this  committee  it  is 
inexpedient  to  issue  the  call  for  the  meeting  on  the  7th.” 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Board,  April  22, 
1874,  the  New  York  Association  was  virtually  legislated  out 
of  existence.  But  after  the  lapse  of  a  year,  during  which  it 
was  discovered  that  a  great  mistake  had  been  made  in  tak¬ 
ing  from  the  State  Board  its  working  capacity,  a  resolution 
was  offered  setting  forth  that  it  was  “  advisable  that  the  New 
York  and  other  State  Boards  be  re-organized  with  power 
over  rates,  and  that  the  executive  committee  be  requested 
immediately  to  take  the  necessary  steps  for  such  re-organi¬ 
zation.”  The  debate  which  followed,  as  Mr.  Whiting  says, 
was  “  the  most  noteworthy  of  any  that  ever  occurred  in  that 
body  of  able  men.”  To  do  justice  to  this  portion  of  his 
address  we  quote  as  follows  : 

It  was  said  that  under  no  possible  circumstances  would  the  Na¬ 
tional  Board  or  the  officers  of  companies  ever  submit  to  giving 
the  rate-making  power  into  the  hands  of  subordinates,  nor  place 
local  boards  under  their  control.  I  do  not  mention  names  here,  for 
they  include  some  of  the  warmest  friends  I  ever  had  in  the  business. 
A  few  of  us  tried  to  show  these  gentlemen  the  great  misunderstand¬ 
ing  under  which  they  were  laboring,  but  it  was  of  no  use,  and  we 
retired,  humiliated  and  crestfallen. 

From  this  time  on  we  became  a  social  organization.  At  our  meet¬ 
ing  July  18,  1876,  we  simply  met,  elected  officers  and  adjourned. 
September  6th,  the  same  year,  the  Executive  Committee  met  and 
assigned  certain  members  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Provisional 
Committee  in  New  York,  as  we  had  been  requested  to  do.  But  few 
of  those  assigned  attended.  Our  Executive  Committee  at  this  meet¬ 
ing  selected  a  long  list  of  topics  for  discussion,  and  appointed  certain 
members  to  report  thereon. 

Some  time  in  the  winter  of  1876  or  spring  of  1877,  George  T.  Hope, 
then  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Board, 
addressed  a  letter  to  a  goodly  number  of  our  members,  asking  their 
advice  and  assistance  in  regulating  local  boards  and  rates  in  this 
State.  He  requested  replies.  The  members  of  our  Association, 
after  the  many  futile  efforts  to  gain  recognition,  had  become  heartily 
discouraged  and  resolved  to  attend  strictly  to  the  work  assigned  by 
their  own  companies,  and  not  make  further  united  attempts  for  the 
general  good.  Some  of  us,  taking  advantage  of  the  invitation  given 
by  Mr.  Hope,  set  forth  our  views  in  forcible  and  unmistakable  lan¬ 
guage.  One  of  these  letters  was  printed  by  Secretary  Rowell,  and 
makes  interesting  reading  even  now.  The  effort  of  Mr.  Hope  was 
void  of  results,  and  the  Association,  as  such,  never  attempted  there¬ 
after  to  take  charge  of  rating  and  local  boards.  Members  occasion¬ 
ally  acted  in  an  individual  capacity,  but  never  again  as  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  New  York  State  Association.  I  am  not  disposed  at  this 
late  day  to  censure  the  National  Board.  Our  Association  was  an 
experiment.  What  we  desired  to  do  was  an  innovation.  From  time 
immemorial  the  officers  of  the  companies  had  dictated  the  rates  at 
which  they  would  write,  and  they  were  not  disposed  to  yield  that 
power.  It  appeared  to  them  to  be  a  surrender.  We  who  were  in 
the  field  came  in  direct  contact  with  agents,  and  investigated  new 
hazards  as  they  arose.  We  knew  the  only  correct  way  to  arrive  at 
proper  ratings  was  for  impartial  men  with  abundant  field  experience 
to  name  figures  after  careful  inspection.  We  arrived  at  this  conclu¬ 
sion,  not  because  we  were  abler  men  than  our  superiors,  but  because 
of  our  opportunities,  which  they  did  not  have.  Later  on  they  saw 
we  were  correct;  hence  the  various  Associations  of  State  and  Special 
Agents  now  exist,  and  all  rates  are  made  by  them.  Our  annual 
meeting,  held  July  17, 1877,  was  made  very  interesting  by  the  reports 
which  were  read.  Of  the  succeeding  annual  meetings  little  can  be 
said.  We  have  had  many  able  addresses  and  many  papers  of  genu¬ 
ine  interest,  but  our  Association  holds  for  the  good  it  did  when  it 
was  the  pioneer  of  sound  underwriting  in  this  State.  That  record 
can  never  be  blotted  out.  It  is  felt  to-day,  and  the  lines  of  practice 
which  we  enforced  for  the  first  time,  no  one  has  ever  attempted  to 
change. 

The  iEtna  Indemnity  Insurance  Company,  with  a  full-paid  capital, 
is  now  prepared  for  business. 
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LOCAL  MATTERS. 


The  National  Fire  Insurance  Company  of  this  city  has  made  a 
good  appointment  in  Mr.  W.  D.  Samnis  for  New  York  and  the  Met¬ 
ropolitan  District. 

The  fire  loss  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  1897  in  Baltimore 
was  smaller  than  that  of  1896,  which  was,  by  the  way,  less  than  that 
of  any  year  since  1878. 

The  Law  Union  and  Crown  Fire  and  Life  Insurance  Company  of 
London,  England,  has  complied  with  the  laws  of  Maryland  and  ap¬ 
pointed  Messrs.  E.  J.  Richardson  &  Sons  agents. 

Now  that  the  Tariff  bill  has  become  a  law  and  Congress  has 
adjourned,  our  insurance  agents  reasonably  look  for  an  increase  of 
business,  which  has  been  very  dull  so  far  this  year. 

Mr.  John  F.  Harris  has  been  elected  president  of  the  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company  of  Baltimore,  succeeding  his  father,  the  late 
Benjamin  G.  Harris.  Mr.  Harris  will  retain  his  fire  insurance  busi¬ 
ness  as  agent  of  the  Northwestern  National  Insurance  Company  of 
Milwaukee. 

Capt.  H.  R.  Freeman,  superintendent  of  the  Maritime  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York,  has 
appointed  Mr.  John  W.  Bowen  and  Mr.  Josiah  G.  Cloud,  under  the 
firm  name  of  Bowen  &  Cloud,  superintendents  of  the  maritime 
department  for  Maryland.  Mr.  Bowen  has  heretofore  been  connected 
with  the  Susquehanna  Fertilizer  Company  and  Mr.  Cloud  is  well 
known  as  the  general  agent  for  Maryland  of  the  Union  Casualty  and 
Surety  Company  of  St.  Louis. 

By  a  decision  handed  down  by  Judge  Brown,  in  the  United  States 
District  Court,  the  International  Navigation  Company  must  pay 
$160,000  to  the  Merritt  Wrecking  Company,  the  Chapman  Derrick 
Company  and  the  Insurance  Company  of  North  America  for  saving 
the  American  Line  steamship  St.  Paul,  which  went  ashore  at  North 
Long  Branch  on  January  24,  1896.  The  two  wrecking  companies 
and  the  insurance  company  pulled  the  steamer  off  and  saved  the 
cargo.  The  cargo  was  worth  $1,980,989.  The  St.  Paul  is  valued  at 
$2,650,000.  A  claim  for  salvage  was  disputed.  The  court  holds  that 
$160,000  is  a  fair  salvage.  Of  this  amount  $131,275  is  charged  to  the 
St.  Paul  and  $28,724  to  the  cargo. 

The  Superintendent  of  the  Insurance  Department  of  Missouri 
has  sent  to  half  a  dozen  fire  insurance  companies,  among  them  the 
Merchants  and  Manufacturers  of  Baltimore,  the  following  warning  : 

“  I  inclose  herewith  copy  of  the  circular  which  has  been  forwarded 
to  me  by  a  citizen  of  this  State,  and  which,  I  am  reliably  fnformed, 
is  being  circulated  in  Missouri  by  one  Charles  D.  Cox,  of  Chicago, 
Ill.  You  are  duly  licensed  by  this  Department  to  do  a  fire  insurance 
business  in  Missouri,  and  have  legally  authorized  agents  through 
which  to  do  this  business.  From  this  circular  it  appears  that  you 
have  authorized  the  writing  of  insurance  in  this  State  through  an 
unauthorized  agent.  I  have,  therefore,  to  advise  you  that  if  I  can 
obtain  information  of  the  issue  of  a  single  policy  by  your  company 
through  this  agency  or  any  other  that  is  not  licensed  by  this  Depart¬ 
ment,  I  will,  without  a  single  moment’s  hesitation,  revoke  your 
license  to  do  business  in  Missouri.” 

■  How  the  wise  and  wily  Warfield  manages  to  get  ahead  of  compet¬ 
itors  in  the  race  is  shown  from  time  to  time  in  their  sudden  awaken¬ 
ing.  Another  illustration  is  furnished  by  the  Insurance  Herald  : 

“A  sui  generis  instance  of  monopoly  exists  in  the  Alabama  insur¬ 
ance  field — a  monopoly  that,  by  the  way,  was  not  sought;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  was  altogether  unexpected  and  came  about  through  a  dis¬ 
tasteful  channel.  The  Fidelity  and  Deposit  Company,  of  Baltimore, 
Md.,  is  the  only  company  that  is  licensed  by  the  State  of  Alabama  to 
make  the  bonds  of  its  public  officers,  state,  county  and  municipal, 
guardians,  executors  and  others.  The  reason  of  this  is  because  the 
Fidelity  and  Deposit  Company  was  the  only  company  to  come  up  to 
the  qualifications  to  do  this  special  business  exacted  by  the  last 
State  Legislature.  The  principal  requirement  is  to  make  a  deposit 
of  $50,000  with  the  State  of  Alabama  for  the  protection  of  the 
Alabama  risks.  The  company  in  question  was  the  only-one  of  the 
companies  doing  a  bond  business  in  Alabama  heretofore  to  come  in 
under  the  provision  and,  as  the  business  is  all  new  business,  it  has  a 
virgin  field  all  to  itself.  It  was  understood  at  the  time  the  law  was 
enacted  that  there  would  be  some  strong  State  companies  in  the 
field  to  get  this  business,  the  requirements  for  a  home  company  not 
being  as  strict,  but  so  far  they  have  failed  to  practically  materialize 
in  spite  of  several  efforts  to  organize  them.  Among  the  companies 
that  do  ordinary  bond  business,  who  are  shut  out  of  the  new  thing, 
are  the  London  Guarantee  and  Accident,  the  Fidelity  and  Casualty, 
the  United  States  Guarantee,  the  Guarantee  Company  of  North 
America  and  the  Employes  Liability.  They  all  declined  to  sub¬ 
scribe  to  the  requirements.  R.  F.  Manly  &  Co.,  State  agents  at  Bir¬ 
mingham  of  the  Fidelity  and  Deposit  Company,  fixed  the  affairs  of 
the  monopoly.” 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


Letters,  Fables  and  Sayings  of  “Amicus.” — Republished  from 
The  Weekly  Statement ,  and  issued  by  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company  of  New  York. 

This  collection  of  the  delightful  humor  of  the  Hayville  philoso¬ 
pher,  Mr.  Charles  J.  Smith,  is  dedicated  to  President  Richard  A. 
McCurdy,  “whose  helpful  suggestions  have  contributed  so  much  to 
the  success  of  the  letters.”  It  will  be  heartily  welcomed  by  all  who 
have  enjoyed  such  genial  fun  in  its  original  form  in  the  Mutual  Life’s 
weekly  publication,  and  will  be  treasured  as  a  capital  contribution  to 
the  humorous  side  of  life  insurance.  Moreover,  it  is  printed  in  the 
daintiest  style  of  modern  typography. 


National  Electrical  Code. —  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  F.  B. 
Crocker,  chairman  of  the  code  committee  of  the  National  Conference 
on  Standard  Electrical  Rules,  and  Mr.  C.  M.  Goddard,  secretary 
Underwriters’  National  Electric  Association,  for  a  copy  of  the  code 
as  printed  by  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  together 
with  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  manner  in  which  uniformity  was 
reached  in  framing  the  rules  covering  electric  light  and  power 
wiring  in  this  country.  It  outlines  the  successive  steps  by  which 
from  crude  beginnings  fifteen  years  ago,  the  electric,  insurance  and 
allied  interests  have  been  enabled  to  adopt  a  uniform  set  of  rules 
for  safe  installation.  It  embodies  historical  facts  with  which  every 
intelligent  underwriter  should  be  more  or  less  familiar. 


A  Quarter-Century’s  Fire  Underwriting. — This  is  the  title 
of  a  very  tastefully  printed,  finely  illustrated,  and  handsomely  bound 
volume  from  the  National  Fire  Insurance  Company  of  Hartford,  of 
which  it  is  a  history  from  1871  to  1896.  The  National  was  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  Merchants,  the  assets  of  which  were  swamped  by  the 
Chicago  fire,  and  the  plant  of  which  was  transferred  upon  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  the  National.  The  latter  soon  suffered  a  staggering  loss 
in  the  Boston  fire,  but  it  promptly  recovered  from  the  shock  to  enter 
upon  a  career  of  prosperity.  The  story  of  its  rise  and  progress  is  at 
the  same  time  a  history  of  the  development  of  the  fire  insurance 
business  in  this  country,  and  in  both  respects  is  a  most  acceptable 
contribution  to  fire  insurance  literature. 


Cost  of  Insurance. — The  paper  read  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Actuarial  Society  of  America,  April  29,  1897,  by  Mr.  James  M. 
Craig,  Actuary  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New 
York,  has  been  printed  in  pamphlet  form  for  convenient  use.  In 
this  carefully  digested  paper  Mr.  Craig  argues  that  (1)  The  reserve 
on  the  pure  endowment  part  of  any  insurance  contract  does  not 
modify  the  cost  of  insurance;  (2)  The  reserve  on  any  form  of  con¬ 
tract  can  properly  be  construed  as  a  pure  endowment  and,  therefore, 
does  not  modify  the  cost  of  insurance  ;  (3)  The  advance  cost  of 
insurance  for  each  year  is  the  natural  premium  required  for  the  full 
amount  named  in  the  contract  to  be  paid  in  the  event  of  death  within 
the  year  ;  (4)  The  present  value  of  the  future  yearly  normal  costs  of 
insurance  is  the  single  premium  for  the  sum  insured  in  the  event  of 
death  occurring  within  the  unexpired  term  named  in  the  contract. 


The  Norwich  Union  Fire  Insurance  Society. — A  Historical 
Sketch,  issued  on  completion  of  its  Centenary,  1797-1897.  Written 
and  compiled  by  Ernest  Felce. 

Among  the  centennial  souvenirs  which  are  steadily  increasing  in 
number,  this  beautifully  printed  and  illustrated  volume  will  occupy 
a  prominent  place.  The  writer,  who  evidently  entered  upon  his 
work  con  amor e  and  with  abundant  historical  material  at  hand,  has 
given  to  us  a  singularly  interesting  record  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 
one  of  England’s  best  managed  and  most  prosperous  institutions. 
The  typography  shows  cultivated  taste,  and  the  views  of  the  local 
attractions  of  Norwich,  particularly  of  the  Cathedral,  and  the  por¬ 
traits  of  four  generations  of  Bignolds  and  of  the  present  officers  of 
the  Society  are  very  artistic. 

At  the  centenary  dinner  in  the  ancient  Hall  of  St.  Andrew,  Mr. 
Samuel  Hoare,  M.  P.,  was  one  of  the  speakers,  and  from  his  address 
we  extract  the  following  noteworthy  paragraph  : 

It  is  easy  enough  now-a-days  to  float  a  company.  In  those  days 
it  was  somewhat  difficult.  What  was  the  state  of  the  country  in 
1797  ?  The  w'hole  of  England  w-as  in  a  condition  of  great  anxiety. 
England  was  more  or  less  at  war  with  all  Europe,  so  much  so  that  in 
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the  month  of  February,  when  Thomas  Bignold  sat  in  his  room  and 
started  this  Society,  John  Patteson  was  starting  the  Norwich  Loyal 
Military  Association  in  order  to  help  to  protect  the  country  from 
threatened  invasion.  It  was,  indeed,  a  time  of  anxiety,  for  at  the 
very  moment  almost  when  Thomas  Bignold  was  starting  this  office 
the  Bank  of  England  suspended  cash  payments,  and  more  than  that, 
the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  bankers  judged  it  expedient  to  do  the 
same.  There  was  great  political  agitation,  there  were  political 
fights  in  the  streets,  and  houses  in  Norwich  were  being  destroyed. 
At  one  time  there  was  a  great  gathering  on  the  Castle  Hill  to  call 
upon  his  Majesty  to  dismiss  his  Ministers,  and,  again,  there  was  a 
common  hall,  at  which  the  citizens  unanimously  made  a  similar  de¬ 
mand.  It  was,  as  he  had  said,  a  time  of  heavy  anxiety  when  this 
Insurance  Society  was  started,  and  therefore  it  was  their  duty  when 
they  recalled  those  days  to  remember  also  that  the  founders  had  no 
easy  task  before  them. 


Recollections  of  C.  C.  Hine  is  the  title  of  a  very  acceptable 
brochure  embodying  the  following  papers:  “Recollections  of  Mr. 
Hine  as  a  business  man,”  by  Walter  S.  Nichols;  “A  Character 
Sketch,”  by  James  E.  Howell  ;  “Mr.  Hine  as  a  Christian,”  by  I.  V. 
W.  Schenck.  Written  by  intimates  who  were  specially  qualified  for 
such  a  labor  of  love,  these  papers  will  serve  as  a  perpetual  mirror 
of  the  admirable  characteristics  of  the  late  editor  of  the  Monitor. 


The  Phenix  Insurance  Company  has  brought  out  a  touching 
memento  of  the  late  vice-president  and  secretary,  Mr.  Charles  C. 
Little,  which  will  be  carefully  preserved  by  his  friends.  The  fron¬ 
tispiece  is  a  fine  portrait,  and  this  is  followed  by  the  announcement 
of  death  to  the  agents  by  President  Sheldon,  and  the  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  directors,  very  tastefully  printed. 


The  fifth  convention  of  the  Universal  Postal  Congress,  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  concluded  its  labors  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  June,  and  the 
next  meeting  will  be  held  at  Rome,  Italy,  in  1903.  The  agreements 
comprised  in  the  general  treaty,  subject  to  the  ratification  of  the 
governments  composing  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  become  opera¬ 
tive  on  January  1,  1899.  An  official  resume  of  the  work  of  the  fifth 
congress  has  been  prepared  as  follows  : 

1.  The  principal  treaty,  which  includes  the  entry  of  Corea  into  the 
Postal  Union  ;  the  declaration  of  the  Orange  Free  State  (which 
failed  to  send  a  delegate  to  Washington)  that  it  hoped  soon  to  enter 
the  Union  ;  and  the  declaration  of  the  Chinese  empire  (which  was 
represented  in  the  congress)  that  it  will  observe  the  regulations  of 
the  union  as  soon  as  the  organization  of  its  service  permits. 

2.  The  conditions  in  which  the  countries  of  the  union  will  pay 
reciprocally  the  intermediary  transit  rates  have  been  facilitated,  and 
tariff  diminished  quite  materially  on  a  graduated  scale  for  the  ensu¬ 
ing  six  years. 

3.  Uniform  colors  have  been  projected  for  postage  stamps. 

4.  Postal  cards  unpaid  are  subject  to  a  double  tax,  that  is,  four 
cents  in  the  place  of  the  former  tax,  which  was  ten  cents,  the  same 
as  for  unpaid  letters. 

5.  Circulars  produced  on  a  machine  (typewritten)  in  quantities  of 
twenty  circulars,  all  of  the  same  character,  are  admitted  to  the  inter¬ 
national  mails  at  the  same  rates  as  printed  circulars. 

6.  Samples  of  merchandise  are  admitted  up  to  350  grammes. 

7.  Objects  of  natural  history,  animals,  dried  plants,  or  preserved 
geological  specimens  are  admitted  as  samples. 

8.  The  question  of  the  creation  of  a  universal  postage  stamp  was 
brought  up,  and  the  proposition  defeated,  on  account  of  the  difficul¬ 
ties  which  would  occur  in  putting  into  practice  that  important  inno¬ 
vation,  especially  because  of  the  diversity  of  currency  standards. 

9.  Special  arrangements  concerning  packages  of  declared  value, 
postal  orders,  books  of  identity,  and  subscriptions  to  journals  have 
been  thoroughly  revised.  (This  country  is  not  actually  concerned  in 
these  arrangements,  mostly  affecting  the  States  of  the  continent  of 
Europe.) 


The  announcement  of  a  forthcoming  directory  under  the  patron¬ 
age  of  the  Insurance  Department  of  Illinois,  by  one  Tiernan,  of 
Chicago,  who  wanted  the  two  hundred  companies  doing  business  in 
Illinois  to  advertise  with  him  at  the  rate  of  $100  each,  has  been  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  following  disclaimer: 

INSURANCE  DEPARTMENT. 

Jas.  R.  B.  Van  Clbvb,  Superintendent. 

Speingfield,  III.,  July  17,  1897. 

The  Insurance  Department  of  Illinois  or  its  Superintendent  have  no  interest  of  any 
kind  whatever  in  the  directory  advertised  to  be  published  by  Henry  W.  Tiernan,  of 
Chicago.  Nor  is  it  being  published  for  the  use  and  convenience  of  this  Department, 
or  being  compiled  by  the  State  Insurance  Department,  as  stated  in  circular  letters. 
The  Insurance  Department  of  Illinois  has  an  abundance  of  appropriation  for  all  in¬ 
formation  it  should  publish  in  compliance  with  law. 

Josbph  W.  Vance,  Chief  Clerk, 

Insurance  Department  of  Illinois. 


Institute  of  Actuaries. — The  following  is  a  list  of  the  officials 
and  Council  for  the  ensuing  year  : 

President — Thomas  Emley  Young,  B.  A. 

Vice-Presidents — Henry  William  Manly,  Henry  Cockburn,  Wil¬ 
liam  Hughes,  Gerald  Hemmington  Ryan. 

Council  —  Alfred  Barton  Adlard,  Marcus  Nathan  Adler,  M.  A., 
Henry  Walsingham  Andras,  Thos.  G.  C.  Browne,  Arthur  Francis 
Burridge,  James  Chisholm,  Henry  Cockburn,  George  Stephen  Cris- 
ford,  Robert  Cross,  John  James  Walker  Deuchar,  Alexander  John 
Finlaison,  C.  B.,  Niel  Ballinga!  Gunn,  Ralph  Price  Hardy,  Augustus 
Hendriks,  William  Hughes,  George  King,  Francis  Laing,  Henry 
William  Manly,  Geoffrey  Marks,  Willie  Oscar  Nash,  Philip  Lewin 
Newman,  Gerald  Hemmington  Ryan,  James  Sorley,  Thomas  Bond 
Sprague,  M.  A.,  William  Sutton,  M.  A.,  Herbert  Cecil  Thiselton, 
Samuel  George  Warner,  William  Joseph  Hutchings  Whittall,  Frank 
Bertrand  Wyatt,  Thomas  Emley  Young. 

Treasurer — James  Chisholm. 

Honorary  Secretaries — Frank  Bertrand  Wyatt,  Arthur  Francis 
Burridge. 


The  New  York  Life’s  Generosity. — Some  time  ago  we  gave  a 
long  list  of  insurance  companies  which  had  contributed  liberally  to 
the  Indian  Famine  Fund,  and  to  that  list  we  have  now  to  add  the 
name  of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company,  which  we  find  has 
contributed  the  munificent  sum  of  Rs.  10,000  to  the  alleviation  of  the 
distress  arising  from  the  famine  in  India,  where  the  company  has 
extensive  business  connections.  We  do  not  blame  ourselves  for  the 
omission  to  record  this  at  an  earlier  date,  for  so  far  as  we  can  dis¬ 
cover  this  is  the  first  occasion  on  which  this  donation  has  been  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  press,  the  company  having  apparently  carefully  ab¬ 
stained  from  giving  any  publicity  to  the  matter.  We  can  well 
understand  that  some  companies,  and  especially  some  individuals, 
may  object  to  appear  to  be  making  an  advertisement  out  of  a  free 
gift  willingly  bestowed  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  suggest  that  there 
is  no  impropriety  whatever  in  letting  the  public  know  of  these  gen¬ 
erous  acts,  as  an  example  like  that  of  the  New  York  Life  acts  as  a 
powerful  incentive  to  liberality  in  others. — Insurance  Observer,  Lon¬ 
don. 


The  system  in  the  United  States  of  appointing  a  man  to  the  post 
of  superintendent  of  a  State  Insurance  Department  merely  on  politi¬ 
cal  grounds  is  an  evil  which  will  have  to  be  modified  sooner  or  later 
if  the  post  is  to  command  the  respect  to  which  it  is  properly  entitled. 
We  do  not  say  that  the  present  system  leads  necessarily  to  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  dishonest  men,  or  to  men  who  are  too  lax  in  their  super¬ 
vision  according  to  their  light.  But  it  does  lead  unquestionably  to 
the  appointment  of  men  who  are  not  competent  expert  authorities 
on  the  subject  of  insurance,  which  is  of  course  precisely  what  they 
ought  to  be.  Some  of  these  men,  to  use  a  simile  of  John  Stuart 
Mill,  know  little  more  of  insurance  than  a  pig  knows  of  watchmak¬ 
ing.  The  following  paragraph,  which  appears  in  a  New  York  jour¬ 
nal,  puts  the  case  in  a  nutshell,  though  with  a  tone  of  contempt  which 
must  be  highly  injurious  to  a  government  department:  “  Who  was 
that  military-looking  man  with  whom  you  were  conversing  just  now?” 
“  Well,  he  said  he  never  saw  or  heard  of  an  insurance  policy,  conse¬ 
quently  he  must  be  the  new  superintendent  of  the  Insurance  Depart¬ 
ment.” —  The  Policyholder,  Manchester. 


The  extreme  heat  beating  down  through  a  skylight  in  Detroit 
caused  the  blowing  out  of  two  automatic  fireplugs.  The  torrent  of 
water  thus  released  all  flowed  down  through  the  building,  damaging 
the  dry  goods  stock  of  Burnham,  Stoepel  &  Co.  and  the  clothing 
stock  of  the  Peerless  Manufacturing  Company  to  the  extent  of  nearly 
$ 100,000 .  The  fireplugs  were  set  to  escape  at  a  temperature  of  130 
degrees. 


The  American  schooner  Silver  Heels,  which  recently  arrived  from 
Cape  Haytien  with  a  cargo  of  sugar,  ran  over  a  submerged  derelict 
off  the  Virginia  Capes  on  Tuesday,  carrying  away  her  forefoot  and 
damaging  her  keel  and  stern.  The  derelict  may  be  the  hulk  of  the 
schooner  Cottrell,  on  which  the  French  line  steamship  Ville  de  St. 
Nazaire  is  supposed  to  have  struck  just  before  she  foundered. 


The  Insurance  Commissioner  of  Ohio  revoked  absolutely  the 
conditional  license  issued  to  the  Globe  Fire  Insurance  Company  of 
New  York,  charging  that  the  company  has  violated  the  conditions 
under  which  the  license  was  granted. 
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INSURANCE  OF  FEMALE  LIVES. 

The  National  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Vermont  has  issued  a 
circular  which  so  fully  and  satisfactorily  embodies  the  points 
involved  in  the  insurance  of  female  lives  that  we  copy  it  at  length. 

The  National  Life  has  always  insured  women.  Before  April  25, 
1890,  an  extra  rate  of  five  dollars  per  thousand  was  charged  until 
age  forty-five  had  been  passed.  After  said  date  this  charge  was 
abandoned  on  new  business,  and,  beginning  with  the  premium  due  in 
1894,  on  all  business  outstanding.  Commencing  January  1,  1894, 
therefore,  there  has  been  no  discrimination  in  rate  because  of  sex. 

THE  RISK  FROM  SEX. 

The  business  of  life  insurance  has  always  distinguished  between 
male  and  female  risks  because  :  (a)  Difference  due  to  mere  sex  ;  (b) 
Difference  due  to  average  environment ;  (c)  The  greater  opportu¬ 
nities  for  the  concealment  of  fraud  ;  (d)  The  greater  average  want 
of  insurable  interest  ;  (e)  The  more  general  difficulty  of  securing 
thorough  examinations.  These  distinctions  are  recognized  to-day. 
Discrimination  as  regards  rate  and  form  of  insurance  may  be  abol¬ 
ished,  but  selection  is  still  forced  to  take  notice  of  the  risk. 

COUNTERACTING  INFLUENCES. 

Life  underwriters  are  cautioned  that  there  does  exist  an  actual 
added  insurance  risk  on  women,  because  of  sex,  between  the  ages  of 
twenty  and  fifty.  But  if,  through  proper  selection,  the  factor  of 
moral  hazard  can  be  eliminated,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that 
this  special  risk  from  sex  is  counterbalanced  by  an  actual  gain  in 
the  average  quality  of  female  insurance,  because  of  reduced  hazard 
from  accidents,  nervous  strain  and  intemperance.  The  doubt  about 
women  lies  in  adverse  self-selection  and  a  greater  probability  that 
material  facts  can  be  and  will  more  easily  be  concealed.  To  offset 
this  doubt,  careful  inspection  must  be  given  and  insurable  interest 
must  be  shown  so  clearly  as  to  take  the  business  out  of  speculation 
and  make  it  safe. 

WOMEN  NEED  INSURANCE. 

There  are  substantial  reasons  for  extending  the  great  privileges  of 
life  insurance  to  women  on  the  same  terms  with  men.  The  sphere 
of  woman  commercially  and  industrially  considered  has  of  late 
years  been  vastly  broadened  and  improved  :  (a)  There  are  many 
women  on  whose  personal  income  or  earnings  families  actually 
depend  for  support  ;  (b)  There  are  others  upon  whom  families  or 
relatives  will  in  all  reasonable  probability  depend  for  support ;  (c) 
There  are  many  unmarried  women  who  are  self-dependent  now  and 
who  have  no  future  expectation,  except  such  as  they  themselves  may 
provide;  (d)  There  are  many  women,  single,  married  and  widows, 
who  earn  money  and  produce  values  :  teachers,  stenographers, 
typewriters,  nurses,  saleswomen,  clerks,  bookkeepers,  merchants, 
milliners,  dressmakers,  artists,  designers,  authors,  agents,  artisans, 
printers,  etc.  Where  actual  earning  or  producing  capacity  exists, 
the  destruction  of  which  means  loss  of  self-maintenance  or  support 
for  dependents,  you  have  insurable  interest,  and  such  an  interest  can 
be  and  should  be  insured  in  women,  as  in  men. 

INSURABLE  INTEREST. 

An  insurable  interest  may  exist  in  applicants  of  both  sexes, 
whether  single  or  married,  and  of  whatever  age.  In  the  young  and 
in  women,  as  a  class,  it  is  not  so  great  as  in  men  and,  for  that 
reason,  requires  a  statement  of  facts  to  make  it  clear.  Financial 
irresponsibility  and  dependence  have  been  safely  regarded  as  imply¬ 
ing  moral  hazard  in  the  insurance  of  life.  Because  these  things 
more  truly  describe  all  women  than  all  men,  the  fact  of  an  insurable 
value  or  interest  must  be  looked  at  carefully,  when  women  apply  : 

“All  which  it  seems  necessary  to  show  in  order  to  take  the  case 
out  of  the  objection  of  being  a  wager  policy,  is,  that  the  insured  has 
some  interest  in  the  life  of  the  cestui  que  vie ;  that  his  temporal 
affairs,  his  just  hopes  and  well-grounded  expectations  of  support,  of 
patronage  and  advantage  in  life,  will  be  impaired;  so  that  the  real 
purpose  is  not  a  wager,  but  to  secure  such  advantages,  supposed  to 
depend  on  the  life  of  another.” — Shaw,  C.  J. 

“  It  is  not  very  easy  to  define  with  precision  what  will  in  all  cases 
constitute  an  insurable  interest,  so  as  to  take  the  contract  out  of  the 
class  of  wager  policies.  It  may  be  stated  generally,  however,  to  be 
such  an  interest,  arising  from  the  relations  of  the  party  obtaining 
the  insurance,  either  as  creditor  of  or  surety  for  the  assured,  or 
from  ties  of  blood,  or  marriage  to  him,  as  will  justify  a  reasonable 
expectation  of  advantage  or  benefit  from  the  continuance  of  his 
life.” — Field,  C.  J. 

Following  these  definitions,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  blood 
relationship,  or  that  of  marriage,  presupposes  an  insurable  interest 
in  law  ;  but  for  life  insurance  purposes  the  test  of  this  interest  is  a 


money  valuation.  If  the  latter  is  wanting,  insurance  would  be 
speculative. 

RULES  OF  SELECTION. 

In  view  of  everything  suggested  in  the  preceding  outline,  this 
company  insures  women  without  discrimination  of  rate,  form  or 
amount  under  the  following  rules  : 

Rule  1.  The  following  cases  will  not  be  accepted,  nor  will  medical 
bills  therefor  be  allowed:  (a)  Women  under  twenty  years  of  age. 
(b)  Women  in  pregnancy,  (c)  Women  in  lactation,  (d)  Married 
women  until  after  birth  of  first  child,  or  until  five  years  after 
marriage. 

Rule  2.  The  following  cases  will  be  considered  doubtful  and  will 
invariably  require  an  explanation  of  the  point  in  doubt :  (a)  Women 
applying  for  the  benefit  of  their  husbands,  (b)  Women  applying  for 
the  benefit  of  mere  strangers,  (c)  Women  who  are  not  self-support¬ 
ing  or  in  receipt  of  private  incomes.  (d)  Women,  over  forty-five  who 
have  not  passed  the  period  of  menopause. 

Rule  3.  The  agent,  who  solicits  the  risk,  will  be  required  to  duly 
fill  out  a  supplementary  statement,  to  accompany  the  application, 
which  statement  shall  define,  in  substance,  the  business  and  moral 
features  of  the  risk. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  DESCRIPTION. 

The  supplementary  statement  is  of  so  much  importance  that  fail¬ 
ure  to  fill  it  out  properly  will  suspend  the  case,  (a)  Calls  for  a 
statement  of  the  facts,  upon  which  an  opinion  may  be  based  of  the 
applicant’s  personal  ability  to  pay  the  premiums.  Whether  the 
applicant  be  married  or  single  or  for  whatever  beneficiary  applying, 
including  her  estate,  if  she  has  a  personal  income  from  property 
owned  from  investments  made,  from  bank  accounts  kept,  or  from 
earnings  for  work  or  services  personally  rendered,  the  facts  should 
be  so  stated.  The  question  does  not  mean  will  the  premiums  prob¬ 
ably  be  somehow  paid,  but,  if  paid,  will  she  herself  pay  them  out  of 
her  own  independent  income  and  not  with  money  advanced  for  that 
purpose  by  a  child,  her  husband,  or  a  mere  stranger,  (b)  Calls  for 
a  statement  based  on  personal  knowledge  of  the  solicitor ,  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  reputation  and  character  of  the  applicant,  (c)  Deals  with  in¬ 
surable  interest.  If  the  beneficiary  named  be  husband,  his  occupa¬ 
tion,  condition  in  life  and  financial  relationship  to  the  wife  should  be 
described  ;  if  children,  their  ages,  and  the  exact  nature  of  their  finan¬ 
cial  dependence  on  the  mother  should  be  given  ;  if  parents,  their 
circumstances  and  financial  interest  in  this  daughter  should  be  de¬ 
fined  ;  if  the  estate  is  named,  and  there  be  husband,  children  or 
parents  in  such  interest,  all  the  facts  should  be  recited  as  fully  as  if 
each,  or  all,  had  been  directly  named  as  beneficiaries,  (d)  Requires 
the  judgment  of  the  solicitor  on  moral  hazard. 


Brewer  Jones. —  The  Hon.  Frank  Jones  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Kent’s  Hill  Methodist 
Seminary,  is  still  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  of  many  Methodists.  At  a 
recent  Epworth  League  meeting  the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  F.  Perrin  of 
Boston  was  one  of  the  speakers.  He  said  that  when  an  institu¬ 
tion  of  learning  is  mentioned  the  mind  naturally  turns  to  the  men 
who  control  it.  He  said  he  could  never  think  of  Kent’s  Hill  Semi¬ 
nary  without  a  blush,  because  Maine  Methodists  had  placed  upon 
its  board  a  wealthy  brewer,  Jones.  When  he  walked  the  streets  of 
Boston  his  eye  fell  constantly  upon  the  sign  “  Drink  Jones’s  ale.” 
He  hung  his  head  in  shame  to  think  that  the  man  who  brewed  this 
ale  was  one  of  those  at  the  head  of  the  chief  institution  of  learning 
under  the  control  of  Maine  Methodism. 

The  audience  cheered  the  sentiments  of  the  speaker. 

“  It  is  a  most  lamentable  fact,”  he  said  in  closing,  “  that  brewer 
Jones  is  bigger  than  Kent’s  Hill  and  its  faculty.” 

Mr.  O.  G.  Staples,  the  former  proprietor  of  Willard’s  Hotel, 
Washington,  filed  suit  against  the  American  Surety  Company  for 
$30,000  on  a  bond.  Mr.  Staples  states  that  he  holds  six  notes  of 
$5000  each,  signed  by  Morgan  D.  Lewis,  which  were  to  be  paid  on  or 
before  July  1.  On  February  16  M.  D.  Lewis,  A.  C.  Lewis  and  M.  B. 
Allen  signed  an  agreement  that  all  the  notes  should  be  paid  by  July 
1,  1897,  and  the  American  Surety  Company  agreed  to  become  surety 
for  the  payments.  Mr.  Staples  alleges  that  the  notes  have  not  been 
paid  and  brings  suit  on  the  bond. 

Dr.  W.  L.  Duff,  a  practicing  physician  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  has 
been  sentenced  to  three  months  in  jail  for  certifying  to  examination 
certificates  to  the  Security  Mutual  Life  Association  of  Binghamton, 
N.  Y.  The  applications  were  forgeries,  perpetrated  by  an  agent 
named  J.  H.  Musser,  and  the  physician  made  no  examinations  of  the 
persons  named  in  the  certificates. 
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Law  Department. 

Court  of  Appeals  of  Maryland. 

John  T.  Hopkins  v.  Eleanora  C.  Hopkins. 

April  Term — Decided  April  30,  1897. 

Appeal  from  the  Circuit  Court  No.  2  of  Baltimore  City. 

To  enforce  a  specific  performance  of  a  contract,  it  is  not  only  necessary  that  a 
contract  must  be  made,  but  the  terms  of  the  contract  must  be  so  clearly  shown 
that  the  court  can  have  no  difficulty  in  knowing  what  are  the  terms  so  as  to  be 
certain  of  carrying  into  effect  the  contract  made  between  the  parties. 

Argued  before  McSherry,  C.  J.,  Bryan,  Fowler,  Page,  Roberts, 
Boyd,  and  Briscoe,  JJ. 

Briscoe,  J. — This  appeal  is  from  an  order  sustaining  a  demurrer  to 
a  bill  in  equity,  and  the  question  is  whether  the  plaintiff  presents 
such  a  case  by  the  bill  as  entitles  him  to  relief. 

The  bill  charges  that  Frederick  E.  Hopkins,  father  of  the  appel¬ 
lant,  died  in  the  year  1896,  leaving  one  son  and  a  daughter  by  his 
first  wife  and  two  daughters  by  his  second  wife  ;  that  at  the  time  of 
his  death  he  held  a  policy  of  life  insurance  for  the  sum  of  $3000  in 
the  “  Catholic  Benevolent  Legion,”  payable  to  Eleanora  C.  Hopkins, 
his  second  wife,  who  has  collected  the  full  amount  and  deposited  it 
in  her  individual  name,  in  “  The  Border  State  Savings  Bank  of  Balti¬ 
more  ;  ”  that  from  the  death  of  Elizabeth  Hopkins,  his  first  wife, 
and  mother  of  the  appellant,  in  the  year  1888,  who  was  at  that  time 
the  sole  beneficiary  of  the  policy,  to  the  father’s  second  marriage,  a 
period  of  one  year  and  eleven  months,  the  entire  amount  of  the 
expenses  of  membership  in  the  company  was  paid  by  the  plaintiff  ; 
that  this  amount  was  paid  by  an  agreement  with  "the  father  that  he 
(the  plaintiff)  should  be  the  sole  beneficiary  of  this  policy,  but 
shortly  after  the  second  marriage  Eleanora  C.  Hopkins  was  made 
the  sole  beneficiary  at  his  father’s  death. 

The  bill  further  charges  that  the  second  wife  was  made  the  bene¬ 
ficiary,  on  the  condition  and  by  an  agreement  with  her  husband  that 
upon  his  death,  the  plaintiff  should  receive  a  fair  and  reasonable 
share  and  proportion  of  the  policy  ;  that  while  no  particular  specific 
or  ratable  part  was  named,  yet  it  should  be  a  fair  and  reasonable 
proportion  ;  that  all  these  facts  and  circumstances  were  made  known 
to  the  wife  before  she  was  made  the  beneficiary,  and  with  this  knowl¬ 
edge  she  agreed  that  the  plaintiff  should  share  as  co-beneficiary  in 
its  benefit;  that  notwithstanding  this  agreement,  she  now  refuses  to 
pay  the  plaintiff  any  part  thereof,  although  requested  so  to  do. 

The  bill  then  alleges  that  the  plaintiff  was  without  remedy  except 
in  a  court  of  equity,  and  the  prayer  of  the  bill  is  for  an  injunction 
to  restrain  the  bank  from  paying  over  the  sum  of  one  thousand 
dollars  of  the  policy  of  insurance  until  the  rights  of  the  parties  are 
determined  in  a  court  of  equity,  and  concludes  with  a  prayer  for 
general  relief. 

An  injunction  was  granted  on  the  17th  of  November,  1896,  but  was 
afterwards,  on  the  18th  of  the  same  month,  dissolved.  A  demurrer 
to  the  bill  was  interposed  by  the  defendant,  Eleanora  C.  Hopkins, 
upon  the  ground  “  that  it  does  not  clearly  appear  whether  the  bill  of 
complaint  is  intended  to  establish  and  enforce  an  alleged  trust  or  to 
secure  specific  enforcement  of  an  alleged  contract,  but  that  in  either 
event  there  is  no  cause  of  action  as  entitles  the  complainant  to 
maintain  this  suit.” 

This  demurrer  was  sustained  and  the  bill  dismissed. 

We  have  carefully  examined  the  statements  in  the  plaintiff’s  bill 
and,  assuming  them  to  be  true,  it  seems  clear  to  us  that  the  plaintiff’s 
remedy,  if  any,  is  at  law,  and  not  in  a  court  of  equity.  The  alleged 
contract  is  entirely  too  indefinite  and  uncertain  to  be  enforced  by 
specific  performance  in  a  court  of  equity. 

In  Stoddert  e t  al.  v.  Bowie,  5  Md.,  28,  this  court  said,  it  is  not 
only  necessary  to  prove  that  an  agreement  was  made,  but  the  terms 
of  the  agreement  must  be  so  clearly  and  fully  shown  as  that  the 
court  can  have  no  difficulty  in  knowing  what  the  terms  are,  so  as  to 
be  certain  of  carrying  into  effect  the  contract  made  by  the  parties. 
Passing  a  decree  for  specific  execution  upon  proof  short  of  this, 
instead  of  executing  the  agreement  of  the  parties,  would  be  making 
one  of  them,  which  the  court  certainly  has  no  authority  to  do. 

In  the  case  now  before  us,  it  appears  that  the  alleged  agreement 
between  the  father  and  son,  as  to  the  payment  of  the  premiums  upon 
the  policy,  had  been  abandoned  or  rescinded  after  marriage  of  the 
father,  and  on  or  about  the  time  when  the  second  wife  was  made  the 
beneficiary  of  the  policy.  No  premiums  were  paid  by  the  plaintiff 
after  this  date,  nor  any  effort  made  by  him  in  the  lifetime  of  the 
father  to  recover  what  is  stated  to  have  been  paid. 


Nor  does  the  allegation  that  there  was  a  contract  between  the 
father  and  the  second  wife  that  the  plaintiff  should  be  paid  “  a  fair, 
just  and  reasonable  share  and  proportion  ”  of  the  policy  aid  the 
plaintiff  in  this  suit.  If  the  plaintiff  has  any  remedy  it  would  be  in 
a  court  of  law  and  not  in  equity. 

Being  then  of  opinion  that  the  plaintiff  has  entirely  failed  to  set 
forth  in  the  bill  any  cause  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  court  of  equity, 
the  order  of  the  court  below  sustaining  the  demurrer  and  dismissing 
the  bill  will  be  affirmed. 

Ordered  affirmed  with  costs. 


Court  of  Appeals  of  Maryland. 

Abraham  &  Straus  et  al.  v.  The  Mercantile  Trust  and  De¬ 
posit  Co.  of  Baltimore  and  D.  K.  Este  Fisher,  Receivers. 

April  Term,  1897. — Decided  June  23, 1897. 

Appeal  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  Baltimore  City. 

Argued  before  all  the  Judges,  except  Briscoe,  Russum  and  Fowler. 

The  time  having  been  fixed  for  the  filing  of  claims,  by  a  former 
opinion  the  Court  of  Appeals  has  no  power  to  change  the  same  ;  it 
is  final  and  binding. 

Non-residents  have  no  greater  rights  or  privileges  than  citizens  of 
this  State. 

Page,  J. — In  1893,  the  Circuit  Court  of  Baltimore  City,  upon  a  bill 
of  complaint  filed  by  Isaac  R.  Trimble  and  others,  passed  an  order 
appointing  receivers  to  administer  the  assets  of  the  American  Casu¬ 
alty  Insurance  and  Security  Company.  Many  claims  were  filed  and 
in  the  distribution  many  questions  arose.  The  case  came  before  this 
court,  and  is  now  reported  in  82  Maryland,  page  535  et  seq.  In  the 
course  of  the  opinion  delivered  in  that  case,  the  court  uses  these 
words  :  “  There  must  of  necessity  be  many  outstanding  and  unascer¬ 
tained  claims  pending  against  holders  of  the  company’s  policies, 
which  claims  may  require  some  time  for  adjustment ;  but  it  is  of  great 
importance  that  the  company’s  assets  should  be  distributed  at  as 
early  a  date  as  practicable,  and  hence  the  settlement  of  its  affairs 
ought  not  to  be  postponed  to  await  the  determination  of  every  con¬ 
tingency  on  which  its  policies’  engagements  are  suspended. 

“  Tp  obviate  all  unreasonable  delay,  and  yet  to  afford  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  each  policyholder,  who  may  be  entitled  to  prove  against  the 
company’s  assets,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Circuit  Court  to  prescribe 
by  an  order  that  all  claims  be  filed  on  or  before  the  second  Monday 
of  June  next,  or  otherwise  be  barred  from  participation  in  the  distri¬ 
bution.  This  may  result  in  cutting  out  some  claims,  but  that  will 
be  unavoidable  unless  distribution  be  postponed  for  a  considerable 
space  of  time  ;  and  such  a  course  would  occasion  unnecessary  loss 
to  those  whose  claims  are  in  a  condition  to  be  proved.  If  by  that 
date  there  should  be  outstanding  claims  not  reduced  to  a  certain 
basis,  it  will  be  the  misfortune  of  the  assured,  but  there  is  no  way  of 
obviating  that  misfortune.”  In  the  decree  passed  in  the  same  case, 
it  was  among  other  things  ordered  that  the  special  fund  after  the 
proper  deductions  “  is  applicable  solely  to  the  payment  of  the  lawful 
claims  of  policyholders  who  shall  have  duly  proven  and  filed  their 
claims  in  this  cause  on  or  before  June  8th,  1896.”  The  case  having 
been  remanded  to  the  Circuit  Court,  the  learned  judge  of  that  court 
in  pursuance  of  the  opinion  and  order  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  on 
the  14th  of  April,  1896,  ordered  that  all  claims  against  the  company 
might  be  filed  on  or  before  the  8th  of  June,  1896,  and  that  claims  not 
filed  on  or  before  the  said  date  shall  be  barred  from  participation  in 
the  distribution  of  the  company’s  assets,  and  further  ordered  the 
receivers  to  give  notice  of  the  order  by  publication  of  a  copy  thereof 
in  two  daily  newspapers  published  in  Baltimore  city,  once  in  each  of 
four  successive  weeks  before  the  1st  day  of  June,  1896 ;  which  order 
was  duly  published  in  compliance  with  the  terms  thereof. 

Notwithstanding  these  clear  and  specific  orders,  and  the  views 
expressed  in  the  opinion  of  the  court,  the  appellants,  who  are  non¬ 
residents,  and  who  have  failed  to  file  their  claims  within  the  pre¬ 
scribed  time,  have  filed  a  petition  in  the  lower  court,  with  the  view 
of  obtaining  a  special  order  permitting  them  now  to  file  their  claims. 
It  is  conceded  in  the  petition  that  “under  the  order  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  lower  court  to  do  this,”  and  allege 
that  their  only  remedy  is  “  by  this  proceeding  to  appeal  to  the  Court 
of  Appeals  from  an  order  dismissing  their  petition,  so  that  the  matter 
may  be  brought  before  the  said  Court  of  Appeals  in  the  manner  pro¬ 
vided  by  law.”  The  petitioners  pray  that  such  order  may  be  passed 
upon  their  petition,  “  as  may  be  proper  and  that  they  may  have  such 
relief  as  their  case  may  require.” 

While  we  do  not  think  the  case  is  properly  before  us,  for  the  rea¬ 
sons  hereinafter  to  be  given,  yet  we  will  say,  the  grounds  upon  which 
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the  petitioners  base  their  claim  to  have  the  period  extended  for 
their  benefit,  do  not  impress  us  favorably.  It  cannot  be  safely 
affirmed  that  a  condition  of  affairs  has  arisen  “  wholly  beyond  the 
contemplation  of  the  court  in  passing  its  order.”  The  court  had 
under  consideration  the  method  of  distributing  the  assets  of  the 
company;  it  decided  that  if  the  liability  of  the  company  became 
fixed  before  the  23d  November,  1893,  the  insolvency  on  that  date  did 
not  extinguish  the  assured’s  claim;  and  it  recognized  the  fact,  that 
many  outstanding  claims  were  pending  against  holders  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  policies  and  those  would  require  time  for  adjustment;  but 
notwithstanding,  it  held  it  to  be  important  that  the  assets  should  be 
distributed  at  as  early  a  date  as  practicable,  and  accordingly  after 
full  consideration,  fixed  upon  a  date  on  or  before  which  the  claims 
could  be  filed,  “or  otherwise  be  barred  from  participation  in  the 
distribution.”  It  thus  appears  the  position  reached  by  the  court 
was  the  result  of  a  thoughtful  consideration  of  the  whole  subject; 
made  with  the  full  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  many  claims,  and 
fully  realizing  at  the  time  that  the  order  might  result  in  “cutting 
out  some  claims  ;”  but  necessary  to  avoid  unreasonable  delay,  and 
to  protect  the  great  majority  of  creditors  who  would  have  their 
claims  on  file  within  the  prescribed  time. 

The  wisdom  of  these  views,  we  think,  is  emphasized  by  the  present 
application.  If  the  petitioners  are  to  be  now  allowed  to  come  in,  it 
will  be  a  precedent  for  all  other  creditors  who  for  any  reason  what¬ 
ever  have  been  tardy  with  their  claims.  If  the  time  was  extended  it 
is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  there  will  even  then  be  those  who 
will  require  still  more  time  ;  and  if  they  are  non-residents,  and  for 
that  reason  were  not  informed  of  the  order,  or  if,  for  reasons  over 
which  they  had  no  control,  they  were  unable  to  have  their  claims 
sooner  adjusted  so  as  to  be  in  a  condition  to  file,  why  would  not  their 
equity  for  a  further  extension  of  time  be  quite  as  strong  as  that  of 
the  petitioners  ?  In  fact  an  extension  of  time  now  would  compel  the 
court  to  do  away  with  all  requirements  as  to  time  within  which 
claims  could  be  filed  ;  or  else,  if  another  date  were  named,  deprive 
some  other  creditor,  equally  meritorious  as  the  appellants,  of  the 
very  right  which  had  been  accorded  the  petitioners. 

2nd.  That  the  petitioners  are  non-residents  confers  upon  them  no 
greater  rights  or  privileges  than  those  enjoyed  by  a  citizen  of  our 
own  State.  The  notice  having  been  published  in  compliance  with 
the  order,  all  persons,  whether  non-residents  or  not,  must  be  charged 
with  being  affected  with  notice. 

3rd.  The  order  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  was  not  merely  a  require¬ 
ment  upon  creditors  to  file  their  claims  by  the  day  named  ;  it  ope¬ 
rated  as  a  bar  to  those  who  did  not  do  so.  The  opinion  distinctly 
states  that  persons  must  file  their  claims  by  the  second  Monday  in 
June,  or  otherwise  be  barred  from  participation.  The  order,  how¬ 
ever,  is  still  more  explicit  ;  it  provides  that  the  special  fund  “  is  ap¬ 
plicable  solely  ”  “  to  the  payment  of  claims  of  policyholders  ”  “  who 
shall  have  duly  proven  and  filed  their  claims  in  this  cause  on  or  be¬ 
fore  June  8th,  1896.”  The  decree  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  is,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  special  fund  is  applicable  only  to  the  payment  of  a 
particular  class  of  claims,  that  is,  claims  proven  by  the  day  named. 
This  case,  therefore,  is  wholly  unlike  those  cases  where  it  is  held 
that  creditors  may  come  in  at  any  time  before  final  distribution  and 
have  a  new  account  at  their  own  expense. 

But,  apart  from  all  these  considerations,  we  are  of  the  opinion 
there  is  no  authority  in  this  court  to  change  or  modify  the  order  of 
the  24th  of  March.  The  appellants  concede  it  is  conclusive  on  the 
lower  court.  That  it  is  also  binding  on  this  court  we  deem  equally 
clear.  In  Waters  v.  Waters,  28th  Md.  22,  this  court  thus  stated  the 
principle:  “No  principle,”  they  said,  “is  better  established  than 
that  a  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  once  pronounced,  in  any 
case,  is  binding  upon  the  court  below,  and  upon  this  court  in  the 
subsequent  proceedings  in  the  same  case,  and  cannot  be  disregarded 
or  called  in  question.  It  is  the  law  of  the  case,  binding  and  conclu¬ 
sive  upon  all  parties,  not  open  to  question  or  examination  afterwards 
in  the  same  case.” 

Young  v.  Frost,  1  Md.  395  ;  7  Gill,  333  ;  4  Md.  164  ;  15  Md.  282. 

These  authorities  dispose  of  the  case  and  would  require  us  to 
affirm  the  order  of  the  Circuit  Court  if  there  were  no  other  reasons 
for  so  doing. 

Order  affirmed. 

The  proceeds  of  insurance  on  a  city  hall  held  and  used  for  muni¬ 
cipal  purposes  are  held  in  Ellis  v.  Pratt  City  (Ala.)  33  L.  R.  A.  264, 
to  be  exempt  from  garnishment  by  a  creditor  of  the  city,  even  when  a 
new  city  hall  has  been  already  erected  from  other  funds  before  the 
insurance  money  is  collected. 


Medical  Department. 

THE  NICOTINE  HABIT  AND  LIFE  INSURANCE. 

BY  HARRY  S.  PEARSE,  M.  D. , 

Clinical  Assistant  in  Medicine,  Albany  Medical  College. 

It  would  seem  on  first  thought  that  this  subject  were  scarcely 
worthy  of  a  running  or  lengthy  commentary,  but  I  will  attempt  to 
prove  the  contrary. 

Tobaccoism  is  essentially  a  habit,  no  matter  in  what  form  or  to 
what  degree  the  drug  is  used,  and  should  be  considered  as  such  in 
every  clinical  history,  or  in  the  history  of  every  applicant  for  life 
insurance  where  it  presents  itself.  The  inveterate  users  of  tobacco 
will  not  gainsay  this;  but  the  self-called  occasional  or  moderate 
consumers  will  doubt  it,  or  even  assert,  perhaps,  that  the  view  is  an 
extreme  one.  And  in  this  connection  it  is  but  fair  to  say  that  views 
concerning  its  use  are  extreme  rather  than  the  opposite  among  both 
consumers  and  non-consumers. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  tobacco  is  harmless,  neither  is  it  true  that  it 
is  wholly  without  good  effects.  Used  in  excess,  it  is  a  poison  ;  in 
moderation,  a  solace  and  oft-times  a  blessing.  That  its  use,  in  no 
matter  how  small  a  degree,  constitutes  a  habit  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  man  who  limits  himself  to  one  cigar  daily,  and  that  as  an 
after-dinner  comfort,  when  deprived  of  it,  craves  it  and  is  wretched. 
Whether  the  craving  be  physical  or  mental  it  matters  not — it  is 
there. 

Human  nature  is  prone  to  excess,  and  it  is  exceptional  to  find  the 
man  who  can  carry  along  a  drug  habit  within  moderate  limits.  He 
does  not  possess  the  will  power — did  he,  he  would  not  have  the 
habit.  Therein  lies  the  evil  of  every  drug-taking  practice,  no  matter 
what  the  drug  may  be.  I  desire  to  avoid  narrowness  in  my  views, 
and  agree  heartily  with  Kerr:  that  tobacco  brings  much  peace  of 
mind  and  body  after  severe  fatigues,  and  that  the  after-dinner  pipe  or 
cigar  makes  a  man  “pleased  with  himself  and  the  whole  world 
besides.”  Here,  however,  its  usefulness  as  a  luxury  must  end. 
Concerning  its  usefulness  as  a  therapeutic  agent  is  quite  another 
matter.  In  this  field  its  use  has  declined  rapidly  in  later  years,  it 
having  been  superseded  by  better  and  more  agreeable  drugs. 

It  is  rare  to  find  a  father  who  smokes  that  does  not  admonish  his 
son  to  avoid  the  use  of  tobacco  in  any  form,  and  it  is  still  less  com¬ 
mon  to  find  a  consumer  who  will  not  say  that  it  injures  him  in  some 
way.  And  however  successful  he  may  be  in  convincing  others  that 
the  habit  is  a  harmless  one,  he  cannot  bring  himself  to  the  same 
conviction,  no  matter  how  much  he  may  court  self-delusion. 

“  Tabacum,"  or  tobacco,  is  the  commercial  dried  leaf  of  “  nicotiana 
tabacum  ”  and  contains  to  the  proportion  of  five  per  cent  the  power¬ 
ful  alkaloid  “  nicotine,”  in  addition  to  the  mineral  constituents, 
potash,  lime,  nitrates  and  phosphates.  From  one  to  three  drops  of 
the  pure  alkaloid  nicotine,  or  thirty  grains  of  the  dried  leaf,  are 
considered  lethal  doses;  the  first  form  killing  in  from  three  to  five 
minutes  ;  the  second,  in  half  an  hour. 

Here  is  a  drug  whose  active  principle  equals  prussic  acid  in  its 
intensity  and  quickness  of  action  ;  yet  it  is  used  universally  and 
with  impunity  as  a  luxury.  And  stranger  still,  it  is  seldom  that  it 
adds  directly  to  our  death  list,  and  it  has  not  been  known  to  be  the 
direct  means  of  adding  one  pathological  specimen  to  our  collections. 
Cases  of  acute  poisoning  are  on  record.  In  one  case,  reported  by 
Taylor,  death  occurred  in  three  minutes  ;  in  another,  in  five  minutes. 
In  these  cases  death  was  due  to  interference  with  the  pulmonary 
functions  :  asphyxia,  caused  by  the  arrest  of  oxygenation  of  blood  in 
the  lungs.  But  cases  of  chronic  tobaccoism  are  by  no  means  rare  ; 
and  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  to  the  case-book  of  the  general  practi¬ 
tioner  to  find  them  ;  the  field  of  life  insurance  examinations  is  as  pro¬ 
lific  of  them  as  the  clinic  or  the  hospital  ward.  Yet  the  condition  is 
seldom  the  single  cause  of  rejection  in  the  one  or  of  active  treat¬ 
ment  in  the  other. 

The  total  annual  consumption  of  the  leaf  in  1821  was  15,598,152 
pounds;  in  1881,  49,820,463  pounds,  or  per  head  in  1821,  11.71 
ounces;  in  1881,  22.60  ounces.  So,  in  sixty  years,  the  annual  con¬ 
sumption  has  increased  about  thirty  million  pounds,  or  more  than 
tripled  ;  and  the  amount  consumed  per  head  has  doubled.  Though 
these  figuresare  interesting,  it  is  impossible  to  apply  them  in  any  but 
a  general  way,  because  it  would  be  difficult  to  make  even  a  vague 
estimate  of  the  number  of  the  world’s  inhabitants  to  whom  the  use 
of  the  drug  is  confined.  To  arrive  at  conclusions  by  synthesis  is 
more  satisfactory.  We  will  take  the  daily  allowance  of  tobacco 
given  the  private  in  the  United  States  regular  army,  or  half  an  ounce 
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(  |  ss.).  As  stated,  the  weed  averages  five  per  cent  nicotine.  Kiss- 
ling  has  proven  that  over  fifty  per  cent  of  this  nicotine  passes  into 
the  smoke,  also  that  the  only  other  substances  found  in  appreciable 
quantities  were  the  lower  members  of  the  picoline  series.  There¬ 
fore,  half  an  ounce  (  J  ss.)  of  tobacco  will  yield  six  grains  (gr.  vi.)  of 
nicotine  in  the  smoke.  Just  how  much  of  this  would  be  absorbed 
by  the  mucous  membranes  is  not  known.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume, 
however,  that  the  greatest  quantity  would  be  absorbed  when  the 
tobacco  is  chewed  or  smoked  in  the  form  of  a  cigar,  or  when  the 
smoke  from  a  cigarette  is  inhaled  into  the  lungs.  The  quantity 
absorbed  must  be  very  small,  indeed,  yet  always  sufficient  to  pro¬ 
duce  physiological  effects. 

It  is  impossible,  with  tobacco,  to  estimate  the  precise  degree  of 
harm  done  by  its  use  ;  with  alcohol,  opium,  cocaine,  etc.,  it  is  quite 
the  opposite.  They  are  in  one  class  to  the  extent  that  they  are  all 
poisonous  drugs,  but  no  weighty  comparison  can  be  drawn  between 
the  demoralizing  effects  of  tobacco  and  the  other  three  when  used  by 
habitufes.  Burton,  in  his  “  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,”  gives  the 
following  strong  and  humorous  expression  of  the  views  of  his  time  : 
‘‘Tobacco,  divine,  rare,  super-excellent  tobacco,  which  goes  far 
beyond  all  the  panaceas,  potable  gold  and  philosopher’s  stones,  is  a 
sovereign  remedy  in  all  diseases.  A  good  vomit,  I  confess  ;  a  vir¬ 
tuous  herb,  if  it  be  well  qualified,  opportunely  taken  and  medicinally 
used  ;  but,  as  it  is  commonly  abused  by  most  men,  which  take  it  as 
tinkers  do  ale,  ’ tis  a  plague,  a  mischief,  a  violent  purge  of  goods, 
lands,  health — hellish,  devilish  and  damned  tobacco,  the  ruin  and 
overthrow  of  body  and  soul.”  Hogarthian,  to  say  the  least. 

Persira  says  :  “  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  well-ascertained  ill 
effects  resulting  from  the  habitual  practice  of  smoking.”  E.  A. 
Parks,  in  the  following,  expresses  the  general  and  most  modern  view 
of  the  subject  :  “  I  confess  myself  quite  uncertain.  I  can  find  noth¬ 
ing  like  good  evidence  in  books;  too  often  a  foregone  conclusion, 
without  any  evidence  to  back  it,  is  given.  I  think  we  must  decidedly 
admit  injury  from  excess;  from  moderate  use  I  can  see  no  harm, 
except  it  may  be  in  youth.” 

The  difficulty  is  to  distinguish  between  moderation  and  excess — no 
hard-and-fast  rule  can  be  followed  ;  each  case  must  be  isolated  from 
all  others  and  considered  according  to  the  temperament,  idiosyn¬ 
crasies,  surrounding  conditions  and  mode  of  life  of  the  subject  in 
hand.  In  a  great  many  instances  the  smoker  is  a  consumer  of 
alcoholic  beverages  also,  not  necessarily  to  excess,  but  it  does  not 
take  him  long  to  learn  that  a  glass  of  whiskey  will  counteract  the 
effects  of  a  strong  cigar.  Excess  in  one  habit  is  likely  to  accompany 
excess  in  the  other,  though  excessive  drinkers  are  more  apt  to 
become  excessive  smokers  than  vice  versa.  But,  according  to  Kerr, 
the  influence  of  association  and  social  custom  conduce  to  both 
practices,  that  one  habit  of  itself  does  not,  apart  from  association, 
lead  to  the  other.  He  also  says  that  tobacco  is  a  potent  poison, 
debilitating  the  system,  stunting  growth  and  depraving  functions. 

The  smoker  becomes  a  student  of  his  sensations  from  his  first  pipe 
or  cigar— he  never  forgets  the  depression,  the  faintness  and  nausea, 
the  cold,  clammy  perspiration  and  creepy  feeling  following  the 
initial  smoke.  Later  in  his  career  he  is  reminded  of  the  fact  that  he 
is  smoking  too  much  by  sudden  awakenings  from  sleep,  with  violent 
palpitations  of  the  heart,  and  realizes  that  he  has  “  smoker’s  heart  ”; 
or  he  finds  that  he  cannot  sleep  well  because  of  excessive  nervous¬ 
ness  ;  or  that,  upon  stopping,  he  cannot  work  because  of  extreme 
“nervous  unrest,”  the  absence  of  the  soothing  smoke  makes  him 
miserable;  or  that  his  digestion  frequently  torments  him;  or  more 
rarely,  that  his  eyesight  is  troubling  him,  and  his  oculist  impera¬ 
tively  forbids  a  continuation  of  the  practice. 

It  is  an  interesting  and  a  profitable  study  to  scan  the  instructions  of 
the  different  life  insurance  companies  to  their  medical  examiners  in 
relation  to  this  habit.  Out  of  thirty  of  the  most  important  companies 
in  the  central,  northern  and  eastern  States,  six  issue  no  instructions 
to  their  examiners,  but  rely  wholly  upon  the  physician’s  knowledge 
of  what  should  constitute  a  good  risk,  and  hold  that  “all  necessary 
inquiries  will  occur  to  him,”  if  he  be  properly  qualified.  All  the 
other  companies,  however,  give  instructions,  more  or  less  explicit, 
and  it  is  noticeable  that  the  larger  companies — those  on  the  most 
firm  financial  basis  and  doing  the  largest  business — all  give  instruc¬ 
tions  touching  the  tobacco  habit,  and  some  go  so  far  as  to  reject  for 
excessive  use  of  the  drug.  On  the  other  hand,  five  of  the  smaller 
companies  wholly  ignore  the  tobacco  clause.  One  company,  most 
exhaustive  in  its  instructions,  dwelling  at  length  on  stimulants  and 
narcotics,  does  not  require  uranalysis  in  cases  where  the  application 
is  for  a  sum  less  than  $5000.  To  me  this  seems  inconsistent — 
clauses  very  nearly  equal  in  importance  are  very  unequally  balanced. 


Of  the  drugs  considered  by  these  institutions  in  relation  to  their 
excessive  use,  alcohol,  tobacco  and  opium  stand  at  the  head,  and  by 
most  companies,  in  the  order  named  in  relative  importance.  Of 
these  three,  alcohol  furnishes  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  rejec¬ 
tions  ;  opium  seldom  one,  because  the  opium  or  morphine-eater  is 
almost  never  an  applicant  for  insurance  ;  and,  as  previously  stated, 
tobacco  alone  is  rarely,  indeed,  a  cause  for  rejection.  That  it  is  a 
very  important  factor  for  consideration  in  each  case,  however,  is 
shown  by  the  status  given  it  in  the  instructions  of  painstaking  and 
successful  companies.  And,  to  quote  the  precise  language  used  by 
some  of  them.  One  says:  “Many  forms  of  chronic  disease  take 
their  origin  in  the  excessive  use  of  alcoholic  liquors  and  tobacco.” 

Another  says:  “  The  habits,  past  and  present,  of  the  applicant  as 
to  the  use  of  alcoholics,  tobacco  and  opium  should  be  determined. 
Their  frequent  use  should  direct  attention  to  the  stomach,  liver, 
kidneys  and  nervous  system.” 

Another:  “  Undernocircumstances  should  an  applicant  be  recom¬ 
mended  when  any  of  the  following  conditions  exist:  intemperance 
and  use  of  narcotics  habitually,  or  excessive  use  of  tobacco.” 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  the  stress  laid  upon 
the  effects  of  the  nicotine  habit  or  to  draw  some  pertinent  conclu¬ 
sions  : 

I.  Tobacco,  as  a  drug,  considered  clinically  and  in  relation  to 
life  insurance,  is  a  potent  poison,  and  when  habitually  used  in  any 
form  has  a  deleterious  effect  upon  the  functional  activity  of  every 
organ  of  the  economy. 

II.  That  it  is,  however,  the  least  harmful  of  the  three  drugs, 
alcohol,  tobacco  and  opium  ;  this  trio  being  usually  considered 
under  one  head  in  insurance  work — that  of  drug  habits. 

III.  Rarely  is  rejection  recommended  because  of  the  excessive 
use  of  tobacco  alone.  Postponements  are  the  rule,  and  even  they 
are  rare. 

IV.  It  receives  its  most  important  consideration  when  the  subject 
combines  its  excessive  use  with  other  excesses — when,  for  instance, 
he  is  of  a  nervous  temperament,  living  at  a  high  nervous  tension, 
smoking  constantly,  drinking  more  or  less  for  stimulation,  eating 
and  working  rapidly,  sleeping  badly  ;  or  under  the  opposite  condi¬ 
tions  :  when  the  subject  is  phlegmatic  in  temperament,  leading  a 
sedentary  life,  over-eating  and  adding  wine  to  his  cuisine,  smoking 
heavy  cigars,  exercising  little  ;  an  excellent  candidate  for  atheroma. 
Subjects  presenting  one  of  these  two  conditions  are  occasionally 
found. 

In  closing,  I  desire  to  say  that  I  have  only  been  able  to  review  the 
subject  from  the  standpoint  of  a  medical  practitioner,  having  come 
in  contact  with  many  cases  in  clinical,  private  and  insurance  work, 
and  without  statistics  as  a  basis  ;  and  to  add  for  the  benefit  of  future 
observers  the  following  clause  from  the  instructions  of  an  insurance 
company  of  high  standing  :  “  The  regular  or  occasional  use  of  intoxi¬ 
cating  liquors,  tobacco  or  narcotics  needs  special  investigation,  as 
experience  has  proved  that  habits  of  drinking  and  the  use  of  narcotic 
agents  have  more  influence  in  determining  the  probability  of  an 
individual  attaining  average  longevity  than  any  other  factor  in  the 
problem  of  life  insurance.” 


Ur.  A.  H.  Smee,  chief  medical  adviser  of  the  Gresham,  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  that  society,  stated  that  typhus  has  ceased  to  exist 
as  an  epidemic  disease.  When  the  Gresham  began  business  in  the 
year  1848  the  population  of  England  and  Wales  was  17,000,000,  and 
over  21,000  persons  perished  of  typhus  during  that  year ;  whereas  the 
disease  has  now  practically  disappeared  as  a  cause  of  death.  When 
visiting  the  continental  branches  of  the  Gresham  last  year,  Dr.  Smee 
was  very  much  struck  with  the  great  advancement  that  has  been  made 
during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  in  sanitation  and  the  improve¬ 
ment  in  public  health.  Government  and  municipalities  have  paid 
great  attention  to  water  supplies  and  drainage.  They  are  not  con¬ 
tent  with  obtaining  a  good  supply  of  water  for  the  present  popula¬ 
tion,  but  encourage  public  companies  to  increase  the  amount  of  water 
available  by  seeking  for  fresh  sources  of  supply.  The  result  of  this 
policy  has  been  to  steadily  diminish  the  mortality  from  zymotic  dis¬ 
ease.  Magen  catarrh  and  miliary  fever,  diseases  which  were  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  the  sixties,  have  disappeared  as  a  cause  of 
death,  but  cancer,  albuminuria,  glycosuria,  and  ill-defined  forms  of 
nervous  disorders  of  an  asthenic  nature  have  increased  in  frequency, 
especially  since  the  influenza  epidemic.  On  the  other  hand,  con¬ 
sumption  appears  to  be  less  fatal  in  the  West  and  North  of  Europe, 
but  there  is  evidence  that  it  is  increasing  in  fatality  in  Italy  and 
Austria. 
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The  Companies. 


THE  EQUITABLE  LIFE’S  WITHDRAWAL  FROM 
AUSTRIA. 

Mr.  Oscar  Von  Stahl,  the  general  representative  of  the  Equitable 
Life  Assurance  Society  in  Austria,  has  published  the  following 
circular  : 

“The  insurance  regulations  of  5th  March,  1896,  contain  some 
requirements  and  restrictions  which  cannot  be  reconciled  with  our  stat¬ 
utes  and  principles  of  business,  on  the  basis  of  which  we  conduct  our 
operations  for  the  exclusive  advantage  of  all  our  insured,  and  which, 
with  the  sanction  of  the  authorities,  we  commenced  and  continued 
also  in  Austria.  After  serious  consideration  of  all  points  our  com¬ 
pany  has  become  convinced  that  any  attempts  to  continue  the  Aus¬ 
trian  business  on  the  basis  of  the  new  regulations,  therefore,  sepa¬ 
rately  from  the  other  general  business,  would  demand  large  pecuniary 
sacrifices,  which  would  fall  on  the  Austrian  business,  without  any 
apparent  advantage  for  our  Austrian  insured,  and  therefore,  the 
decision  has  been  arrived  at  to  return  this  day  the  concession  of  nth 
October,  1882,  into  the  hands  of  the  government.  In  bringing  this, 
our  decision,  to  your  notice,  we  beg  to  state  that  the  return  of  the 
concession  will  in  no  manner  affect,  even  in  the  slightest,  the  rights 
of  our  Austrian  policyholders.  The  company  will  have  a  represen¬ 
tative  in  Vienna,  who  will  receive  the  premiums  as  heretofore,  and 
effect  the  settlement  of  all  claims  of  our  insured,  strictly  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  policy  conditions  and  the  well-known  liberal  manner 
of  the  company.  It  may  be  further  expressly  stated  that  the  annual 
dividends  and  the  bonuses  due  to  the  Austrian  insured  are  calculated 
exactly  in  the  same  manner  and  paid  with  the  same  measure  as  for 
all  non-Austrian  policies  of  the  same  class,  and  that  altogether  noth¬ 
ing  will  take  place  contrary  to  the  rights  of  the  Austrian  insured. 
As  the  company,  with  its  large  funds,  is  liable  for  all  claims  of  its 
policyholders,  further  the  Austrian  premium-reserves  are  invested  in 
Austria,  and,  therefore,  the  security  of  the  Austrian  insured  is  fully 
guaranteed,  we  request  our  insured  in  their  own  interest  to  keep 
their  insurances  in  force,  as  the  discontinuation  of  the  same  always 
entails  pecuniary  loss,  and  we  entreat  them  in  case  of  any  doubt  or 
uneasiness  to  address  us  in  full  confidence,  as  we  are  always  ready 
and  willing  to  give  full  and  accurate  information.” 


THE  CALEDONIAN  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

The  report  of  the  Caledonian  Insurance  Company  for  the  year 
1896  is  a  very  plain  and  straightforward  document,  there  being 
nothing  in  connection  with  the  fire  business  that  needs  the  slightest 
word  of  explanation.  In  the  years  immediately  previous,  the 
arrangement  with  the  Niagara  Insurance  Company  and  its  subse¬ 
quent  discontinuance  to  some  extent  obscured  the  true  character  of 
the  fire  trading.  For  1895,  for  example,  the  report  showed  an  ap¬ 
parent  loss  on  the  fire  trading  account,  but  with  the  reduction  of 
unexpired  liability  properly  taken  into  consideration  there  was  really 
a  very  fair  profit.  The  present  report, however,  is  a  perfectly  simple 
one,  and  the  results,  we  are  glad  to  find,  are  of  a  very  satisfactory 
character.  In  the  fire  department  the  net  premium  income  showed 
a  small  decrease,  falling  from  £394,282  to  ^ 39 1,191.  The  total 
losses  paid  and  outstanding  were  £225,864,  or  57.7  per  cent  of  the 
net  premium  income,  and  with  the  total  expenses  amounting  to  35.0 
per  cent  of  the  premium  income  the  trading  account  showed  the 
satisfactory  surplus  of  7.3  per  cent.  The  following  table  shows  how 
well  these  figures  compare  with  those  for  previous  years  : 

year  Net  Premium  Loss  Expense 


Income.  Ratio.  Ratio. 

1891  . £262,654  66.6  37.4 

1892  .  499,950  52.6  29.0 

1893  .  479.395  74-7  34-8 

1894  .  488,009  65.3  33.5 

1895  .  394.282  66.3  37.3 

,896 .  39M9I  57-7  35-o 


The  trading  account  profit  for  the  year  amounted  to  £29,163,  but  of 
this  only  £9560  was  carried  to  profit  and  loss  account,  the  directors 
applying  the  balance  to  increasing  the  reserve  for  unexpired  risks 
from  33J/3  per  cent  to  38^  per  cent.  This  reserve  amounted  at  the 
end  of  the  year  to  £150,000,  as  compared  with  £131,427  at  the  com¬ 
mencement.  Including  interest  receipts  of  £19,695,  and  the  balance 
of  .£9560  transferred  from  the  fire  account,  the  profit  and  loss  ac¬ 
count  showed  a  balance  at  the  end  of  the  year  of  £55,220.  Of  this 
a  dividend  of  £1  4s.  per  share  absorbs  £25,800,  after  providing  for 
which  the  total  fire  funds,  exclusive  of  the  paid-up  capital  of 
£i°7,500.  amount  to  £449,420,  or  considerably  more  than  one  year’s 
premium  income.  Altogether  the  results  in  the  fire  department  are 
of  a  very  good  character. — Insurance  Observer ,  London. 


The  American  Union  Life  of  New  York  shows  a  large  increase 
in  new  business  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  year. 


LANCASHIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

It  has  been  our  good  fortune  during  the  past  two  years  to  be  in  a 
position  to  congratulate  this  well-known  and  substantial  company 
on  the  exceedingly  satisfactory  condition  of  its  extensive  fire  connec¬ 
tions.  The  results  contained  in  the  report  for  1896,  presented  to  the 
annual  meeting  of  shareholders  on  the  21st  ult.,  induces  us  to  once 
again  indulge  in  felicitations,  more  especially  as  the  general  pros¬ 
perity  has  now  extended  to  the  life  department,  where  the  outcome 
all  round  is  the  best  for  many  years  past.  The  effect  of  this  is,  we 
think,  to  make  the  1896  report  on  the  whole  one  of  the  most  encour¬ 
aging  submitted  in  the  history  of  the  company. 

Exceptional  interest  attaches  to  the  fire  operations  during  the  past 
year.  The  company  has  had  to  meet  a  loss  of  premiums  arising  from 
the  passing  of  government  measures  in  Russia  which  put  foreign 
companies  at  a  serious  disadvantage  ;  the  war  of  rates  on  the  Pacific 
Coast — now  happily  at  an  end — seriously  disorganized  the  business 
there,  and  on  top  of  these  occurrences  came  the  conflagration  at 
Guayaquil,  with  the  resultant  loss  of  £22,000.  As  a  set-off  to  the 
foregoing,  however,  there  was  a  large  increase  in  profitable  home 
and  American  business  of  the  best  kind.  All  these  matters  are  fully 
dealt  with  in  the  chairman’s  speech  given  elsewhere.  It  is  sufficient 
for  our  present  purpose  to  state  that  the  net  outcome  of  the  year’s 
operations  was  a  reduction  in  the  premium  income  of  something 
over  £30. ooo  as  compared  with  1895,  the  net  premiums  for  the  past 
year  amounting  to  £701,278.  Losses  were  £420,745,  and  after  meet¬ 
ing  all  expenses  there  was  a  trading  surplus  on  the  year  of  £30,338. 
This  is  not  s©  large  a  surplus  as  that  brought  out  in  the  preceding 
year,  but,  under  the  special  circumstances  referred  to  above,  it  is,  we 
think,  entirely  satisfactory.  The  Lancashire  is  fortunately  situated, 
inasmuch  as  the  interest  and  dividends  on  shareholders’  capital  and 
the  fire  fund  is  sufficient,  at  the  present  rate,  to  meet  the  dividend 
declared,  thereby  practically  setting  free  the  whole  of  the  trading 
profit  to  go  to  swell  the  fire  funds.  These  were  increased  last  year 
by  £30,000,  the  addition  in  the  past  three  years  amounting  to  the  very 
substantial  total  of  £120,000.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  fire 
branch  was  consolidated  and  strengthened,  and  the  life  branch  devel¬ 
oped  and  strengthened.  Thus  is  the  way  being  paved  for  continuous 
and  greater  success  in  the  future. — Commercial  World ,  London. 


THE  PROVIDENT  SAVINGS  LIFE. 

New  York,  Jicly  22,  1897. 

To  the  General  Agents  of  the  Society. 

Gentlemen: — Feeling  assured  of  your  warm  interest  in  all  matters 
that  concern  the  society,  and  for  your  personal  information,  we  fur¬ 
nish  you  herewith  a  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  to  the  superintendent 
of  insurance  of  this  State  on  July  1,  and  which  is  self-explanatory  : 

New  York,  July  1,  1897. 

Hon.  Louis  F.  Payn,  Superintendent  of  Insurance ,  Albany.  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir: — Since  my  election  as  president  of  the  Provident  Sav¬ 
ings  Life  Assurance  Society  of  New  York  in  December  last,  it  has 
come  to  my  attention  that  no  official  examination  of  the  affairs  of  this 
society  has  been  made  by  the  insurance  department  of  this  State,  or 
by  that  of  any  other  State  since  1875. 

In  view  of  this  fact  and  forthe  information  and  satisfaction  of  our 
policyholders  and  the  public  at  large,  and  in  justice  to  the  present 
management  of  this  society,  I  would  request  that  you  make  an  official 
examination  of  the  society  at  your  early  convenience. 

The  false  rumors  that  have  been  circulated  by  malicious  persons 
concerning  the  condition  of  this  society  emphasize  the  desirability 
for  an  official  examination  by  you  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  in  order 
that  the  sound  condition  of  the  society  may  be  demonstrated. 

Trusting  that  you  will  give  this  matter  your  early  attention,  I 
remain,  very  respectfully  yours, 

(Signed)  E.  W.  Scott,  President. 

Our  principal  object  for  this  action,  other  than  that  stated  in  the 
president’s  letter,  is  the  fact  that  the  Provident  is  the  only  New  York 
life  insurance  company  that  has  not  been  officially  examined  by  the 
insurance  department  of  this  State,  and  we  have  for  some  time  past 
been  desirous  of  availing  ourselves  of  the  prestige  and  advantage 
that  an  official  examination  would  give  to  the  society  and  its  agents 
Yours  truly,  William  E.  Stevens,  Secretary. 
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HOME  LIFE 

Insurance  Company" 

OF  HEW  YORK. 

(ORGANIZED  I860.) 

IS  THE  ONLY  COMPANY  ISSUING 

The  “DIVIDEND  ENDOWMENT”  Policy, 

which  is  conceded  to  be  the  most  desirable 
because  of  its 

LOW  COST  and  GUARANTEED  BENEFITS. 

Geo.  E.  Ide,  Pres.  W.  M.  St.  John,  Vice-Pres. 
Ellis  W.  Gladwin,  Sec’y. 

Wm.  A.  Marshall,  Actuary. 

F.  W.  Chapin, 

Medical  Director. 


MUTUAL  FIRE 


INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

(A  STOCK  CORPORATION.) 


STATEMENT,  JANUARY  1st,  1897. 

ASSETS. 

Capital  Stock  paid  up  in  cash .  $225,000  00 

Reserve  for  Unearned  Premiums  and  other  Liabili¬ 
ties  including  reserve  for  losses . 546,273  47 

Net  Surplus .  277,191  68 

Total  Assets . $1,048,465  15 

Losses  paid  since  organization . $6,292,221  53 

R.  A.  LOEWENTHAL,  President, 

WM.  A.  FRANCIS,  Secretary. 
H.  W.  EADIE,  Assistant  Secretary. 


THE  UNITED  STATES 

Fidelity  and  Guaranty  Company, 

Home  Office  : 

S.  W.  COR.  GERMAN  &  CALVERT  STS., 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Capital,  -  -  -  $500,000.00 

Stockholders’  Liability,  -  -  500,000.00 

Total  Resources,  $1,000,000.00 


Hon.  FRANK  BROWN,  President, 

Governor  of  Maryland  from  1892  to  1896. 

JOHN  R.  BLAND,  First  Yice-Prest.  and  Gen’l  Manager, 
Secretary  Merchants’  and  Manufacturers’  Association  from  1880  to  1896. 
J.  KEMP  BARTLETT,  Jr.,  Second  Vice-President. 
ALEXANDER  PAYSON  KNAPP,  Secretary. 

TOWNSEND  SCOTT,  Treasurer, 

Hon.  ISIDOR  RAYNER,  General  Counsel. 


“The  Leading  Fire  Insurance  Company  of  America,” 


INCORPORATED  1819.  CHARTER  PERPETUAL. 

Cash  Capital, . $  4,000,000  09 

Cash  Assets, . 11,431,184  21 

Total  Liabilities,  -------  3,581,196  16 

Net  Surplus, . 3,849,988  50 

Losses  paid  in  78  years, . 79,198,979  38 

WM.  B.  CLARK,  President. 

W.  H.  KING,  Secretary.  E.  O.  WEEKS,  Vice-Prest. 

A.  C.  ADAMS,  HENRY  E.  REES,  Assistant  Secretaries. 


Western  Branch,  j  Keeler  &  Gallagher, 

413  Vine  St.,  Cincinnati,  O.  I  General  Agents. 

Northwestern  Branch,  j  Win.  H.  Wyman,  Gen’l  Agent. 

Omaha,  Neh.  (  W.  P.  Harford,  Asst.  Gen’l  Agent. 
Pacific  Branch,  (  Boardman  and  Spencer,  General 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  j  Agents. 

Inland  Marine  J  Chicago,  Ills.,  145  I.a  Salle  Street. 

Department.  (  New  York,  52  William  Street. 


“A  self-made  man  ?nust  have  a  poor  opinion  of  a  job  if  he  neg¬ 
lects  or  refuses  to  insure  it." — Phelps. 


The  National  Life 
Insurance  Company, 

MONTPELIER,  VERMONT. 

Over  Thirteen  Millions  Assets. 


“Its  contracts  are  direct,  clear  and  complete.”  All  values  endorsed 


Deposited  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  State  of  Maryland  for  the  Security  of 
ail  Bondholders,  $200,000.00. 


BECOMES  SURETY  on  Bonds  of  Officers  and  Employees  of  Banks, 
Mercantile  Houses,  Railroad,  Express  and  Telegraph  Companies,  Officials 
of  States,  Cities  and  Counties,  and  for  contractors.  Also  oh  Bonds  of  Ex¬ 
ecutors,  Administrators,  Guardians.  Trustees,  Receivers,  Assignees,  Com¬ 
mittees,  and  in  Replevin,  Attachment  and  Injunction  cases,  and  all 
undertakings  in  Judicial  Proceedings. 


are  absolute  guarantees  ;  nothing  estimated. 

CHARLES  DEWEY,  President.  J.  A.  DeBOER,  Secretary. 

M  H  GOODRICH, 

General  Agent,  Maryland  and  District  of  Columbia, 
Rooms  308,  310,  312  Merchants  National  Bank  Building, 


Active  and  successful  Agents  in  all  cities  of  the  United  States 
wishing  to  represent  this  Company,  may  communicate  with  the  General 
Manager. 


COR.  SOUTH  AND  WATER  STS.  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

TELEPHONE 
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Notices. 

THE 

Union  Central  Life  Insurance  Company, 

CINCINNATI,  O. 


Assets,  January  i,  1896. . $14,555,283  63 

Surplus . $1,870,262  12 


NO  FLUCTUATING  SECURITIES— LARGEST  RATE  OF 
INTEREST-LOWEST  DEATH  RATE. 

Endowments  at  Life  Rates  and  Twenty  Payment  Guaranty 
Policies  Specialties. 

Large  and  increasing  Dividends  to  Policyholders.  Desirable 
Contracts  and  Good  Territory  open  for  Live  Agents. 

Address  JOHN  M.  PATTISON,  President. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 

RENEWABLE  TERM  INSURANCE. 

Issued  by  a  regular  Life  Company  with  large  assets  and  surplus. 

Policies  Participate  in  profits,  are  Non-forfeitable,  are  Renew¬ 
able  at  end  of  term  Without  re-examination,  while  the  rates  are  as 
low  as  the  Co-operative  Societies. 

Losses  paid  at  once. 

Liberal  agency  contracts  made  with  active  men.  Apply  by  letter 
to  P.  O.  Box  3005,  New  York  City. 


Statistics  show  that  over  six  policyholders  lapse  to  one  that 
dies.  Every  good  Life  Insurance  Company  pays  its  death  losses 
promptly,  but  there  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  settlements  (if  any) 
made  by  the  different  companies,  for  lapsed  or  surrendered  policies. 

Don’t  you  see  how  important  it  is  for  you  that  the  full  surrender 
value  privileges,  both  in  cash  and  in  “  paid-up  ”  insurance,  should 
be  plainly  stated  beforehand ? 

This  is  one  of  the  important  features  of  the  famous  non-forfeiture 
laws  of  Massachusetts.  There  are  other  features  just  as  important. 

Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company, 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

JOHN  A.  HALL,  President.  H.  M.  PHILLIPS,  Secretary. 

BALTIMORE  BRANCH  OFFICE, 

No.  4  South  Street. 

FRANCIS  S.  BIGGS,  Manager. 

Gentlemen  of  integrity  and  clean  records  are  invited  to  apply  for  an  agency. 

SURETY  BONDS  OF  EVERY  CLASS. 

AMERICAN  BONDING 

- AND - 

TRUST  COMPANY. 

RESOURCES  OVER  ONE  MILLION  DOLLARS 

Approved  by  the  Courts  and  Insurance 
Departments  of  the  Several  States  as  Sole 
Surety  on  Bonds  of 

Executors,  Administrators,  Guardians, 
Trustees,  Receivers,  Assignees, 
Committees,  and  in  all  cases  in  which 
Bond  is  required. 

Accepted  as  Sole  Surety  by  the  United  States  Government  on 
Bonds  of  every  description,  and  on  Bonds  in  all  Undertakings  and 
Suits  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  in  the  Federal  Courts  through¬ 
out  the  Union. 

Issues  Surety  Bonds  for  all  Classes  of  State,  County, 
Town  and  City  Officials. 

Also  for  Officers  and  Employees  of  Banks,  Bankers,  Corporations, 
Manufacturers,  Merchants,  Societies,  Lodges,  Etc.,  Etc. 

GUARANTEES  THE  FULFILMENT  OF  CONTRACTS. 

AGENTS  EVERYWHERE. 

Home  Office,  Equitable  Building,  Baltimore. 


BALTIMORE  UNDERWRITER. 

SEMI-MONTHLY  EDITION. 


Thirty-third  Year  of  Publication. 


Published  on  the  5th  and  20th  of  the  month,  at  No.  6  South  Street  , 

Baltimore,  Md. 

CHAS.  C.  BOMBAUGH,  Editor.  JAMES  H.  McCLELLAN,  Business  Manager. 
POST  OFFICE  BOX  41. 

Subscription  per  annum  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  $3.00;  in 
Great  Britain,  14  s.  Advertising  Rates  on  Application. 

BALTIMORE,  SEPTEMBER  6,  1897. 


THE  SEPTEMBER  MEETINGS. 

The  Insurance  Commissioners  will  hold  their  annual  convention 
at  the  Hygeia,  Old  Point  Comfort,  on  the  7th. 

The  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Western  Union  will  take  place  at 
Saratoga  on  the  7th. 

The  National  Association  of  Life  Underwriters  will  meet  in  Mil¬ 
waukee  on  the  15th,  16th  and  17th. 

The  Fire  Underwriters’  Association  of  the  Northwest  will  meet  in 
Chicago  on  the  29th  and  30th. 


The  State  Insurance  Commissioners  will  assemble  in 
national  convention  at  Old  Point  Comfort  on  the  7th  of  this 
month,  ensuing.  By  this  time  the  oysters  at  Hampton  will 
be  in  good  condition,  and  the  beverages  at  the  Hygeia  and 
Chamberlain’s  are  always  seductive.  The  War  Department 
has  relaxed  its  exclusion  of  suspicious  characters,  and  the 
gateway  of  Fortress  Monroe  is  again  open  to  the  public. 
The  great  school  for  Indians  and  negroes  founded  by 
General  Samuel  C.  Armstrong,  of  ever  blessed  memory, 
offers  innumerable  points  of  interest  to  visitors.  A  trip  to 
Portsmouth  Navy  Yard  will  also  be  in  order,  and  the  State 
officials  can  run  across  to  Norfolk  and  comfort  the  inner 
man  with  fresh  figs  and  Maypops.  If  Deputy  Commis¬ 
sioner  and  Secretary  F.  L.  Cutting  will  persuade  the  com¬ 
manding  officer  at  the  garrison  that  the  Insurance  Commis¬ 
sioners  are  really  as  big  as  they  think  they  are,  he  will 
order  a  salute  from  the  fifteen  inch  Rodman  guns.  Need¬ 
less  to  say,  the  opportunities  for  surf-bathing  and  blue 
fishing  are  all  that  could  be  desired.  With  such  abundant 
means  of  entertainment  our  hard-worked  Commissioners 
should  have  an  enjoyable  holiday.  If,  for  appearance  sake, 
it  should  be  considered  advisable  to  commingle  business 
with  pleasure,  they  can  meet  at  fixed  or  unfixed  hours,  go 
through  the  motions,  lay  things  on  the  table,  appoint  com¬ 
mittees  to  report  on  perplexing  and  disagreeable  subjects 
ten  years  hence,  and  then  adjourn  to  discuss  the  merits  of 
the  juleps  and  the  punches  for  which  Old  Point  sustains  a 
well-earned  reputation.  The  Commissioners  are  pretty 
good  fellows  when  they  leave  the  shop  behind  and  forget 
the  wire-pulling  of  politics  for  a  season,  and  they  never 
object  to  rational  enjoyment  during  this  annual  vacation. 
Even  McNall  could  hardly  be  insensible  to  the  mollifying 
influences  of  such  an  occasion,  and  as  to  Payn,  we  have  no 
doubt  he  could  be  persuaded  to  dance  a  jig  if  Merrill  and 
Fricke  would  do  the  whistling.  Fortunately  for  the  general 
delectation,  Harvey,  the  sole  survivor  of  the  long  series  of 
successive  gatherings,  is  still  on  deck — long  may  he  wave — 
always  primed  for  the  promotion  of  gayety  and  always  ready 
to  exclaim  in  mellifluous  tones,  “Allah  is  great,  and  state 
supervision  is  his  good  gift.” 
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The  downfall  of  the  Massachusetts  Benefit  Life  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  largest  concern  of  its  character  after  the  Mutual 
Fund  Reserve  Life  Association  of  New  York,  offers  nothing 
new  in  the  way  of  instruction  or  warning.  It  only  goes  to 
show  once  more  that  given  time  enough  and  rope  enough  the 
hat-passer  will  hang  itself.  The  end  was  in  sight  before  the 
triple  assessment  in  July.  The  mouthpieces  of  assessment- 
ism  charge  the  collapse  to  the  misconduct  of  the  former 
management  which  has  been  so  freely  exposed  in  the  press. 
Bad  as  was  the  piratical  self-appropriation  of  percentages 
by  the  directors,  the  association  might  have  been  carried 
farther  along  the  line  of  survival,  had  it  not  borne  within 
itself  the  expanding  germs  of  ultimate  failure.  It  was  the 
fallacious  basis  on  which  its  system  rests  that  is  responsible 
for  its  wreckage,  and  that  is  constantly  strewing  the  shores 
of  contingency  with  wrecks  of  smaller  calibre.  Two  or 
three  of  these  are  sinking  in  the  whirlpool  of  receivership  as 
we  write,  but  they  make  little  noise  in  comparison  with  the 
commotion  among  the  certificate-holders  of  the  great  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  company  with  its  enormous  outstanding  liabili¬ 
ties,  with  payments  due  amounting  to  nearly  a  million,  only 
one-third  of  which  would  be  provided  for  by  the  triple 
assessment  had  it  been  responded  to. 


The  paper  on  “The  Law  of  Insurance  in  the  Law 
School  ”  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion  by  John  A.  Finch,  Esq.,  was  worthy  of  the  subject  and 
of  the  special  capabilities  of  the  author.  He  addressed  his 
remarks  to  fellow  lawyers  on  the  urgent  need  of  accurate 
instruction  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  insurance 
business  in  all  its  varying  branches,  but  in  his  gradual 
approaches  to  the  end  in  view  he  reviewed  the  insurance 
situation  with  such  remarkable  breadth  and  force  that  even 
the  underwriter  who  is  familiar  with  its  history  and  its 
aspects  will  pursue  with  interest  the  attractive  manner  in 
which  he  presents  them.  Such  severe  arraignment  of  the 
iniquities  and  inequities  of  taxation  of  insurance  companies 
and  of  the  crudeness,  the  harshness,  the  hostility,  and  the 
conflicting  character  of  State  legislation,  comes  with  all  the 
more  impressiveness  from  an  accomplished  representative 
of  the  legal  profession  who  has  devoted  twenty-five  years 
to  the  practice  of  insurance  law  and  the  trial  of  insurance 
cases. 


The  Insurance  Commissioner  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Orear, 
charges  the  fire  insurance  companies  doing  business  in  his 
State  with  unlawfully  conspiring  together  to  form  what  he 
calls  a  “  regular  trust  combination,”  through  which  the 
rates  charged  for  insurance  are  “  excessive.”  This  monop¬ 
olistic  imposition  upon  the  public  pocket  and  the  public 
patience,  he  declares,  is  maintained  by  an  “  understanding 
or  agreement  among  the  insurance  men”  who  are  under 
the  control  of  evil  spirits,  board  and  non-board  alike. 
There  is  an  anti-trust  law  on  the  statute  books,  and  the 
compacts  that  fix  rates  are  clearly  acting,  in  the  view  of 
Mr.  Orear,  in  violation  of  the  law,  and  are  subject  to  its 
penalty.  We  trust  that  when  Mr.  Harvey  fairly  recovers 
from  his  last  escapade,  the  whitewashing  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Benefit  Life  Association  after  a  thorough  examination 
of  its  financial  condition  at  the  very  time  it  was  ready  to 
drop  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  he  will  take  his  superior 
officer  in  hand  and  minister  to  his  hysterical  condition. 


The  president  of  the  New  England  Burglary  Insurance  Company, 
Mr.  Brewster,  denies  the  report  that  the  company  means  to  reinsure 
and  retire. 


OFFICIAL  INTEGRITY. 

The  records  of  robbery  of  banks  by  their  executive  officers 
during  the  past  ten  or  twelve  months  are  unprecedented  in 
number  and  extent.  Few  of  the  money  centers  of  the  country 
have  escaped  depredation.  The  depositors  in  savings 
banks  as  well  as  the  stockholders  of  ordinary  banking  insti¬ 
tutions  have  suffered.  The  old  reference  to  Canada  as  a 
refuge  for  bank  cashiers  might  well  be  transferred  to  bank 
presidents,  as  the  embezzlements  of  the  latter  have  been 
more  largely  in  evidence  during  the  present  year. 

It  was  said  of  the  failure  of  the  Bank  of  Maryland  in  1834 
that  it  was  “one  of  the  most  stupendous  and  general  frauds 
ever  committed — bearing  especially  upon  the  industrious 
poor.”  It  was  followed  by  what  was  called  the  “  bank 
mob,”  which  destroyed  the  household  property  of  the  trus¬ 
tees  to  the  value  of  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
From  that  day  to  this,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
Nicholson  private  bank,  there  has  been  no  bank  failure  in 
this  conservative  city  of  Baltimore.  But  the  record  of  offi¬ 
cial  integrity  was  twice  broken  in  the  early  part  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  year,  first  by  the  embezzling  cashier  of  the  Farmers  and 
Planters  Bank,  and  the  next  by  the  looting  president  (col¬ 
ored)  of  the  Savings  Bank  for  colored  people. 

There  have  been  failures  of  insurance  companies  in  this 
city,  dating  back  as  far  as  1834,  when  the  United  States 
Insurance  Company  and  the  General  Insurance  Company 
went  under.  But  all  such  failures  are  traced  to  inadequate 
support  or  preponderant  loss  account,  not  to  incompetent 
management  or  corrupt  manipulation  of  funds.  In  the  mush¬ 
room  or  hot-house  forcing  period  of  life  insurance  which 
followed  our  civil  war,  there  were  cases  of  wrecking  of  the 
most  scandalous  character.  The  details  of  these  spoliations 
and  piracies  are  yet  freshly  remembered.  The  public  re¬ 
sentment  which  followed  put  a  stop  to  this  sort  of  corporate 
destruction  for  some  years — it  was  hoped  forever.  This 
hope  was  rudely  shattered  for  a  season  by  the  infamous 
wrecking  of  the  American  Life  Insurance  Company,  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

On  looking  over  the  history  of  insurance  in  this  country, 
while  a  blot  here  and  there  is  discernible  on  its  pages,  offi¬ 
cial  management  and  official  integrity,  as  a  whole,  challenge 
admiration.  Hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  are  passing 
through  the  hands  of  the  executives  of  our  fire,  life,  marine, 
and  casualty  companies  without  the  dishonest  appropriation 
of  a  dollar.  Whether  their  personal  integrity,  exemplified 
as  it  is  from  day  to  day,  is  attributable  to  the  system  under 
their  direction,  or  to  innate  sincerity  and  honesty,  we  do  not 
decide ;  we  prefer  to  think  it  may  be  ascribed  to  both. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  officers  of  our  sound  companies  take  a 
laudable  pride  in  their  position,  that  they  identify  them¬ 
selves  and  their  interests  with  the  best  interests  of  their 
companies,  that  their  study,  their  anxiety,  their  ambition, 
are  all  directed  to  the  advancement  of  the  best  interests 
of  both  stockholders  and  policyholders — their  aim  to 
strengthen  public  confidence  by  deserving  it.  A  few  of 
them  have  rounded  out  a  half  century  of  good  faith,  of  loy¬ 
alty  to  trust,  of  conscientious  redemption  of  every  pledge. 
Others  have  run  into  the  thirties  and  forties  of  their  official 
position  with  records  of  fulfilment  of  every  obligation  of 
which  not  only  they  and  their  friends,  but  the  whole  insur¬ 
ance  interest  may  be  proud.  They  can  be  easily  named,  for 
they  have  carved  their  names  and  their  works  on  enduring 
tablets,  and  both  reflect  lasting  honor  and  credit  upon  the 
great  financial  system  which  they  represent. 


A  conference  of  representatives  of  non-union  companies  will 
take  place  at  the  Grand  Union  Hotel,  Saratoga,  to-day. 
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FEMALE  POISONERS. 

The  disclosures  of  criminal  poisoning  during  the  recent 
trials  at  Hodmezoe,  Hungary,  are  startling  enough  in  their 
atrocity,  but  even  more  startling  in  their  extent.  The  prime 
movers  and  conspicuous  agents  in  the  wholesale  slaughter 
were,  as  we  have  heretofore  noticed,  the  two  women,  Csordas 
and  Jager.  The  famous  Neapolitan  murderess,  Tofana,  not 
only  headed  the  list  of  the  female  poisoners  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  but  probably  that  of  every  age  of  the  world.  She 
confessed,  under  torture,  to  six  hundred  murders,  including 
two  popes,  Pius  III.  and  Clement  IV.,  with  her  arsenical 
solution,  the  “aqua  Tofana.”  When  the  full  history  of  the 
crimes  of  the  woman  Jager  shall  be  revealed,  it  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  found  that  she  occupies  the  highest  seat 
among  the  women  of  her  class  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
Of  course,  we  apply  the  term  class  to  criminal  purpose  and 
procedure.  As  to  social  position,  there  is  a  wide  gulf — 
longo  intervallo — between  such  creatures  as  the  Hungarian 
peasant  Jager  and  such  society  leaders  as  the  Belgian  aris¬ 
tocrat  Joniaux.  At  one  period  in  Roman  history,  the  first 
century  before  the  Christian  era,  a  line  was  drawn  between 
the  forms  of  punishment  of  the  two  classes.  The  prisoner 
of  high  rank,  on  conviction,  was  punished  with  confiscation 
of  property  and  with  banishment,  while  the  woman  of  low 
degree  was  exposed  to  the  mercy  of  wild  animals  in  the 
arena. 

One  of  the  commentators  on  the  ancient  Greek  writers 
says:  “Among  the  Greeks,  women  appear  to  have  been 
most  addicted  to  criminal  poisoning,  as  we  learn  from 
various  passages  in  ancient  authors.”  The  author  most  fre¬ 
quently  quoted  is  Antiphon,  and  with  reference  to  Anti¬ 
phon’s  “oration”  on  this  subject  (more  than  four  hundred 
years  before  Christ),  Dr.  Witthaus,  the  toxicologist,  con¬ 
sciously  or  unconsciously  repeats  the  above  observation, 
with  an  addition  which  we  italicize.  He  says:  “Women 
appear  to  have  been  most  addicted  to  the  crime  of  poison¬ 
ing  in  the  Grecian  period,  as  they  are  at  the  present  time." 
What  do  our  life  insurance  managers  think  of  such  an  alle¬ 
gation?  The  weight  of  evidence,  so  far  as  the  writer  has 
sifted  the  evidence  within  reach,  apparently  sustains  the 
assertion. 

The  Sanskrit  medical  writings  which  date  back  several 
hundred  years  before  Christ,  show  that  the  Hindus  of  that 
early  period  were  familiar  with  poisons,  animal,  vegetable 
and  mineral,  and  their  antidotes.  Passages  like  the  follow¬ 
ing  show  that  criminal  poisoning  was  guarded  against : 

“  It  is  necessary  for  the  practitioner  to  have  knowledge  of 
the  symptoms  of  the  different  poisons  and  their  antidotes, 
as  the  enemies  of  the  Raja  (sovereign) — bad  women  and 
ungrateful  servants — sometimes  mix  poison  with  food.” 

Hecate,  the  daughter  of  Perseus,  poisoned  her  husband 
with  aconite,  and  in  after  years  her  daughters  followed  her 
example.  Roman  history  abounds  with  cases.  Livy  re¬ 
ports  a  hundred  and  ninety  convictions  of  Roman  matrons 
before  the  Christian  era.  Under  the  Empire  the  instances 
are  innumerable.  With  the  secret  help  of  professionals  like 
Martina,  the  list  of  ladies  connected  with  imperial  and  aris¬ 
tocratic  families  who,  from  motives  of  revenge,  illicit  love, 
political  intrigue,  or  cupidity,  destroyed  those  who  were  in 
their  way,  is  a  lengthy  one.  Thierry,  the  historian  of  the 
Norman  Conquest,  tells  us  of  one  queen  of  the  Franks, 
Fridegonde,  in  the  sixth  century,  whose  life  “could  be  sum¬ 
marized  in  a  chronological  table  of  assassinations  by  steel  or 
poison  and  of  another,  Brunhilde,  who  poisoned  her 
grandson  and  ten  kings  or  sons  of  kings.  During  the  Ren¬ 
aissance  in  Italy,  poisoning  became  a  fine  art ;  the  victims 
were  numbered  by  thousands,  and  the  female  fiend  was 


everywhere  in  evidence.  At  one  period,  we  are  told, 
the  use  of  poison  as  an  instrumentality  of  secret  murder 
became  so  common  as  to  warrant  the  violation  of  the 
confessional.  In  1659  the  priests  of  Rome  informed  the 
Pope  of  the  great  number  of  poisonings  revealed  to  them 
in  the  confessions  of  young  widows.  Investigation  led 
to  the  discovery  of  a  secret  society  of  women  which  met 
at  the  house  of  Hieronyma  Spara.  La  Spara  was  the 
predecessor  of  Tofana  in  dispensing  “  acquetta.”  She  and 
thirteen  of  her  companions  were  hanged ;  others  were 
publicly  whipped  half-naked  through  the  streets  of  Rome, 
and  those  of  the  highest  rank  were  banished.  There  are 
well-known  names  of  female  poisoners  in  the  history  of 
Germany,  England  and  France.  Of  the  latter,  none  were 
so  notorious  and  none  are  so  well  remembered  to  this  day 
as  the  Marchioness  of  Brinvilliers,  whose  story,  as  told  in 
Albert  Smith’s  historical  novel,  is  one  of  the  most  romantic 
in  the  annals  of  crime.  A  few  years  after  her  execution  the 
last  of  the  mercenary  poisoners,  La  Voison,  who  dealt  in 
arsenic,  antimony,  and  corrosive  sublimate,  as  an  apothecary 
would  deal  out  his  materia  medica,  disappeared. 

Murrell  says  that  the  aqua  Tofana  was  made  by  rubbing 
white  arsenic  into  pork,  and  collecting  the  liquid  which 
drained  from  it  during  decomposition.  To  an  irritant 
mineral  poison  was  therefore  added  by  this  vile  process  a 
ptomaine  or  cadaveric  alkaloid  possessing  properties  of  the 
highest  degree  of  toxicity.  Brinvilliers  used  a  simple  solu¬ 
tion  of  arsenic  or  antimony.  These  did  not  serve  in  her 
day  as  the  self  tell-tales  they  prove  to  be  in  the  present 
advanced  condition  of  analytical  chemistry.  The  poisoner 
of  to-day  can  only  escape  the  penetrative  scrutiny  of  the 
chemist  by  recourse  to  agents  which  quickly  paralyze  the 
cardiac  and  respiratory  functions  and  leave  no  sign,  but 
fortunately  these  destructives  are  not  within  easy  reach  of 
assassins. 

The  motives  of  the  earlier  days  to  which  we  have 
referred — vengeance,  removal  of  husbands  for  paramours, 
and  the  intrigues  of  courts  and  political  enemies — have 
largely,  if  not  entirely,  given  way  at  the  present  time  to  the 
remaining  incentive  of  the  list,  mercenary  rapacity.  In  the 
way  of  temptation  to  the  flagrant  exercise  of  the  avaricious 
propensity,  the  life  insurance  system  has  innocently  widened 
the  range  of  moral  hazard.  But,  as  we  all  know,  every 
organization  in  the  social  economy  is  liable  to  abuse.  The 
church  is  crowded  with  hypocrites  who  use  it  as  a  cloak  ; 
the  holders  of  fiduciary  trusts  become  defaulters ;  the 
incumbents  of  official  position  defraud  the  government.  A 
system  whose  outcome  proves  it  to  be  the  best  form  of 
philanthropy  yet  devised  cannot  be  held  responsible  per  se 
for  such  criminal  perversion.  That  it  should  so  unsex  the 
daughters  of  Eve,  and  so  transform  them  into  fiends,  as  the 
life  insurance  companies  too  often  have  occasion  to  experi¬ 
ence,  is  a  matter  for  infinite  regret.  The  many  cases  of 
conviction,  and  the  many  cases  in  which,  in  spite  of  moral 
certainties  and  circumstantial  evidence,  conviction  fails, 
show  that  underneath  the  natural  and  acquired  attractions 
of  the  sex  there  is  too  often  a  latent  and  slumbering  homi¬ 
cidal  mania  which  only  awaits  awakening  and  development. 


Sometime  ago  it  was  asserted  that  a  Mr.  Goodwin,  of 
Dublin,  had  discovered  that  a  trifling  amount  of  carbonic 
acid  gas  added  to  acetylene  during  the  process  of  manu¬ 
facture,  not  only  prevents  explosions,  but  increases  the 
brilliancy  of  the  flame.  We  have  awaited  with  some  interest 
either  confirmation  or  denial  of  this  assertion,  but  neither 
has  yet  appeared.  Nor  have  we  seen  any  proofs  that  the 
great  cost  of  the  production  of  calcium  carbide  has  been,  as 
alleged,  materially  reduced. 
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The  president  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Fire  Commis¬ 
sioners,  Mr.  Sheffield,  recently  sent  a  communication  to  the 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  in  which  he  urged  a  reduction 
in  fire  insurance  rates  in  correspondence  with  an  alleged 
reduction  in  the  ratio  of  fire  insurance  loss  in  New  York 
city.  Mr.  S.  Albert  Reed,  of  the  Tariff  Association,  replied 
in  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  acknowledging 
the  excellent  work  of  the  Fire  Department  and  the  success¬ 
ful  prosecution  of  incendiarism  as  largely  contributing  to 
the  reduction  of  the  fire  loss.  In  his  letter  Mr.  Reed  says: 

“  There  is  no  question  that  a  permanent  reduction  in  the  ratio  of 
fire  loss  to  insurable  property  must  eventually  be  followed  by  a 
reduction  in  insurance  rates.  This  is  a  law  which  we  cannot  resist, 
and  which  is  recognized  as  legitimate.  The  successful  effort  of 
those  whose  good  administration  may  have  contributed  to  a  perma¬ 
nent  and  substantial  reduction  in  the  rate  of  fire  loss  should  be  re¬ 
warded  and  encouraged  by  a  readjustment  of  insurance  rates.  The 
excellent  work  done  by  your  commission,  whose  results  you  fortify 
by  figures  and  statistics,  appears  to  be  entitled  to  such  recognition. 

But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  fire  underwriters  have  forestalled  your 
request.  They  of  course  watch  very  closely  the  statistics  of  the 
subject,  and  began  almost  immediately  after  the  time  when,  as  your 
figures  show,  the  improvement  began  to  respond  by  a  reduction  in 
rates.  Such  reduction  has  gone  steadily  on  for  over  two  years,  and 
to-day  the  average  rates  are  from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent  lower  than 
two  years  ago.  The  reduction  is  still  going  on,  and  on  an  increas¬ 
ing  scale. 

If  the  improvement  in  the  rate  of  fire  loss  continues,  it  is  probable 
that  another  twelve-month  will  witness  a  further  reduction  equal  to 
that  of  the  past  year.  The  method  of  such  reduction  may  not  be  of 
the  exact  character  you  would  prescribe.  It  has  not  so  far  taken  the 
form  of  a  flat  and  sudden  scaling  of  rates  by  a  percentage  reduction. 
There  are  reasons  which  an  underwriter  could  explain  which  have 
made  the  process  of  reduction  by  classes  more  proper.  The  insur¬ 
ance  company  that  argues  from  a  favorable  experience  of  three 
years  that  conflagration  probabilities  are  necessarily  limited,  and 
acts  too  soon  upon  such  conclusion,  will  find  itself  unable  to  protect 
its  policyholders  when  a  catastrophe  occurs.” 


ANOTHER  PHASE  OF  THE  “STAND  AND  DELIVER.” 

The  following,  verbatim  et  literatim,  attempt  at  a  strike  explains 
itself  : 

“  Fellowship,  Aid  and  Protection” 

LAPEL  BUTTON  (Label) 

AMERICAN  AGENTS’  ASSOCIATION 

An  International  Union  of  the  labor  digest 
International  head-  canvassing  agents 

quarters  Affiliated  with  Official  Organ 

(1896-97)  THE  AMERICAN  FEDERATION 

250  W.  Jefferson  St.  of  labor  $1.00  per  year 

Louisville,  Ky. 

C.  H.  Sidener,  President. 

Milo  J.  Harris,  Sec’y  .  Treas. 

Louisville,  Ky.,  Aug.  16th,  1897. 

Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co., 

New  York  City. 

Gentlemen:  You  are  doubtless  aware  that  through  and  by  the 
request  of  our  organization  at  their  Annual  Convention  at  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Ohio,  last  December,  The  American  Federation  of  Labor 
declaired  your  Company  un-fair  untill  such  time  as  the  trouble 
between  you  and  the  American  Agents  Ass’n.  is  settled. 

And  to-day  we  are  in  a  position  to  commence  the  agitation  of  this 
question  in  earnest.  With  over  300  Labor  Journals  in  the  United 
States  and  1-250000  members  of  organized  Labor,  the  effect  on  your 
business  must  necissarly  be  felt,  but  before  resorting  to  these 
measures  we  believe  that  a  conference  with  your  Company  would 
make  it  possible  for  us  to  arrive  at  an  understanding  that  would 
make  the  furthier  agitation  of  this  question  and  antagonism  to  your 
Company  unnecissary,  and  to  that  end  a  Committee  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  with  power  to  act,  and  if  you  will  make  an  appointment  for 
a  representative  of  your  Company  to  meet  our  International  Presi¬ 
dent,  C.  H.  Sidener,  in  this  city  in  the  near  future  we  should  be 
glad  to  confer  with  you.  The  clipping  enclosed  calls  attention  to 
the  portions  of  your  contract  with  your  agents  which  we  consider 
antagonistic  to  our  organization. 

Trusting  to  be  favored  with  an  early  reply,  we  remain, 

Yours  respectfully, 

AMERICAN  AGENTS  ASSOCIATION 

C.  H.  Sidener,  Pres. 

Milo  J.  Harris,  Secy. 


The  Insurance  Commissioner  of  Pennsylvania,  Col.  Lam¬ 
bert,  questioned  as  to  his  views  regarding  the  examination 
raids  upon  Eastern  insurance  companies  proposed  by  the 
Kansas  notoriety-seeker,  McNall,  and  his  fellow-guerillas  in 
neighboring  State  insurance  departments,  gave  sensible  and 
forcible  expression  to  his  views  as  follows : 

‘‘The  suggestion  comes  from  some  of  the  populist  States,  where 
they  have  diseased  views  of  every  sort  of  corporation  and  of  the 
employment  of  capital  in  legitimate  enterprise.  These  examina¬ 
tions,  if  undertaken,  would  be  a  mere  farce  in  most  instances,  since 
they  could  not  have  any  thoroughness,  and  the  result  would  add 
nothing  to  the  character  of  a  company,  no  matter  how  good  its 
standing.  A  reputable  company  is  always  ready  to  be  examined  by 
a  department  whose  certificate  of  the  result  would  carry  some  weight 
with  it.  There  is  no  need  of  examination  of  Eastern  companies  by 
other  than  their  own  departments,  and  in  most  instances  outside 
examinations  are  made  for  the  fees. 

The  exhaustive  examination  of  a  large  insurance  company  is  not  a 
matter  of  a  few  hours.  It  frequently  takes  several  months,  employ¬ 
ing  a  considerable  number  of  experts.  This,  it  may  be  understood, 
is  a  serious  inconvenience  to  the  companies,  interfering  as  it  does, 
more  or  less,  with  the  progress  of  business.  It  would  take  half  a 
dozen  years  for  a  combination  of  populist  commissioners  to  examine 
the  companies  in  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Connecticut  and  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  and  the  only  result  would  be  the  expense  to  the  companies, 
unless  there  might  be  some  hope  that  the  experience  would  serve  to 
enlarge  the  populist  mind  a  little. 

It  is  my  practice  to  examine  the  Pennsylvania  companies  at  regu¬ 
lar  intervals,  and  within  a  year  and  a  half  every  company  in  this 
State  over  which  the  law  gives  the  department  authority  to  that  end 
has  been  carefully  examined.  The  most  of  these  examinations  have 
been  made  within  a  few  months.  I  should  not  think  of  questioning 
the  result  of  an  examination  of  a  New  York  company  made  by  the 
insurance  department  of  that  State,  and  I  do  not  think  that  depart¬ 
ment  would  question  the  examination  of  a  Pennsylvania  company 
made  by  us.  There  is  a  very  proper  reciprocity  in  these  matters, 
but  we  are  not  populists  and  do  not  make  a  living  by  attacking  in¬ 
vested  money  held  to  protect  insurance  risks.  The  populistic  States 
have  no  insurance  companies  of  their  own.” 


Headlines  in  the  daily  papers  announced  “  Kentucky 
War  on  Insurance  Companies.”  At  first  glance  Kentucky 
appeared  to  be  a  misprint  for  Kansas,  as  Kansas  war  on 
insurance  companies,  under  the  leadership  of  Webb  McNall, 
is  still  in  progress.  On  second  glance  it  turned  out  that  the 
“  insurance  companies  ”  referred  to  were  the  counterfeits 
commonly  known  as  assessment  companies,  a  name  which, 
as  we  have  noted,  disagrees  with  the  super  sensitive  stomachs 
of  some  of  its  upholders.  The  announcement  was  as  follows : 

“State  Insurance  Commissioner  Comingore  declares  that  he  will 
not  have  one  unsound  insurance  company  doing  business  in  Ken¬ 
tucky.  The  commissioner  notified  twelve  assessment  companies 
sometime  ago  of  a  statute  that  requires  their  policies  to  show  on 
their  face  exactly  what  could  be  expected  from  them  in  case  of  death 
as  compared  with  the  amount  for  which  they  really  call.  Now  that 
the  companies  have  had  time  to  comply  with  this  statute,  the  com¬ 
missioner  has  called  on  the  twelve  companies  to  produce  policies 
for  inspection,  and  those  companies  with  policies  not  properly 
drafted  will  have  their  licenses  revoked.” 


The  Western  Insurance  Review  says  it  was  not  McNall  of  Kansas 
or  his  fellow  official  in  South  Dakota  that  undertook  the  proposed 
examination  raid  on  Eastern  life  insurance  companies,  but  the 
deputy  auditor  of  Nebraska,  by  name  Samuel  Liclity,  who  has  been 
communicating  with  Western  Insurance  Departments  during  the 
past  three  months. 


The  distinguished  Missouri  actuary  says  that  “  there  is  not  inside 
or  outside  of  the  books  of  the  Massachusetts  Benefit  Life  any  sort  of 
foundation  for  the  charge  that  Major  Merrill  shared  in  the  so-called 
commission  account  of  the  company.”  Neither  did  Caesar  believe 
his  wife  guilty  of  any  actual  impropriety,  nevertheless  he  divorced 
her  for  a  reason  with  which  the  world  is  familiar. 
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LOCAL  MATTERS. 


PERSONAL. 


The  Massachusetts  Benefit  Life  Association  of  Boston,  Mass., 
which  recently  went  into  hands  of  receivers,  had  160  certificate 
holders  in  Maryland  covering  insurance  to  the  amount  of  $504, 500. 

Messrs.  S.  W.  T.  Hopper  &  Sons  have  been  appointed  Assistant 
Secretaries  for  Maryland  of  the  National  Surety  Company  of  New 

York,  which  has  recently  complied  with  the  insurance  laws  of  this 
State. 


“ Those  damned  insurance  companies”  is  said  to  be  a  favorite 
expression  of  Webb  McNall. 

Mr.  Clarence  Knowles  has  been  appointed  Southern  manager 
of  the  Citizen’s  Insurance  Company  of  New  York. 

The  president  of  the  Germania  Life,  Hugo  Wesendonck,  has 
tendered  his  resignation  of  his  office,  to  take  effect  January  1,  1898. 


The  National  Fire  Insurance  Company  of  this  city  having  com¬ 
plied  with  the  requisites  for  admission  to  business  in  the  State  of 

New  York,  has  received  a  certificate  of  authority  from  Superintend¬ 
ent  Payn. 

The  Assurance  Company  of  America,  the  National-Standard 
Insurance  Companies  of  New  York  and  the  Svea  Assurance  Com¬ 
pany  of  Gothenburg,  Sweden,  have  complied  with  the  laws  of  Mary¬ 
land  and  appointed  Mr.  J.  Ramsay  Barry  as  agent. 

Messrs.  Maury  &  Donnelly  have  been  appointed  General 
Agents  for  Maryland  of  the  London  Guarantee  and  Accident  Com¬ 
pany,  limited,  of  London,  succeeding  Messrs.  M.  Warner  Hewes  & 
Son.  In  his  recent  appointments  Manager  Masters  of  Chicago  is 
showing  excellent  judgment,  and  he  has  certainly  made  no  mistake 
here,  as  the  new  agency  will  be  sure  to  give  a  good  account  of  itself 
in  the  way  of  desirable  business. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  United  States  Fidelity  and 
Guaranty  Company,  yesterday,  Mr.  John  R.  Bland  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent,  and  Mr.  J.  Kemp  Bartlett,  Jr.,  first  vice-president,  and  Mr.  E. 
J.  Penniman,  second  vice-president.  Ex-Governor  Brown’s  retire¬ 
ment  as  president  is  due  to  the  fact  that  his  continued  absence  from 
home  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  sign  certificates  and  other 
papers  that  required  the  signature  of  the  president  of  the  company. 

He  still  retains  his  connection  with  the  company  as  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors. 


The  fire  which  occurred  on  August  15th,  at  Canton,  originating  in 
the  mill  of  the  Tunis  Lumber  Company,  and  involving  a  large  loss,  is 
now  in  process  of  adjustment.  The  insurance  of  the  Tunis  Lumber 
Company  amounting  to  $74,171,  will  likely  prove  to  be  a  total  loss. 
1  hat  of  the  J.  S.  Young  Company  on  building  covering  stock,  with 
$24,500  insurance,  will  also  probably  prove  a  total  loss.  The  loss 
on  machinery  and  contents  in  Mill  No.  11  was  so  trifling  that  the 
claim  was  waived,  the  loss  on  building  has  been  settled  for  $193.50 
with  insurance  for  $26,000,  the  companies  holding  policies  and  the 
amount  they  pay  being  as  follows  : 


Lumbermans,  Philadelphia . 

Citizens,  Mo.  . . . 

Liverpool  and  London  and  Globe . 

Phenix,  N.  Y  . 

Home,  N.  Y . 

Palatine . .  . 

Insurance  Company  State  of  Pennsylvania 

German  American,  N.  Y . 

National,  Hartford . 

Niagara,  N.  Y . 

Hartford,  Conn . . . . 

Continental,  N.  Y . 

American,  Mass . 

Equitable,  R.  I . 

Western,  Can . 

United  Firemens,  Philadelphia . 

Delaware,  Pa . 

•Farmers,  York,  Pa . 

Total  insurance . 

Total  loss .  . 


•  I95° 

I4-5i 

•  1950 

I4-5I 

1950 

I4-51 

•  I3°° 

9.67 

.  1300 

9.67 

•  1300 

9.67 

•  I3°° 

9.68 

9.67 

•  1300 

9.68 

•  1300 

9.67 

9.68 

1300 

9.67 

•  1300 

9-68 

•  1300 

9.67 

•  1300 

9.68 

1300 

9.67 

1300 

9.68 

$26,000 

$193.50 

An  inquisitive  correspondent  writes  to  ask  what  are  the  duties  of 
the  Fire  Marshal  of  the  State.  We  respectfully  refer  him  for  the 
desired  information  to  Mr.  E.  J.  Lawyer,  who  holds  the  position, 
and  who,  though  his  whole  time  is  presumably  occupied  in  the  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  origin  of  fires  and  the  arrest  of  incendiaries,  may 
perhaps  spare  a  few  moments  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  inquirer. 

Another  correspondent  asks  what  was  the  “English  example” 
referred  to  in  our  last  number  which  the  Fidelity  and  Casualty  fol¬ 
lowed  in  writing  a  limited  form  of  health  insurance.  The  company 
we  had  in  mind  was  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Accident  Insur¬ 
ance  Company,  which,  in  addition  to  its  provision  for  accident  dis¬ 
abilities,  agrees  to  pay  “£6  per  week  during  temporary  total  disable¬ 
ment  arising  from  typhus,  typhoid  or  scarlet  fever,  small-pox,  diph¬ 
theria,  and  Asiatic  cholera.” 


Mr.  W.  S.  Hancock,  comptroller  of  New  Jersey,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  resident  secretary  at  Trenton  of  the  National  Surety  Com¬ 
pany. 

Mr.  L.  N.  Geldert,  Southern  manager  of  the  Washington  Life, 
has  selected  S.  Henderson’s  Sons  &  Co.,  New  Orleans,  as  managers 
for  Louisiana. 

Mr.  James  S.  Parsons,  the  fugitive  president  of  the  wrecked 
Continental  Life,  has  returned  to  Hartford  after  an  exile  of  ten 
years  in  Canada. 

Mr.  William  H.  Deming,  who  has  been  in  the  service  of  the 
Connecticut  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  has  been  elected 
assistant  secretary. 

The  general  agent  of  the  Phcenix  Mutual  Life  in  Milwaukee,  J.  S. 
Norris,  opposition  candidate  to  T.  H.  Bowles,  is  by  profession  a 
minister  of  the  gospel. 

A  new  firm  in  Philadelphia  is  announced  in  Philadelphia,  James 
H.  Sherrard,  Jr.,  having  formed  a  partnership  with  George  W. 
Watt,  under  the  name  of  Watt  &  Sherrard. 

At  the  forthcoming  meeting  of  the  Fire  Underwriters’  Association 
of  the  Northwest,  the  annual  address  will  be  delivered  by  President 
E.  C.  Irvin,  of  the  Fire  Association  of  Philadelphia. 

The  Court  Circular  says  that  Sir  Henry  Harbon,  the  animating 
spirit  of  the  Prudential,  “  attended  at  Osborne,  and  was  introduced 
to  the  Queen’s  presence,  when  he  received  from  Her  Majesty  the 
honor  of  knighthood.” 

Mr.  F.  J.  Kingsley,  manager  of  the  Calcutta  branch  of  the  Royal 
Insurance  Company,  has  been  appointed  sub-manager  at  the  home 
office,  succeeding  the  late  Jeffrey  Beavan.  Mr.  Wm.  McLaren  has 
been  made  assistant  sub-manager. 

Mr.  John  A.  Horan,  examiner  for  the  Insurance  Department  of 
New  York,  and  a  brother-in-law  of  President  John  A.  McCall,  has 
been  appointed  comptroller  of  the  Provident  Savings  Life.  This 
selection  is  in  line  with  President  Scott’s  determination  to  be  sur¬ 
rounded  with  ability  and  efficiency  of  a  high  order. 

Among  those  who  will  address  the  National  Association  of  Life 
Underwriters  at  Milwaukee,  as  -announced  by  Chairman  Plummer, 
are  the  following:  Messrs.  J.  A.  DeBoer,  actuary  of  the  National 
Life;  C.  A.  Loveland,  actuary  Northwestern  Mutual  Life;  C.  M. 
Ransom,  editor  The  Standard ;  Charles  W.  Pickell,  general  agent 
Massachusetts  Mutual  at  Detroit,  and  Simon  Wolf  of  Washington. 

The  death  of  George  P.  Haskell,  at  his  Connecticut  summer 
home,  at  the  age  of  sixty-one,  removes  from  the  life  insurance  ranks 
one  of  its  strongest  and  most  aggressive  individualities.  He  was 
born  in  Michigan,  served  during  the  civil  war  with  a  Colorado  regi¬ 
ment,  attaining  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  and  entered  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company  in  1872,  eventually 
becoming  manager  for  the  State  of  New  York.  He  was  president  of 
the  Life  Insurance  Association  of  New  York  in  1892,  and  was  one  of 
the  organizers  of  the  National  Association. 


The  Western  Insurance  Review. — The  editorial  management 
of  this  favorite  journal  has  passed  entirely  into  the  very  capable 
hands  of  Mr.  N.  H.  Weed,  who  announces  that  he  has  secured  the 
collaboration  of  Mr.  Augustus  F.  Harvey,  the  well-known  actuary,  as 
associate  editor,  and  that  contributions  from  his  pen  will  be  a  regu¬ 
lar  feature  of  the  paper  in  the  future.  While  Mr.  Harvey’s  con¬ 
tinued  connection  with  the  Missouri  Insurance  Department  will 
prevent  his  taking  more  than  a  passive  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Review,  it  is  believed  that  his  long  experience  in  insurance  matters 
will  make  it  of  greater  value  and  interest  to  its  patrons,  and  tend  to 
more  firmly  establish  it  in  the  position  which  it  has  gained  after 
thirty  years’  adherence  to  the  cause  of  sound  insurance. 
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PROTECTION  OF  BASEMENTS. 

READ  BEFORE  THE  INTERNATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  FIRE 
ENGINEERS  BY  W.  C.  McAFEE,  CHIEF  OF  THE 
BALTIMORE  CITY  FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Topic  No.  i.  “  How  should  a  system  of  perforated  pipes  and 
sprinklers  be  constructed  for  the  protection  of  basements  containing 
oils  or  other  inflammable  materials?” 

Before  taking  up  the  practical  question  of  how  a  system  of  per¬ 
forated  pipes  and  sprinklers  should  be  constructed  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  basements  containing  oils  or  other  inflammable  materials  it 
might  be  well  to  first  answer  the  question  which  naturally  arises, 
“  Why  is  such  a  system  either  desirable  or  necessary,”  for  unless  it 
can  be  shown  that  such  a  system  as  is  proposed  is  both  desirable  and 
practicable,  as  a  means  of  affording  additional  protection  from  fire, 
then  any  consideration  of  the  best  method  of  its  arrangements  is 
worse  than  useless;  therefore,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  no  argument, 
either  for  or  against  the  adoption  of  a  system  such  as  is  proposed  in 
this  topic  has  ever  been  advanced,  it  is  but  proper  that  some  reasons 
should  be  adduced  to  show  why  such  a  system  would  be  of  benefit, 
before  touching  upon  the  proper  arrangement  of  the  plant. 

It  is  a  fact  well  known  to  all,  that  in  large  cities  the  great  desider¬ 
atum  in  mercantile  districts  is  floor  space.  Because  of  such  require¬ 
ments,  the  builder  is  compelled  to  rear  his  structure  to  vast  heights 
and  to  plant  his  foundations  at  great  depths  below  the  street  level. 
In  every  large  city  can  be  found  buildings  with  cellars  two  and  some¬ 
times  more  stories  below  the  sidewalk;  these  subterranean  stories 
are  in  many  instances  filled  with  merchandise  of  a  most  inflammable 
description,  with  but  little  attention  paid  to  its  proper  storage; 
aisles  are  provided  in  but  few  instances,  and  when  provided,  are 
generally  obstructed  by  trucks,  boxes,  etc.,  left  by  careless  em¬ 
ployees  ;  the  stairways  and  elevators  are  usually  surrounded  by  a 
similar  character  of  obstructions,  and  the  whole  arrangements  are 
such  that  in  the  event  of  a  fire,  the  Department  finds  itself  con¬ 
fronted  with  a  task  of  no  little  magnitude  to  locate  and  extinguish 
the  fire  in  its  incipiency. 

Again,  cellars  are  found  in  which  are  stored  large  quantities  of 
inflammable  and  explosive  oils,  which  burn  fiercely  and  create 
intense  heat, liable  at  any  time  to  cause  an  explosion  that  may  bring 
down  the  building  about  those  engaged  in  the  work  of  fighting  the 
fire. 

The  cellar  stored  with  chemicals  presents  an  additional  element 
of  danger  to  that  from  fire  and  explosion;  that  of  death  from  the 
inhalation  of  noxious  fumes  thrown  off  by  the  action  of  the  fire  on 
the  chemicals. 

Fires  occurring  in  cellars,  such  as  are  above  referred  to,  are  certain 
to  give  the  Department  more  or  less  trouble  to  subdue,  it  being,  as 
is  well  known,  a  difficult  matter  to  locate  the  fire,  owing  to  the 
intense  heat,  dense  smoke  or  fumes  from  burning  chemicals,  one  or 
all  of  which  contingencies  may  confront  the  Department,  and  it  is 
during  the  time  that  the  endeavor  is  being  made  to  locate  the  fire, 
that  it  obtains  sufficient  headway  to  find  its  way  by  means  of  the 
elevator  shafts,  skylights,  stairways  or  ceilings,  to  the  floors  above, 
and  render  its  subjugation  at  that  point  a  matter  of  great  difficulty. 

If  the  Department  can  effect  an  entrance  into  the  cellar  and  locate 
the  fire  before  it  has  assumed  sufficient  magnitude  to  force  the  men 
to  retire,  the  matter  of  its  extinguishment  with  the  ordinary  means 
at  command  is  a  task  comparatively  easy  of  accomplishment;  but 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fire  has  obtained  sufficient  headway  to  pre¬ 
vent  an  entrance  into  the  cellar,  or  if  during  the  time  its  location  is 
being  determined  the  men  are  forced  to  leave,  then  the  problem 
becomes  more  difficult  and  the  situation  more  serious,  and  it  is  in 
such  an  emergency  as  this  that  a  system  of  interior  pipes  with  out¬ 
side  steamer  connections  capable  of  delivering  large  quantities  of 
water  upon  the  fire  at  all  points,  would  prove  a  valuable  adjunct, 
not  only  as  a  means  of  subduing  the  fire,  but  of  preventing  its  spread 
to  the  upper  portion  of  the  building. 

Before  outlining  on  general  principles,  the  plan  of  arrangement 
it  should  be  understood  that  the  system  as  proposed  is  not  intended 
to  displace  the  Automatic  Sprinkler  System,  and  while  it  is  recom¬ 
mended  that  such  system  of  perforated  pipes  and  sprinklers  be 
placed  in  all  cellars  containing  oils  or  other  inflammable  materials, 
the  use  of  said  system  is  not  to  be  advocated  in  all  cases,  but  only 
in  those  extreme  instances  where  the  ordinary  methods  prove  un¬ 
availing  and  the  lives  of  the  members  of  the  department  are 
threatened  and  the  safety  of  the  entire  building  involved. 

The  arrangement  of  the  plant  must  be  governed  largely  by  local 
conditions,  viz.  conformation  of  cellar,  number  of  stories  under 


ground,  character  of  contents,  number  of  stairways,  elevator  and 
skylight  openings. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  pipes  for  the  sprinklers,  the  general 
regulations,  as  laid  down  by  the  Underwriters  governing  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  pipes  for  Automatic  Sprinkler  System,  should  be  carried 
out,  substituting  in  place  of  the  tank  supply,  a  supply  from  outside 
steamer  connections,  with  the  added  precaution  of  using  open  heads, 
capable  of  delivering  larger  quantities  of  water  than  the  heads 
generally  used. 

There  should  be  no  dead  ends  in  the  pipes,  and  the  arrangement 
such  that  pressure  will  be  received  from  different  sides. 

If  the  cellar  is  large,  or  the  contents  particularly  dangerous,  the 
steamer’s  connections  should  be  placed,  if  possible,  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  building  ;  the  connections  on  the  outside  of  building 
should  be  provided  with  female  couplings  of  fire  department  stand¬ 
ard,  having  hinged  valves,  the  whole  being  properly  protected  in 
order  to  avoid  blurred  or  defective  couplings. 

In  addition  to  the  Sprinkler  System,  as  above  briefly  outlined,  the 
elevator  openings,  stairways  or  other  openings  leading  to  the  floor 
above  should  be  protected  by  a  double  line  of  perforated  pipes, 
having  the  openings  in  the  bottom  of  pipes,  in  order  to  form  a  water 
curtain  at  these  several  points.  Skylights  should  be  protected  by 
similar  lines  of  pipes  with  the  openings  in  the  sides  of  pipes,  form¬ 
ing  a  double  screen  of  water,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  prevent  the 
heat  from  breaking  the  glass  and  permitting  the  spread  of  fire  to 
the  floor  above. 

All  wooden  columns  should  be  encircled  at  the  top  by  similar 
lines  of  perforated  pipes  with  the  openings  in  the  bottom  of  pipes  to 
protect  such  columns  from  fire.  Care  should  be  exercised  to  see 
that  the  pipes  are  placed  as  close  to  the  ceiling  as  possible  and 
securely  fastened  to  the  joists  or  girders. 

As  has  been  previously  stated,  local  conditions  govern  largely  the 
arrangement  of  such  plant,  but  the  advisability  of  its  installation  in 
cellars  of  the  foregoing  description  should  be  apparent.  It  is  not 
claimed  that  such  a  system  will  always  serve  to  completely  extinguish 
or  prevent  the  spread  of  the  fire,  but  that  as  an  adjunct  to  the  fire 
department,  to  be  used  solely  as  such,  it  would  no  doubt  prove  of 
value  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  large  quantities  of  water  would  be 
delivered  in  all  parts  of  the  cellar,  and  the  openings  would  be 
guarded  to  prevent  its  spread,  while  the  Department  could  be 
making  efforts  in  other  directions. 

If  a  system  of  this  kind  is  advisable  and  practicable,  as  is  claimed, 
and  will  afford  protection  not  only  to  the  building  and  its  contents 
but  to  the  lives  of  members  of  the  Department  as  well,  its  compul¬ 
sory  installation  should  be  earnestly  advocated,  knowing  as  we  do, 
the  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  the  obstacles  to  be  surmounted  and 
the  attendant  danger  to  the  lives  of  the  men  engaged  in  the  work  of 
subduing  the  fire. 


[From  The  Standard .] 

THE  FIRE  CHIEFS’  SILVER  ANNIVERSARY. 

The  celebration  of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Association  of  Fire  Engineers  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  this 
week,  is  an  occasion  in  which  the  editor  of  The  Standard  takes 
especial  interest,  as  he  was  actively  identified  with  and  largely 
instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  organization  of  this  association 
in  Baltimore  in  1873.  He  was  then  one  of  the  publishers  of  the 
Baltimore  Underwriter ■  The  idea  of  a  national  association  of  fire 
engineers  was  suggested  by  a  difficulty  encountered  that  year  in 
Baltimore,  when  on  the  occasion  of  a  severe  fire  two  engines  were 
sent  over  from  Washington,  but  were  useless  on  their  arrival  as 
their  couplings  could  not  be  adjusted  to  those  used  in  Baltimore. 
This  incident  suggested  the  need  of  a  uniform  size  of  coupling 
which,  it  was  realized,  could  only  be  secured  through  a  national 
convention.  The  idea  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  Chief  Engi¬ 
neer  Spillman  of  Baltimore,  who  succeeded  in  interesting  a  number 
of  other  chiefs  in  the  project,  and  September  20,  1873,  an  invita¬ 
tion,  signed  by  the  chiefs  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis, 
Boston,  Louisville,  Washington  and  Baltimore,  was  sent  out  calling 
a  national  convention  at  Baltimore  for  October  20  of  that  year. 

It  was  intended  to  make  this  the  initial  move  in  the  organization 
of  a  permanent  national  association,  and  topics  of  general  interest 
were  assigned  for  discussion.  Fifty-seven  delegates  attended  in 
response  to  this  invitation,  and  a  permanent  organization  was  im¬ 
mediately  effected.  One  of  the  courteous  acts  performed  by  the 
meeting  was  the  adoption  of  a  vote  that  “the  Baltimore  Underwriter 
be  made  the  official  organ  of  the  association  and  the  recognized 
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medium  of  inter-communication  of  the  chiefs  of  the  fire  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  United  States.”  The  Baltimore  Underwriter  there¬ 
upon  began  the  publication  of  news  and  information  of  interest  to 
fire  chiefs  under  a  special  department.  The  publisher  of  The  Stand¬ 
ard  left  the  Baltimore  Underwriter  in  1878,  and  at  the  request  of 
Dr.  C.  C.  Bombaugh,  editor  of  the  Baltimore  Underwriter ,  attended 
the  Cleveland  convention  of  the  association  in  that  year  and,  at 
his  suggestion,  a  paper  devoted  to  the  interests  of  fire  apparatus, 
edited  by  Col.  Thomson,  now  of  the  Spectator ,  was  made  the  official 
organ  of  the  association.  While  since  that  date  the  editor  of  The 
Standard  has  not  been  actively  interested  in  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Fire  Engineers,  he  has  watched  its  progress  with  interest 
and  noted  with  satisfaction  that  the  efforts  in  Baltimore  in  1873 
were  the  means  of  the  inauguration  of  a  movement  which  has  been 
of  so  much  benefit  to  fire  departments  and  insurance  companies. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


The  “  Souvenir  Bulletin.” — Of  the  varied  and  numerous  com¬ 
pany  memorials  and  chronicles  which  we  have  recently  received,  the 
Souvenir  Bulletin  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  takes 
the  lead  in  elaborate  preparation  and  costly  execution.  Letter  press 
and  illustrations  are  unsurpassed  in  beauty,  and  reflect  the  highest 
credit  upon  the  good  taste  of  the  designers.  The  book  is  of  large 
folio  size  and  its  contents  embrace  a  comprehensive  historical  sketch 
of  the  company  by  its  Actuary,  Mr.  James  M.  Craig,  covering  ten 
pages.  This  is  followed  by  four  pages  of  text  and  illustrations  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  company’s  home  office  buildings,  by  Messrs.  Le  Brun  & 
Sons,  architects.  Then  come  thirty-four  pages  of  reading  matter  and 
illustrations — the  latter  covering  forty-one  pictorial  views — describ¬ 
ing  with  rare  felicity  the  home  office  and  its  work,  by  the  secretary, 
Mr.  George  B.  Woodward.  Following  this  are  numerous  articles  on 
“A  Model  Branch  Office,”  with  illustrations,  “The  Last  Canvassing 
Week  of  1893,”  “Nearly  Nine  Millions,”  “The  Three  Days’ Trip 
to  New  York,”  “The  Double  Silver  Anniversary,”  and  others,  from 
the  facile  pen  of  the  company’s  second  vice-president,  Mr.  George 
H.  Gaston.  All  these  precede,  and  lead  up  to,  forty-five  pages  of 
biographical  notice,  with  several  hundred  photographic  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  superintendents,  supervisors,  special  agents,  assistant  super¬ 
intendents  and  agents,  from  among  the  army,  who  “acquitted  them¬ 
selves  with  credit.” 

In  Bulletin  No.  217  President  Hegeman  says  : 

The  historical  sketch  of  the  Metropolitan  will  impress  upon  the 
reader  the  evolution  from  small  beginnings  to  the  Giant  Company  of 
to-day — from  the  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  original  capital 
(afterward  all  lost  or  absorbed  by  the  business)  to  the  thirty-six 
millions  of  assets  to  which  1897  will  bear  witness.  It  will  acquaint 
him  with  the  difficult  course  over  which  the  company  sailed  ;  the 
“pain  and  provocation” — the  “stress  and  strain ’’—the  “heat  and 
burden” — with  which  its  management,  like  that  of  most  other  suc¬ 
cessful  corporations,  was  confronted.  It  bears  tribute  to  the  pluck, 
the  patience  and  persistence  of  the  officers  and  directors,  ably  sec¬ 
onded  by  the  faithful  men  of  the  field,  in  guiding  its  destinies  to  a 
happy  issue.  It  shows  what  a  fixed  purpose,  that  turns  neither  to  the 
right  nor  to  the  left  and  knows  but  the  one  thing,  will  demonstrate. 

Here  is  an  object-lesson  for  the  rank  and  file — for  the  men  in  the 
field,  however  meagre  they  may  regard  their  chances  of  prosperity. 
The  same  qualities  that  compel  success  in  a  corporation  assure  suc¬ 
cess  in  an  individual.  Both  reap  what  they  sow — and  neither  can 
gather  grapes  of  thorns  nor  figs  of  thistles.  Concentration;  oneness 
of  aim ;  bull-dog  tenacity ;  the  resolve  to  know  all  that  can  be 
mastered  ;  the  alertness  to  seize  every  favoring  condition ;  the 
refusal  to  swerve  a  hair’s  breadth  from  the  straight  line  of  duty  and 
honor;  briefly,  the  determination  to  bring  out  the  best  (and  all  of  it) 
there  is  in  one — these  things,  we  repeat,  put  all  the  presumptions  of 
success  in  favor  of  a  man  as  they  do  of  a  corporation. 


What  better  testimony  can  be  adduced  in  favor  of  this  Hold  Fast 
gospel  than  the  career  of  the  company  itself?  Review  its  history. 
Look  at  its  beginnings.  See  it  to-day.  Was  ever  a  company  im¬ 
peded  by  more  and  greater  obstacles?  Where  are  the  scores  and 
scores  of  concerns  that  started  with  it,  and  since  ?  A  comparatively 
few  years  ago  it  was  among  the  smallest  and  the  weakest.  Bank¬ 
ruptcy  was  its  “destined  end  and  way,”  if  the  croakers  were  to  be 
credited.  But  its  management  believed  that  the  principal  bone  in 
the  human  body  was  the  back-bone — that  the  best  thing  to  do  in 
case  of  doubt  is  to  go  ahead — and  that  two  of  the  best  words  in  the 
English  language  are  little  monosyllables  beginning  with  S — stick 
and  scratch.  Now,  out  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-nine  life  insurance 
companies  throughout  the  civilized  world,  there  are  four,  and  only 
four,  whose  premium  income  exceeds  the  Metropolitan’s,  and  due 
notice  has  been  served  upon  these  four  to  get  ready,  one  by  one,  to 
stand  aside.  We  repeat  the  sign  at  the  railway  crossings:  “Look 
out  for  the  locomotive  when  you  hear  the  whistle.” 


Law  Department. 


Court  of  Appeals  of  Maryland. 

William  L.  Cockey  e t  al.  v.  Charles  A.  Plempel  et  al. 

April  Term,  1897 — Decided  June  23,  1897. 

Appeal  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  Baltimore  City. 

Argued  before  all  the  judges  except  Russum,  J. 

When  a  defendant  has  answered,  and  the  plaintiff  amends  his  bill 
and  introduces  new  matter,  the  defendant  must  answer  the  amended 
bill ;  such,  however,  is  not  the  case  when  the  amendment  is  made 
simply  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  new  party,  or  in  no  respect 
affects  the  interest  of  the  defendant  who  has  already  answered. 

Roberts,  J. — This  is  a  creditor’s  bill  filed  by  the  appellants  against 
the  appellees  to  recover  the  proceeds  of  a  policy  of  insurance  on  the 
life  of  Colgate  O.  Cockey  for  the  sum  of  $5000,  in  the  Equitable 
Life  Assurance  Society  of  the  United  States.  The  bill  charges  that 
the  said  Cockey  was  in  his  lifetime  indebted  to  the  appellant  in 
various  sums  of  money,  and  being  so  indebted,  on  the  27th  of  June. 
1889,  made  a  deed  of  assignment  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors  to 
Milton  W.  Offutt. 

On  the  31st  of  May,  1889,  said  Cockey  was  the  owner  of  said  policy 
in  said  society,  payable  at  his  death  “to  his  heirs  and  assigns,”  and 
on  that  day,  he  assigned  said  policy  to  the  appellee,  Plempel,  to 
secure  him  as  alleged  from  any  loss  or  damage  he  might  incur  in 
becoming  surety  in  an  injunction  bond  filed  in  a  suit  instituted  in 
the  Circuit  Court  of  Baltimore  City  by  said  Cockey  against  Howard 
B.  Shipley.  It  is  alleged  that  there  was  a  written  agreement  in  du¬ 
plicate  entered  into  between  said  Cockey  and  said  Plempel  about 
the  time  of  the  assignment  of  said  policy,  in  the  nature  of  a  defeas¬ 
ance  of  the  same,  to  take  effect  when  Plempel  should  be  protected 
from  loss  or  damage  as  surety  in  said  bond,  which  defeasance,  how¬ 
ever,  was  not  secured. 

On  the  8th  of  October,  1890,  Cockey  died,  and  the  proceeds  of 
said  policy  amounting  to  $5000,  were  paid  by  said  company  to  said 
Plempel  as  assignee,  which  it  is  charged  he  divided  equally  between 
Mrs.  Colgate  Cockey,  the  widow  of  said  Colgate  O.  Cockey,  de¬ 
ceased,  and  himself.  The  bill  also  charges  that  it  was  the  duty  of  said 
Plempel,  after  reimbursing  himself  the  loss  which  he  had  sustained 
as  surety  on  said  injunction  bond,  to  pay  the  the  balance  to  Mr.  Offutt, 
trustee  for  the  benefit  of  the  creditors  of  said  Cockey,  and  that  said 
trustee  stood  by  and  “allowed  the  same  to  be  paid  over  by  said 
company,”  without  effort  on  his  part  to  secure  said  balance  for  the 
benefit  of  the  trust  which  it  was  his  duty  to  protect ;  that  Mrs. 
Cockey  was  entitled  to  no  part  of  said  money  as  against  the  cred¬ 
itors  of  her  said  husband,  whose  claims  had  all  accrued  prior  to  the 
assignment  of  said  policy  to  Plempel. 

The  afoiesaid  statement  of  facts  presents  the  appellants’  case  as 
made  by  their  original  bill  and  sufficiently  indicates  the  nature  of  the 
relief  sought.  The  bill  was  answered  by  Offutt,  trustee,  and  sepa¬ 
rate  pleas  to  said  bill  were  filed  by  Plempel  and  Mrs.  Cockey.  After 
filing  exceptions  to  said  pleas,  which  were  subsequently  withdrawn, 
replication  was  filed  and  an  order  of  the  court  to  take  testimony 
obtained.  On  the  9th  of  November,  1894,  the  appellants,  with  leave 
of  the  court  filed  “an  amended  and  supplemental  bill”  against  the 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society,  in  which  all  the  defendants 
named  in  the  original  bill  are  omitted,  and  charging  that  since  the 
filing  of  the  original  bill  they  have  ascertained  that  the  assignment 
of  said  policy  to  Plempel  by  Cockey  was,  on  its  face,  a  conditional 
assignment,  and  that  said  society  paid  said  policy  in  violation  of 
said  condition  ;  and,  further,  that  even  though  said  assignment  was 
absolute  on  its  face,  said  society  had  information  before  it  paid 
over  the  money  to  Plempel,  that  the  same  was  not  in  fact  absolute, 
and  having  thus  paid  such  money  without  warrant  or  authority,  it 
should  be  required,  in  justice  and  equity,  to  pay  the  same  to  the 
persons  legally  entitled  to  receive  it. 

The  amended  and  supplemental  bill,  together  with  the  interroga¬ 
tories  filed  with  the  same,  were  on  the  19th  of  December,  1894, 
answered  by  the  said  society,  and  on  the  same  day  replication  to  the 
answers  to  the  original  and  to  the  amended  and  supplemental  bill 
was  filed.  In  pursuance  of  an  order  of  court  passed  on  the  10th 
of  July,  1894,  as  stated  by  the  examiner  before  whom  the  testimony 
contained  in  the  record  was  taken,  it  appears  that  certain  testimony 
was  taken  at  various  times,  between  the  day  last  named  and  the 
30th  of  September,  1895,  the  time  when  the  testimony  was  closed. 
Nearly  all  of  the  testimony  was  taken  prior  to  the  filing  of  the 
answer  thereto.  This  statement  presents  substantially  the  facts 
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which  go  to  make  up  the  contention  of  the  appellants  and  exhibits 
with  sufficient  particularity,  the  state  of  the  pleadings  which  we 
are  called  upon  to  consider.  There  is  nothing  in  this  case  to 
justify  the  utter  confusion  which  pervades  this  record,  but  it  is  now 
too  late  to  remedy  its  present  plight.  We  have  an  original  bill,  and 
in  the  same  case  “  an  amended  and  supplemental  bill,”  with  new 
allegations  materially  different  from  the  averments  contained  in  the 
original  bill.  In  the  first  bill  we  have  three  defendants,  who  have 
been  served  with  notice  and  have  either  answered  the  bill  or  filed 
pleas  thereto. 

The  amended  and  supplemental  bill  filed  prays  for  service  of  the 
writ  of  subpoena  against  the  new  defendant  only,  the  Assurance 
Society,  but  entirely  ignores  the  defendants  named  in  the  original 
bill,  and  fails  to  call  for  service  of  process  or  publication  against 
them,  or  any  of  them.  From  the  character  of  the  amendment  made 
by  the  amended  bill,  it  is  very  clear  that  the  original  defendants 
were  necessary  parties  to  such  bill,  but  they  could  not,  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  amendment,  be  required  to  answer  or  plead  to  the 
same  until  they  had  been  notified  of  the  amended  bill  by  service  of 
process  or  publication.  Equity  Rule  30,  Code,  Art.  16,  Sec.  150, 
provides  that  “  where  amendment  is  made  and  new  facts  are  intro¬ 
duced,  and  the  case  is  thus  varied  in  any  material  respect,  the  defen¬ 
dant  shall  be  at  liberty  to  answer  anew,  or  to  plead  or  demur  to  the 
bill  as  amended,  within  such  time  as  the  court  or  judge  thereof  may 
prescribe,  after  notice  of  the  amendment  made,  and  notice  may,  in 
all  cases,  be  given  by  service  of  a  copy  of  the  bill  as  amended  upon 
the  defendant,  or  upon  his  solicitor,  if  there  be  one,  or  it  may  be  by 
subpoena.”  McKim  v.  Odom,  3  Bland,  430  ;  Neale  v.  Hagthorp.  Ibid., 
570.  In  the  last  case,  the  Chancellor  very  properly  says  :  “Where 
the  defendant  has  answered,  and  the  plaintiff  then  amends  the  bill, 
introducing  new  matter,  he  is  entitled  to  answer  such  new  matter, 
because  an  amended  bill  is  part  of  the  original  bill,  and  the  defen¬ 
dant’s  answer  thereto  is  part  of  his  original  answer,  and  consequently 
the  defendant  is  as  much  bound  to  answer  the  amended  bill  as  to 
answer  each  portion  of  the  original  bill  itself.” 

Whether  the  bill  in  its  form  be  an  amended  or  supplemental  bill, 
if  it  introduces  new  matter  and  is  thus  materially  varied,  it  must  be 
answered.  Mr. .Lube  in  his  Equity  Pleadings,  137-138,  after  discuss¬ 
ing  the  nature  and  effect  of  supplemental  bills,  says,  “  In  general, 
the  supplemental  bill  must  pray  that  all  the  defendants  must  appear 
and  answer  to  the  charges  it  contains.”  To  the  same  effect  are 
Story  Eq.  PL,  sec.  343  ;  Mitf.  Eq.  PI.  by  Jeremy,  76.  This  view  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  settled  practice  in  this  State,  sub¬ 
ject,  however,  to  the  exceptions  hereinafter  noted.  Alexander’s 
Ch.  Pr.,  271.  The  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1892,  Ch.  654,  afford 
no  relief  to  the  appellant’s  case  and  are  in  no  sense  applicable  to 
the  questions  raised  by  the  appeal.  It  is  unquestionably  true  that 
when  a  defendant  in  an  original  bill  has  filed  his  answer  to  said  bill 
and  an  amendment  is  made  which  in  no  respect  affects  the  interest 
of  such  defendant,  or  when  the  only  object  sought  to  be  gained  is 
the  making  of  a  new  party,  no  just  cause  can  be  assigned  requiring 
the  defendant  to  file  a  new  or  second  answer.  Fitzhugh  v.  McPher¬ 
son,  9  G.  &  J.,  70 ;  Calwell  v.  Boyer,  8  G.  &  J.,  149. 

It  is,  however,  contended  on  the  part  of  the  appellants  that  the 
“amended  and  supplemental  bill”  does  not  “introduce  new  facts,  ’» 
and  does  not  “  vary  in  any  material  respect  ”  the  case  made  by  the 
original  bill,  and  it  is  therefore  argued  that  the  bill  does  not  require 
notice  to  be  given  of  the  amendment.  In  this  we  cannot  concur.  To 
maintain  this  view  may  impose  hardship  upon  the  appellants  in  this 
case,  but  it  is  no  part  of  our  duty  to  provide  special  rules  for  partic¬ 
ular  cases.  Those  who  seek  the  benefit  and  protection  of  the  law 
must  accept  it  through  its  recognized  channels,  according  to  its 
settled  rules.  The  state  of  case  which  we  have  been  considering  leads 
irresistibly  to  the  conclusion  that  the  allegations  and  prayers  for 
relief  in  the  original  bill  are  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  facts  stated 
in  and  the  relief  sought  by  the  amended  and  supplemental  bill. 
Under  the  original  bill  a  decree  is  prayed  for  against  Plempel  and 
Mrs.  Cockey  on  the  ground  that  Plempel  got  the  proceeds  of  the 
insurance  policy  from  said  society,  and  divided  the  same  with  Mrs. 
Cockey,  who.it  is  claimed,  was  entitled  to  no  part  thereof. 

In  the  amended  and  supplemental  bill,  the  converse  of  this  prop¬ 
osition  is  to  be  found,  in  this,  that  it  is  alleged  that  said  society  has 
never  paid  said  money  to  any  one  authorized  to  receive  it,  but  that 
it  should  be  required  to  pay  it  to  some  such  person.  We  think  this 
position  untenable  because  of  the  inconsistent  character  of  the  aver¬ 
ments  contained  in  the  two  bills.  Mr.  Bigelow  in  his  work  on 
Estoppel,  562,  says,  “A  party  cannot  either  in  the  course  of  litigation 
or  in  dealings  in  pais  occupy  inconsistent  positions  ;  and  where  one 


has  an  election  between  several  inconsistent  courses  of  action  be 
will  be  confined  to  that  which  he  first  adopts”;  and  again  on  folio 
601,  “  If  parties  in  court  were  permitted  to  assume  inconsistent 
positions  in  the  trial  of  their  causes,  the  usefulness  of  courts  of  jus¬ 
tice  would  in  most  cases  be  paralyzed,  the  coercive  process  of  the 
law,  available  only  between  those  who  consented  to  its  exercise, 
could  be  set  at  naught  by  all.  But  the  rights  of  all  men,  honest 
and  dishonest,  are  in  the  keeping  of  the  courts,  and  consistency  of 
proceeding  is  therefore  required  of  all  those  who  come  or  are  brought 
before  them.” 

The  appellees  other  than  the  Assurance  Society,  claim  that  they 
were  never  properly  before  the  court  on  the  amended  and  supple¬ 
mental  bill,  but  they  were  unquestionably  fully  before  it  on  the  original 
bill.  After  a  careful  examination  of  the  pleadings  and  the  testimony 
contained  in  the  record,  we  think  the  court  below  was  clearly  right  in 
holding  that  the  amended  and  supplemental  bill  against  the  Assurance 
Society  should  be  dismissed,  but  we  think  the  appellants  are  enti¬ 
tled  to  relief  as  to  the  appellees,  Plempel  and  Mrs.  Cockey;  but  we 
have  failed  to  discover  in  the  pleadings  or  in  the  proof  offered,  any¬ 
thing  to  justify  a  decree  inculpating  Offutt,  trustee.  A  different 
state  of  case  is  presented  when  we  come  to  consider  the  relations  of 
Plempel  and  Mrs.  Cockey  to  the  transactions  which  the  original  bill 
outlines  and  the  testimony  establishes.  We  entertain  no  doubt  as  to 
the  liability  of  these  appellees.  Plempel’s  conduct  throughout  this 
proceeding  has  been  such  as  to  cast  grave  doubt  upon  his  sincerity 
and  good  faith.  He  has  failed  and  refused  to  treat  his  connection 
with  the  assignment  of  said  policy  and  its  proceeds,  with  fairness 
and  frankness,  but  has  sought  to  cloud  and  mystify  all  of  his  trans¬ 
actions  pertaining  to  the  same. 

Since  the  filing  of  the  record  of  this  appeal  in  this  court  the  ap¬ 
pellants  have  moved  to  amend  the  proceedings  by  striking  out  the 
Assurance  Society  as  a  defendant  and  appellee.  This  motion  is 
made  in  pursuance  of  Art.  5,  Sec.  36,  of  the  Code,  and  provides  the 
only  method  in  which  this  case  can  be  disposed  of  on  its  merits.  If 
the  amended  and  supplemental  bill  be  dismissed  the  case  can  be 
heard  upon  the  original  bill,  but  in  the  present  state  of  the  pleadings 
it  will  be  impossible  to  make  any  satisfactory  disposition  of  the  case. 
Such  a  course  will  disembarrass  the  proceedings  and  remove  many 
of  the  obstacles  which  have  seemed  to  clog  the  further  progress  of 
the  case.  Mrs.  Cockey’s  part  was  played  by  others  and  she  is 
entirely  free  of  any  charge  of  moral  wrong-doing,  but  she  is  yet 
legally  responsible  to  make  return  of  such  part  of  the  proceeds  of  said 
policy  as  came  to  her  hands.  There  is  nothing  in  the  case  which 
directly  or  indirectly  suggests  a  right  in  her  to  receive  or  apply  to 
her  own  use  any  part  of  said  policy  as  against  the  rights  of  her 
husband’s  creditors. 

In  conclusion,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  orders  appealed 
from  should  neither  be  affirmed  nor  reversed,  but  the  cause  should 
be  remanded  for  further  proceedings  under  Article  5,  Section  36,  of 
the  Code,  as  relief  may  be  given  and  decree  passed  accordingly. 

Cause  remanded  for  further  proceedings  under  Article  5,  Section 
36,  of  the  Code. 


MISREPRESENTATION  AND  CONCEALMENT  IN  FIRE 
INSURANCE. 

As  some  important  decisions  have  been  pronounced  in  our  High 
and  Appeal  Courts  on  the  above  subject,  we  think  it  interesting  to 
now  notice  in  a  brief  form  the  more  significant  of  them. 

It  should  be  firstly  borne  in  mind  that  the  law  respecting  the  con¬ 
tract  of  insurance  differs  from  that  as  to  other  contracts,  in  so  far 
that  the  concealment  of  a  material  fact  vitiates  the  policy.  In  the 
leading  case  of  The  Newcastle  Fire  Insurance  Co.  v.  Macnamara 
&  Co.  (3  D.,  255),  it  was  held  by  the  House  of  Lords  that  it  is  a  first 
principle  of  the  law  of  insurance  that  when  a  thing  is  warranted  to 
be  of  a  particular  nature  or  description,  it  must  be  exactly  what  it  is 
stated  to  be,  and  otherwise  the  policy  is  void.  Consequently,  where 
a  cotton  and  woolen  mill  was  insured  as  being  of  one  class,  and 
turned  out  to  have  been  of  another  at  the  time,  this  appellate  tribu¬ 
nal  decided  on  reversing  a  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Session  in 
Scotland  that  an  action  on  such  policy  was  not  maintainable  because 
whether  the  misrepresentation  was  on  an  important  point  or  not,  or 
whether  the  risk  was  equally  great  in  the  one  class  as  in  the  other, 
was  immaterial  ;  the  only  question  whether  the  building  was  de  facto 
that  which  was  insured.  In  the  case  of  Friedlander  v.  The  London 
Assurance  Co.  (1  M.  and  Rob.  1 7 1 ) ,  certain  goods  insured  were 
described  in  the  policy  to  be  in  the  dwelling  house  of  the  insured. 
He  had  only  one  room  as  a  lodger,  in  which  the  goods  were  placed. 
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Lord  Tenderden  held  that  the  goods  were  properly  described  within 
the  condition  that  “the  houses,  buildings,  or  other  places  where 
goods  are  deposited  andkept  shall  be  truly  and  accurately  described.” 
Such  condition  relating  to  the  construction  of  the  house,  and  not  to 
the  interest  of  the  parties  in  it,  the  same  judge,  in  the  case  of  Dob¬ 
son  v.  Sotheby  and  others  (M.  and  M.  go),  held  that  an  agricultural 
building  stated  in  the  policy  to  be  a  barn,  although  not  strictly  so,  is 
not  such  a  misdescription  as  would  render  the  policy  void,  because 
if  the  building  had  been  more  correctly  described,  it  would  have  paid 
a  similar  rate  of  insurance. 

A  very  important  case  of  the  like  kind  was  that  of  Baxendale  and 
others  v.  Harvey  (4  H.  &  N.  445).  In  this  instance  the  plaintiff 
had  effected  a  policy  of  insurance  with  the  Norwich  Union  Fire 
Insurance  Society,  which  contained  among  others  the  following  con¬ 
dition,  viz.: — “  Every  policy  issued  by  this  society  will  be  void  unless 
the  nature  and  material  structure  of  the  buildings  and  property 
insured  be  fully  and  accurately  described  in  such  policy,  and  unless 
the  trades  carried  on  in  all  such  buildings  be  correctly  shewn  ;  and 
unless  it  is  stated  in  such  policy  whether  any  hazardous  goods  are 
deposited  in  any  such  buildings,  and  whether  there  be  any  stove  or 
apparatus  for  producing  heat  (other  than  common  fire  places  in 
private  houses)  used  or  employed  in  such  buildings.br  in  any  build¬ 
ing,  yard,  or  other  place  adjoining  or  near  to  the  property  insured, 
and  belonging  to  or  occupied  by  the  party  insured  ;  and  if  there  be  any 
building  of  a  hazardous  nature  or  structure,  or  in  which  hazardous 
trades  are  carried  on  or  hazardous  goods  deposited  belonging  to  or 
occupied  by  the  party  insured  adjoining  or  near  to  the  property 
insured,  the  same  must  also  be  specified  in  the  policy  or  it  will  be 
void.”  The  plaintiffs,  who  were  carriers,  in  1843  erected  on  the 
insured  premises  a  steam  engine,  which  they  used  for  hoisting  goods. 
This  engine  was  mentioned  in  the  policy.  In  1844,  the  plaintiffs 
applied  the  steam  engine  to  grinding  provender  for  their  horses. 
They  attached  thereto  a  horizontal  shaft,  which  was  carried  through 
the  floor  to  an  upper  room,  where  they  put  up  winnowing  and  grind¬ 
ing  machines.  In  1857,  the  policy  was  renewed.  The  society  had 
no  knowledge  of  the  erection  of  the  additional  machinery  or  that  the 
steam  engine  was  used  for  grinding.  As  the  premises  were  destroyed 
by  fire,  the  jury,  in  an  action  for  recovery  of  the  policy  moneys, 
found  that  there  had  been  no  increase  of  risk  by  the  further  use  of 
the  steam  engine,  a  verdict  was  directed  for  the  plaintiffs,  and  this 
was  upheld  by  the  the  Court  of  the  Exchequer. 

By  a  policy  for  one  year  on  a  “brick  building  used  as  a  dwelling 
house  and  store  (described  in  a  paper  attached  to  this  policy),”  the 
annexed  description  was  that  the  house  was  comprised  of  two  stories 
of  given  height  and  materials,  with  a  particular  roof  and  means  of 
obtaining  water.  The  house  was  altered  during  the  year  by  adding 
to  such  a  story,  but  so  that  the  alteration  did  not  increase  the  hazard 
or  probability  of  fire,  except  so  far,  if  at  all,  as  the  increase  of  the 
area  of  the  building  by  a  third  story  may  be  considered  to  have 
necessarily  increased  such  hazard  or  probability,  and  afterwards 
during  the  year  the  house  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire.  The  Court 
of  Queen’s  Bench,  in  the  case  of  Sillem  v.  Thornton  (3  Ell.  and 
Bl.  868),  held  that  the  description  in  the  policy  amounted  to  a  war¬ 
ranty  that  the  insured  would  not  during  the  term  insured  do  anything 
voluntarily  to  cause  the  condition  of  the  premises  to  vary  from  that 
description,  so  as  to  increase  the  liability  of  the  insurer,  and  this 
warranty  was  broken,  and,  therefore,  the  plaintiffs  could  not  recover 
from  the  company. — Commercial  World ,  London. 


The  lien  of  a  mutual  insurance  company  upon  insured  property  of 
members  for  their  shares  of  the  losses  and  expenses  of  the  company 
is  held,  in  Farmers’  Mut.  Ins.  Assoc,  v.  Burch  (S.  C.)  34  L.  R.  A. 
806,  to  be  superior  to  the  homestead  rights  of  a  member  where  a  by¬ 
law  provides  that  all  the  insured  buildings  and  the  right,  title  and 
interest  of  the  assured  to  the  lands  on  which  they  stand  shall  be 
pledged  to  the  company. 


Fraud  in  inducing  the  insured  to  change  the  beneficiaries  in  his 
certificate  of  life  insurance,  when  he  had  a  right  to  make  the  change, 
is  held,  in  Hoeft  v.  Supreme  Lodge  Knights  of  Honor  (Cal.)  33  L.' 
R.  A.  174,  to  give  the  former  beneficiaries  no  right  to  the  proceeds 
as  against  the  new  beneficiaries,  where  the  insurer  did  not  contest 
the  validity  of  the  insurance. 


The  proceeds  of  insurance  obtained  by  a  life  tenant  on  a  total  loss 
of  buildings  insured  in  his  own  interest  for  their  full  value  are  held, 
in  Harrison  v.  Pepper  (Mass.)  33  L.  R.  A.  239,  to  belong  to  him, 
even  if  they  are  more  than  the  value  of  his  interest,  and  the  remain¬ 
dermen  cannot  compel  him  to  use  the  proceeds  in  rebuilding  or  to 
account  to  them  for  the  money. 


Medical  Department. 


[From  the  British  Medical  Journal .] 

THE  EXTRA  PREMIUM  CHARGED  TO  TROPICAL  RESI¬ 
DENTS  BY  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES. 

By  James  Cantlie,  M.  B.,  F.R.C.S. 

Fairly  extensive  acquaintance  with  life  insurance  in  the  tropics  is 
my  excuse  for  bringing  this  important  subject  forward  ;  and  for  the 
mutual  consideration  of  both  insured  and  insurers,  I  venture  to  point 
out  a  few  of  the  anomalies  and  grievances  which  appear  to  me  to 
attach  themselves  to  this  subject. 

I  must  at  once  state  that  I  do  not  advocate  that  no  extra  premium 
be  demanded  for  Europeans  proceeding  to  the  tropics.  I  have  had 
enough  experience  to  know  that  there  is  a  risk — it  might  be  called 
a  considerable  risk — to  the  company  that  takes  upon  itself  the 
insurance  of  residents  in  the  tropics,  and  I  hold  that  every  insur¬ 
ance  company  should  protect  itself  in  the  matter.  At  the  same  time 
I  dissuade  all  young  men  who  ask  my  advice  as  to  the  desirability 
of  insuring  their  lives  before  proceeding  to  the  East.  If  no  family 
ties  are  in  evidence,  I  freely  pronounce  against  insurance  under  the 
present  circumstances.  It  is  the  extra  premium  required  of  tropical 
residents  that  compels  me  so  to  advise.  It  is  not  the  question  of  no 
premium,  but  it  is  the  fact  that  this  sum  is  demanded  indefinitely  ; 
that  the  insured,  after  returning  to  dwell  in  a  temperate  climate, 
gets  no  compensation  for  the  sums  of  money  he  has  paid;  that  the 
extra  premium  bestows  no  increase  of  capital,  no  increase  in  the 
surrender  value  of  the  policy.  It  is  a  sum  required  by  the  insurance 
companies  for  “the  risk  they  run.”  Good  and  well,  but  after  the 
risk  is  over,  and  the  insured  none  the  worse  physically  for  his  so¬ 
journ  abroad,  surely  he  has  a  just  claim  upon  the  moneys  he  has 
paid  so  as  to  protect  the  companies,  when  he  returns  to  take  up  his 
abode  in  a  temperate  climate.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case  ;  the 
insurers  alone  benefit  by  the  transaction,  and  the  extra  premium, 
although  paid  throughout  a  period  of  forty  years,  accrues  to  the 
benefit  of  the  insurance  companies  alone. 

Of  course  a  simple  and  sweeping  reply  is  that  insurance  compa¬ 
nies  cannot  view  the  interest  of  individual  cases,  but  must  take  the 
average,  and  as  there  is  an  acknowledged  risk  attaching  to  the  lives 
of  Europeans  dwelling  in  the  tropics,  the  companies  must  be  con¬ 
tent  to  charge  the  extra  premium  indefinitely,  even  at  the  risk  of 
being  considered  hard  upon  the  individual.  This  is  a  comfortable, 
not  to  say  a  selfish,  method  of  dealing  with  the  subject,  and  one  that 
cannot  be  said  to  be  quite  fair.  Without  detriment  to  the  company 
a  more  equitable  plan  can  surely  be  devised. 

In  many  cases  the  insured  is  acting  under  medical  advice  when  he 
proceeds  to  take  up  his  residence  in  a  tropical  country.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  the  insurance  company  charges  an  extra  premium,  although  the 
insured  is  going  to  the  only  place  where  a  prolongation  of  life  is  at 
all  possible.  Again,  an  old  tropical  resident  may  find  it  impossible 
to  maintain  his  health  in  a  temperate  climate,  such  as  England,  and 
returns  to  the  tropics  where  alone  his  health  can  be  restored.  Still 
the  insurance  company  imposes  its  restrictions,  and  exacts  an  extra 
premium  for  dwelling  in  the  only  place  where  its  client  can  live  with 
direct  benefit  to  the  company  itself. 

There  are  many  lives  insured  in  the  tropics  now  on  which  an  extra 
premium  has  been  charged  over  thirty  years,  although  the  insured 
knows  full  well  that  he  can  reside  nowhere  else  with  so  good  a 
chance  of  living  to  old  age.  Yet  another  condition  obtains  :  A  man 
insured  in  a  company  at  home  proceeds  to  the  tropics,  where  he  re¬ 
mains,  say  ten  years,  and  then  returns  to  take  up  his  permanent 
residence  in  England  or  some  other  temperate  climate.  During  his 
stay  abroad  the  company  charges  an  extra  premium  for  “the  risk” 
it  runs.  That  is  all  right  and  fair,  but  the  man’s  health  is  in  no  way 
injured — instead  it  may  be  improved — by  residence  abroad,  and  now 
all  risk  is  over.  The  insured  may  be  able  to  prove,  by  medical  cer¬ 
tificate,  that  his  general  health  has  in  no  way  suffered,  yet  no  benefit 
accrues  to  him  for  the  moneys  he  has  paid  in;  the  company  alone 
benefits,  and  to  the  company  the  extra  premium  is  clear  profit.  The 
risk  is  over,  the  condition  of  the  client’s  health  may  be  bettered,  yet 
no  consideration  is  allowed  the  insured;  and  the  only  answer  he 
gets,  when  his  status  with  the  company  is  inquired  into,  is  that  the 
sums  received  for  extra  premium  are  not  added  to  profits,  nor  are 
they  considered  in  the  question  of  the  surrender  value  of  the  policy. 

I  repeat,  again,  I  am  not  advocating  the  abolition  of  the  extra  pre¬ 
mium  system  (except  when  the  patient  is  proceeding  to  a  tropical 
country  by  medical  advice).  In  fact,  I  would  be  inclined  to  increase 
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the  initial  extra  premium,  as  I  am  aware  it  is  during  the  first  few 
years  of  tropical  residence  that  the  chief  danger  exists.  But  I  do 
consider  it  a  hardship  that  a  man,  having  dwelt  for  twenty  years  in 
a  tropical  country  in  good  health,  should  be  called  upon  to  continue 
paying  an  extra  premium  without  any  benefit  to  himself,  other  than 
by  the  general  benefit  he  contributes  towards  the  company  in  which 
he  is  insured. 

If  the  object  of  the  company  is  to  cause  the  insured  to  let  the 
policy  lapse,  then  the  system  is  no  doubt  conducive  to  that  end  ;  and 
although  we  know  that  insurance  companies  count  upon  paying  only 
one  death  claim  out  of  three  originally  insured  persons,  still  the 
system  of  driving  men  to  allow  their  policy  to  lapse  seems  unjust. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  there  are  a  few  anomalies  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  probability  of  life  in  the  tropics. 

(a)  The  younger  the  man  going  out  to  take  up  residence  in  the 
tropics,  the  greater  the  risk.  There  is  no  doubt  that  young  men 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  25  are  more  liable  to  succumb  to  malaria, 
dysentery,  etc.,  than  men  beyond  that  age. 

{6)  A  man  over  30  in  good  health  when  he  leaves  a  temperate  for 
a  tropical  climate  has  a  better  chance  of  withstanding  hot  weather 
than  a  younger  man. 

(<r)  A  man  after  five  years’  residence  in  a  warm  climate  is  a  much 
better  risk  than  one  newly  arrived. 

(d)  It  seems  absurd  that  a  man  who  has  been,  say,  thirty  years 
resident  in  the  tropics  should  be  called  upon  for  all  these  years  to 
pay  an  extra  premium.  In  all  probability  he  is  more  likely  to  live 
to  a  good  age,  remaining  where  he  is,  than  were  he  to  come  home  ; 
still  is  he,  by  rule  of  thumb,  charged  extra  for  residing  in  the  very 
place  where  his  health  is  best. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  anomalies  worthy  of  consideration,  and  by 
drawing  attention  to  them  it  may  help  business  men  to  put  forward 
some  scheme  whereby  the  resident  in  warm  countries  may  be  insured 
on  better  terms,  with  benefit  to  himself,  and  without  loss  to  the 
company. 

I  now  venture  to  make  a  few  suggestions  in  connection  with  this 
subject. 

A.  The  Tropical  Extra  Premium. — The  following  method  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  extra  premium  demanded  of  a  resident  in  the  tropics  is 
suggested  : 

1.  After  seven  years’  residence  in  a  proscribed  country  (that  is,  a 
region  for  which  an  extra  premium  is  charged  by  an  insurance  office) 
the  extra  premium  should  be  reduced  by  one-half.  This  step  to  be 
conditional  upon  a  certificate  from  the  company’s  medical  officer 
that  no  permanent  injury  to  health  has  been  incurred,  the  expenses 
of  such  certificate  to  be  borne  by  the  insured. 

2.  That  after  ten  years’  residence  in  a  proscribed  region  the  extra 
premium  be  reduced  to,  say  one-third  of  the  original  sum  charged, 
provided  a  medical  certificate  be  forthcoming  that  no  permanent 
injury  has  been  incurred. 

3.  That  for  the  three  following  years  one-fourth  only  of  the 
original  sum  charged  as  extra  premium  be  demanded,  provided  the 
requisite  certificate  be  produced. 

4.  That  after  the  thirteenth  year  of  residence  in  a  proscribed 
region  no  extra  premium  be  charged,  provided  the  necessary  certifi¬ 
cate  be  shown. 

B.  Retur7ied  Tropical  Resident. — In  the  event  of  an  old  tropical 
resident  returning  to  reside  in  Britain  or  other  temperate  climate 
permanently  : 

1.  That  within  twelve  months  (but  not  before  six  months)  of  the 
return  of  a  tropical  resident  to  a  temperate  climate,  whence  he  has 
come  with  the  idea  of  permanent  residence,  he  be  examined  by  the 
medical  officer  of  the  company  as  to  his  physical  condition  before 
any  question  of  reimbursement  be  considered.  (The  specification 
that  a  six  months’  residence  in  a  temperate  climate  be  passed, 
before  coming  for  examination,  is  suggested  in  order  that  time  may 
be  allowed  to  ascertain  whether  or  no  the  change  of  climate  and  cir¬ 
cumstance  are  likely  to  prejudice  his  health.) 

2.  In  the  event  of  the  medical  officer  reporting  favorably  upon  the 
candidate,  that  one-half  of  the  annual  extra  premium,  paid  when 
abroad,  be  deducted  from  the  annual  sum  for  ordinary  premium,  for 
a  number  of  years  corresponding  to  the  residence  abroad.  By  way 
of  explanation  :  Suppose  a  man  to  have  been  abroad  ten  years,  and 
suppose  £15  extra  had  been  paid  annually  during  residence  abroad, 
that  £7  10s.  be  deducted  annually  from  the  ordinary  insurance 
(annual  premium)  payments  for  the  next  ten  years. 

3.  These  are  two  methods  of  recompensing  the  insured;  there  are 
several  others.  It  might  take  the  form  of  a  part  (or  the  whole)  of 
the  extra  premium  paid  for  foreign  residence  going  towards  the 


actual  sum  accruing  for  profits,  for  bonuses,  or  surrender  value  of 
the  policy. 

4.  In  the  event  of  the  medical  man  reporting  that  the  health  of  the 
insured  is  not  so  good  as  it  was,  but  that  no  actual  disease  is  present, 
then  that  a  less  sum  than  one-half  is  accredited  to  the  insured. 

5.  In  the  event  of  the  medical  man  reporting  that  there  is  actual 
detriment  to  health,  that  no  allowance  be  made.  But  in  the  event  of 
the  insured,  even  after  such  report,  living  five  years  after  his  return 
in  good  health,  that  the  insured  may  have  his  case  reconsidered. 

There  is,  in  my  opinion,  too  much  made  of  the  dangers  of  residence 
in  the  tropics  by  insurance  companies.  India  and  most  tropical 
places  are  very  different  from  a  health  point  of  view  to  what  they 
were  when  many  of  these  restrictions  were  primarily  imposed. 
Change  of  air  now-a-days  is  more  easy  of  attainment;  medical 
advice  is  more  readily  obtainable;  by  the  opening  of  railways  the 
invalid  can  be  quickly  conveyed  to  a  healthy  locality;  and  the  fre¬ 
quent  despatch  of  swift  steamers  affords  rapid  transit  to  temperate 
climates. 

Another  point  in  favor  of  more  elastic  views,  in  regard  to  life 
insurance  in  the  case  of  tropical  residents,  is  that  almost  all  Euro¬ 
peans,  before  they  are  selected  for  foreign  service,  have  to  pass  a 
careful  medical  examination.  The  young  men  proceeding  to  the 
tropics  are,  as  a  whole,  the  most  healthy  and  of  the  best  physique 
that  can  be  obtained  ;  so  that  the  insurance  company  is  selecting 
from  a  community  already  physically  chosen. 

With  these  considerations  before  one,  surely  a  modified  scheme 
of  insurance  can  be  devised  whereby  the  claims  of  the  insured  to 
some  share  in  the  moneys  he  pays  can  be  furthered  without  detri¬ 
ment  to  the  company. 


A  SIMPLE,  CONVENIENT  AND  EFFICIENT  CENTRIFUGE. 

By  A.  H.  Stewart,  M.  D.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  great  value  of  the  centrifuge  as  an  efficient  and  speedy  aid  to 
diagnosis  is  now  well  recognized  by  all.  Having  had  occasion  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  five  years  to  make  considerable  use  of  the  centrifugal 
method,  I  became  early  convinced  that  most  of  the  instruments 
were  unnecessarily  complex.  I  therefore  undertook  the  task  of  de¬ 
signing  an  instrument  which  should  be  at  once  adequate  to  the  pur¬ 
pose,  as  well  as  strong,  and  at  the  same  time  simple  in  construction. 
In  this  work  I  have  been  aided  greatly  by  the  mechanical  skill  and 
ingenuity  of  Messrs.  Willyoung  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  whose  facili¬ 
ties  were  very  kindly  placed  at  my  disposal.  There  is  but  one  pair 
of  gears,  viz.,  that  made  up  of  the  large  circular  bevel  gear,  to  which 
the  handle  is  affixed,  and  a  smaller  beveled  pinion  at  the  base  of  the 
main  shaft.  The  bearings  are  of  polished,  hardened  steel ;  that  of 
the  large  gear  is  long  and  the  gear  wheel  itself  is  very  stiff,  so  that 
no  twisting  or  binding  of  the  gears  can  take  place.  The  main  cast¬ 
ing  and  the  clamp  casting  are  separate,  so  that  should  the  latter 
break,  it  may  be  easily  replaced.  As  both  are  very  strongly  ribbed, 
however,  no  breakage  is  anticipated.  The  clamp  has  considerable 
area,  and  is  so  designed  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  instrument  to 
twist  loose  when  in  use.  The  thumb  nut  is  above  instead  of  below, 
so  that  attaching  or  removing  the  instrument  is  easy.  The  urine 
receptacles  are  of  the  usual  conical  test-tube  shape,  held  in  the 
ordinary  aluminium  guards  ;  they  have  a  capacity  of  ten  cubic  cen¬ 
timetres,  and  one  of  them  is  graduated  in  tenths  of  a  cubic  centi¬ 
metre. 

The  supporting  frame  merely  slips  upon  the  shaft  and  engages 
with  the  ring  by  means  of  a  steady  pin;  no  bayonet  catch  or  screw 
action  is  found  necessary.  A  soft  rubber  ring  acts  as  a  buffer  in 
case  the  tubes  drop  too  suddenly.  In  practice,  however,  it  is  found 
that  this  ring  is  not  really  needed,  as  the  tubes  drop  slowly  and 
freely  into  the  vertical  without  any  tendency  to  swing  inside  and 
strike  the  frame.  A  metal  guard  covers  the  gears  and  shaft  and 
makes  it  impossible  for  fluid  to  be  thrown  into  them. 

Each  turn  of  the  handle  gives  twenty-three  revolutions  of  the  main 
shaft,  so  that  a  constant  speed  of  from  one  thousand  five  hundred  to 
two  thousand  five  hundred  revolutions  is  provided  for;  this  lower 
limit  here  mentioned  has  been  found  amply  sufficient  for  all  urinary, 
water,  and  milk  analyses. 


The  Prognosis  of  Drug  Habits. — The  morphine  habit  be¬ 
comes  practically  incurable  in  five  years.  The  user  of  alcoholic 
spirits  may  continue  eight  or  ten  years  before  he  reaches  the  incur¬ 
able  stage.  This  will  depend  on  the  free  intervals  between  the  time 
of  using  spirits.  When  he  becomes  incurable  he  may  abstain,  but 
the  injured  brain  and  nervous  system  never  recover. —  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Inebriety. 
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THE  SCOTTISH  UNION  AND  NATIONAL. 

Prominent  amongst  the  select  band  of  old  and  tried  offices  stands 
the  Scottish  Union  and  National,  now  in  its  seventy-third  year.  To 
the  officials  of  younger  and  smaller  companies,  struggling  in  the 
thick  of  ceaseless  competition,  the  progress  of  some  of  the  older 
offices  is  more  or  less  a  mystery.  Without  showing  any  disposition 
to  seek  business,  they,  nevertheless,  seem  to  obtain  it,  and,  year  by 
year,  the  premiums,  as  well  as  the  funds,  mount  steadily  higher  and 
higher.  The  Scottish  Union  and  National  is  a  capital  example  of 
this  type  of  office.  Taking  the  life  department,  a  glance  at  the 
figures  of  the  past  ten  years  will  serve  to  show  the  steady  and  con¬ 
sistent  progress  made,  progress  which  is  in  every  respect  maintained 
in  the  1896  report.  During  that  year,  1080  life  policies  were  issued 
for  a  total  sum  of  of  £545,200,  bringing  in  new  premiums  to  the 
amount  of  £20,396.  After  deduction  of  reassurance,  the  total  life 
premiums  amounted  to  £314,945,  in  addition  to  which  £6719  was 
received  in  the  way  of  consideration  for  annuities.  Interest  and 
dividends  swelled  the  income  by  some  £  140,287.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  claims  by  death  totalled  £251,086  net;  cash  bonuses  absorbed 
£5973;  the  surrenders  amounted  to  £13,593;  the  annuities, 
£  10,929  ;  commission,  £12,890  ;  and  management  expenses,  £29,485. 
The  result  of  the  year’s  operations  has  been  to  add  £138,141  to  the 
life  and  annuity  funds,  raising  them  from  £3,495,988  to  £3,634,129. 

Progress  no  less  satisfactory  is  shown  in  the  fire  department,  the 
net  premiums,  £542,911,  comparing  very  favorably  with  the£528, 904 
of  the  preceding  year.  The  losses,  £315,263,  exhibit  a  slightly 
increased  ratio  ;  but  still,  at  about  58  per  cent,  are  well  below  the 
normal.  Expenses  and  commission  together  totalled  £175,436,  thus 
leaving  a  clear  trading  profit  of  £52,211,  carried,  as  usual,  to  the 
profit  and  loss  account.  At  the  end  of  1895,  the  fire  premium 
reserve  stood  at  £255,000,  and  the  general  reserve  at  £191,010. 
These  two  items  have  now  been  increased  to  £275,000  and  £200,000 
respectively.  The  balance  shown  in  the  profit  and  loss  account  is 
£(07,588,  out  of  which  a  dividend  of  16  per  cent  has  been  declared, 
together  with  a  bonus  at  the  rate  of  il/2  per  cent  for  the  year.  After 
allowing  for  these  payments,  in  addition  to  the  amounts  carried  to 
the  fire  and  general  reserves,  there  remains  to  be  carried  forward  to 
next  year’s  account  the  sum  of  £26,098. — Insurance  Post ,  London. 


THE  NORTH  BRITISH  AND  MERCANTILE. 

Turning  to  the  record  of  the  fire  department,  we  find  an  exhibit 
which  we  do  not  think  can  have  been  approached  in  the  history  of 
the  company.  Back  in  1886  we  find  a  loss  ratio  which  at  54  per  cent 
has  just  a  fraction  the  better  of  last  year’s  ratio,  but  then  in  the 
matter  of  commission  and  expenses  the  advantage  rests  with  last 
year  to  the  extent  of  a  point  and  a  half,  and  as  the  ratios  of  1896 
operate  on  an  income  of  £1,463,435,  whereas  the  income  brought  into 
account  for  18S6  was  under  £  1,150,000,  the  realized  profit  of  £187,130 
exhibited  in  the  account  now  under  review  has  of  course  very  much 
the  better  of  the  comparison.  In  the  intervening  decade  the  North 
British  fire  business  has  not  been  without  its  reverses — which, 
indeed,  went  so  far  as  to  leave  adverse  margins  on  the  trading 
account  in  the  years  1892  and  1893 — but  constant  revision  and 
improved  conditions  have  gradually  told,  and  the  declaration  for 
1896  is  really  a  brilliant  one.  The  reserves  are  constituted  on  a 
basis  that  might  be  called  lavish,  if  we  did  not  realize  that  a  colossal 
reserve  is  the  foundation  of  successful  trading  on  the  cosmopolitan 
scale  ;  an  unearned  premium  reserve  of  40  per  cent  of  a  full  year’s 
premiums  is  flanked  by  a  fire  fund  of  £1,550,000,  and  over  and  above 
these  items  and  the  paid-up  capital  of  £687,500  there  are  such  hand¬ 
some  trifles  as  a  balance  of  £152,500  at  the  credit  of  dividend 
account  (after  provision  for  this  year’s  dividend  and  bonus),  and  a 
profit  and  loss  balance  of  upwards  of  £200,000.  With  such 
resources  the  North  British  and  Mercantile  is  in  a  position  to  rely 
upon  interest-earnings  alone  for  a  substantial  distribution,  and  it 
may  be  observed  that  the  1896  interest  income  of  £113,436  provides 
over  two-thirds  of  the  dividend  and  bonus  for  the  year,  leaving  the 
bulk  of  the  fire  profit  to  still  further  swell  the  reserves.  For 
particulars  of  the  assets  which  the  company  holds  to  answer  its 
aggregate  funds  of  £13,000,000  odd  we  cannot  do  better  than  refer 
our  readers  to  the  three  balance  sheets  in  which  the  investments  of 
the  life,  annuity,  and  proprietary  funds  are  separately  scheduled. — 
Insurance  Record ,  London. 


The  Mutual  Fire  of  New  York. — The  report  of  the  Insurance 
Department  on  the  examination  of  the  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  indicates  sound  financial  condition,  though  the  examiners’ 
figures  show  a  reduction  in  the  surplus  of  about  #100,000  from  the 
statement  of  January  1.  The  difference  in  surplus  is  mainly  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  the  unprofitable  experience  of  the  company  during 
the  first  half  of  the  year,  owing  to  the  persistent  attacks  which  not 
alone  involved  it  in  expensive  litigation,  but  naturally  had  a  bad 
effect  upon  its  business.  Under  the  rules  of  the  department  certain 
good  mercantile  assets  have  not  been  included  in  the  department’s 
last  statement. 

The  experience  of  the  Mutual  Fire  shows  to  what  a  serious  extent 
a  corporation  may  be  damaged  by  persistent  attacks  such  as  those 
made  by  its  original  projector  since  it  passed  by  reinsurance  out  of 
his  hands.  His  hostile  influence  went  so  far  last  winter  as  to  defeat 
the  company’s  request  for  a  change  of  title  by  the  Legislature, 
although  approved  by  the  Insurance  Department. 


The  United  States  Mutual  Accident  Association. — Justice 
Russell  in  the  Supreme  Court  signed  an  order  directing  Henry  W. 
Gray,  as  receiver  of  the  United  States  Mutual  Accident  Association, 
to  furnish  a  further  bill  of  particulars  in  a  suit  he  has  brought 
against  the  United  States  Casualty  Company  to  recover  #130,000 
which  he  declares  was  expended  by  the  company  of  which  he  is 
receiver  for  the  benefit  of  the  defendant  corporation.  The  com¬ 
plaint  alleges  that  the  money  was  obtained  by  fraudulent  means,  and 
that  about  January,  1895,  certain  persons  who  were  interested  in  the 
organization  of  the  defendant  company  entered  into  an  agreement 
with  certain  officials  of  the  company  he  is  receiver  for  whereby  the 
names,  business,  and  good  will  of  the  United  States  Mutual  Acci¬ 
dent  Association  should  be  secured  for  the  benefit  of  the  United 
States  Casualty  Company.  It  is  also  declared  that  the  parties  to 
this  agreement  made  the  compact  knowing  that  the  United  States 
Mutual  Accident  Association  was  on  the  verge  of  collapse,  and  that 
they  caused  the  business  of  the  association  to  be  carried  on  despite 
this  fact,  and  to  borrow,  ostensibly  for  its  own  use,  but  in  reality  for 
the  benefit  of  the  defendant,  #60,000,  and  in  the  same  manner 
caused  the  association  to  expend  certain  sums  of  money  in  behalf  of 
defendant,  which,  added  to  the  #60,000,  brings  the  total  up  to 
#130,000,  for  which  it  has  received  no  consideration  from  the  de¬ 
fendant  company. 

The  Insurance  Commissioner  of  Michigan  has  issued  an  open 
letter  to  the  officers  of  the  Wolverine,  the  Tri-County,  and  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Fire  Insurance  Companies  of  Saginaw,  calling  attention  to 
the  unpaid  though  adjusted  losses  on  their  books  and  the  trifling 
amount  of  cash  on  hand,  and  warning  them  that  if  they  do  not  col¬ 
lect  assessments  enough  within  the  next  sixty  days  to  pay  legitimate 
losses,  they  will  be  compelled  to  discontinue  the  further  issuance  of 
policies. 

The  Metropolitan  Life  is  receiving  warm  commendation  for  its 
generous  treatment  of  the  policyholders  of  the  United  States  Indus¬ 
trial  Insurance  Company,  whose  policies  it  recently  assumed.  Such 
adoption  into  the  family  circle  is  something  new  in  the  history  of 
reinsurance,  but  liberal  concession  in  the  practice  of  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  is  becoming  as  familiar  to  its  own  family  as  household  words. 


The  Manchester  Fire  Assurance  Company  having  acquired  by 
purchase  on  favorable  terms  the  business  of  the  Commercial  Assur¬ 
ance  Company  of  Capetown,  South  Africa,  is  now  seeking  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  the  American  Fire  Insurance  Company  of  New  York. 


The  Hamburg  Underwriters,  composed  of  the  North  German  and 
Transatlantic,  will  enter  several  States  for  business,  Maryland 
among  them. 

The  Law  Union  and  Crown  of  London  has  been  admitted  to  busi¬ 
ness  in  Massachusetts. 


NEW  YORK  UNDERWRITERS  AGENCY 

CE'Ijflie:) 

ESTABLISHED  1864. 

Local  Agents  in  a!>  Prominent  Localities  In  the 
United  States. 

Office:  100  William  Street,  New  York. 

A.  &  J.  H.  STODDART,  General  Agents. 
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OF  NEW  YORK. 


EdwardW.  Scott,  Rres  I  DENT. 

FOrPoUCY  \AolDWRS  AMD  KctNTS. 

8uCCC38F-UL  AdCTITS.ANpGENTL.EMEN  SEEKING  RcMUMERaTI\/E  BUSINESS  CONNECTIONS. 

may  Apply  to  the  Head  Qrrice.oR  any  of  The  Society’s  General  Agent©. 


HOME  LIFE 

Insurance  Company" 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

(ORGANIZED  I860.) 

IS  THE  ONLY  COMPANY  ISSUING 

The  “  DIVIDEND  ENDOWMENT”  Policy, 

which  is  conceded  to  be  the  most  desirable 
because  of  its 

LOW  COST  and  GUARANTEED  BENEFITS. 

Geo.  E.  Ide,  Pres.  W.  M.  St.  John,  Vice-Pres. 
Ellis  W.  Gladwin,  Sec’y. 

Wm.  A.  Marshall,  Actuary, 

F.  W.  Chapin, 

Medieal  Director. 


MUTUAL  FIRE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

(A  STOCK  CORPORATION.) 

STATEMENT,  JULY  1st,  1897. 


ASSETS. 

Capital  paid  up  in  cash .  $225,000  00 

Reserve  for  Reinsurance . 299,397  01 

“  Losses  . .  70,596  34 

“  “  all  other  Liabilities .  5,967  41 

Net  Surplus .  174,075  48 

Total  Assets..... . $775,036  24 

Losses  paid  since  organization,  over . $6,500,000  00 


R.  A.  LOEWENTHAL,  President, 

WM.  A.  FRANCIS,  Secretary. 
H.  W.  EADIE,  Assistant  Secretary. 


Eighth  Annual  Convention 

OF  THE 

National  Association 

of  Life  Underwriters, 

MASONIC  BUILDING, 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  September  15,  16,  17. 

For  this  occasion,  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Rail  Road  Company  is  offering 
rates  at  one  and  a  third  fare  on  the 
certificate  plan  for  delegates  attending 
this  Convention.  Delegates  will  bear  in 
mind  that  in  addition  to  the  superb  train 
service  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  all 
trains  via  that  route  run  through  the 
National  Capital.  Stop-overs  allowed. 

For  time  of  trains,  rates  of  fare,  reser¬ 
vation  of  Pullman  Car  space,  and  other 
information,  address 

B.  N.  AUSTIN,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Chicago,  Ill., 

OE 

JAS.  M,  SOHRYVER,  Genl.  Pass.  Agt.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


“The  Leading  Fire  Insurance  Company  of  America.” 


INCORPORATED  1819.  CHARTER  PERPETUAL. 


Cash  Capital,  -  $  4,000,000  09 

Cash  Assets, . 11,431,184  21 

Total  Liabilities, . -  3,581,196  16 

Net  Surplus, . 3,849,988  50 

Losses  paid  in  78  years, . 79,198,979  38 


WM.  B.  CLARK,  President. 

W.  H.  KING,  Secretary.  E.  O.  WEEKS,  Vice-Prest. 

A.  C.  ADAMS,  HENRY  E.  REES,  Assistant  Secretaries. 

Western  Branch,  J  Keeler  &  Gallagher, 

413  Vine  St.,  Cincinnati,  O.  |  General  Agents. 

Northwestern  Branch,  J  Wm.  H.  Wyman,  Gen’l  Agent. 

Omaha,  Neh.  j  W.  P.  Harford,  Asst.  Gen’l  Agent. 

Pacific  Branch,  f  Boardman  and  Spencer,  General 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  (  Agents. 

Inland  Marine  j  Chicago,  Ills.,  145  La  Salle  Street. 

Department.  {  New  York,  52  William  Street. 

“ A  self-made  man  must  have  a  poor  opinion  of  a  job  if  he  neg¬ 
lects  or  refuses  to  insure  it." — Phelps. 

Tie  National  Life 
Insurance  Company, 

MONTPELIER,  VERMONT. 

Over  Thirteen  Millions  Assets. 

“Its  contracts  are  direct,  clear  and  complete.”  All  values  endorsed 
are  absolute  guarantees  ;  nothing  estimated. 

CHARLES  DEWEY,  President.  J.  A.  DeBOER,  Secretary. 

M.  H.  GOODRICH, 

General  Agent,  Maryland  and  District  of  Columbia, 
Rooms  308,  310,  312  Merchants  National  Bank  Building, 

COR.  SOUTH  AND  WATER  STS.  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

TELEPHONE 


September  20,  1897.] 
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N  OTICES. 

THE 

Union  Central  Life  Insurance  Company, 

CINCINNATI,  O. 


Assets,  January  i,  1896 . $I4.555>283  63 

Surplus . $1,870,262  12 


NO  FLUCTUATING  SECURITIES— LARGEST  RATE  OF 
INTEREST-LOWEST  DEATH  RATE. 

Endowments  at  Life  Rates  and  Twenty  Payment  Guaranty 
Policies  Specialties. 

Large  and  increasing  Dividends  to  Policyholders.  Desirable 
Contracts  and  Good  Territory  open  for  Live  Agents. 

Address  JOHN  M.  PATTISON,  President. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 

RENEWABLE  TERM  INSURANCE. 


BALTIMORE  UNDERWRITER. 

SEMI-MONTHLY  EDITION. 


Thirty-third  Year  of  Publication. 


Published  on  the  5th  and  20th  of  the  month,  at  No.  6  South  Street, 

Baltimore,  Md. 

CHAS.  C.  BOMBAUGH,  Editor.  JAMES  H.  McCLELLAN,  Business  Manager. 
POST  OFFICE  BOX  41. 

Subscription  per  annum  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  $3.00;  in 
Great  Britain,  14  s.  Advertising  Rates  on  Application. 

BALTIMORE,  SEPTEMBER  20,  1897. 


FOR  SALE. — An  interest  in  one  of  the  largest  local  fire  insurance  agencies  in 
Central  Pennsylvania,  none  but  the  largest  companies  represented.  The  owner  will 
remain  with  the  purchaser  and  manage  affairs. 

Address  THE  EDITOR  OF  THIS  JOURNAL. 


Issued  by  a  regular  Life  Company  with  large  assets  and  surplus. 

Policies  Participate  in  profits,  are  Non-forfeitable,  are  Renew 
able  at  end  of  term  Without  re-examination,  while  the  rates  are  as 
low  as  the  Co-operative  Societies. 

Losses  paid  at  once. 

Liberal  agency  contracts  made  with  active  men.  Apply  by  letter 
to  P.  O.  Box  3005,  New  York  City. 


Statistics  show  that  over  six  policyholders  lapse  to  one  that 
dies.  Every  good  Life  Insurance  Company  pays  its  death  losses 
promptly,  but  there  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  settlements  (if  any) 
made  by  the  different  companies,  for  lapsed  or  surrendered  policies. 

Don’t  you  see  how  important  it  is  for  you  that  the  /«// surrender 
value  privileges,  both  in  cash  and  in  “  paid-up  ”  insurance,  should 
be  plainly  stated  beforehand ? 

This  is  one  of  the  important  features  of  the  famous  non-forfeiture 
laws  of  Massachusetts.  There  are  other  features  just  as  important. 


The  twenty-eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  Fire  Underwriters’ As¬ 
sociation  of  the  Northwest  will  be  held  at  the  Auditorium  Hotel  in 
Chicago  on  September  29th  and  30.  As  usual,  an  excellent  pro¬ 
gramme  has  been  arranged,  which  is  announced  as  follows  : 

FIRST  DAY. 

Annual  Report  of  Officers. 

Report  of  Standing  Committees  and  Election  of  New  Members. 

President’s  Address. 

Annual  Address — Mr.  E.  C.  Irvin,  president' Fire  Association  of  Philadelphia. 

“  The  Future  of  Fire  Insurance  Business  from  a  Local  Agent’s  Standpoint. ”  Mr.  J. 
A.  Garver,  Jr.,  Des  Moines,  la. 

“  The  Force  of  Circumstances.”  Mr.  John  E.  Davies,  Racine,  Wis.,  State  agent 
iEtna  Insurance  Company. 

“Insurance  from  a  Business  Man’s  Standpoint.”  Mr.  Harlow  N.  Higinbotham,  of 
Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

“Loyalty  and  Co-Operation.”  Mr.  Frank  H.  Whitney,  Detroit,  Mich.,  secretary 
Michigan  Fire  and  Marine. 

“The  Best  Fire  Proof  Construction  for  Buildings  Occupied  for  Mercantile  Purposes.” 

Mr.  W.  L.  B.  Jenny,  architect,  Chicago,  Ill. 

“Hostility  of  the  Public  Toward  Fire  Insurance  Companies.  What  we  have  done 
to  cause  it  and  What  we  can  do  to  remove  it.”  Mr.  Walter  H.  Cobban,  Min¬ 
neapolis,  State  agent  Manchester  Fire  Assurance  Company. 


Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company, 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

JOHN  A.  HALL,  President.  H.  M.  PHILLIPS,  Secretary. 

BALTIMORE  BRANCH  OFFICE, 

No.  4  South  Street. 

FRANCIS  S.  BIGGS,  Manager. 

Gentlemen  of  integrity  and  clean  records  are  invited  to  apply  for  an  agency. 


SURETY  BONDS  OF  EVERY  CLASS. 


AMERICAN  BONDING 

- AND - 

TRUST  COMPANY. 

RESOURCES  OVER  ONE  MILLION  DOLLARS. 

Approved  by  the  Courts  and  Insurance 
Departments  of  the  Several  States  as  Sole 
Surety  on  Bonds  of 

Executors,  Administrators,  Guardians, 
Trustees,  Receivers,  Assignees, 
Committees,  and  in  all  cases  in  which 


Bond  is  required. 

Accepted  as  Sole  Surety  by  the  United  States  Government  on 
Bonds  of  every  description,  and  on  Bonds  in  all  Undertakings  and 
Suits  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  in  the  Federal  Courts  through¬ 
out  the  Union. 


Issues  Surety  Bonds  for  all  Classes  of  State,  County, 
Town  and  City  Officials. 

Also  for  Officers  and  Employees  of  Banks,  Bankers,  Corporations, 
Manufacturers,  Merchants,  Societies,  Lodges,  Etc.,  Etc. 

GUARANTEES  THE  FULFILMENT  OF  CONTRACTS. 

AGENTS  EVERYWHERE. 


Home  Office,  Equitable  Building,  Baltimore. 


SECOND  DAY. 

“  Special  Agents  versus  Local  Board  Inspection.”  Mr.  James  F.  Joseph,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  State  agent  Phenix  Insurance  Company,  of  Brooklyn. 

“Discriminating  and  Unjust  Legislation.”  Mr.  H.  R.  Hayden,  editor  IVeekly 
Underwriter,  New  York. 

“Underwriters’  Associations  Generally.”  Mr.  C.  F.  Mullins,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
manager  Commercial  Union  Assurance  Company. 

“The  Local  Agent.”  Mr.  H.  R.  Loudon,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  State  agent  Liverpool  & 
London  &  Globe  Insurance  Company. 

“  The  Satellites  in  the  Insurance  Business."  Mr.  R.  S.  Odell,  Chicago,  Ill.,  special 
agent  Connecticut  Fire  Insurance  Company. 

A  Practical  Illustration  of  the  Use  of  Acetylene,  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Mulliken,  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  president  of  Illinois  Acetylene  Company. 

Report  of  Committees  on  Deceased  Members. 

Election  of  Officers  for  the  Ensuing  Year. 

A  banquet  will  be  given  in  the  banquet  hall  of  the  Auditorium 
Hotel  at  8  o’clock  on  the  evening  of  September  30. 


A  daily  paper  states,  with  an  air  of  importance,  that 
General  Edward  S.  Bragg,  of  Wisconsin,  has  offered  to 
have  his  life  insured  for  $10,000  in  behalf  of  the  Fond  du 
Lac  Home  for  the  Friendless,  provided  some  one  will  pay 
the  premium.  “  Brag  is  a  good  dog,  but  Holdfast  is  a 
better,”  says  the  old  proverb.  What  man  of  humane 
impulses  would  hesitate  or  refuse  to  have  his  life  insured 
for  the  benefit  of  a  thousand  homes  for  friendless  orphans 
if — provided  —  conditioned  —  supposing — assuming — some 
benevolent  individuals  would  agree  to  pay  the  premiums  ? 
If  Bragg  really  wants  to  be  of  service  to  the  Home  referred 
to,  in  the  manner  indicated,  let  him  pay  the  premiums  him¬ 
self.  If  he  declines,  let  him  withdraw  into  that  state  of 
quietude  for  which  he  would  show  himself  pre-eminently 
fitted. 
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The  ex-candidate  for  the  suffrage  of  the  sixteen-to-one 
political  theorists,  Mr.  Bryan,  of  Nebraska,  was  fond  of 
retailing  a  little  joke  soon  after  Major  McKinley’s  election 
to  the  presidency.  On  his  arrival  at  his  destination  he  would 
ask  his  popocratic  admirers,  “  have  you  seen  the  general  ?  ” 
“  What  General  ?”  was  asked  in  reply.  Mr.  Bryan  answered, 
“General  Prosperity.’’  Under  existing  circumstances  he 
was  “a  little  too  previous.”  Revolutions  in  politico-eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  are  not  wrought  by  magic  or  miracle. 
Recovery  from  the  business  depression  of  years  requires 
time — time  for  the  operation  of  favoring  instrumentalities, 
the  restoration  of  confidence,  the  resumption  of  demand  and 
supply,  the  opening  of  closed  channels  of  trade,  the  removal 
of  restrictions  upon  manufactures  and  commerce,  more  equi¬ 
table  returns  for  agricultural  labor,  and  better  methods  of 
government.  “  The  mills  of  the  gods  grind  slowly.” 

Without  stopping  to  consider  whether  Mr.  Bryan’s  face¬ 
tiousness  was  in  good  or  bad  taste,  suffice  it  to  say  that  the 
time  for  ironical  questioning  has  passed  away.  The  out¬ 
ward  and  visible  signs  of  improvement  in  the  business  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  country  are  everywhere  around  us.  Prosperity 
is  returning,  not  with  brass  band  accompaniment,  not  with 
spasmodic  spurts  or  in  the  form  of  booms  of  questionable 
promise,  but  with  steady  march  and  substantial  growth.  In 
all  directions  the  wheels  of  industry  are  in  motion.  From 
all  quarters  comes  evidence  that  this  active  movement  has 
come  to  stay.  From  those  who  have  been  slow  to  perceive 
and  slow  to  acknowledge  the  busy  hum  of  pushing  and 
resourceful  men,  now  comes  frank  avowal  of  resistless  fact. 
Of  course  there  will  be  speculators  and  rainbow  chasers  and 
adventurers  of  all  sorts  in  every  community,  but  beyond  and 
above  them  are  the  faithful  and  patient  workers  and  the  solid 
and  permanent  fruits  of  their  labors. 


The  twenty-eighth  annual  pic-nic  of  the  Insurance  Com¬ 
missioners,  at  Old  Point  Comfort,  was  attended  by  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  twenty  States.  In  the  absence  of  the  president, 
Mr.  Waddill,  who  is  now  out  of  a  job  in  Missouri,  the  vice- 
president,  Carr,  of  Maine,  took  the  chair.  In  his  address 
Mr.  Carr  thus  patted  himself  and  his  brethren  on  the  back: 

“  I  remember  with  much  pleasure  my  first  meeting  with  the  con¬ 
vention,  which  was  held  at  Mackinac.  The  cordial  grasp  o£  the 
hand,  the  kindly  greetings,  the  many  trips  to  the  boat-landing  on 
that  vast  inland  ocean  ‘  to  see  if  Gus  had  arrived,’  the  warm  welcome 
given  and  received  by  all,  made  an  impression  on  my  memory  which 
time  can  never  efface.  For  this  alone  I  feel  that  a  few  days  of  our 
time  in  each  year  cannot  be  better  spent.  But  more  significant, 
even  than  the  social  features  of  our  convention,  by  means  of  which 
personal  acquaintances  are  made,  are  the  careful  discussions  by  men 
of  experience  of  the  many  important  questions  relating  to  the  char¬ 
acter  and  methods  of  our  work.  These  conventions  are,  therefore, 
not  only  pleasant  and  profitable  to  us  who  are  engaged  in  them,  but 
of  great  value  to  the  constituents  of  our  several  States,  by  securing 
co-operation  and  uniformity  of  systems  as  well  as  advanced  ideas 
and  improvements,  which  cannot  come  through  isolated  efforts.” 

There  are  eight  standing  committees  :  i.  Laws  and  Legis¬ 
lation  ;  2.  Rates  of  Mortality  and  Interest;  3.  Assets  of  In¬ 
surance  Companies ;  4.  Blanks;  5.  Unauthorized  Insurance; 
6.  Place  of  Meeting  and  Officers  for  1897  ;  7.  Reserve  other 
than  Life ;  8.  Miscellaneous.  Most  of  these  continued  to 
remain  “standing,”  having  “nothing  to  report,”  though 
Nos.  4  and  6  gave  the  Commissioners  something  to  talk 
about.  The  life  blank  recommended  by  the  committee  dif¬ 
fered  from  that  presented  at  the  New  York  meeting  only  in 
a  few  minor  details,  slight  verbal  changes,  and  re-arrange¬ 
ment  of  schedules.  The  customary  policy  of  procrastina¬ 
tion  interposed,  but  for  once  masterly  inactivity  was  obliged 
to  give  way  and  the  blank  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  twelve 


to  six.  Mr.  Harvey  said  that  the  committee  on  laws  and 
legislation  had  for  several  years  had  nothing  to  do,  and,  as 
he  thought  that  they  should  have  some  occupation,  he  of¬ 
fered  the  following  resolutions : 

Resolved ,  That  the  Committee  on  Laws  and  Legislation  take  into 
consideration  and  report  to  this  convention  upon  the  propriety  of 
asking  the  several  Legislatures  to  enact  laws  requiring  that  each 
State  Insurance  Department  shall  make  an  examination  of  all  com¬ 
panies  doing  business  in  its  jurisdiction,  beginning  with  its  home 
companies,  once  in  three  years  ;  provided,  however,  that  the  super¬ 
intendent  or  commissioner  of  such  State  shall  accept  certificates  of 
examination  made  within  three  years  by  the  Department  of  the  State 
in  which  the  company  is  located. 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  shall  report  also  upon  the  advisa¬ 
bility  of  the  enactment  of  laws  under  which  assessment  life  associa¬ 
tions  shall  be  compelled  to  make  extra  assessments  within  thirty 
days  after  the  date  when  it  shall  appear  that  unpaid  losses  equal 
one-quarter  of  one  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  insurance  in  force,  under 
penalty  of  revocation  of  charter. 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  shall  also  report  upon  the  advisa¬ 
bility  of  laws  compelling  every  assessment  life  insurance  company  to 
show  in  its  annual  statement  that  it  possesses  assets  equal  to  a  net 
premium  reserve  upon  all  limited  payment  policies  issued  by  it  and 
in  force  at  date  of  valuation,  in  addition  to  other  liabilities. 

The  committee  on  officers  and  place  of  meeting  for  1898 
made  a  report  as  follows:  For  president,  S.  W.  Carr,  of 
Maine;  for  vice-president,  William  A.  Fricke,  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin  ;  for  secretary,  Frederick  L.  Cutting,  of  Massachu¬ 
setts.  For  the  executive  committee:  William  A.  Fricke,  of 
Wisconsin;  M.  D.  Campbell,  of  Michigan;  E.  H.  Dearth, 
of  Minnesota;  J.  H.  Lambert,  of  Pennsylvania;  J.  R.  B. 
Van  Cleave,  of  Illinois.  It  was  agreed  to  hold  the  next  an¬ 
nual  meeting  in  Milwaukee,  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  1898. 


The  outcome  of  the  Saratoga  meetings  of  the  non-Union 
and  Western  Union  Companies  is  very  encouraging. 
Whatever  the  prospect  of  a  bitter  and  stubborn  fight  may 
have  been,  the  spirit  of  concession,  of  compromise,  of  con¬ 
ciliation,  was  everywhere  pervasive.  Of  course,  there  were 
and  still  are  on  both  sides,  as  might  be  expected,  men  of 
unyielding  temper  who  think  that  harmony  and  fraternity 
may  be  purchased  at  too  high  a  price.  But  the  dominant 
feeling  was  in  favor  of  joint  deliberation,  and,  upon  most 
essentials,  of  united  action.  It  is  felt,  as  never  before,  that 
both  must  join  hands  in  carrying  out  proposed  and  needed 
reforms.  In  all  cases  of  compromise  there  must  be  giving 
and  taking;  the  terms  are  not  what  one  side  or  the  other 
wants,  but  they  are  framed  in  a  manner  that  is  at  least 
measurably  acceptable  to  both.  The  overtures  of  the  non- 
Union  companies  were  met  in  a  kindly  spirit,  as  shown  in 
the  opening  address  of  President  Smith  at  the  Union  meet¬ 
ing.  He  showed  how  substantial  good  could  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  a  conservative  and  high-minded  policy,  and  in 
view  of  the  concurrent  session  of  the  non-Union  companies 
and  the  efforts  made  to  induce  them  to  join  the  Union,  he 
cautioned  members  to  lay  aside  personal  grievances,  and  to 
consider  the  propositions  offered  for  harmonious  action 
without  regard  to  the  past,  and  looking  only  to  the  future 
best  interests  of  the  business.  In  the  discussions  which 
followed,  the  propositions  of  the  non-Unionists  were  dealt 
with  in  a  spirit  of  such  fairness,  such  good  sense,  and  such 
conciliatory  disposition  that  nearly  forty  of  the  non-Union 
companies  were  brought  within  the  Union  fold. 


The  Massachusetts  Commissioner,  Major  Merrill,  sent  to 
Governor  Wolcott  a  letter  of  resignation  to  take  effect  upon 
his  return  from  the  Old  Point  meeting.  Acceptance 
promptly  followed.  It  is  understood  that  he  is  offered  a 
position  with  a  company,  with  “  less  arduous  duties  and  a 
better  salary.” 
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THE  ACTUARY. 

The  actuary  is  a  man  of  specialized  education.  Whatever 
the  extent  of  his  cultivation  or  the  breadth  of  his  accomplish¬ 
ment  in  the  broad  range  of  scholarship,  he  is,  above  all,  a 
cipherer,  a  reckoner,  an  algebraist,  a  logarithmist,  a  compu¬ 
ter,  a  valuer.  He  devotes  his  working  hours  to  applied 
mathematics ;  he  is  an  expert  in  the  mysteries  of  figures  ;  he 
irradiates  with  his  enlightenment  the  darkness  of  complex 
problems.  He  centralizes  or  concentrates  his  intellectual 
force  upon  the  relation  of  the  doctrine  of  chances  to  financial 
affairs.  As  the  lexicographers  tell  us,  he  is  an  insurance 
official — in  this  country  a  life  insurance  official — whose  prin¬ 
cipal  duty  is  to  make  the  computations  necessary  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  valuation  of  contingent  liabilities,  computation  of 
premiums,  compilation  of  tables,  distribution  of  profits,  etc. 

This,  with  some  of  the  representatives  of  the  mathemati¬ 
cal  department  of  our  life  companies,  as  our  readers  well 
know,  comprises  the  be-all  and  the  end-all  of  actuarial  work 
and  obligation.  But  in  thus  narrowing  the  field  of  vision  to 
theoretic  study,  to  the  seclusion  of  the  sanctum,  to  the  region 
of  pure  mathematics,  he  only  measures  up  to  the  primi¬ 
tive  idea  of  his  vocation.  Once,  upon  our  calling  at¬ 
tention  to  this  narrowness,  a  timid  executive  officer  pro¬ 
tested  against  what  seemed  to  him  as  bad  as  contempt  of 
court,  or  a  sacrilegious  touch  of  the  sacred  pillars  of  the 
temple.  We  were  silenced,  but  not  convinced,  and  as  the 
years  have  rolled  by,  with  ever  increasing  struggle  and  strife 
between  rival  corporations,  they  have  revealed  the  actuary 
who  is  mainly  a  mathematician  sitting  demurely  in  the  back¬ 
ground,  while  his  fellow  worker  who  is  a  man  of  affairs,  a 
man  to  take  advantage  of  changing  situations,  a  man  to  meet 
successfully  the  keenness  and  roughness  of  competition,  a 
man  to  devise  ways  and  means  for  bettering  existing  condi¬ 
tions,  and  to  introduce  new  and  improved  methods,  is  shown 
to  occupy  the  forefront  of  modern  activity  and  achievement. 

Thus,  the  up-to-date  actuary,  while  retaining  his  special 
character,  becomes  a  valuable  reference  for  the  finance  com¬ 
mittee  of  a  company.  They  consult  him  as  to  the  commer¬ 
cial  elements,  the  market  values,  the  financial  bearings  and 
results  of  transactions  proposed  and  under  consideration. 
The  executive  officers,  who  are  charged  with  the  general 
questions  of  management,  consult  him  upon  points  of  admin¬ 
istration  which  demand  cautious  and  well-matured  judgment. 
The  law  and  medical  departments  seek  his  counsel  upon  facts 
and  their  logical  sequence,  upon  principles  and  their  rightful 
application.  He  becomes  the  faithful  adviser  of  the  secre¬ 
tary,  and  the  friend  and  helper  of  the  general  agent.  He 
leaves  the  mechanical  work  of  valuation  to  assistants  and 
to  calculating  machines,  and  devotes  his  energies  to  a  wider 
range  of  the  productive  and  profitable  forces  of  the  company 
which  he  serves. 

But  there  is  still  wider  range  beyond  the  boundary  lines 
of  the  company  for  the  exercise  of  his  trained  thought  and 
the  utilization  of  his  special  equipment.  The  avenues  for 
administrative  capacity  of  a  high  order  are  lengthening  and 
widening ;  the  economic  problems  that  are  increasingly  pre¬ 
sented  in  governmental  affairs— national,  state,  county  and 
town  ;  the  financial  questions  involved  in  the  management  of 
banks  and  other  corporations,  in  commercial  enterprise,  in 
large  business  undertakings,  all  call  for  mathematical  apti¬ 
tude  and  practical  mastery.  In  this  larger  sense  is  the  need 
of  specialized  training ;  in  this  higher  cultivation  and  devel¬ 
opment,  the  actuarial  profession  will  advance  so  far  beyond 
its  primitive  conception  that  it  will  keep  in  line  with  the 
great  movements  that  are  revolutionizing  the  age  in  which 
we  live. 


ANOTHER  SPECIMEN  OF  ASSESSMENTISM. 

The  publication  of  the  dishonest  methods  and  the  shameful 
mismanagement  which  led  to  the  collapse  and  receivership 
of  the  Massachusetts  Benefit  Life  Association  is  now  followed 
by  similar  disclosures  of  reckless  disregard  on  the  part  of 
the  officers  of  the  Bay  State  Beneficiary  Association  of  their 
obligations  to  the  membership.  An  examination  of  its  prac¬ 
tices  and  its  condition  by  the  Insurance  Departments  of 
Massachusetts,  Maine,  Rhode  Island  and  Missouri,  prove 
that  it  has  been  a  proprietary  affair  in  the  worst  sense  of 
that  term.  While  co-operatives  of  the  common  class  are 
well  understood  to  be  organized  for  the  personal  enrich¬ 
ment  of  their  projectors,  it  has  been  generally  supposed  that 
the  two  assessment  companies  referred  to  were  a  “  touch 
above  the  vulgar.”  But  since  the  clay  feet  and  the  cloven 
feet  of  these  idols  of  assessmentism  have  been  exposed  to 
the  gaze  of  their  deluded  worshippers,  great  is  the  amaze¬ 
ment,  vast  the  disappointment,  and  cruel  the  money  loss. 

The  report  of  the  examiners  was  dated  July  2.  Two 
months  elapsed  before  it  appeared  for  publication  in  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Herald.  A  more  discreditable  attempt  in  the  line  of 
suppression  of  truth  is  rarely  encountered.  The  refusal  of 
the  Commissioners  to  allow  the  certificate-holders  to  learn 
through  the  press  how  they'  had  been  wronged,  until  they 
were  bullied  into  publication,  scores  another  addition  to  the 
scandals  with  which  State  supervision  is  already  overloaded. 
It  seems  as  if  the  heads  of  our  State  Insurance  Departments 
were  trying  their  best,  or  their  worst,  to  bring  supervision 
into  condemnation  and  contempt.  What  is  the  more 
remarkable  is  the  fact  that  we  have  been  accustomed  to  look 
to  the  Massachusetts  Department  since  the  days  of  Elizur 
Wright  for  the  highest  expression  of  ability  and  integrity. 
Now  all  that  is  left  us  is  the  exclamation,  “  How  are  the 
mighty  fallen.” 

The  prominent  claim  of  assessmentism  is  that  it  furnishes 
insurance  at  actual  cost,  the  expense  account  being  trivial. 
Nevertheless  that  account  is  usually  sufficient  to  enrich  the 
executives,  and  when  insufficient  for  their  greed  they  make 
amends,  as  shown  in  the  report  of  the  Bay  State  Association, 
by  plundering  from  the  mortuary  fund.  The  disbursements 
from  October  15,  1895,  to  June  15,  1897,  show  that  while  the 
renewal  commissions  paid  to  agents  amounted  to  $9,711.91, 
the  renewal  commissions  paid  to  “  officers  and  corporators” 
amounted  to  $35457.40.  To  this  was  added  perquisites  of 
one  sort  or  another,  amounting  to  a  very  considerable  sum. 
The  entire  grab,  however,  appears  to  have  been  short  of  the 
desired  mark,  as  we  learn  from  the  report  of  the  examiners 
that  soon  after  the  official  examination  ot  October,  1895,  the 
officers  ‘‘transferred  $10,755.52  from  the  mortuary  to  the 
expense  account  in  a  lump  sum,”  a  transaction  for  which 
there  was  no  warrant.  It  is  shown  further  that  the  mortu¬ 
ary  fund  was  encroached  upon  in  other  ways,  not  only  in 
defiance  of  good  faith  and  common  honesty,  but  violative  of 
a  State  statute. 

As  to  the  personal  ownership  of  this  concern,  let  us  quote 
from  the  report : 

“  It  was  noted  earlier  in  this  report  that  the  proprietorship  of  this 
association  was  changed  during  the  period  covered  bythis  examina¬ 
tion.  The  entity  that  was  bought  and  sold  in  the  transaction  was  a 
contract  which  the  governing  body  of  the  association  had  with  an 
individual,  by  virtue  of  which  the  latter  was  to  receive  all  the  money 
coming  into  the  expense  fund.  Out  of  this  he  was  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  running  the  company.  What  was  left  belonged  to  him.  It  was  the 
disposal  of  this  contract  by  a  Westfield  party  to  Boston  parties  that 
transferred  the  association  to  Boston,  and  the  reselling  of  this  con¬ 
tract  by  the  Boston  parties  which  brought  it  back  to  Westfield. 

Thus  by  will  or  whim  of  the  person  who  holds  such  a  contract  these 
vast  insurance  interests  can  be  transferred  from  one  place  to  another 
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by  ordinary  barter  and  sale.  The  insured  are  not  consulted.  As  in 
other  commercial  transactions,  the  question  is,  Can  enough  be  ob¬ 
tained  out  of  it  to  make  the  sale  a  profitable  venture?  Apparently 
the  Boston  parties  did  not  think  there  was  profit  enough  in  the  con¬ 
tract  to  warrant  their  retaining  it,  so,  for  a  consideration.it  was  reas¬ 
signed  to  its  original  owner,  K.  W.  Parks,  of  Westfield,  who  now 
holds  it.  That  consideration  was  $75,000.” 


Recently  in  noting  the  dismissal  of  the  agents  of  the 
St.  Paul  Clearing  Company,  in  order  to  obtain  business 
through  the  agents  of  other  companies,  and  thus  escape 
agency  expenses,  State  taxes,  etc.,  which,  by  the  way,  its 
managers  allege  will  enable  them  to  pay  to  agents  their 
promised  seventy  per  cent  of  the  first  premium,  and  seven 
and  a  half  renewal,  we  questioned  the  position  and  designa¬ 
tion  of  Superintendent  of  Agencies  Le  Gage  Pratt,  when  he 
should  have  no  more  agents  to  superintend.  This  question 
has  been  happily  solved.  Col.  Pratt  has  been  selected  to 
fill  a  similar  position  for  the  Mutual  Benefit  Life  of  Newark, 
to  succeed  Mr.  L.  D.  Drewry,  who  has  resigned  to  take 
charge  of  the  Ohio  state  agency  of  the  company.  This  is  a 
big  jump  from  a  little  concern  with  aggregate  assets  of 
about  $178,000,  to  a  magnificent  institution  with  $61,000,000 
of  accumulated  funds,  and  a  history  of  first-class  manage¬ 
ment.  The  question  “  what’s  the  matter  with  Pratt  ?  ”  is 
therefore  easily  answered.  What  is  to  become  of  the 
Clearing  Company  now  that  the  lumberman  who  is  running 
it  is  deprived  of  his  leaning  post  remains  to  be  seen. 


Local  Matters. 


The  premium  receipts  for  the  first  six  months  of  1897,  compared 
with  those  of  the  corresponding  period  of  1896,  as  reported  to  the 
Fire  Insurance  Salvage  Corps,  show  a  decreased  premium  income  of 
$13,383.00  this  year.  The  new  companies  that  aie  doing  business 
this  year  have  obtained  a  fair  share,  inasmuch  as  only  3  local  com¬ 
panies  show  an  increased  premium  over  1896,  while  13  companies 
show  a  decrease,  and  2  new  local  companies  cut  no  figure  at  all.  Of 
the  foreign  companies  6  show  an  increase,  while  16  a  decrease,  and 
5  newly-entered  companies  have  obtained  a  full  share  of  premiums. 
Of  the  other-state  companies,  14  show  increase,  while  45  went 
behind,  and  11  new  companies  came  in  for  whatever  they  could  get. 
The  total  number  of  new  companies  this  year  exceeding  those 
which  reported  the  first  six  months  of  1896,  was  17,  and  the  total 
premiums  they  received  for  the  six  months  of  1897  was  $26,346.00, 
which  with  the  decreased  premium  income  for  1897  explains  why  74 
companies  had  a  decreased  income  for  the  first  six  months  of  this 
year;  98  companies  having  reported  for  1896,  and  1 1 5  for  1897. 

The  Baltimore  Journal  of  Commerce  has  been  disposed  of  by  Mr. 
Patterson  to  a  new  management,  consisting  of  Messrs.  J.  B.  Levy, 
Chas.  II.  Unverzagt,  and  Plenry  M.  Daniels. 

The  Firemens  Insurance  Company  of  Baltimore  has  transferred 
its  Chicago  agency  from  Witkowskv  &  Affeld  to  Wm.  Kollo  &  Son, 
and  the  St.  Louis  agency  from  Martin  Collins  to  Davis  &  Davis. 

For  alleged  failure  to  carry  out  its  contract  of  insurance  against 
bad  debts  the  American  Credit  Indemnity  Company  of  New  York 
has  been  sued  for  $6000  damages  in  the  Superior  Court  by  the  Fait- 
Slagle  Company  of  Baltimore,  through  its  attorney.  It  is  alleged 
that  the  Baltimore  company  lost  $3086  from  insolvency  of  debtors  in 
excess  of  the  $1750,  which  it  was  to  bear  under  the  terms  of  the 
insurance  contract. 

In  the  case  of  Mrs.  Annie  O.  Crozier  against  the  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Company  of  New  York,  Judge  Phelps  granted  defendant’s 
motion  for  a  new  trial.  Similar  action  had  been  taken  against  the 
Home,  with  a  verdict  for  Mrs.  Crozier.  The  amount  of  the  last 
verdict  was  $5724.16.  The  suit  was  instituted  to  recover  on  a 
policy  of  insurance  on  the  life  of  the  late  Wm.  W.  Crozier.  The 
company  resisted  paying,  alleging  that  the  deceased  committed 
suicide  in  direct  violation  of  the  terms  of  the  contract. 


The  National  Fire  Insurance  Company  of  Baltimore,  which  was 
recently  admitted  to  business  in  New  York  State,  will  not  appoint 
agencies  outside  of  the  Metropolitan  district  until  the  first  of  the 
coming  year. 

The  United  States  Fidelity  and  Guaranty  Company  of  Baltimore 
has  complied  with  the  laws  of  New  York  and  received  a  certificate 
to  commence  business.  Agencies  will  at  once  be  established  in  all 
of  the  cities  of  that  State. 

Mr.  James  Bond,  president  of  the  American  Bonding  and  Trust 
Company  of  this  city,  has  been  prominently  mentioned  by  a  large 
number  of  his  democratic  friends  for  the  Mayoralty  of  Baltimore, 
but  he  declines  to  become  a  candidate,  as  the  increasing  business 
of  the  company  monopolizes  his  entire  time. 

The  Evening  News  pays  the  following  compliment  to  the  results 
of  adherence  to  the  merit  system  in  the  Fire  Department : 

The  firemen  are  no  longer  at  the  mercy  of  the  politician.  The 
merit  rule  prevails  in  the  department,  and  every  efficient  man, 
whether  he  be  Democrat  or  Republican,  is  certain  of  his  position  as 
long  as  he  attends  properly  to  his  duties.  As  a  result  of  this  policy 
the  Fire  Department  is  in  better  condition  to-day  than  it  ever  was, 
and  with  better  mechanical  equipment  would  not  be  surpassed  by 
any  city  in  the  country. 

The  fire-boat  Cataract,  which  needed  such  extensive  repairs  that 
it  was  out  of  commission  for  three  months,  has  again  been  placed  in 
service,  and  is  fully  prepared  for  any  fire  on  the  water  front.  The 
cost  of  putting  it  in  first-class  condition  was  $9500.  Chief  McAfee 
and  other  experts  say  that  if  the  Cataract  had  been  serviceable  at 
the  time  of  the  Tunis  Lumber  Company  fire  at  Canton,  the  damage 
would  not  have  exceeded  thirty  thousand  dollars.  Considering  the 
mileage  extent  of  the  water  line  of  our  harbor,  the  Cataract  ought  to 
have  a  companion  boat. 

Two  weddings  of  interest  to  the  insurance  fraternity  have  recently 
graced  the  matrimonial  list.  One  was  that  of  Mr.  M.  Warner 
Hewes  and  Miss  May  L.  Brown,  who  were  quietly  married  by  Rev. 
Wm.  A.  Coale,  of  St.  Luke’s,  in  the  presence  of  the  immediate 
families  only.  Upon  their  return  from  their  honeymoon  tour  they 
will  reside  at  222  North  Carey  street.  The  other  was  that  of  Mr. 
E.  J.  Lawyer,  State  Fire  Marshal,  and  Mrs.  Martha  E.  Wagner,  who 
were  united  by  Rev.  P.  H.  Miller,  of  Grace  Lutheran  Church,  West¬ 
minster,  Mr.  Lawyer’s  home.  Both  parties  departed  on  their  bridal 
trip  with  the  heartiest  wishes  of  their  friends  for  a  happy  future. 

The  Supreme  Conclave  of  the  Order  of  Heptasophs,  by  Carr  & 
Bryan,  attorneys,  filed  a  bill  of  interpleader  in  the  Circuit  Court 
against  Mary  B.  Eigenbrot  and  others  for  the  purpose  of  determin¬ 
ing  to  whom  should  be  paid  the  sum  of  $1000,  due  upon  the  death  of 
Christian  Eigenbrot,  Jr.,  a  member  of  the  order,  who  died  July  25 
last.  The  bill  recites  that  the  certificate  was  issued  March  5,  1897, 
and  designated  Mary  B.  Eigenbrot  as  the  wife  and  beneficiary  of  the 
iusured,  but  that  they  were  not  married  until  June  22,  1897.  The 
three  children  of  Eigenbrot  by  a  former  marriage  claim  the  fund, 
and  also  Mrs.  Eigenbrot,  the  widow. 

Mrs.  Bridget  Monahan,  who  was  murdered  by  her  husband, 
Peter  Monahan,  a  crime  for  which  the  latter  was  hanged,  had  her 
husband’s  life  insured  for  a  small  amount— $80 — sufficient  to  pay 
funeral  expenses,  with  herself  as  beneficiary.  As  she  died  first,  by 
the  murder,  and  no  one  having  been  substituted  as  beneficiary,  a 
legal  question  has  arisen  as  to  who  is  entitled  to  collect  the  insur¬ 
ance.  The  opinion  has  been  expressed  that  the  insurance  forms  a 
part  of  Monahan’s  estate  (all  he  had),  and  letters  of  administration 
will  probably  be  taken  out  by  his  oldest  son,  who  is  of  age,  in  order 
to  collect  the  amount  due,  when  the  Orphans’  Court  can  direct  that 
so  much  thereof  as  necessary  can  be  directed  towards  the  payment  of 
Monahan’s  funeral  expenses,  which  are  not  large,  and  distribute  the 
rest  of  the  fund  among  the  heirs. 

The  cashier  of  the  Baltimore  Post  Office,  Captain  Schneeberger, 
has  compiled  a  statement  of  the  revenues  of  the  office  for  the  months 
of  July  and  August,  which  shows  a  large  increase  in  receipts,  the 
gain  for  July  as  compared  with  the  same  month  in  1896  being  11  per 
cent  and  for  August  15J  per  cent.  Captain  Schneeberger  says  that 
this  increase  in  the  postal  revenues  in  Baltimore,  which  is  larger  in 
percentage  than  that  of  any  other  city  in  the  country,  demonstrates 
the  strides  which  this  city  is  making  commercially,  as  it  is  occasioned 
solely  by  increased  correspondence  on  the  part  of  business  houses. 
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FIRE  PREMIUM  RECEIPTS. 

Receipts  of  the  following  fire  insurance  companies  from  January 
I,  1897,  to  June  30,  1897,  for  insuring  all  species  of  property  in  the 
limits  of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  rendered  pursuant  to  sections  6  and  7 
of  the  “Act  to  incorporate  the  Fire  Insurance  Salvage  Corps  of  Balti¬ 
more,”  passed  March  24,  1886,  and  amended  March  8,  1889;  also 
the  amount  assessed  each  company  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Fire 
Insurance  Salvage  Corps. 


Local  Companies. 

Premiums 

Received. 

Assessment. 

American! . 

$8,684  9° 

$130 

27 

Associated  Firemen’s! . 

7,867  56 

1 18 

01 

Baltimore  Equitable! . 

4,669  63 

70 

04 

Baltimore! . 

10,420  13 

156 

30 

Firemen’s* . 

22,116  53 

331 

74 

German* . 

42,085  23 

631 

28 

German-American! . 

12,671  69 

190 

08 

Home! . 

8,374  72 

125 

62 

Howard! . 

7,457  85 

1 1 1 

87 

Maryland! . 

4,385  68 

65 

79 

Maryland  Home! . 

46  90 

70 

Merchants  and  Manufacturers! . . 

9,655  48 

144 

83 

Mutual! . 

1,685  23 

25 

28 

National! . 

5,048  22 

75 

72 

Old  Town! .  . 

3-3M  32 

49 

7i 

Patapsco  Mutual! . 

1,338  74 

20 

08 

Peabody*  . 

8,894  48 

133 

42 

Peoples  Mutual! . 

241  13 

3 

62 

$158,958  42 

$2,384 

36 

Foreign. 

Atlas,  London* . 

$3,61 5  36 

$54 

23 

Aachen  and  Munich . 

3,377  66 

5° 

66 

British  American,  Toronto* . 

6,356  07 

95 

34 

Caledonian,  Edinburgh! . 

6,547  92 

98 

22 

Commercial  Union,  London* . 

11,573  °4 

i73 

60 

Hamburg  Bremen,  Germany! . 

2,745  ii 

41 

17 

Imperial,  London* . 

4,367  00 

65 

5° 

Lancashire,  London! . 

4,183  93 

62 

76 

Lion,  London! . 

1, 1 16  36 

l6 

75 

Liverpool  and  London  and  Globe! . 

16,2x3  23 

243 

20 

London  Assurance,  London*.  ...  . 

5>329  84 

79 

95 

London  and  Lancashire,  Liverpool* . 

9,213  80 

138 

21 

Magdeburg,  Germany! .  ... 

2,395  83 

35 

94 

Manchester,  England! . 

3,904  53 

58 

57 

North  British  and  Mercantile! . 

io,i39  47 

152 

09 

Northern,  London! . 

6,697  14 

IOO 

46 

Norwich  Union,  Norwich! . 

1 1,866  66 

178 

00 

Palatine,  Manchester! . 

4,2ii  50 

63 

17 

Phoenix,  London! . 

9,812  88 

147 

19 

Prussian  National,  Germany!.  . 

2,881  25 

43 

22 

Royal,  Liverpool! . 

17,993  12 

269 

90 

Royal  Exchange!  . 

569  74 

8 

55 

Scottish  Union  and  National! . 

6,037  37 

90 

56 

Sun,  London! . 

11,838  76 

177 

58 

Thuringia,  Germany!  . 

3,884  14 

58 

26 

Union,  London! . 

2,4x8  08 

36 

27 

Western,  Toronto! . 

10,876  78 

163 

15 

$180,166  91 

$2,702 

5° 

Other-State. 

/Etna,  Conn.! . . 

$6,999  57 

$104 

99 

Agricultural,  N.  Y.* . 

6,354  38 

95 

32 

American,  Pa.! .  . 

4,032  70 

60 

49 

American,  N.  J.* . 

3,166  58 

47 

50 

American,  N.  Y.t . 

3,877  23 

58 

l6 

American,  Mass.! . 

2,628  38 

39 

43 

American  Central,  Mo.! . 

1,225  4i 

iS 

38 

Armenia,  Pittsburgh . 

258  64 

3 

88 

Boston  Marine,  Mass.* . 

2,664  66 

39 

97 

Broadway,  N.  Y.! . 

889  22 

13 

34 

Buffalo  German,  N.  Y.! . 

979  11 

14 

69 

Buffalo  Commercial,  N.  Y.! . 

790  40 

I  I 

86 

Citizens,  Pa.! . 

1,683  80 

25 

26 

Citizens,  Mo.! . 

2,075  °6 

3i 

13 

Commerce,  N.  Y.! . 

1,053  01 

15 

80 

Connecticut,  Conn.! . 

3,857  14 

57 

86 

Continental,  N.  Y.! . 

9,587  24 

143 

81 

Colonial,  N.  Y.t . 

3,171  40 

47 

57 

129 


Delaware,  Pa.t  . . .  2,540  71  38  1 1 

Equitable  F.  &  M.,  R.  I.t .  3, 2 1 5  28  48  23 

Farmers,  Pa.t .  1,348  84  20  23 

Farragut,  N.  Y.J . 822  22  12  33 

Fire  Association,  Pa.* .  8,251  47  123  77 

Firemen’s  Fund,  Cal.* .  5,147  39  77  21 

Franklin,  Pa.t .  3.205  99  48  09 

German,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.t .  1,166  15  17  49 

Germania,  N.  Y.t .  11,778  24  176  67 

German  Alliance,  N.  Y.J .  2,924  99  43  87 

German-American,  N.  Y.t .  6,623  84  99  36 

Greenwich,  N.  Y.* .  1,752  38  26  29 

Girard,  Pa.t . .  2,22253  3334 

Glens  Falls,  N,  Y.t .  2,862  57  42  94 

Globe,  N.  Y.t .  2,605  3§  39  08 

Hanover,  N.  Y.t .  2,208  02  33  12 

Hartford,  Conn. f .  7,076  74  106  15 

Home,  N.  Y.t .  11,103  74  166  55 

Insurance  Company  of  State  of  New  York!  919  76  13  80 

Insurance  Company  of  North  America,  Pa.*  2,791  62  41  87 

Insurance  Company  of  State  of  Penna.,Pa.t  4,040  13  60  60 

Lumbermen’s,  Pa.t .  891  48  13  37. 

Merchants,  N.  J.t .  5,044  18  75  66 

Merchants,  R.  I.t .  3,176  82  47  65 

Millers  and  Manufacturers,  Wis.t .  1 ,279  40  19  19 

Mutual,  N.  Y.t .  2,823  53  42  35 

National,  Conn. t . 3,845  27  57  68 

New  Hampshire,  N.  H.t .  3>°99  37  46  49 

Niagara,  N.  Y.* .  5,000  35  75  01 

New  York  Underwriters’  Agency,  N.  Y.t  .  .  5,974  55  89  62 

Northwestern  National,  Wis.* .  3,466  00  51  99 

Norwood,  N.  Y.t .  I>395  °9  20  93 

Orient,  Conn.! .  2,608  06  39  12 

Pacific,  N.  Y.* .  1,624  05  24  36 

Pennsylvania,  Pat .  7, 160  15  107  40 

Phenix,  N.  Y.t .  8,903  61  133  56 

Philadelphia  Underwriters,  Pa.* .  5,398  41  80  98 

Phoenix,  Conn.* .  7, 016  71  105  25 

Providence-Washington,  R.  I.t .  5,388  59  80  83 

Queen,  N.  Y.t .  3-939  62  5909 

Reading,  Pa.* .  1,249  23  18  74 

Rochester  German,  N.  Y.t .  821  51  12  32 

Springfield,  Mass.! .  3,780  36  56  71 

Spring  Garden,  Pa.t .  2,035  84  30  54 

St.  Paul,  Minn.t .  2,989  35  44  84 

State,  Philadelphia! .  1,040  49  15  61 

Traders,  Ill.* .  2,274  74  34  12 

Union,  Pa.t .  1,318  01  19  77 

United  Firemen’s,  Pa.t .  1,804  43  27  07 

United  States,  N.  Y.t .  1,179  92  17  70 

Westchester,  N.  Y.t .  5,180  81  77  71 

Williamsburgh  City,  N.  Y.  | .  1,511  16  22  67 

#243, 122  67  $3,646  87 

Summary. 

Local .  $158,958  42  $2,384  36 

Foreign .  180,166  91  2,702  50 

Other-State .  243,122  67  3,646  87 

$582,248  00  $8,733  73 


*  Premiums  increased  for  first  six  months  of  1897. 
t  Premiums  decreased  for  first  six  months  of  1897. 
t  Companies  represented  the  first  six  months  of  1897,  but  not  in 
corresponding  months  of  1896. 


The  Atlantic  Journal  says  that  women  are  coming  to  the  point 
where  they  will  not  marry  a  man  who  has  not  insured  his  life  for  an 
adequate  sum.  This  suggests  the  idea  that  in  the  future  wedding 
announcements  may  be  somewhat  after  this  fashion  :  Mr.  Jones  paid 
his  premium  on  his  ^2000  life  policy,  and  Miss  Robinson  consented 
to  be  married.  The  bride  carried  a  bunch  of  forget-me-nots  and  a 
twenty-year  tontine  policy  .  —  Manchester  Policyholder. 


Upon  the  resignation  of  Gen.  Reeder,  Secretary  of  State  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  the  office  was  tendered  to  Colonel  James  H.  Lambert,  but 
he  declined  the  honor  upon  grounds  not  contained  in  his  letter  to 
the  Governor,  but  which  are  understood  to  be  a  preference  for  his 
present  responsible  position  as  Insurance  Commissioner,  in  which 
his  term  does  not  expire  for  three  years. 
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THE  CASE  OF  FRANK  NOVAK. 

SUCCESSFUL  DETECTIVE  CHASE  TO  THE  KLONDIKE  REGION  OF  A 
BOHEMIAN  GUILTY  OF  SWINDLING  INSURANCE  COMPANIES, 

OF  ARSON  AND  MURDER. 

THE  BOHEMIAN  TOWN  OF  WALFORD. 

The  little  village  of  Walford,  situated  on  a  line  of  railroad  in  the 
east  central  portion  of  Iowa,  contained  February  i,  1897,  a  few 
houses  sheltering  the  fifty  or  sixty  inhabitants,  a  hardware  store  and 
postoffice,  a  saddle  and  harness  store,  one  saloon,  a  small  lumber 
yard,  a  one  horse  creamery,  and  a  grocery  and  dry  goods  store  and 
a  bank.  The  store  last  named  was  conducted  by  the  two  individuals 
forming  the  partnership  of  Novak  &  Zabokrtsky,  and  the  bank, 
which  was  a  private  institution,  was  owned  and  managed  by  Novak. 
Every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  village  is  a  Bohemian,  and  the 
names  of  the  majority  would  form  a  very  respectable  basis  upon 
which  to  build  a  musical  career. 

Among  the  older  and  more  prosperous  inhabitants  are  John  Novak 
and  his  wife,  who  came  to  this  country  many  years  ago.  Honest  and 
industrious,  Novak  prospered,  and  in  1889  was  owner  of  a  fine  farm 
a  few  miles  from  Walford.  His  family  then  consisted  of  a  son, 
Frank,  and  two  daughters.  Frank  was  bow  legged,  had  weak  ankles 
and  could  not  stand  farm  work,  so  the  old  man  sent  him  away  to 
school,  gave  him  a  good  education,  and  started  him  in  the  mercantile 
business  in  Walford,  with  his  brother-in-law,  Wensel  Jilek,  who  had 
married  one  of  his  sisters.  They  prospered  until  1893,  when  they 
started  for  the  World’s  Fair. 

They  had  proceeded  but  a  few  miles  from  the  junction  at  Cedar 
Rapids  when  Jilek  fell  or  was  pushed  off  the  train  and  killed.  After 
his  death  the  store  continued  to  be  run  under  the  same  firm  name, 
Jilek’s  interest  being  represented  by  his  widow.  In  the  meantime 
Frank  persuaded  his  father  to  sell  his  farm,  move  to  Walford  and 
engage  with  him  in  the  lumber  business  and  also  conduct  a 
creamery. 

novak’s  store  burns. 

In  the  summer  of  1895  old  man  Novak  and  his  wife  went  to  the 
old  country  on  a  visit, and  during  their  absence  the  store  was  burned. 
Previous  to  this  Frank  had  borrowed  some  considerable  money  from 
his  father,  and  immediately  appropriated  the  insurance  money,  said 
to  have  been  about  $ 6000 .  His  next  move  was  to  persuade  his 
father  to  build  a  two  story  frame  store  building  and  a  square  build¬ 
ing,  about  ten  by  twelve  feet,  adjoining,  to  be  used  as  a  bank,  and 
he  then  surrendered  his  interest  in  the  lumber  business  to  his  father 
in  exchange  for  what  he  owed  him  in  borrowed  money,  and  formed 
a  new  copartnership  with  Charles  Zabokrtsky,  who  had  married  his 
other  sister,  under  the  name  of  Novak  &  Zabokrtsky.  Although  his 
sister’s  name,  Mrs.  Jilek,  did  not  appear  in  the  firm,  half  the  money 
put  in  by  Frank  Novak  belonged  to  her,  and  it  was  a  family  and 
neighborhood  understanding  that  Frank  and  his  sister  each  owned 
a  quarter  interest  in  the  business  and  Charles  Zabokrtsky  a  half. 

HIS  BANK  BURGLARIZED. 

Frank  had  established  a  bank  in  which  he  was  alone.  The  latter 
part  of  1896  the  safe  was  blown  open  and  he  promptly  collected  $700 
on  burglar  insurance.  After  the  robbery  Frank  insisted  that  he  and 
his  brother-in-law  should  take  turn  about  sleeping  in  the  store,  and 
during  the  former’s  watch  he  tried  to  get  a  young  man  named  Lus- 
lick,  who  was  about  the  same  size  and  build  as  himself,  to  sleep  with 
him.  Although  urged  repeatedly,  Luslick  refused,  as  he  did  not  like 
Novak  very  well.  On  the  evening  of  February  2  Ed  Murphy  came 
to  town.  He  was  just  Novak’s  height  and  build,  a  poor  Irishman, 
not  over  bright,  but  good  natured,  hard  working  and  a  hard  drinking 
sort  of  fellow.  He  was  poorly  clothed,  and  altogether  the  reverse 
of  what  Frank  Novak,  who  was  a  fine  dresser  and  proud,  would 
choose  for  a  companion,  and  besides  this  there  had  been  consider¬ 
able  feeling  between  the  two  over  a  certain  transaction  in  relation  to 
the  postoffice;  yet  in  spite  of  everything,  Novak  wanted  Murray  to 
sleep  with  him.  Murray,  had  been  drinking,  but  was  not  completely 
under  the  influence  of  liquor,  as  was  attested  by  several  who  called 
at  the  store  during  the  evening.  At  a  quarter  past  eleven  P.  M. 
M.  T.  Loder,  a  saloon  keeper;  Jacob  Haague  and  “Mike”  Houser, 
two  young  farmers,  who  had  been  attending  a  dance,  went  by  the 
store,  and,  seeing  the  occupants,  went  in.  After  a  short  chat,  they 
left  at  half-past  eleven,  and  that  was  the  last  seen  of  the  two  watch¬ 
men.  Previous  to  this,  about  ten  o’clock,  Novak  left  Murray  in 
charge  of  the  store  and  went  home  to  see  his  wife  for  a  few  minutes. 

About  a  quarter  past  one  in  the  morning  Mrs.  Loder  saw  a  flash 


of  light  and  aroused  her  husband,  Martin,  who  was  one  of  the  first 
on  the  scene.  He  tried  to  pry  open  the  door,  but  the  windows  fell 
out,  and  the  odor  of  gas  from  the  large  generator  which  the  store 
contained  drove  him  back.  An  ineffectual  attempt  was  also  made 
to  raise  a  ladder,  but  the  fire  was  under  such  headway  that  it  was 
impossible  to  do  anything.  The  building  and  contents  were  almost 
entirely  consumed,  and  only  a  part  of  the  brick  walls  of  the  bank 
building  was  left  standing. 

That  afternoon,  when  the  ruins  had  cooled  sufficiently  to  allow  a 
search  to  be  made  of  the  premises,  the  charred  remains  of  one  of 
those  who  had  been  sleeping  there  were  found  in  the  southeast 
corner  of  the  basement,  directly  under  the  sleeping  place,  two  floors 
above.  The  springs  of  the  mattress  were  under  the  body,  as  if  they 
had  fallen  together,  although  it  could  hardly  be  supposed  that  they 
could  fall  two  stories  through  a  mass  of  debris  and  land  right  side 
up  in  their  original  relative  positions,  especially  as  the  body,  being 
the  heavier,  the  tendency  would  be  for  it  to  fall  faster  and  the  cot 
on  top  of  it.  The  remains  were  not  recognizable,  as  one  of  the 
arms,  both  legs  and  part  of  the  ribs  were  burned  away,  and  the  skull 
was  partly  destroyed.  With  the  body  were  found  identification 
check  No.  3522,  which  Frank  Novak  had  secured  July  31,  1896,  and 
had  since  worn;  a  pocket  knife,  with  the  handle  burned  off,  but 
identified  by  several  as  the  one  carried  by  him,  and  a  pair  of  folding 
scissors,  which  he  made  use  of  when  selling  dry  goods. 

From  this  and  other  evidence  of  a  like  nature  it  appeared 
as  though  the  body  must  be  that  of  Novak.  This  was  further 
strengthened  by  a  dentist,  who  stated  that  Novak  had  crown  and 
bridge  work  done  upon  the  upper  jaw,  and  an  examination  of  the 
skull  revealed  the  absence  of  the  two  bicuspids  and  that  crown  work 
had  been  done  on  the  molar  for  the  bridge.  Little  doubt,  therefore, 
remained  in  the  minds  of  the  townsmen  that  the  body  was  that  of 
Frank  Novak. 

But  not  so  with  Dr.  J.  B.  Lewis,  medical  director  and  adjuster  of 
the  Travelers  Insurance  Company,  which  held  a  $10,000  policy  on 
Novak’s  life.  His  long  dealing  with  claims  and  trained  acuteness  to 
detect  fraud  came  into  play  and  he  began  to  suspect  that  everything 
was  not  all  right. 

The  detective  in  his  investigation  learned  the  many  peculiar  facts 
in  the  history  of  the  younger  Novak  and  his  various  enterprises, 
together  with  other  odd  and  significant  things.  The  bank  book 
utterly  lacked  system.  There  were  false  entries  and  unentered 
accounts  and  misappropriation  of  funds  throughout,  including 
$1000  of  county  funds,  which  were  deposited  with  him,  but  did  not 
appear  on  his  bank  ledger,  although  this  loss  was  fully  covered  by 
bond.  It  was  found  that  some  time  previous  he  had  been  suspected 
of  stealing  $150  from  a  Mr.  Upton,  of  Cedar  Rapids,  for  whom  he 
formerly  worked,  and  the  combination  to  whose  safe  he  knew.  He 
escaped  settling  for  this  charge  only  through  a  slight  technicality 
of  the  law. 

It  was  found  from  the  “widow’s"  attorney  that  Novak  carried 


insurance  as  follows  : 

Travelers . $i  0,000 

Northwestern  Mufual .  5,000 

Economic,  Clinton,  la .  3,000 

Bankers  of  Des  Moines .  5,000 

U.  S.  Casualty  of  New  York .  5>000 


Total . $28,000 


This  is  an  amount  that  one  in  his  circumstances  would  find  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  carry.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  largest  amount,  $10,000,  held 
by  the  Travelers,  was  only  taken  out  in  October,  1896,  less  than  four 
months  previous  to  the  alleged  death. 

In  connection  with  finding  the  body  was  a  niece  of  the  collar  of 
both  undershirt  and  overshirt,  the  former  a  gray  woollen  and  the  latter 
blue  drilling,  with  half  moon  and  star  figures  of  white  in  it,  which 
was  positively  identified  by  Murray’s  sister  as  being  worn  by  him, 
and  she  testified  that  the  overshirt  she  gave  him  herself.  A  St. 
Joseph’s  cord  was  also  found  with  the  remains,  Murray  being  a 
Catholic,  while  Novak  was  not.  These  latter  points  all  were  brought 
out  in  the  inquest  and  bore  indirectly  upon  the  decision. 

IDENTIFICATION  BY  THE  DENTIST. 

But  the  one  thing  that  determined  the  identification  of  the  body 
as  that  of  Murray  was  the  expert  testimony  of  a  dentist  and  doctor 
in  regard  to  the  teeth  and  jaws.  The  first  case  in  which  dentistry 
was  brought  out  prominently  as  a  deciding  factor  was  the  notable 
Webster-Parkman  case  of  Boston,  Mass.,  in  the  fifties.  Since  that 
time  dentistry  has  played  an  important  part  as  a  means  of  identifica- 
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tion  in  criminal  cases,  but  probably  in  no  instance  has  close  expert 
testimony  played  a  more  important  part  than  in  the  case  in  hand. 
Murray  had  had  work  done  similar  to  that  of  Novak.  Teeth  had 
been  burned  out  of  the  jaw,  and  it  was  only  close  examination  and 
expert  testimony  that  decided  the  matter  and  reversed  the  previous 
dental  opinion  more  hastily  given,  and  clearly  established  the  body 
as  Murray’s.  A  baked  blood  clot  was  found  in  the  base  of  the  skull, 
in  which  the  brain  lay  shrivelled  up  in  size  of  one’s  fist,  but  whether 
it  formed  from  bursting  tissues  during  the  burning  of  the  body  or 
from  an  injury  inflicted  through  a  blow  on  the  back  of  the  head  with 
some  dull,  blunt  instrument  could  not  be  determined. 

Accordingly,  the  verdict  of  the  coroner’s  jury  was  that  it  was  the 
body  of  Ed  Murray,  and  that  he  came  to  his  death  by  the  hand  or 
hands  of  some  person  or  persons  unknown.  This  ended  the  conten¬ 
tion  over  the  body,  which  had  waxed  strong  previous  to  this  between 
the  Novak  and  Murray  families.  The  latter  took  possession  of  the 
body  and  the  former  stoutly  maintained  that  Novak  was  entirely 
consumed  in  the  flames. 

ONE  MURDERED,  ANOTHER  MISSING. 

With  Murray  murdered  and  Novak  missing,  suspicion  amounting 
to  a  charge  was  directed  toward  the  latter,  and  the  Governor  of 
Iowa  offered  a  reward  of  $500  and  the  sheriff  of  Benton  county  $ 200 
additional  for  the  arrest  and  delivery  of  the  suspect.  At  this  stage 
of  the  proceedings  the  Travelers  tried  to  get  some  of  the  other  com¬ 
panies  interested  to  form  a  pool  for  his  apprehension,  but  all  but  one 
were  disinclined  to  do  anything  in  that  direction,  and  that  one  was 
disposed  to  be  half-hearted,  particularly  as  to  the  incurring  of  any 
considerable  expense. 

Accordingly  the  Travelers  decided  to  pursue  the  criminal  single- 
handed.  Rumors  of  a  man  being  seen  going  south  the  day  of  the 
fire,  wearing  a  brown  hunting  coat,  a  dark  plush  cap  and  dark  pants, 
felt  boots  or  leggins,  and  carrying  a  breech-loading  shotgun,  were 
followed  up.  A  shotgun  was  found  missing  from  the  ruins  that  was 
known  to  have  been  in  the  store  before  the  fire,  and  as  the  other 
descriptions  corresponded  with  Novak’s  makeup,  the  trail  was  fol¬ 
lowed. 

At  the  home  of  the  Crissingers  in  Iowa  township,  he  appeared  at 
a  quarter  to  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning,  as  attested  by  affidavits  now 
in  the  possession  of  the  Travelers,  had  breakfast  for  which  he  paid 
a  half  dollar,  and  left  behind  two  pounds  of  cheese  and  a  half  pound 
of  soda  crackers,  which  were  neatly  wrapped  and  apparently  had  not 
been  opened.  Leaving  at  half-past  ten,  he  was  next  seen  by  W.  G. 
Williams  near  schoolhouse  No.  1,  in  York  township,  about  quarter 
past  two  p.  m.,  and  he  rode  in  the  latter’s  bob  sled  about  four  miles. 
In  conversation  here  he  referred  to  stopping  at  the  Farmers’  Home 
Hotel,  in  Oxford,  where  he  said  he  never  paid  for  his  accommoda¬ 
tions,  as  he  spent  so  much  money  when  there  he  was  not  charged  for 
board  and  lodging.  This  was  later  corroborated  as  the  case  with 
Frank  Novak. 

On  leaving  the  Duffy  schoolhouse  he  asked  the  names  of  the 
towns  near  there,  being  informed  that  Holbrook  was  three  or  four 
miles  west  and  Windham  about  the  same  distance  east.  When  next 
seen  it  was  by  Kate  Fitzgibbon,  in  Green  township,  about  5  P.  M. 
Shortly  after,  while  standing  in  front  of  the  house,  John  Bryson 
came  along  in  a  buggy,  arid  after  a  few  minutes’  conversation  they 
drove  toward  Holbrook,  and  thirty  minutes  later  came  back  and 
went  on  east.  Bryson  makes  affidavit  to  his  bargaining  to  take  the 
man  to  Holbrook,  and  from  there  to  Iowa  City,  for  $5.  Novak  said 
he  was  tired,  as  he  had  been  hunting.  At  Holbrook  they  stopped  at 
the  store  of  R.  II.  Dunn,  where  silver  was  exchanged  for  paper  to 
the  amount  of  $50,  the  exchange  of  a  larger  amount  there  being 
refused,  as  Dunn  became  suspicious. 

At  the  Iowa  City  Hack  Barn,  at  9.45  that  night,  he  was  seen  by 
three  men  of  whom  he  inquired  for  the  next  train,  and  on  being  asked 
which  train,  said,  “Any  train,  the  next  train.”  From  here  the  trail 
was  lost  for  a  time,  and  a  false  clue  started  the  following  of  a  man 
bearing  a  likeness  to  Novak,  to  Philadelphia,  and  from  there  by  cable 
to  Berlin,  Germany,  where  the  man  was  held  for  a  time,  but  although 
in  every  other  respect  the  resemblance  was  almost  perfect,  he  was 
three  inches  taller  than  Novak  and  had  straight  legs.  It  subse¬ 
quently  turned  out  to  be  Charles  Kroulik,  who  formerly  lived  in 
Iowa.  He  was  arrested  once  en  route  to  Philadelphia  on  account  of 
his  strange  resemblance,  but  released  on  identification,  and  it  was 
his  sneaking  actions  after  that  to  avoid  a  similar  experience  that  con¬ 
firmed  the  suspicions  of  the  authorities  and  led  to  his  being  followed 
to  Germany. 

Through  this  move  considerable  time  was  consumed  and  the  right 


trail  lost.  Here  is  where  the  persistency  of  Dr.  Lewis  showed 
itself.  Unaided  by  the  other  companies  he  still  kept  at  it,  and  by 
his  suggestions  and  under  his  direction  the  hunt  was  again  taken  up 
and  the  man  tracked  to  Omaha  City  by  conductors  and  parties  on  the 
train  who  recognized  his  photograph,  which  appears  with  this  story. 
Another  full  stop  was  arrived  at  here.  But  it  occurred  to  Dr.  Lewis 
that  Novak  in  changing  his  name  would  follow  the  usual  bent  of 
criminals  and  use  a  part  of  his  original  name,  and  suggested  looking 
for  him  under  his  middle  name,  Frank  Alfred  (Novak).  It  was 
thought  he  might  be  somewhere  in  the  vicinity,  as  Omaha  and  that 
section  are  Bohemian  strongholds. 

BOHEMIA  IN  AMERICA. 

Nebraska  has  strong  settlements  of  Bohemians  at  Crete, Schuyler, 
Wisner  and  New  Prague.  In  South  Dakota,  Yankton  is  the  head¬ 
quarters,  while  lesser  places  are  Tabor,  Tyndall  and  Scotland.  The 
County  of  Bonhomme,  S.  D.,  has  800  Bohemian  families. 

In  Texas  the  town  of  La  Grange  is  the  Bohemian  centre,  and  a 
paper  published  in  the  language  has  a  circulation  of  4000.  In  Idaho, 
Market  Lake  is  distinctively  Bohemian,  and  Joseph  Eggermeyer, 
formerly  of  Cedar  Rapids,  is  the  “  czar  ”  of  the  town. 

It  was  thought  he  would  make  for  one  of  these  places  and  the 
plans  included  a  search  of  the  towns  unless  a  clue  was  found  sooner. 
In  the  meantime  another  investigation  was  going  on  in  Arizona, 
instigated  by  the  fact  that  Novak  was  seen  studying  the  map  of 
Arizona  and  inquiring  about  Flagstaff  and  Pinevata. 

THE  RAILROAD  TICKET. 

Dr.  Peterson,  assistant  general  manager  of  the  Thiel  Detective 
Service  Company,  however,  under  Dr.  Lewis’  suggestion  regarding 
the  name,  succeeded  in  finding  that  on  February  4th  a  man  pur¬ 
chased  a  second-class  from  Omaha  to  Portland,  with  order  forticket 
from  Portand  to  Vancouver  or  rebate  of  $8,  in  lieu  of  the  latter,  and 
the  broker  who  sold  the  ticket  positively  identified  him  from  the  pho¬ 
tograph  as  Novak.  The  stub  bore  in  his  well-known  handwriting 
the  name  of  Frank  Alfred. 

At  Portland  it  was  found  he  had  gone  to  Juneau  en  route  for  the 
headwaters  of  the  Yukon.  Further  pursuit  meant  the  outlay  of  a 
large  amount  of  money,  a  good  deal  of  planning  and  a  great  deal  of 
pluck  to  carry  out  the  plans.  But  the  Travelers  were  after  this  man 
and  stopped  at  nothing.  A  requisition  was  secured  from  the  Gover¬ 
nor  of  Iowa  on  the  Governor  of  Alaska,  and  the  United  States 
authorities  were  interested  to  the  end  of  seeking  extradition  papers 
from  the  Canadian  government,  but  the  case  was  a  puzzle  to  them, 
so  with  letters  of  introduction  a  man  was  sent  to  Ottawa.  Here,  as 
he  expressed  it,  he  met  every  one  connected  with  the  Canadian  gov¬ 
ernment  except  Queen  Victoria  and  Lord  Salisbury.  The  matter  was 
talked  over  for  several  days,  but  as  there  were  no  extradition  judges 
in  the  region  to  which  Novak  had  gone,  nor  could  any  be  reached 
from  there  except  by  a  journey  of  several  thousand  miles,  involving 
passing  through  United  States  territory,  which,  once  having  entered, 
it  would  be  strange  to  leave  to  go  through  the  form  of  extraditing  a 
man  already  off  from  British  soil,  it  was  difficult  to  know  what  course 
to  sanction.  But  armed  with  letters  from  the  highest  authorities  in 
the  Canadian  government  to  the  officials  at  the  northwestern  border, 
and  with  the  assurances  that  although  no  law  could  be  broken  nor 
new  law  made  to  fit  this  case,  which  was  the  most  novel  one  in  their 
experience  (nevertheless  the  man  must  be  taken  out  and  any  irregu¬ 
larities  would  probably  be  overlooked)  and  preparation  was  made 
for  the  start. 

The  journey  then  was  not  as  easy  as  now  since  the  hundreds  of 
miners  have  made  the  trail  along  the  overland  route.  The  under¬ 
taking  was  much  more  difficult  and  hazardous,  and  it  seemed  like 
going  out  of  the  world  to  go  there.  But  C.  C.  Perrin,  of  the  Thiel 
force,  a  strong,  sturdy  fellow,  gymnast  and  athlethe,  thoroughly 
courageous  and  withal  enthusiastic  over  the  case,  stood  not  only 
willing,  but  anxious  to  go.  It  was  not  known  then  so  well  as  now 
with  what  to  fit  out  a  man  for  such  an  expedition,  but  everything 
thought  of  was  furnished,  the  man  being  prepared  for  his  long  jour¬ 
ney  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Lewis,  of  the  Travelers.  Materials 
for  building  boats  and  sleds  were  also  included,  and,  fully  equipped, 
the  man  left  for  Juneau.  The  portage  through  the  pass  was  accom¬ 
plished  in  safety  and  in  good  time,  and  Lake  Bennett  reached  on  the 
12th.  In  a  letter  from  him,  several  weeks  later,  he  says  : 

“  We  beat  all  records  for  time  in  crossing  the  mountains,  but 
struck  miserable  weather  and  arrived  here  pretty  well  done  up.  We 
will  have  our  boat  completed  to-morrow  and  will  be  off  again  Sunday 
morning.  She  is  21$  feet  long,  4!  feet  beam  and  24  inches  deep, 
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and  the  best,  I  think,  that  ever  went  down  the  Yukon.  We  have 
passed  many  already  who  left  Juneau  as  early  as  the  first  of  April, 
but  they  have  heavy  outfits.  Have  made  no  inquiries  whatever  con¬ 
cerning  any  party,  but  have  examined  everything  carefully  along  the 
trail.  Have  met  no  one  since  leaving  Sheep  Camp.  There  are 
something  like  two  hundred  people  camped  around  here  construct¬ 
ing  boats  to  go  down  the  Yukon.  Lumber  is  scarce,  and  we  had  to 
go  five  miles  and  raft  it  down  the  river.  The  only  way  to  give  a 
good  account  of  how  to  get  into  the  Yukon  is  to  make  the  trip. 
There  is  only  about  two  hours  of  night  here,  and  it  don’t  get  very 
dark  then.  We  have  been  working  hard  to  get  our  boat  together, 
but  am  feeling  O.  Iv.  and  expect  to  make  Klondike  inside  of  ten 
days.  Mail  carrier  reports  one  thousand  people  in  Klondike 
country,  but  says  they  are  scattered  over  several  miles,  that  there 
are  not  over  ten  houses  in  Klondike,  and  really  no  town  started  yet, 
nearly  everybody  strung  up  and  down  the  different  creeks  on  their 
claims,  but  there  certainly  will  be  a  centre  and  a  town  started  this 
summer,  otherwise  may  have  to  do  plenty  of  traveling  after  I  get 
there  to  locate  what  I  am  after.” 

A  COUPLE  OF  WANDERING  MINSTRELS. 

A  peculiarity  by  which  Novak  was  easily  traced  was  his  occupa¬ 
tion.  Being  considerable  of  a  musician*  and  not  strong  enough  to 
bear  the  hard  lot  of  a  miner,  he  and  a  fellow  passenger,  by  name 
of  J.  W.  Smith,  with  whom  he  had  struck  up  a  friendship,  made  up 
a  musical  team  and  with  an  organ,  violin  and  banjo  played  their  way 
along  through  the  different  camps  until  they  reached  the  Klondike, 
often  making  as  high  as  #25  apiece  a  night.  Detective  Perrin  had 
no  difficulty  in  following  the  trail,  as  the  couple  were  known  far  and 
wide  throughout  the  district. 

Especially  are  murderers,  thieves  and  fugitives  from  justice  made 
unwelcome,  and  as  the  facts  were  made  known  offers  of  assistance 
from  the  miners  were  made  to  Mr.  Perrin  on  all  sides.  With  his 
man  in  irons  the  detective  made  his  wav  down  the  Yukon  to  St. 
Michaels,  where  another  detective  had  been  stationed  all  summer 
watching  the  outgoing  steamers,  so  as  to  intercept  him  should  he 
attempt  to  go  out  that  way. 

Together  the  two  proceeded  on  the  steamer  Portland  to  Portland, 
and  thence  to  Vinton,  Iowa,  where  Novak  now  lies  committed  on  an 
indictment  for  murder.  Congratulations  have  poured  into  the 
Travelers  from  all  sides,  aud  are  especially  deserved  by  the  Ad¬ 
juster,  Dr.  J.  B.  Lewis,  who  superintended  the  entire  case. 


CINEMATOGRAPH  RISKS. 

In  an  ordinary  magic  lantern,  or  “  projecting  lantern,”  the  general 
arrangement  of  the  vital  features  is  as  follows:  First,  there  is  some 
source  of  light;  second,  a  lens  (known  as  the  “condenser”)  which 
concentrates  the  rays  into  a  straight  pencil  ;  third,  a  pair  of  grooves 
in  which  the  glass  “  slide  ”  bearing  the  picture  is  temporarily  held 
in  place,  immersed  in  the  stream  of  light,  and  lastly,  another  lens, 
which  magnifies  the  image  and  which  may  be  shifted  toward  or  away 
from  the  lantern  in  order  to  focus  the  picture  sharply  on  the  screen 
where  it  becomes  visible  to  the  spectators.  This  second  lens  is 
mounted  in  the  outer  end  of  a  short  brass  tube  that  sticks  out  hori¬ 
zontally  in  front  of  the  lantern.  The  slit  into  which  the' slides  are 
thrust  pierces  this  tube  a  few  inches  behind  the  magnifying  lens. 

Between  this  apparatus  and  that  originally  used  with  the  cinema¬ 
tograph  there  was  but  one  essential  difference.  A  long,  flexible, 
transparent  film,  bearing  a  series  of  pictures,  and  wound  on  a  tiny 
reel,  was  to  be  fed  through  the  slit  where  the  glass  slide  was  for¬ 
merly  introduced.  At  first  the  strip  went  through  the  tube  horizon¬ 
tally  from  one  side.  It  is  now  deemed  more  convenient  to  run  it 
through  vertically  from  above.  In  either  case,  however,  a  small, 
quick-action  shutter  is  employed  in  the  tube  in  front  of  the  film, 
alternately  covering  the  aperture  while  the  strip  is  moving,  and  then 
flying  out  of  the  way  when  the  film  is  stationary  for  the  display  of  a 
picture.  These  alternations  occur  at  the  rate  of  fifty  or  sixty  a 
second. 

The  Paris  catastrophe  resulted  from  carelessness  which  might 
have  been  shown  with  an  ordinary  projecting  lantern,  and  not 
directly  from  the  attempt  to  produce  animated  pictures.  The  light 
was  furnished  for  the  instrument  in  service  at  the  Charity  Bazaar  by 
a  modern  substitute  for  the  oxyhydrogen  light.  The  old  way  of 
rendering  a  lime  pencil  incandescent  was  to  force  jets  of  blazing 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  (from  different  bags  or  cylinders)  directly 
upon  it.  About  four  or  five  years  ago  it  was  found  that  the  vapor  of 
ether  was  available  as  a  substitute  for  hydrogen,  and  cheaper. 


A  cupful  of  liquid  ether  was  poured  into  a  tightly  closed  metal 
receptacle  which  had  first  been  loosely  filled  with  cotton  wool.  This 
device  was  known  as  a  “  saturator.”  A  small  spout  permitted  the 
vapor  to  escape  in  a  jet  which  played  on  the  lime  pencil,  and  which 
there  met  another  jet  from  the  oxygen  supply  tank.  The  saturator 
would  hold  enough  ether  to  last  two  or  three  hours,  much  longer 
than  a  lantern  show  usually  continues.  "Where,  however,  frequent 
exhibitions  are  being  given,  as  at  a  fair,  it  is  necessary  to  refill  the 
saturator  ever  so  often.  At  the  Charity  Bazaar  the  operator  in 
charge  neglected  the  usual  precaution  of  extinguishing  adjacent 
lights  while  filling  his  saturator.  The  vapor  from  an  open  cup 
which  he  used  in  performing  this  task  consequently  took  fire.  A 
slight  explosion  occurred,  and  some  light  and  inflammable  draperies 
in  the  booth  were  instantly  ignited.  The  rest  of  the  story  the 
readers  of  the  Tribune  remember  only  too  well. 

The  Lumiere  Brothers,  known  the  world  over  for  their  experi¬ 
ments  in  photography  and  for  the  manufacture  of  photographic 
apparatus,  were  the  first  to  introduce  the  cinematograph  in  France. 
They  did  not  furnish  or  operate  the  instrument  used  at  the  Charity 
Bazaar.  Whether  they  ever  made  use  of  the  ether  saturator  at  all  is 
not  quite  clear,  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  they  both  produced  and 
sold  to  their  customers  this  particular  device.  However  this  may 
be,  they  now  take  pains  to  advertise  that  their  cinematograph  is 
furnished  with  electric  light  only,  and  therefore  is  much  safer  than 
the  apparatus  marketed  by  irresponsible  imitators.  The  variety 
theatres  in  New  York  which  have  been  exhibiting  animated  pictures 
by  means  of  biographs  and  veriscopes  have  never  used  any  other 
light.  In  fact,  the  electric  arc  appears  to  be  a  necessity  in  large 
halls.  It  is  only  in  small  places  that  the  lime  light  would  be  ade¬ 
quate.  Before  leaving  this  phase  of  the  matter,  it  may  be  well  to 
remark  that  ether  saturators  have  had  quite  a  sale  in  the  United 
States  within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  and,  in  the  hands  of  a 
careful  operator  are  as  safe  as  the  old  oxyhydrogen  bags. 

Another  peril,  inherent  in  the  cinematograph  itself  has  not  yet 
been  fully  provided  against.  The  transparent,  flexible  strip  on 
which  the  train  of  pictures  is  impressed  is  made  of  celluloid,  a  sub¬ 
stance  which  is  almost  as  inflammable  as  gun-cotton,  its  chief  con¬ 
stituent.  Great  heat  is  produced  by  the  concentration  of  the  rays 
in  an  old-fashioned  magic  lantern.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  glass 
slide  to  crack  in  consequence.  If  the  slide  has  been  made  by  what 
photographers  call  the  “  wet  process,”  the  moisture  between  the 
picture  and  the  cover  plate  will  often  boil  enough  to  ruin  the  slide. 
This  is  a  comparatively  trifling  matter,  though,  compared  with  the 
sudden  ignition  of  a  strip  of  combustible  material.  The  latter  occur¬ 
rence  may  lead  to  a  serious  conflagration,  to  say  nothing  of  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  film  itself. 

A  number  of  precautions  are  now  being  taken  by  manufacturers  of 
lanterns  for  projecting  “  animated  pictures  ”  to  prevent  mishap  from 
this  cause.  The  Lumieres  substitute  for  the  condensing  lens,  right 
in  front  of  their  arc-light,  a  hollow  glass  globe  or  balloon,  filled  with 
water.  This  absorbs  much  of  the  heat,  while  transmitting  the  lumi¬ 
nous  rays.  At  another  point,  between  the  lantern  and  the  film,  they 
interpose  a  small  ground  glass  screen,  which  is  dropped  down  into 
position  whenever  the  film  is  permitted  to  remain  stationary  for 
more  than  a  few  seconds.  This  adjunct  is  brought  into  play  while 
the  apparatus  is  being  adjusted  for  service,  or  when  one  film  is 
being  exchanged  for  another.  "1  hen,  just  as  the  operator  gets  ready 
to  exhibit  a  fresh  series  of  pictures,  the  screen  is  swung  out  of  the 
way.  The  rapid  movement  of  the  strip  thereafter  leaves  no  portion 
of  it  exposed  to  the  heat  for  more  than  a  small  fraction  of  a  second. 
Certain  American  manufacturers  of  cinematographs  have  introduced 
a  small  glass  receptacle  containing  alum  water  in  the  line  of  the 
rays  to  absorb  the  heat.  This  device  has  flat  walls,  instead  of  being 
spherical. 

The  number  of  accidents  which  have  occurred  as  a  result  of  the 
inflammable  nature  of  the  cinematograph  films  is  surprisingly  small 
thus  far.  The  precautions  just  described  have  proved  serviceable 
no  doubt  in  rendering  them  infrequent.  Absolute  safety,  however, 
will  not  be  secured  until  incombustible  material  is  used  in  making 
the  films.  A  number  of  inventors  claimed  within  the  last  year  that 
they  had  discovered  a  process  lor  treating  celluloid  so  that  it  would 
not  burn.  The  lesson  of  the  Charity  Bazaar  catastrophe  will  not 
have  been  fully  learned  until  in  this  way  or  some  other  the  cinema¬ 
tograph  film  is  rendered  fireproof. 


Thanks  to  the  Life  Underwriters’  Association  of  Chicago  for 
copies  of  the  11  Chronicle,”  March  to  June. 
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Law  Department. 

Supreme  Court  of  Mississippi. 

Boyd  v.  Mississippi  Home  Insurance  Company. 

Decision  rendered  March  29,  1897. 

The  policy  on  a  paster  denominated  ”  Form  for  Gin  Houses  and  Contents  ”  in¬ 
sured  cotton  seed,  and  also  cotton  “  in  cotton  house  adjacent  to  gin,”  and  follow¬ 
ing  this  in  print  after  a  blank  for  total  loss  and  value  of  the  things  insured,  were 
the  words  “  all  while  contained  in  the  above-described  gin-house  building.”  The 
gin-house  building  was  not  insured. 

Held,  That  the  policy  when  ambiguous  must  be  construed  most  strongly  in  favor 
of  the  insured,  and  with  regard  to  the  nature  and  uses  of  the  property  and  the 
custom  of  the  country. 

Held ,  That  cotton  in  the  gin  house  building  was  covered. 

Whitfield,  J.  Boyd  was  insured  against  loss  by  fire  on  cotton 
seed  to  the  extent  of  $100,  and  on  cotton  to  the  extent  of  $400.  The 
particular  part  of  the  policy  brought  under  review  is  pasted  in  the 
face  of  the  policy,  and  denominated,  “  Form  for  Gin  Houses  and 
Contents”;  and  the  controversy  is  as  to  whether  the  policy  covered 
the  property,  it  being  destroyed  while  in  the  gin-house  building. 
The  property  so  destroyed  consisted  of  23  tons  of  cotton  seed, of  the 
value  of  5184.13 ;  13  bales  of  lint  cotton,  of  the  value  of  $600  ;  one 
bale  of  unbaled  lint  cotton,  of  the  value  of  550  ;  and  one  bale  of  un¬ 
ginned  seed  cotton,  of  the  value  of  $50 — the  total  value  of  $934.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  cotton  seed,  unginned  cotton,  and  ginned  cot¬ 
ton,  baled  and  unbailed,  were  destroyed.  The  gin-house  building 
was  “  a  two-story  frame,  steam-power,  gin-house  building,  with  wood 
roof,”  and  was  not  itself  insured.  The  “form”  referred  to  con¬ 
tained  separate  specifications  for  the  building  and  a  variety  of  con¬ 
tents.  The  only  “  contents  ”  insured  in  this  policy  were  cotton  seed, 
in  one  specification,  and  “  cotton,  ginned  and  unginned,  baled  and 
unbaled,”  in  another  specification,  at  the  end  of  which  specification 
follow  the  words,  in  writing,  “  in  cotton  house  adjacent  to  gin.” 
The  additional  words  do  not  follow  the  specification  as  to  the  cotton 
seed.  Cotton  seed  to  the  value  of  $100  was  insured,  and  cotton  of 
the  kind  described  to  the  value  of  5400.  Just  after  the  last  specifi¬ 
cation,  “cotton,  ginned  or  unginned,”  etc.,  “in  cotton  house  adjacent 
to  gin,”  follows,  in  print,  a  blank  for  total  dollars  in  value  of  the 
things  insured,  and  the  words,  in  print,  “all  while  contained  in  the 
above-described  gin-house  building.”  There  then  follows  a  prohi¬ 
bition  against  the  use  of  artificial  light,  or  the  operating  of  the  ma¬ 
chinery  at  night,  without  indorsed  permit,  and  against  smoking  “  in 
or  about  the  building,”  meaning,  of  course,  the  “steam-power  gin- 
house  building.”  When  destroyed,  the  property  was  in  the  gin- 
house  building,  and  the  contention  is  that  the  policy  does  not  cover 
the  property  while  contained  in  the  gin-house  building.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  construction  is  technical,  to  the  last  degree,  in  favor  of  the 
insurer,  and  is  wholly  untenable.  There  are  two  fundamental  rules 
governing  the  construction  of  fire-insurance  policies  :  First,  since 
these  policies  are  usually  prepared  by  the  insurer,  the  construction 
is  to  be  made  most  strongly  against  the  insurer  in  favor  of  the 
assured.  Second,  such  policies  must  always  be  construed  with 
reference  to  the  nature  and  kind  of  property  insured,  the  uses  to 
which  it  is  ordinarily,  within  the  common  knowledge  of  men,  put, 
and  the  custom  of  the  country  in  dealing  with  it,  and  the  parties  to 
such  contracts  must  be  held  to  have  all  this  in  view  in  making  the 
contract.  These  propositions  are  most  abundantly  supported  by  the 
highest  authority,  and  are  now  thoroughly  settled.  See,  especially, 
Noyes  v.  Insurance  Co.  (64  Wis.,  415),  where  the  authorities  are 
elaborately  collated  and  discussed.  Where  a  sealskin  dolman  was 
insured  “  while  contained  in  a  dwelling  house,”  but  was  burned  at  a 
furrier’s,  though  the  risk  was  greater  there,  the  insurer  was  held 
liable  :  Case  supra.  Where  the  policy  insured  “seven  horses  .  .  . 
situated  section  22,”  etc.,  and  they  were  burned  up  at  a  hotel  not  on 
section  22  ;  where  a  policy  insured  live  stock  on  premises  situated  on 
sections  7,  76,  27,  and  a  horse  was  killed  six  miles  distant  from  the 
place  ;  where  a  policy  insured  a  phaeton  “contained  in  a  barn,”  and 
the  vehicle  was  destroyed  while  in  a  carriage  shop,  while  undergo¬ 
ing  repairs;  where  a  policy  insured  “ family  wearing  apparel  con¬ 
tained  in  two-story  frame  building  on  lot  6,”  etc.,  and  the  apparel 
was  burned  while  the  owner  was  riding  in  a  sleigh  ;  where  the  policy 
insured  a  threshing  machine  “stored  in  barn  on  section  36,  T.  23, 
K.  28,”  etc.,  and  the  machine  was  burned  while  standing  in  a  field 
on  that  section;  and  where  the  policy  insured  mules  as  being  all 
contained  in  a  certain  barn,  and  while  such  barn  was  being  repaired 
the  mules  were  removed  to  another  barn  on  same  section,  where 
they  were  burned  up — in  all  these  cases  the  insurers  were  held  liable  : 
Peterson  v.  Insurance  Co.,  24  Iowa,  494  ;  Mills  v.  Insurance  Co.,  37 


Iowa,  400  ;  McCluer  v.  Insurance  Co.,  43  Iowa,  349  ;  Longueville  v. 
Assurance  Co.,  51  Iowa,  553;  Everett  v.  Insurance  Co.,  21  Minn., 
76;  Holbrook  v.  Insurance  Co.,  25  Minn.,  229  ;  Langworthy  v.  Insur¬ 
ance  Co.,  85  N.  Y.,  632  ;  Degraff  v.  Insurance  Co.,  8  Am.  St.  Rep., 
685  (a  very  instructive  case,  directly  in  point);  11  Am.  &  Eng.  Enc. 
Law,  p.  289,  and  note  2,  tit.  “  Location.”  The  principle  of  these 
cases  is  obvious.  Wearing  apparel  is  to  be  worn  on  the  person,  and 
phaetons  are  to  be  ridden  in,  and  mules  are  to  be  used  in  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  crops,  and  threshing  machines  are  to  be  taken  to  the  fields 
where  threshing  is  to  be  done  ;  and,  though  policies  may  refer  to 
them  as  in  or  contained  in  particular  houses,  the  insurers  necessarily 
know — what  all  men  commonly  know — that  such  uses  will  be  made 
of  them,  and  are  liable,  though  they  be  destroyed  elsewhere,  if  they 
are  put  to  such  customary  use  only.  So,  here,  “the  cotton  house 
adjacent  to  the  gin”  was  manifestly  a  cotton  house  used  to  hold 
seed  cotton  ;  not  ginned  cotton  or  cotton  seed,  or  ginned  cotton 
baled.  Lint  cotton  is  not  usually  mixed  with  seed  cotton  or  cotton 
seed  or  baled  cotton.  The  seed  cotton,  after  being  ginned,  would 
not  usually  be  put  back  with  cotton  in  the  seed.  This  policy  is  an 
open  one,  covering  any  cotton  seed  during  its  life,  from  the  1st  of 
October,  1895,  to  the  1st  of  October,  1896,  to  the  amount  of  $ioo,  and 
any  cotton,  ginned  and  unginned,  baled  and  unbaled,  to  the  amount 
of  $400.  The  contemplation  was,  necessarily,  that  the  farmer  would 
gin  up  the  particular  quantity  of  cotton  in  the  cotton  house  resulting 
in  lint  and  seed,  and  bale  the  lint,  and  fill  the  cotton  house  again. 
The  risk  insured  against  manifestly  was  the  danger  of  fire  from  the 
steam-power  gin,  resulting  from  friction,  etc. — a  well-known  danger 
in  a  cotton-farming  community.  It  is  just  as  illogical  to  suppose 
that  the  parties  to  this  contract  intended  the  particular  lot  of  cotton 
in  the  seed  to  remain  in  the  cotton  house,  and  to  be  covered  by  the 
policy  only  if  it  remained  there,  as  it  would  have  been  to  suppose 
that  in  the  cases  cited  the  phaeton  or  wearing  apparel  or  live  stock 
were  so  to  remain  at  the  place  in  which  they  were  when  insured.  In 
all  these  cases  the  statement  that  the  property  is  in,  or  contained 
in,  a  particular  house,  is  not  a  promissory  stipulation  or  warranty 
that  the  property  will  remain  there  at  all  times  during  the  life  of  the 
policy,  but  is  used  merely  to  identify  the  particular  property  insured. 
Nor  do  we  think  appellee  is  aided  by  a  sound  technical  construction, 
even.  That  construction  would  not  take  the  clauses  of  this  policy, 
separately,  disconnected  from  each  other,  but  according  to  the  estab¬ 
lished  canon  of  construction,  together,  and,  so  taken,  construe  the 
whole  policy  so  as,  if  reasonably  it  can  be  done,  to  uphold  it  and 
prevent  a  forfeiture.  So  read,  the  policy  reads,  literally :  “$400  on 
cotton,  ginned  and  unginned,  baled  and  unbaled,  in  cotton  house  ad¬ 
jacent  to  gin,  all  while  contained  in  the  above-described  gin-house 
building”;  that  is,  the  cotton  that  was,  when  the  policy  was  written, 
and  that  might  from  time  to  time,  within  its  life,  be  put,  in  the  cotton 
house  adjacent  to  the  gin,  while  contained  in  the  gin-house  building, 
in  its  ordinary  use  while  being  converted  into  seed  and  lint  and 
baled  cotton.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  cotton  seed,  on  any  construc¬ 
tion,  is  in  the  gin-house  building.  The  argument  that  the  words,  « in 
the  cotton  house  adjacent  to  the  gin,”  because  in  writing,  control 
the  words  following,  “  all  while  contained  in  the  above-described 
gin-house  building,”  invokes  a  well-known  rule,  but  one  applicable 
only  where  there  is  irreconcilable  conflict  between  a  printed  and  a 
written  clause.  There  is  no  such  necessary  conflict  between  the 
clauses  here.  They  are  perfectly  harmonious,  when  construed  with 
reference  to  the  nature  of  the  property,  its  ordinary  uses,  in  prepa¬ 
ration  for  market.  In  Insurance  Co.  v.  Hazelet,  one  clause  worked 
absolute  forfeiture  upon  a  certain  contingency,  but  another  secured, 
upon  the  same  contingency,  “  a  surrender  value.”  The  court  said 
(105  Ind.,  at  page  216,  4  N.  E.,  584):  “  When  a  party  uses  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  his  liability  having  two  meanings,  one  broader  and  one  more 
narrow,  and  each  equally  probable,  he  cannot,  after  an  acceptance 
by  the  other  contracting  party,  set  up  the  narrow  construction.  The 
policy  before  us  having  been  presumably  prepared  by  the  company, 
and  containing  on  its  face  inconsistent  and  ambiguous  stipulations 
as  to  the  consequences,  the  meaning  most  favorable  to  the  assured 
must  be  attributed  to  it.  To  hold  otherwise  would  be  to  give  a  con¬ 
struction  to  the  contract  which  would  enable  the  insurance  company 
to  exercise  its  option,  after  having  collected  premiums,  to  insist 
upon  a  forfeiture  or  not,  according  to  its  pleasure.”  In  the  case  at 
bar  the  only  “probable”  meaning  is  the  one  we  have  put  upon  the 
terms  of  the  policy.  But  the  principle  announced  in  the  case  cited 
shows  that,  were  the  clauses  ambiguous,  the  construction  should  be 
still  in  favor  of  the  assured.  On  either  view,  indisputably,  the 
appellee  is  liable  for  the  $500.  The  judgment  is  reversed,  the  de¬ 
murrer  overruled,  and  the  cause  remanded. 
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PENNSYLVANIA'S  ALIEN  TAX  LAW. 

In  anticipation  of  the  full  text  of  the  decision  of  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court  at  Pittsburgh  we  copy  from  the  'Journal  of  Commerce 
the  following  notes  relative  to  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  Alien 
Tax  Law  of  Pennsylvania. 

Judge  Acheson,  after  reciting  the  first  section  of  the  Act,  which 
provides  “  That  all  persons,  firms,  associations  or  corporations  em¬ 
ploying  one  or  more  foreign-born,  unnaturalized  male  persons  over 
2 1  years  of  age  shall  be  taxed  3  cents  per  day  for  each,”  states  :  “  It 
is  further  provided  by  the  Act  that  all  persons,  firms,  associations 
and  corporations  shall  have  a  right  to  deduct  the  amount  of  the  tax 
provided  for  in  this  Act  from  the  wages  of  any  and  all  employes  for 
the  use  of  the  proper  county  and  school  district,  as  aforesaid.”  As 
the  employer  is  authorized  by  the  Act  to  deduct  from  the  wages  of 
the  employe  the  prescribed  tax,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  tax  is  upon 
the  employe,  and  not  upon  the  employer.  Bell’s  Gap  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany  v.  Pennsylvania,  134  U.  S.,  232,  239. 

The  Court  is  here  called  upon  to  consider  whether  these  provi- 
visions  of  this  Act  are  in  conflict  with  the  United  States  Constitu¬ 
tion.  He  quotes  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  and  says: 

“  Mr.  Justice  Field,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  as  follows,  said  : 

‘The  Fourteenth  Amendment  undoubtedly  intended  not  only  that 
there  should  be  no  arbitrary  deprivation  of  life  or  liberty, orarbitrary 
spoliation  of  property,  but  that  equal  protection  and  security  should 
be  given  to  all  under  like  circumstances  in  the  enjoyment  of  their 
personal  and  civil  rights  ;  that  all  persons  should  be  equally  entitled 
to  pursue  their  happiness  and  acquire  and  enjoy  property;  that  no 
impediment  should  be  interposed  to  the  pursuits  of  any  one,  except 
as  applied  to  the  same  pursuits  by  others  under  like  circumstances; 
that  no  greater  burdens  should  be  laid  upon  one  than  are  laid  upon 
others  in  the  same  calling  and  condition,  and  that  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  criminal  justice  no  different  or  higher  punishment  should  be 
imposed  upon  one  than  such  as  is  prescribed  to  all  for  like  offenses.’ 

Congress  has  enforced  the  above  quoted  provisions  of  the  Four¬ 
teenth  Amendment  by  legislation.  This  statute,  following  in  this 
regard  the  constitutional  provisions  themselves,  embraces  within  its 
protection  not  citizens  merely,  but  ‘  persons  ’  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States.” 

The  question  of  the  extent  of  the  application  of  these  constitu¬ 
tional  provisions  with  respect  to  persons  was  before  the  Supreme 
Court  in  Yick  Wo  v.  Hopkins,  118  U.  S.,  356,  369,  and  it  was  there 
decided  that  the  guarantees  of  protection  contained  in  the  Four¬ 
teenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  embraced  subjects  of  the 
Emperor  of  China  residing  in  the  State  of  California.  Mr.  Justice 
Matthews  ruled  that  the  provisions  are  universal  in  their  application 
to  all  persons  “within  the  territorial  jurisdiction,  without  regard  to 
any  differences  of  race,  of  color,  or  of  nationality,  and  the  equal  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  laws  is  a  pledge  of  the  protection  of  equal  laws.” 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  embraces 
the  case  of  the  present  plaintiff,  who,  although  a  British  subject,  is 
and  since  about  April  2,  1893,  has  been  a  resident  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  whose  right  to  reside  within  the  United  States  is 
secured  to  him  by  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain. 

Can  the  tax  laid  by  the  Pennsylvania  Act  of  June  15,  1897,  be  sus¬ 
tained  consistently  with  the  principle  enunciated  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  cases  which  have  arisen  under  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  ?  I  think  not.  This  lax,  as  we  have  seen, 
is  imposed  “  at  the  rate  of  3  cents  per  day  for  each  day  each  of  such 
foreign  unnaturalized  male  persons  may  be  employed.” 

The  tax  is  of  an  unusual  character  and  is  directed  against  and  con¬ 
fined  to  a  particular  class  of  persons.  Evidently  the  Act  is  intended 
to  hinder  the  employment  of  foreign-born  unnaturalized  male  per¬ 
sons  over  21  years  of  age.  The  Act  is  hostile  to  and  discriminates 
against  such  persons.  It  interposes  to  the  pursuit  by  them  of  their 
lawful  avocations  obstacles  to  which  others  under  like  circumstances 
are  not  subjected.  It  imposes  upon  these  persons  burdens  which 
are  not  laid  upon  others  in  the  same  calling  and  condition.  The  tax 
is  an  arbitrary  deduction  from  the  daily  wages  of  a  particular  class 
of  persons.  Now,  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  declared  by  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  secures  to  each  person 
of  a  State  within  its  jurisdiction  exemption  from  any  burdens  or 
charges  other  than  such  as  are  equally  laid  upon  all  others  under 
like  circumstances.  (The  Railroad  Tax  cases,  13  F.  R.  722,  733.) 
The  court  there,  in  discussing  the  prohibitions  of  the  amendment, 
said  :  “  Unequal  exactions  in  every  form,  or  under  any  pretense,  are 


absolutely  forbidden,  and  of  course,  unequal  taxation, for  it  is  in  that 
form  that  oppressive  burdens  are  usually  laid.” 

It  is  idle  to  suggest  that  the  case  in  hand  is  one  of  proper  legisla¬ 
tive  classification.  A  valid  classification  for  the  purposes  of  taxa¬ 
tion  must  have  a  just  and  reasonable  basis,  which  is  lacking  here 
(Gulf,  Colorado  &  Santa  Fe  Railway  Company  v.  Ellis,  165  United 
States  150,  165). 

Mr.  Justice  Brewer  then  said:  “It  is  apparent  that  the  mere  fact 
of  classification  is  not  sufficient  to  relieve  a  statute  from  the  reach 
of  the  equality  clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  and  that  in  all 
cases  it  must  appear  not  only  that  a  classification  has  been  made, 
but  also  that  it  is  one  based  upon  some  reasonable  ground — 
some  difference  which  bears  a  just  and  proper  relation  to  the  at¬ 
tempted  classification— and  is  not  a  mere  arbitrary  selection.”  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  the  Act  of  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  of  June  15,  1897,  here  in  question,  is  in  conflict  with  the 
Constitution  and  Laws  of  the  United  States  and  cannot  be  sustained. 
The  demurrer  to  the  bill  of  complaint  is,  therefore,  overruled. 


More  of  the  curious  risks  offered  at  Lloyd’s  have  been  unearthed 
by  a  contemporary.  Quotations  have  been  asked  for  the  insurance 
of  a  herd  of  working  elephants  in  the  east,  to  cover  a  period  of 
twelve  months.  Mares  and  foals  are  insured  for  the  foaling  peiiod 
and  for  a  month  after.  The  voice  of  a  prima  donna  has  been  insured. 
For  a  number  of  years  Lloyd’s  have  insured  a  tradesman  against 
the  risk  of  the  possible  fall  of  a  monument  near  his  shop.  Indeed 
an  energetic  broker  has  declared  that  he  can  cover  sixty  different 
contingencies,  apart  from  fire  and  marine  risks,  by  insurance  at 
Lloyd’s. — Manchester  Policyholder. 


Journalistic  enterprise  has  led  to  a  curious  insurance  case  in 
Paris.  M.  Henri  Martin,  chief  editor  of  the  Courier  de  Lyon ,  was 
found  dead  in  his  room,  hanging  from  a  cord  passed  over  a  hook  in 
the  ceiling  and  attached  to  a  dog  collar  round  his  neck.  His  life 
was  insured  for  30,000  francs,  which  the  insurance  company  refuses 
to  pay  on  the  ground  that  he  committed  suicide.  He  had,  however, 
been  publishing  articles  on  the  scientific  side  of  hanging,  and  was 
preparing  one  describing  the  sensations  of  a  hanged  man.  The 
counsel  for  his  family  will  contend  that  he  was  making  experiments 
on  himself,  and  that  his  death  was  accidental. 


Amongst  the  numerous  incidents  of  late  years  dealing  with  the 
abuse  of  life  assurance,  the  following,  related  by  the  Berlin  corres¬ 
pondent  of  the  British  Medical  Journal,  deserves  a  place  in  the  front 
rank:  “A  Hamburg  practitioner  was  consulted  by  a  young  married 
lady,  who  complained  of  terrible  hallucinations,  driving  her  to 
suicide.  Beyond  the  hallucinations  complained  of,  there  seemed 
nothing  to  indicate  mental  disease  ;  but  a  sudden  light  dawned  on 
Ur.  D.,  when,  in  the  course  of  further  conversation,  his  patient  told 
him  two  facts — one  that  her  husband  had  lately  insured  her  life  for 
a  large  sum,  and  the  second  that  he  was  fond  of  making  hypnotic 
experiments.  Dr.  D.  found  it  easy  to  hypnotize  his  patient,  but  met 
with  obstinate  resistance  when  he  commanded  her  to  divulge  what 
had  been  suggested  to  her  to  do.  He  at  last  overcame  the  resist¬ 
ance  of  his  patient,  who  acknowledged  that  her  husband  had  com¬ 
manded  her  to  commit  suicide  after  two  months,  and  to  keep  his 
command  secret  from  everyone.  The  insurance  company  is  one 
that  pays  even  in  cases  of  suicide,  if  the  suicide  be  committed  more 
than  two  months  after  insurance.” — Insurance  Post,  London. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  agency  appointments  made  by  the 
American  Union  Life  Insurance  Company: 


Frank  R.  Alderman, 
Jesse  Batz, 

Jasper  S.  Munsell, 
George  Newton, 
John  P.  Bracken, 
Josef  Sedlacek, 
William  Remlein, 
John  P.  Morrow, 

D.  H.  Rasbach, 

T.  M.  Lauren, 
Walter  F.  Burleigh, 


Detroit,  Mich. 
Hawkinsville,  Ga. 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Gallitzin,  Pa. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

it 

New  York  City. 
Canastota,  N.  Y. 
Auburn,  “ 
Ticonderoga,  “ 


The  company  received  in  applications  during  the  month  of 
August  #1,325,000  as  compared  with  #320,000  received  during  the 
same  month  in  1896.  During  the  months  of  June,  July  and  August, 
1897,  the  American  Union  wrote  #3,560,000,  while  during  the  same 
months  in  1896  it  wrote  #1,316,000. 
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Medical  Department. 


THE  CHANCES  OF  DEATH. 

Professor  Carl  Pearson,  of  the  chair  of  Applied  Mathematics  in 
University  College,  London,  has  been  publishing  some  remarkable 
essays  which  place  him  in  the  line  of  successorship  to  Professor 
DeMorgan.  In  a  series  of  mathematical  calculations  whereof  we 
have  the  outcome  in  the  paper  called  “The  Chances  of  Death,”  his 
investigations  on  the  mortality  statistics  furnished  by  the  Registrar- 
General  have  led  him  to  some  very  definite  conclusions  with  regard 
to  the  chances  of  death  at  different  ages.  Instead  of  seven  he 
would  reckon  five  ages  of  man,  corresponding  to  the  periods  of 
infancy,  of  childhood,  of  youth,  of  maturity  or  middle  age,  and  of 
senility  or  old  age.  In  the  case  of  each  of  these  periods,  he  finds  a 
perfectly  regular  chance  distribution  centering  at  a  given  age,  and 
tailing  off  on  either  side,  according  to  a  perfectly  clear  mathematical 
law.  The  bulk  of  infantile  mortality  lies,  it  seems,  in  the  first  dim 
stages  of  life,  and  the  center  of  death’s  aim  is  the  beginning  of  the 
last  ante-natal  month.  The  marksman  combines  intense  concentra¬ 
tion  with  extreme  deadliness.  He  is  very  close  to  infantile  life  and 
unremitting  in  his  destructiveness.  A  peculiarity  of  his  blows  is 
that  they  are  dealt  alike  at  ante-natal  and  post-natal  life.  The 
sources,  therefore,  of  this  mortality  must  be  sought  for  in  causes 
common  to  both  periods.  These  causes  must  be  inevitably  asso¬ 
ciated  with  parentage.  Bad  parentage  is  largely  the  source  of  this 
great  infantile  mortality;  bad  parentage,  showing  itself  not  only 
physically,  but  mentally,  in  the  want  of  proper  care  of  the  young 
life,  is  the  one  possible  cause  of  death  continuous  from  the  ante¬ 
natal  to  the  post-natal  period.  The  marksman,  Death,  strikes  down 
the  young  life  with  the  bones  of  its  ancestors.  The  maximum  dead¬ 
liness  of  the  marksman  who  aims  at  children  is  nearly  three  and  a 
half  times  as  great  as  that  of  him  who  aims  at  youth.  His  weapon 
is  more  like  the  Maxim  gun  than  the  bow,  and  it  is  only  the  concen¬ 
trated  character  of  his  attack  which  enables  us  to  pass  rapidly 
through  the  sphere  of  his  destructive  powers  without  appalling  loss. 
As  it  is,  in  England  about  a  quarter  and  in  France  nearer  a  third  of 
all  persons  born  die  as  infants.  A  comparatively  small  reduction  in 
the  number  of  infants  who  die  would  be  a  readier  means  of  checking 
the  decline  in  the  French  population  than  any  plan  for  fostering  a 
higher  birth  rate.  Prof.  Pearson  tries  to  translate  the  results  of  his 
mathematical  investigations  into  a  pictorial  conception  which  may  be 
substituted  for  the  old  medieval  notion  of  the  Dance  of  Death. 
Our  ancestors  were  correct  in  supposing  the  frequency  of  death 
to  be  a  chance  distribution,  but  we  now  know  that  such  a  distribu¬ 
tion  follows  regular  laws,  and  our  author  would  have  us  picture  to 
ourselves  this  regularity  by  thinking  of  death  as  a  marksman  with  a 
certain  skewness  of  aim  and  a  certain  precision  of  weapon.  “Sup¬ 
pose  we  imagine,”  he  says,  “a  thousand  babes  to  start  together 
along  the  bridge  or  causeway  of  life.  The  length  of  that  bridge 
shall  represent  the  maximum  duration  of  life,  and  our  cohort  shall 
march  slowly  across  it,  completing  the  journey  in  something,  per¬ 
haps,  over  a  hundred  years.  No,  the  cohort  will  not  complete  the 
journey,  but  only  the  veriest  remnant  of  the  thousand  who  started 
together.  At  each  step,  Death,  the  marksman,  takes  his  aim,  and, 
one  by  one,  individuals  fall  out  of  the  ranks  ;  terribly  many  in  early 
infancy,  many  in  childhood,  fewer  in  youth,  more  again  in  middle 
age,  but  many  more  still  in  old  age.  At  every  step  forward  the 
target  alters  ;  those  who  fall  at  20  cannot,  of  course.be  aimed  at 
forty  years  later,  and  the  long  line  of  life  which  serves  Death  as  a 
target  is  reduced  almost  to  nothing  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  bridge 
of  life.”  Artistically,  we  can  no  longer  think  of  death  as  striking 
chaotically  ;  we  have  to  regard  his  aim  as  perfectly  regular  in  the 
mass,  if  unpredictable  in  the  individual  instances.  It  is  no  longer 
the  Dance  of  Death  which  pictures  for  us  the  Great  Despoiler  carry¬ 
ing  off  indiscriminately  the  old  and  the  young,  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
the  toiler  and  the  idler,  the  babe  and  its  grandsire.  We  see  some¬ 
thing  quite  different;  the  cohort  of  a  thousand  tiny  mites  starting 
across  the  bridge  of  life  and  growing  in  stature  as  they  advance,  till, 
at  the  far  end  of  the  bridge,  we  see  only  the  gray  beard  and  the 
“lean  and  slippered  pantaloon.”  As  they  pass  along  the  causeway 
the  throng  is  more  and  more  thinned  ;  five  Deaths  are  posted  at  dif¬ 
ferent  stages  of  the  route  by  the  side  of  the  bridge,  and  with  differ¬ 
ent  skewness  of  aim  and  different  weapons  of  precision  they  fire  at 
the  human  targets  till  none  remains  to  reach  the  end  of  the  cause¬ 
way,  the  limit  of  life. 


Old  Age  in  Massachusetts. — Late  Statistics  Show  that 
Women  there  Outrank  Men  in  Longevity. — The  census  of  1895 
reveals  the  presence  of  35  centenarians  in  the  State.  Eighteen  of 
of  them  were  native  and  17  foreign  born,  which  is  more  than  the 
share  of  the  alien  born,  who  constitute  considerably  less  than  one- 
half  the  total  population.  Thirty  of  the  35  were  women,  but  the 
oldest  one  of  all,  hi  years,  was  a  man.  The  census  of  1885  found 
43  persons  100  years  old  and  more  in  the  State,  the  oldest  then  like¬ 
wise  being  in  years  of  age.  Then,  also,  the  women  greatly  out¬ 
ranked  the  men  in  longevity,  34  of  the  43  being  females. 

It  is  an  old  fact  of  social  statistics,  however,  that  women  in  ad¬ 
vanced  age  greatly  outnumber  the  men.  The  disparity  among  the 
centenarians  is  little  more  marked  than  among  those  of  80  or  90 years 
and  over.  The  1895  census  reports  a  total  of  1592  persons  in  the 
State  who  were  90  years  of  age  and  over,  and  of  this  number  no  less 
than  1122  were  women.  That  excessive  proportion  of  the  foreign 
born  which  we  find  among  the  centenarians,  however,  does  not  pre¬ 
vail  in  the  advanced  ages  under  100.  Of  the  18,510  persons  in  the 
Commonwealth  in  1895  giving  an  age  of  80  years  or  more,  14,380 
were  native  born  and  only  4130  foreign,  which  indicates  that  the 
native  element  is  not  comparatively  deficient  in  vitality. 

Going  back  twenty  years  to  embrace  the  reports  of  three  State 
enumerations  we  have  the  following  figures  relating  to  the  number 
and  sex  of  persons  90  years  old  and  more: 

Males.  Females.  Total. 


l87S . 326  715  !°4I 

1885 . 382  922  1304 

1895 . 470  1122  1592 


The  women  more  than  hold  their  own  in  this  contest  with  the 
years.  In  1875  the  men  constituted  31.3  per  cent  of  the  nonogenarian 
group  ;  in  1885  only  29.3  percent,  and  in  1895  29.5  per  cent. 

The  easier  life  of  the  time,  the  shorter  hours  of  labor,  the  greater 
attention  given  to  bodily  health,  and  the  advances  made  in  medical 
science  and  sanitation  may  be  gradually  raising  the  average  age  of 
man,  but  the  effect  is  not  yet  observable  in  an  absolute  enlargement 
of  the  nonogenarian  group  in  Massachusetts.  The  percentage  of 
increase  in  their  numbers  since  1875  is  just  about  the  same  as  the 
increase  in  the  total  population.  In  1875  the  persons  90  years  and 
more  of  age  constituted  about  of  1  per  cent ;  in  1885  it  was  just 
a  slight  gain,  but  in  1895  the  percentage  falls  again  to  about  T^. 
— Springfield  Republican. 


Examining  Physician  only  an  Agent. — An  examining  physi¬ 
cian  employed  by  a  life  insurance  company  examined  an  applicant 
for  insurance  on  January  30th,  and  on  February  4th  returned  to  the 
company  a  certificate  that  he  had  found  the  insured  to  be  in  sound 
health.  February  nth  the  company  issued  a  policy  containing  the 
provision  that  “no  obligation  is  assumed  by  this  company  prior  to 
the  date  hereof,  nor  unless  on  said  date  the  insured  is  alive  and  in 
sound  health.”  It  was  subsequently  contended  that  the  company 
was  bound  by  the  examination  made  and  reported  by  its  examining 
physician,  and  that  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  prove  by  another 
physician  that  the  insured  was  not  in  good  health  when  the  policy 
was  issued.  But,  aside  from  the  possibility  that  the  insured  might 
have  been  in  good  health  January  30th  and  not  on  February  nth, 
the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts  holds,  Gallant  v.  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company,  decided  October  23,  1896,  that 
the  examining  physician  was  only  the  agent  of  the  insurance  com¬ 
pany  to  make  the  examination  and  report  the  result  of  it.  He  had 
no  authority  to  make  a  contract  of  insurance  for  the  company  in 
which  the  results  of  his  examination  should  be  conclusively  taken 
by  the  company  to  be  true.  The  company  made  its  own  contract,  a 
part  of  which  was  as  above.  If,  in  fact,  the  insured  at  that  time  was 
not  in  sound  health,  the  court  therefore  holds,  the  company  was  not 
liable  on  the  policy,  and  this  fact  could  be  shown  by  any  competent 
evidence. — Journal  American  Medical  Association. 
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HOME  LIFE 

Insurance  Company 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

(ORGANIZED  I860.) 

IS  THE  ONLY  COMPANY  ISSUING 

The  “DIVIDEND  ENDOWMENT”  Policy, 

which  is  conceded  to  be  the  most  desirable 
because  of  its 

LOW  COST  and  GUARANTEED  BENEFITS. 

Geo.  E.  Ide,  Pres.  W.  M.  St.  John,  Vice-Pres. 
Ellis  W.  Gladwin,  Sec’y. 

Wm.  A.  Marshall,  Actuary. 

F.  W.  Chapin, 

Medieal  Director. 


MUTUAL  FIRE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

(A  STOCK  CORPORATION.) 

STATEMENT,  JULY  1st,  1897. 


ASSETS. 

Capital  paid  up  in  cash .  $225,000  00 

Reserve  for  Reinsurance .  2gg,3g7  01 

“  Losses  .  7o,5g6  34 

“  “  all  other  Liabilities  ....  .  5.967  41 

Net  Surplus . .  174,075  48 

Total  Assets. .  $775,036  24 

Losses  paid  since  organization,  over . $6,500,000  00 


R.  A.  LOEWENTHAL,  President, 

WM.  A.  FRANCIS,  Secretary. 
H.  W.  EADIE,  Assistant  Secretary. 


THE  UNITED  STATES 

Fidelity  and  Guaranty  Company, 

Home  Office  : 

S.  W.  COR.  GERMAN  &  CALVERT  STS., 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Capital,  -  -  -  $500,000.00 

Stockholders’  Liability,  -  -  500,000.00 

Total  Resources,  $1,000,000.00 


Hon.  FRANK  BROWN,  President, 

Governor  of  Maryland  from  1892  to  1896. 

JOHN  R.  BLAND,  First  Vice-Prest.  and  Gen’l  Manager, 
Secretary  Merchants’  and  Manufacturers’  Association  from  1880  to  1896. 
J.  KEMP  BARTLETT,  Jr.,  Second  Vice-President. 
ALEXANDER  PAYSON  KNAPP,  Secretary. 

TOWNSEND  SCOTT,  Treasurer, 

Hon.  ISIDOR  RAYNER,  General  Counsel. 


Deposited  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  State  of  Maryland  for  the  Security  of 
all  Bondholders,  1200,000.00. 


BECOMES  SURETY  on  Bonds  of  Officers  and  Employees  of  Banks, 
Mercantile  Houses,  Railroad,  Express  and  Telegraph  Companies,  Officials 
of  States,  Cities  and  Counties,  and  for  contractors.  Also  on  Bonds  of  Ex¬ 
ecutors,  Administrators,  Guardians,  Trustees,  Receivers,  Assignees,  Com¬ 
mittees,  and  in  Replevin,  Attachment  and  Injunction  cases,  and  all 
undertakings  in  Judicial  Proceedings. 


Active  and  successful  Agents  in  all  cities  of  the  United  States 
wishing  to  represent  this  Company,  may  communicate  with  the  General 
Manager. 


“The  Leading  Fire  Insurance  Company  of  America.” 


INCORPORATED  1819.  CHARTER  PERPETUAL,. 


Cash  Capital, 

Cash  Assets, 

Total  Liabilities,  - 
Net  Surplus, 

Losses  paid  in  78  years, 


$  4,000,000  09 
11,431,184  21 
3,581,196  16 
3,849,988  50 
79,198.979  38 


WM.  B.  CLARK,  President. 


W.  H.  KING,  Secretary.  E.  O.  WEEKS,  Vice-Prest. 

A.  C.  ADAMS,  HENRY  E.  REES,  Assistant  Secretaries. 


Western  Branch,  f  Keeler  &  Gallagher, 

41 3  Vine  St.,  Cincinnati,  O.  (  General  Agents. 

Northwestern  Branch,  I  Win.  H.  Wyman,  Gen’l  Agent. 

Omaha,  Neb.  |  W.  P.  Harford,  Asst.  Gen’l  Agent. 
Pacific  Branch,  j  Boardman  and  Spencer,  General 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  (  Agents. 

Inland  Marine  j  Chicago,  Ills.,  145  La  Salle  Street. 

Department.  [  New  York,  52  William  Street. 

“A  self-made  man  must  have  a  poor  opinion  of  a  job  if  he  neg¬ 
lects  or  refuses  to  insure  it." — Phelps. 


The  National  Life 
Insurance  Company, 

MONTPELIER,  VERMONT. 

Over  Thirteen  Millions  Assets. 

“Its  contracts  are  direct,  clear  and  complete.”  All  values  endorsed 
are  absolute  guarantees  ;  nothing  estimated. 

CHARLES  DEWEY,  President.  J.  A.  DeBOER,  Secretary. 

M.  H.  GOODRICH, 

General  Agent,  Maryland  and  District  of  Columbia, 
Rooms  308,  310,  312  Merchants  National  Bank  Building, 

COR.  SOtfTn  AND  WATER  STS.  BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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Notices. 

THE 

Union  Central  Life  Insurance  Company, 

CINCINNATI,  O. 


Assets,  January  i,  i8g6  .  . . $14,555,283  63 

Surplus . . . $1,870,262  12 


NO  FLUCTUATING  SECURITIES— LARGEST  RATE  OF 
INTEREST-LOWEST  DEATH  RATE. 

Endowments  at  Life  Rates  and  Twenty  Payment  Guaranty 
Policies  Specialties. 

Large  and  increasing  Dividends  to  Policyholders.  Desirable 
Contracts  and  Good  Territory  open  for  Live  Agents. 

Address  JOHN  M.  PATTISON,  President. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 

RENEWABLE  TERM  INSURANCE. 


Issued  by  a  regular  Life  Company  with  large  assets  and  surplus. 

Policies  Participate  in  profits,  are  Non-forfeitable,  are  Renew¬ 
able  at  end  of  term  Without  re-examination,  while  the  rates  are  as 
low  as  the  Co-operative  Societies. 

Losses  paid  at  once. 

Liberal  agency  contracts  made  with  active  men.  Apply  by  letter 
to  P.  O.  Box  3005,  New  York  City. 


Statistics  show  that  over  six  policyholders  lapse  to  one  that 
dies.  Every  good  Life  Insurance  Company  pays  its  death  losses 
promptly,  but  there  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  settlements  (if  any) 
made  by  the  different  companies,  for  lapsed  or  surrendered  policies. 

Don’t  you  see  how  important  it  is  for  you  that  the  full  surrender 
value  privileges,  both  in  cash  and  in  “  paid-up  ”  insurance,  should 
be  plainly  stated  beforehand ? 

This  is  one  of  the  important  features  of  the  famous  non-forfeiture 
laws  of  Massachusetts.  There  are  other  features  just  as  important. 

Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company, 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

JOHN  A.  HALL,  President.  H.  M.  PHILLIPS,  Secretary. 

BALTIMORE  BRANCH  OFFICE, 

No.  4  South  Street. 

FRANCIS  S.  BIGGS,  Manager. 

Gentlemen  of  integrity  and  clean  records  are  invited  to  apply  for  an  agency. 

SURETY  BONDS  OF  EVERY  CLASS. 

AMERICAN  BONDING 

- AND - 

TRUST  COMPANY. 

RESOURCES  OVER  ONE  MILLION  DOLLARS. 

Approved  by  the  Courts  and  Insurance 
Departments  of  the  Several  States  as  Sole 
Surety  on  Bonds  of 

Executors,  Administrators,  Guardians, 
Trustees,  Receivers,  Assignees, 
Committees,  and  in  all  cases  in  which 
Bond  is  required. 

Accepted  as  Sole  Surety  by  the  United  States  Government  on 
Bonds  of  every  description,  and  on  Bonds  in  all  Undertakings  and 
Suits  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  in  the  Federal  Courts  through¬ 
out  the  Union. 

Issues  Surety  Bonds  for  all  Classes  of  State,  County, 
Town  and  City  Officials. 

Also  for  Officers  and  Employees  of  Banks.  Bankers.  Corporations, 
Manufacturers,  Merchants,  Societies,  Lodges,  Etc.,  Etc. 

GUARANTEES  THE  FULFILMENT  OF  CONTRACTS. 

AGENTS  EVERYWHERE. 

Home  Office,  Equitable  Building,  Baltimore. 


SEMI-MONTHLY  EDITION. 


Thirty-third  Year  of  Publication. 


Published  on  the  5th  and  20th  of  the  month,  at  No.  6  South  Street, 

Baltimore,  Md. 

CHAS.  C.  BOMBAUGH,  Editor.  JAMES  H.  McCLELLAN,  Business  Manager. 
POST  OFFICE  BOX  41. 

Subscription  per  annum  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  $3.00  ;  in 
Great  Britain,  14  s.  Advertising  Rates  on  Application. 

BALTIMORE,  OCTOBER  5,  1897. 


FOR  SALE. — An  interest  in  one  of  the  largest  local  fire  insurance  agencies  in 
Central  Pennsylvania,  none  but  the  largest  companies  represented.  The  owner  will 
remain  with  the  purchaser  and  manage  affairs. 

Address  THE  EDITOR  OF  THIS  JOURNAL. 


The  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Actuarial  Society  of  America  will 
be  held  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  October  7 
and  8.  The  place  of  meeting  will  be  in  the  building  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company.  The  customary  dinner 
will  be  served  at  the  Massasoit  House. 


At  the  outset  of  the  political  campaigns  here  and  in  other 
states  we  hear  a  great  deal  of  bossism.  With  the  offensive 
autocracy  of  the  bosses  of  both  political  parties  in  this  State, 
all  right-thinking  men  are  inexpressibly  disgusted.  But 
there  are  bosses  and  bosses.  There  are  forms  of  leadership 
to  which  we  can  gladly  pay  allegiance.  There  are  leaders 
in  church  and  state,  in  military  operations,  in  large  enter¬ 
prises,  in  directing  advance  in  new  and  untried  fields,  whom 
we  can  willingly  support  and  serve.  We  have  bosses  in 
the  insurance  business,  only  they  are  not  called  bosses.  We 
call  our  company  boss  the  one-man  power,  and  it  is  to  this 
one-man  power  that  we  are  indebted  for  building  up  corpo¬ 
rations  from  small  beginnings  to  dimensions  so  great  that 
they  are  the  admiration  of  the  world. 


President  Batterson  has  lately  been  afflicted  with  that 
want  of  correspondence  in  the  actions  of  the  muscles  of  the 
eye-balls  which  results  in  diplopia,  or  double  vision.  He 
has  been  reading  his  favorite  ancient  Greek  authors  too  far 
in  the  night,  the  time  for  rest,  and  so  he  has  to  pay  the 
penalty  of  over-exertion  and  strain.  Seeing  double  may  be 
pleasantly  illusory  in  many  ways,  for  instance,  if  one  could 
see  before  him  two  one  hundred  dollar  bank  notes  where 
there  is  but  one.  But  if  Mr.  Batterson’s  double  vision  were 
to  extend  as  far  as  Kansas,  and  he  were  forced  to  see  two 
images  of  Webb  McNall,  the  effect  would  be  disagreeable, 
to  say  the  least. 

Although  the  outbreaks  of  yellow  fever  on  the  Gulf 
Coast  have  been  slight  and  localized,  hardly  amounting  to 
the  proportions  of  an  epidemic  ;  although  in  many  cases 
pernicious  malarial  remittents  have  been  confounded  with 
yellow  fever  in  the  early  stages  but  have  not  shown  the 
iaundice  and  black  vomit  of  the  latter ;  and  although  the 
disease  has  made  its  appearance  at  so  late  a  period  and  so 
near  the  approach  of  the  frost  which  destroys  its  specific 
germ,  the  life  insurance  companies  cannot  regard  it  with 
unconcern.  They  are  not  likely  to  forget  the  epidemic  of 
1878  in  Louisiana,  Mississippi  and  Alabama,  when  the  mor¬ 
tality  was  nearly  sixteen  thousand. 
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Now  and  then  we  hear  of  some  municipality  that  in 
resentment  against  the  fire  insurance  companies  for  charging, 
as  they  allege,  exorbitant  rates,  and  thereby  making  enor¬ 
mous  profits  and  distributing  fat  dividends,  concludes  to 
transform  itself  into  an  insurance  company,  and  by  profiting 
in  like  measure,  to  lighten  the  burdens  of  the  taxpayers 
accordingly.  But  after  all  that  is  said  and  done,  all  the  way 
from  Toronto  to  Glasgow,  we  do  not  find  that  such  alder- 
manic  schemes  are  materializing  in  any  particularly  hasty 
manner.  In  fact,  they  seem  to  hasten  slowly.  When  these 
bumptious  aldermen,  in  order  to  convict  the  companies  of 
extortion  that  amounts  to  robbery,  call  for  the  records  and 
sit  down  to  prepare  their  ammunition,  they  find  the  powder 
too  damp  to  be  serviceable.  They  find  in  fire  insurance 
experience  that  there  are  losing  games  as  well  as  winning 
games,  and  that  when  the  profit  and  loss  accounts  are  bal¬ 
anced  it  too  often  occurs  that  the  atmosphere  of  the  count¬ 
ing  room  is  not  cheering  or  enlivening.  And  when  the 
alderman’s  eyes  are  awakened  to  this  atmospheric  condition 
he  naturally  asks,  if  the  business  of  fire  insurance  in  the 
hands  of  trained  and  practiced  and  accomplished  under¬ 
writers  involves  such  serious  losses,  what  may  be  expected 
of  city  fathers  who,  whatever  their  knowledge  of  political 
wire-pulling  and  log-rolling,  are  densely  ignorant  of  the 
elementary  principles  of  insurance  ? 


The  Insurance  Observer ,  London,  in  a  complimentary 
notice  of  the  “  Souvenir  Number  of  the  Weekly  Bulletin  ”  of 
the  Metropolitan  Life,  says  that  the  president,  Mr.  John  R. 
Hegeman,  is  “  probably  the  most  popular  insurance  man  in 
the  United  States.”  Well,  we  are  not  prepared  to  dispute 
this  allegation.  We  only  question  the  relative  proportion 
of  credit  to  which  Mr.  Hegeman  is  fairly  entitled.  It  is  ad¬ 
mitted  that  he  is  the  impersonation  of  amiability,  that  he  is 
permeated  from  head  to  foot  with  the  spirit  of  kindness  and 
benevolence,  that  apart  from  the  characteristic  liberality  of 
his  administration  he  is  doing  more  in  the  way  of  touching 
and  delicately  considerate  private  charity  than  any  man  of 
our  acquaintance.  But,  like  Byron’s  hunchback,  he  was 
“  born  so,”  and  he  can’t  help  following  the  bent  of  natural 
prompting.  He  is  built  that  way,  and  can  no  more  resist 
inherent  impulses  and  inspirations  than  the  leopard  can 
change  his  spots.  And  so  it  is  that  while  he  is  pushing  the 
Metropolitan  to  the  front  so  rapidly  that  the  quidnuncs  no 
longer  speak  of  the  giants  as  the  “  Big  Three,”  but  substi¬ 
tute  a  new  aggregation,  the  “  Big  Four,”  his  competitors 
are  not  stirred  with  envy,  but  they  animate  and  encourage 
with  generous  applause. 


The  “  tariff  for  revenue”  company  examiners  sent  out 
by  Webb  McNall  to  fleece  cowardly  executives,  have  evi¬ 
dently  been  encouraged  by  their  success  to  further  pro¬ 
cedure  in  the  piratical  line.  To  walk  into  an  office,  demand 
the  books,  pretend  to  look  over  them  a  few  hours,  go 
through  the  motions  of  profound  wisdom  and  hard  work, 
and  hand  in  a  bill  for  several  hundred  dollars  as  the  price 
payable  without  defalcation  for  the  little  comedy,  has  proved 
comparatively  easy  thus  far.  Companies  which  have  no 
reason  to  fear  a  rigorous  official  examination  have  submitted 
to  this  form  of  blackmailing  without  protest  in  a  way  that  is 
surprising.  But  the  doughty  McNall  struck  a  snag  when 
he  attempted  to  “  hold  up  ”  an  executive  who  is  not  made 
of  submissive  material,  to  wit,  the  venerable  Batterson. 
This  grand  old  fighter,  who  took  the  bull,  Hollingsworth, 
by  the  horns,  is  abundantly  able  to  beard  the  lion,  or  rather 
the  jackass  in  the  lion’s  skin,  McNall,  in  his  den. 


Some  of  our  esteemed  contemporaries,  in  our  view,  have 
bestowed  an  unreasonable  amount  of  attention  upon  the 
silly  utterances  of  an  obscure  German  Lutheran  parson  in 
Bristol,  Conn.,  against  future  provision  for  dependents.  It 
is  stated  that  he  denounced  the  system  of  life  insurance 
from  his  pulpit  with  such  vehemence  as  to  persuade  about 
one  hundred  of  his  congregation  to  lapse  their  life  policies. 
He  asserted  that  such  precaution  is  a  sinful  distrust  of  the 
promise  that  the  Lord  will  provide.  Why  the  insurance 
press  should  stoop  to  argument  in  such  a  case,  to  answer 
such  a  fool  according  to  his  folly,  to  expose  his  misconstruc¬ 
tion  of  Scripture  and  the  wrongfulness  of  misleading  his 
flock,  is  a  puzzle  to  those  who  consider  such  blind  bigots 
unworthy  of  notice. 

We  are  reminded  by  this  circumstance  of  the  singular 
wrongheadedness  of  the  opposition  to  anaesthesia  that  fol¬ 
lowed  the  introduction  of  sulphuric  ether  and  chloroform. 
We  were  told  by  prejudiced  obstructives  that  the  annulment 
of  physical  suffering  by  artificial  stupefaction  is  unjustifiable, 
that  pain  has  both  its  moral  and  physical  uses,  that  it  is 
a  salutary  and  conservative  manifestation  of  life  force — a 
sort  of  sentinel  on  the  watch-tower  of  morbid  conditions — 
that  anaesthetics  are  unwarrantable  luxuries,  and  that  their 
employment  is  a  wicked  escape  from  the  moral  good  that 
accrues  from  suffering,  and  is  deliberately  flying  in  the  face 
of  Providence.  When  we  consider  that  pain  is  no  longer 
an  object  of  unconquerable  terror,  that  no  longer  do  the 
quivering  and  straining  muscles,  the  deep  groan  of  fortitude, 
the  thrilling  shriek  of  agony  which  resolution  cannot  stifle, 
invest  the  work  of  the  surgeon  with  the  old-time  sad  solem¬ 
nity,  now  that  he  lulls  his  patient  into  quiet  slumber,  the 
stubborn  antagonism  to  which  we  have  referred  seems  in¬ 
credible. 

The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  such  pulpit  denunciation 
of  a  scheme  to  keep  dependents  out  of  the  poor-house  will 
be  similarly  regarded  as  beyond  credibility. 


Allied  to  the  insurance  system  in  the  line  of  thrift  are 
the  savings  banks  and  the  building  and  loan  associations. 
The  savings  system  dates  back  to  a  remote  period,  the 
building  associations  are  modern.  Half  a  century  ago  the 
latter  were  almost  unknown,  and  three-fourths  of  those  now 
in  existence  are  not  more  than  ten  years  old.  According  to 
the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  United  States  League  of 
Building  and  Loan  Associations  at  the  annual  meeting  in 
Detroit,  there  are  now  4776  associations  throughout  this 
country,  with  assets  amounting  to  $598,388,695,  and  a 
membership  of  1,610,300.  Of  this  number  nearly  400,000 
have  secured  homes  for  their  families.  In  spite  of  the 
business  stagnation  that  prevailed  last  year  the  assets  of 
these  organizations  increased  about  $19,000,000,  while  the 
increase  in  membership  was  65,000.  The  secret  of  this 
remarkable  success  is  thus  pointed  out  in  the  Commercial 
Advertiser : 

“The  principle  upon  which  these  associations  are  based  is  not 
only  to  encourage  thrift  and  self-denial,  but  to  hold  forth  induce¬ 
ments  to  wage-earners  and  people  of  small  means  to  become  prop¬ 
erty  owners.  The  desire  to  own  a  rooftree,  an  abiding  place  which, 
humanly  speaking,  he  may  hold  against  the  rest  of  the  world,  is 
planted  deep  in  the  breast  of  almost  every  individual  of  right 
instincts,  and  it  is  to  this  feeling  that  building  and  loan  associations 
strongly  appeal.  To  gratify  this  desire  is  not  always  practicable, 
especially  in  thickly  settled  communities,  where  land  is  high,  and 
these  associations  seek  to  overcome  or  minimize  such  obstacles  by 
co-operative  effort  on  the  part  of  individuals.  In  other  words,  these 
societies  are  founded  upon  the  principle  of  mutual  self-help  applied 
to  home  building.  How  vastly  they  stimulate  good  citizenship  and 
add  to  the  forces  of  law  and  order  it  is  unnecessary  to  point  out.” 
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THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  eighth  annual  convention  of  the  National  Association 
of  Life  Underwriters  at  Milwaukee  was  well  attended,  and 
was  noteworthy  for  the  high  character  and  ability  of  the 
delegates.  When  the  latter  fact  is  considered,  the  amount 
of  actual  business  transacted  seems  all  the  smaller,  and  the 
value  of  the  practical  outcome  all  the  more  trivial.  “  But 
what  good  came  of  it  at  last?”  said  little  Peterkin.  The 
picnic  part  of  the  reunion  corresponded  with  the  annually 
recurrent  success  of  the  social  features.  The  entertain¬ 
ments  on  these  festive  occasions  are  costly,  but  the  enter¬ 
tainers  are  accustomed  to  say  in  the  language  of  Davy 
Crockett,  “  damn  the  expense.”  The  hospitable  attentions 
of  the  Life  Agents’  Association  of  Wisconsin  were  conceived 
and  carried  out  with  good  taste  and  good  judgment.  Stand¬ 
ing  on  the  brink  of  a  volcano,  there  was  manifest  anxiety  to 
avoid  harshness  in  debate,  and  to  escape  the  friction  of 
disagreement.  The  prospective  collision  between  contend¬ 
ing  forces  in  the  selection  of  a  presiding  officer  for  the 
current  year  was  averted  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  clearly  indicated  favorite  of  the  majority,  Mr. 
Thomas  H.  Bowles,  the  Milwaukee  representative  of  the 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York.  Even  the 
“  dark  horse  ”  that  was  said  to  be  held  in  reserve  as  a  com¬ 
promise  candidate  did  not  show  up,  and  the  threatened 
disruption  of  the  Milwaukee  Association  was  avoided. 

It  was  again  apparent,  as  it  has  been  heretofore,  that  too 
much  time  and  effort  were  bestowed  upon  electioneering  for 
officers  and  skirmishing  for  the  locality  of  the  succeeding 
annual  meeting.  These  subjects  seem  to  supply  the  pre¬ 
ponderant  occupation  of  the  delegates,  aside  from  the 
customary  festivities.  If  the  gathering  were  less  of  a  diver¬ 
sion  or  frolic,  and  more  of  a  medium  for  comparing  notes 
and  experiences,  more  in  the  way  of  actual  attainment  of 
substantial  results,  of  practical  suggestiveness,  of  useful 
instruction,  of  reciprocal  benefit  aside  from  the  promotion 
of  good  fellowship,  and,  if  legislation  is  inadmissible,  more 
in  the  line  of  compacts  and  agreements  to  reform  existing 
evils  in  the  agency  business,  such  feverish  anxiety  as  to  the 
next  executive  management  and  the  next  place  for  hospitable 
entertainment  would  be  at  least  more  tolerable,  if  not  more 
befitting.  The  papers  read  at  the  Milwaukee  meeting  and 
the  speeches  at  the  banquet,  like  those  which  preceded 
them  at  former  meetings,  were  all  admirable  in  their  way, 
but  they  are  not  worth  the  enormous  aggregate  cost  of 
these  reunions. 

Amendments  to  existing  laws  prescribing  the  amount  and 
manner  of  meeting  annual  dues,  and  the  ratio  of  representa¬ 
tion,  were  adopted.  A  motion  to  repeal  the  constitutional 
provision  referring  business  propositions  and  resolutions  to 
the  executive  committee,  after  being  reported  for  considera¬ 
tion  and  returned  with  the  opinion  that  it  was  inexpedient, 
was  defeated.  If  there  was  any  spirited  debate  during  the 
sessions  it  was  over  the  essay  on  the  Ethics  of  Field  Work 
for  the  Calef  Loving-Cup.  The  award  was  given  to  Mr. 
W.  S.  Martin  of  the  Massachusetts  Mutual  Life,  Manchester, 
N.  H.,  conditionally  upon  the  acceptance  of  the  convention. 
The  rules  limit  the  essay  to  iooo  words,  and  the  preferred 

essay  contained  iooi  words.  This  one  word  led  to  a  lively 
squabble. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  committee  on  statistics 
there  are  now  thirty-five  life  associations  representing 
twenty-four  States,  with  a  total  membership  of  1337.  The 
next  meeting  will  be  held  at  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Ihe  staff  of  the  Massachusetts  Insurance  Department  has  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  retiring  Commissioner,  Major  Merrill,  a  handsome 
silver  loving-cup  appropriately  inscribed. 


MORE  PATERNALISM. 

It  is  stated  that  Postmaster-General  Gary  is  anxious  to 
signalize  his  administration  by  the  establishment  of  postal 
savings  banks.  This  sort  of  paternalism  has  been  under¬ 
taken  by  some  of  Mr.  Gary’s  predecessors  without  success. 
In  an  interview  he  is  quoted  as  saying:  “  I  am  in  favor  of 
the  postal  savings  bank  plan,  because  I  believe  it  will  con¬ 
fer  great  benefits  on  the  people  who  live  in  out-of-the-way 
places  where  they  are  deprived  of  all  banking  facilities.  If 
put  in  operation,  it  will  bring  out  many  thousands,  perhaps 
millions,  of  money  now  hoarded  away  in  chimneys,  stock¬ 
ings  or  stoves,  and  will  give  thousands  of  people  an  interest 
in  the  government.  It  is  said  that  a  National  debt  is  a 
National  blessing;  but  a  National  bank  of  this  kind  would 
be  even  more  of  one.”  He  then  enumerates  other  advan¬ 
tages  of  a  system  of  small  savings  banks  controlled  by  the 
central  Federal  power — security,  accessibility,  ease  of  ex¬ 
change  when  working  conjointly  with  the  present  Postoffice 
order  bureaus,  cheapness  of  operation,  and  practical  non-in¬ 
terference  with  the  functions  of  the  larger  loan,  discount  or 
savings  institutions.  He  seems  favorably  inclined  toward 
the  adoption  of  the  system  in  operation  in  Canada,  which 
is  conducted  with  success. 

One  of  the  main  arguments  in  favor  of  such  a  scheme  is 
the  presumably  greater  security  of  the  backing  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government.  The  following  paragraph  from  a  Rich¬ 
mond  paper  will  serve  as  an  illustration: 

“Thousands  of  thrifty  persons  whose  earning  power  is  restricted 
have  experienced  the  bitterness  coming  from  a  loss  of  their  savings 
through  the  savings  banks,  building  and  loan  associations,  and  other 
institutions  which  were  supposed  to  give  safety,  and  hopelessness 
and  doubt  have  undoubtedly  thereby  been  sown  broadcast,  causing 
a  harvest  of  improvidence  to  be  reaped  on  account  of  such  calami¬ 
ties.” 

Such  reasoning  does  not  come  with  a  good  grace  from 
a  section  of  the  Bryanized  press.  If  the  populists  of  the 
Bryan  faith  were  placed  at  the  head  of  the  government  at 
Washington,  how  much  better  would  be  the  endorsement  of 
a  government  run  on  the  down  grade  to  perdition,  than  the 
security  that  is  offered  by  wisely  and  honorably  managed 
corporations  ? 

It  is  asserted  that  there  is  but  one  step,  and  that  not  a 
very  long  one,  from  the  foregoing  scheme  to  postal  life  in¬ 
surance.  Whether  Mr.  Gary  has  considered  it  advisable  to 
extend  the  proposed  paternalism  of  his  department  to  the 
broad  field  of  life  insurance  is  not  stated.  Before  he  show's 
any  leaning  in  this  direction  it  would  be  well  for  him  to  look 
into  the  practical  working  of  the  postal  life  insurance  system 
in  England.  There  it  has  been  so  loaded  down  with  red 
tape,  with  official  dislike  and  reluctance,  with  petty  obstruc¬ 
tion  and  inconvenience,  and  with  such  unsatisfactory  out¬ 
come,  that  it  is  regarded  by  our  English  exchanges  as  a 
failure,  and  as  such  they  have  plainly  pronounced  it.  There 
is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the  practical  adoption  and 
eventual  result  of  a  similar  system  in  the  United  States 
would  be  in  any  material  respect  more  satisfactory. 


Insurance  in  Connecticut. — A  quarto  under  this  title,  by  Mr.  P. 
Henry  Woodward,  has  been  published  by  Messrs.  D.  H.  Hurd  &  Co., 
Boston.  It  is  a  valuable  and  welcome  addition  to  the  current  con¬ 
tributions  to  insurance  history.  While  it  includes  notices  of  com¬ 
panies  in  New  Haven,  Norwich,  Middletown  and  Meriden,  the 
interest  of  the  reader  is  centred  mainly  in  Hartford,  prominent 
among  American  cities  for  its  insurance  enterprise  and  for  being 
the  home  of  several  of  the  largest  and  best  companies  in  existence. 
The  work  is  evidently  written  with  care  and  impartiality,  and  is 
adorned  with  the  portraits  of  men  whose  names  are  household 
words  in  the  insurance  fraternity. 
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INSURANCE  IN  CANADA. 

From  the  Report  for  1896  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Insurance  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  to 
the  Minister  of  Finance,  we  learn  that  during  the  past  year 
the  business  of  fire  insurance  in  Canada  was  carried  on  by 
33  companies,  of  which  5  were  Canadian,  20  British,  and  8 
American.  A  summary  of  the  aggregate  transactions  of 
the  year  is  given  as  follows : 

Rate  of 
Losses  Paid 


Paid  for 
Losses. 

Received 

for 

Premiums. 

per  cent 
of  Premiums 
Received 

The  same 
for  1895. 

Canadian 

Companies 

•  ^7 1 3.566 

$1,061,855 

67.20 

70.1 1 

British 

do 

2,845.994 

5,006,047 

56.85 

71.62 

American 

do 

613,941 

1,007,948 

60.91 

75.28 

Total . . 

$4,173,501 

27,075,85° 

58.98 

71.92 

The  Superintendent  has  also  compiled  the  results  of  the 
business  for  the  past  twenty-eight  years,  from  which  we 
copy  the  following  summary  : 

Rate  of 
Lossses  Paid 
per  cent 

Pemiums  of  Premiums 

Received.  Losses  Paid.  Received. 

Canadian  Companies  .... #31, 599, 729  $22, 601, 413  71.52 


British  do  _  81,778,522  55,800,730  68.23 

American  do  _  12,665,059  8,567,547  67.65 

Totals.... . $126,043,310  86,969,690  69.00 


If  from  these  tables  had  been  excluded  the  year  of  the 
disastrous  fire  in  St.  John  (1877),  the  average  loss  rate 
would  have  come  out  64.18. 

The  gross  amount  of  risks  written  during  the  past  year 
was  $669,288,650,  and  the  premiums  charged  thereon, 
$8,397,876,  making  the  rate  of  premium,  per  cent  of  risks 
taken,  1.25. 

The  number  of  companies  transacting  life  insurance  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  Dominion  is  39,  of  which  11  are  Canadian,  8 
British,  and  10  American.  The  Superintendent  says  that 
the  total  amount  of  policies  in  Canada  taken  during  the 
year  1896  was  $42,624,570,  which  is  less  than  the  amount 
taken  in  1895  by  $1,716,628.  The  Canadian  companies 
show  a  decrease  in  1896  of  $1,737,842,  whilst  in  1895  they 
had  a  decrease  of  $760,692  ;  the  American  companies  have 
an  increase  of  $488,881,  while  in  1895  they  had  a  decrease 
of $4,546,789;  and  the  British  companies  have  a  decrease 
of  $467,667,  whilst  in  1895  they  had  an  increase  of  $123,422, 
the  total  decrease  in  1896  being  $1,716,628,  as  above  stated. 
The  respective  amounts  effected  are  : — 


Canadian  companies .  . .$26,171,830 

British  do  .  2,869,971 

American  do  .  13,582,769 


At  the  meeting  of  the  National  Bar  Association  in  Cleve¬ 
land,  Governor  Griggs,  of  New  Jersey,  made  the  annual 
address,  in  the  course  of  which  he  forcibly  reviewed  the 
defects  and  deficiencies  of  legislation  under  our  American 
system.  His  personal  participation  in  legislation  has  led 
him  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  one  thing  in  all  the 
various  departments  of  government  or  business  that  is 
carried  on  with  less  scientific  or  orderly  method  than  the 
making  of  laws.  Said  he  : 

“Interpretation  of  law  is  a  science;  law-making  is  not.  For 
centuries  theie  has  been  a  lawyer  class,  whose  special  study  and 
preparation  have  been  directed  to  the  understanding  of  the  law  as  it 
is  found,  so  that  they  might  guide  men  by  their  counsel  or  speak  for 
them  in  court,  or  unravel  for  them  the  intricacies  of  legal  systems 
incomprehensible  to  the  untrained  mind  of  the  layman. 

But  when  it  comes  to  the  very  act  of  making  law,  all  requirements 
of  special  study,  experience,  training  and  legal  insight,  are  absent. 
There  is  no  skilled  class  of  legislators,  nor  is  there  any  school  of 
legislation,  at  which  may  be  learned  the  theory  and  practice  of  con¬ 
structing  a  statute. 

Generally  speaking,  statutes  are  the  products  of  unascertainable 
authors — children  of  nobody — unable  to  boast  of  definite  parentage. 
No  one  certifies  to  their  completeness  or  accuracy.  They  are  not 
prepared  upon  careful  plans,  submitted  and  supervised  by  expert 
architects  of  law-building.  It  is  all  chance  and  haphazard;  the 
event  must  determine  whether  they  are  good  or  bad,  whether  they 
express  the  actual  intent  of  the  author  or  some  intent  entirely 
foreign  to  his  will. 

It  is  useless  to  discuss  fundamental  changes  in  the  constitution  of 
parliamentary  bodies.  With  all  its  defects  our  representative 
system  is  the  best  the  brain  of  man  ever  devised  or  his  experience 
worked  out. 

A  lower  house  with  membership  frequently  changing  secures 
closeness  of  touch  and  sympathy  with  the  people.  The  upper  house 
secures  the  calmness  and  deliberation  which  are  essential  to  guard 
against  sudden  and  unreasoning  popular  prejudices,  to  give  stability 
to  our  system  of  law,  and  in  seasons  of  clamor  and  unrest  to  save 
the  people  from  the  folly  of  their  own  excitement  and  emotions. 

We  do  not  want  the  system  changed;  it  is  only  necessary  that  our 
legislative  bodies  shall  be  controlled,  restrained  and  regulated  by  a 
proper  sense  of  the  solemnity  and  responsibility  that  pertain  to  the 
power  they  exercise  ;  that  they  shall  learn  to  respect  the  wisdom  of 
conservatism;  to  value  stability  more  than  experiment. 

There  is  room  for  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  men  selected 
as  members  of  the  state  legislatures.  Too  much  regard  is  paid  to 
political  qualifications  and  not  enough  to  legislative  ability.  This 
is  not  the  fault  of  the  citizens;  very  often  they  get  the  best  obtain¬ 
able.  There  is  a  great  failure  on  the  part  of  men  who  are  specially 
qualified  by  education  and  attainments,  to  do  their  whole  duty  to 
the  State  by  serving  in  the  legislative  bodies  of  the  State  and  the 
city.” 


THE  NEW  YORK  LIFE’S  HOME  OFFICE. 


So  that  the  amount  taken  by  native  companies  exceeds 
that  taken  by  the  British  and  American  together  by  nearly 
$10,000,000.  The  total  amount  of  insurance  in  force  at  the 
close  of  the  statements  was  $327,800,499,  which  shows  the 
large  increase  of  $8,542,918  over  that  of  the  previous  year, 
being  distributed  as  follows  : — 

Total  in  force.  Increase. 


Canadian  companies 
British  do 

American  do 


$195,303,042  $6,976,985 

34-837.448  496.276 

97,660,009  1,069,657 


Total .  . $327,800,499  $8,542,918 

The  total  amount  paid  to  policyholders  during  1896  was 
as  follows : 


Death  claims  (including  bonus  additions)  ....$3,817,898  31 


Matured  endowments  “  “  ....  1,063,716  97 

Annuitants..  .  47.593  60 

Paid  for  surrendered  policies .  775.156  24 

Dividends  to  policyholders .  801,731  26 


Total 


$6,506,096  38 


The  reports  made  by  the  Insurance  Departments  of  New  York, 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  on  their  joint  appraisal  of  the  New 
York  Life  Insurance  Company’s  home  office  building,  located  on  the 
entire  block  bounded  by  Broadway,  Leonard  and  Elm  streets  and 
Catharine  lane,  New  York  City,  has  been  published  in  pamphlet 
form  for  the  information  of  all  concerned.  New  York  and  Massa¬ 
chusetts  selected  Hon.  Michael  Coleman  as  appraiser,  and  Connec¬ 
ticut  named  L.  J.  Phillips,  Esq.  A  certified  copy  of  their  report 
furnished  by  the  Insurance  Department  at  Albany  fixed  the  valuation 
at  $4,640,455.93,  and  President  McCall,  in  his  answer  to  the  Super¬ 
intendent,  said  : 

Our  building  will  be  placed  in  the  statement  at  $4,750,000  on 
account  of  expenditures  not  listed  and  amounting  to  several  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  The  valuation  of  the  appraiser  of  the  Connecticut 
Department  was  $4,580,000,  and,  when  the  building  is  finished, 
$5,250,000.  I  have  marked  off  the  present  $750,000,  to  correspond 
with  the  reduction  made,  and  when  the  building  is  completed,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  additional  cost  of  say,  $600,000,  it  is  our  purpose  to 
carry  it  on  our  books  at  not  more  than  $5,000,000.  At  this  price  it 
will  be  a  good  four  per  cent  net  investment. 

Our  annual  statement  will  also  contain  the  usual  extra  reserve, 
which,  after  deduction  on  account  of  new  appraisal,  still  remains  at 
about  $400,000  in  our  liabilities.  This  extra  reserve  will  cover  any 
additional  sum  caused  by  differences  in  valuation. 
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Local  Matters. 


The  loss  of  the  J.  S.  Young  Company  on  stock  in  mill  No.  ^  was 
adjusted  as  follows: 


The  losses  by  the  fire  of  August  15th,  originating  in  the  mill  of 
the  Tunis  Lumber  Company,  which  is  believed  to  have  been  struck 
by  lightning,  have  been  adjusted.  The  Tunis  Lumber  Company’s 
loss,  as  submitted  herewith,  is  shown  in  the  list  of  companies 
involved  with  the  amount  insured,  and  the  amount  to  be  paid.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  the  assured  contributes  $443. 54  to  the  loss 
because  of  not  having  the  amount  of  insurance  as  requested  under 
the  80  per  cent  clause. 


Companies. 

Thuringia,  Germany . 

Lancashire,  England . 

London  and  Lancashire,  England . 

Prussian  National,  Germany . 

German  Alliance,  New  York . . 

St.  Paul  F.  &  M.,  St.  Paul . 

Globe  Fire,  New  York . 

Citizens,  Mo . 

Mutual  Fire,  N.  Y . 

American  Central,  St.  Louis . . 

Connecticut,  Hartford . 

Palatine,  England . 

Buffalo  Commercial,  N.  Y . 

Firemen’s  Fund,  Cal . 

Home,  N.  Y . 

Merchants,  N.  J . 

Maryland,  Baltimore  . . 

London  and  Lancashire,  England.  . . . 

National,  Hartford . 

Home,  N.  Y . 

London  and  Lancashire,  England.  . . . 

Royal,  England . 

American,  Philadelphia . 

Buffalo  German,  N.  Y . 

Manchester,  England . 

Atlas,  England  . 

Traders,  Chicago  . 

New  Hampshire,  N.  H . 

British  American,  Canada . 

Prussian  National,  Germany . 

Hanover,  N.  Y . 

Citizens,  Mo . 

Pacific,  N.  Y .  . 

Citizens,  Pittsburg . 

Reading,  Pa . 

Firemen’s,  Baltimore  . 

Philadelphia  Underwriters,  Pa . 

Niagara,  N.  Y . 

Norwood,  N.  Y . 

United  Firemen’s,  Philadelphia . 

Continental,  N.  Y . 

State  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia.. 

Boston  Marine,  Mass . 

National,  Conn .  . 

American,  New  York . 

Agricultural,  New  York . 

N.  B.  and  Mercantile,  London . 

German  American,  Baltimore . 

Baltimore,  Baltimore . 

Westchester,  N.  Y . 

Northern,  England . 

Norwich  Union,  England . 

National,  Baltimore . 

New  Hampshire,  N.  H  . 

Continental,  N.  Y . 

Howard,  Baltimore . 

Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia . 

British  American,  Canada . 

Agricultural,  N.  Y . 

Thuringia,  Germany . 

Commercial  Union,  England . 

Royal,  England . 

Equitable,  R.  I . 

Phoenix,  Hartford . 

London  and  Lancashire,  England. . . . 

American,  Baltimore . 

Union,  Philadelphia . 

Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia  . 

Western,  Canada . 

Phenix,  N.  Y . 

Caledonian,  Scotland . . . 

Home,  N.  Y . 

London  Assurance,  England . 

Merchants,  R.  I . 

Equitable,  R.  I  . . . 

Sun,  London . . 

Prov.  Wash.,  R.  I . 

American,  Mass . 

London  Assurance,  England . 

Assured  Contributes . 

Totals . . 


Insurance. 

$1,500  OO 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 
750  00 
1,500  00 
980  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 

1.500  00 
500  00 

1,250  00 
500  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 
500  00 
1,090  00 
1,000  00 
750  00 
500  00 
1,250  00 
980  00 
750  00 
2,000  00 
2,000  OO 
1,000  00 
500  00 
500  00 
750  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 
952  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 
1,750  00 
1,000  00 
1,250  00 
700  00 

2.500  00 
750  00 

1,000  00 

1.500  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 
1,500  00 

500  00 
500  00 
900  00 
2,000  00 
1,500  00 
500  00 
550  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 
500  00 
500  00 
1,000  00 
500  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 
500  00 
1,000  00 
500  00 
750  00 
444  00 
500  00 
1,050  00 
525  00 
1,050  00 
500  00 
500  00 
525  00 
525  00 
600  00 
750  00 
800  00 
750  00 


Pays. 

$1,500  00 
978  43 
995  40 
747  65 
1,485  62 

976  33 

992  48 
992  48 
992  48 
992  48 

1.485  62 
491  37 

1,250  00 
500  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 
500  00 
1,065  ss 
1,000  00 

739  45 
500  00 
1,250  00 
976  32 
•  750  00 
1,988  50 
1,988  50 
1,000  00 
497  86 
497  85 
750  00 

990  67 
988  95 
952  00 
995  72 

1,000  00 
1,000  00 
L743  c6 
994  °7 
1,242  57 
693  14 

2.485  16 
745  56 
994  07 

1 ,49 1  10 

994  07 
997  79 

L484  94 
500  00 
500  00 
900  00 
1,992  48 
L492  48 

495  56 
550  00 

991  10 

995  72 

496  04 
496  04 

992  09 
496  04 
992  09 
992  09 

496  04 
995  72 

497  86 
744  89 
443  00 
500  00 

1,041  37 
520  60 
1,041  37 
495  56 
495  56 
520  69 
520  69 
596  46 
728  43 
788  50 
741  66 
443  54 


$74,171  00  $74,171  00 


Companies. 

Insurance. 

Pays. 

Westchester,  N.  Y . 

.  $2,500  00 

$2,469  23 

New  York  Underwriters  Agency  . 

2,500  00 

2,469  23 

Thuringia . . 

2,500  00 

2,469  23 

Hamburg-Bremen . 

2,500  00 

2,469  23 

Insurance  Company  State  of  New  York  . 

.  2,500  00 

2,469  23 

Mutual  Fire,  N.  Y . 

.  1,500  00 

1,481  54 

Firemen’s,  Baltimore . 

1,500  00 

1,481  54 

Niagara,  N.  Y . . . 

1,250  00 

1,234  61 

Rochester  German,  N.  Y . 

0 

0 

0 

LO 

Cl 

1,234  62 

Spring  Garden,  Pa  ......  . . 

1,250  00 

1,234  61 

Globe  Fire,  N.  Y . 

1,250  00 

1,234  62 

Union,  Pa . 

1,000  00 

987  69 

Norwood,  N.  Y . 

.  1,000  00 

987  69 

Phoenix,  England . 

.  1,000  00 

987  69 

Girard,  Pa . 

1,000  00 

987  69 

Total  insurance . 

.  $24,500  00 

Total  payments .  $24,198  45 


Three  months  will  elapse  before  we  are  again  subjected  to  the 
biennial  Annapolis  infliction. 

The  local  agents  in  Baltimore  of  the  various  Plate  Glass  Insurance 
Companies  are  forming  a  compact  for  an  improvement  of  the  busi¬ 
ness. 

The  life  agents  are  not  very  busy  yet  in  the  way  of  direct  capture 
of  new  business.  They  are  getting  in  readiness  for  “the  good  time 
coming.” 

The  Security  Insurance  Company  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut, 
has  complied  with  the  laws  of  Maryland  and  appointed  Mr.  John  H. 
Gildea,  Jr.,  as  its  agent. 

The  enormous  exportation  of  grain  from  Baltimore  to  foreign 
consignees,  vastly  larger  than  the  exports  from  any  other  American 
port,  has  been  a  good  thing  for  the  marine  companies,  lots  of  pre¬ 
miums  and  no  losses  reported. 

Mr.  Benjamin  F.  Parlett,  of  Easton,  Talbot  County,  Md.,  re¬ 
cently  appointed  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  for  this  District,  has 
filed  his  bond  of  $120,000  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  which 
was  taken  by  the  National  Surety  Company  of  New  York. 

The  companies  now  represented  in  the  agency  of  Maury  &  Don¬ 
nelly  number  thirteen,  evidently  not  an  unlucky  number  in  this  case, 
if  we  are  to  judge  by  the  unmistakable  evidences  of  prosperity  in 
this  popular  establishment.  The  combined  assets  of  these  compa¬ 
nies  amount  to  over  $64,000,000,  which  is  a  pretty  large  figure  as  we 
look  at  it. 

The  Democratic  party  has  nominated  Mr.  A.  T.  Benzinger,  of  the 
insurance  firm  of  A.  T.  Benzinger  &  Co.,  as  its  candidate  in  the 
First  Branch  of  the  City  Council  from  the  nth  ward.  The  same 
party  has  also  nominated  Mr.  Chas.  C.  Stieff,  President  of  the 
International  Fraternal  Alliance,  for  the  Legislature  from  the 
Second  District. 

The  Banker’s  Life  Association  of  St.  Paul  proposes  to  enter  Mary¬ 
land  and  the  District  of  Columbia  on  January  1st,  ensuing.  We  are 
already  loaded  down  with  assessment  concerns,  and  cannot  truthfully 
say  that  we  are  yearning  for  more.  Certainly  the  unfortunate  certi¬ 
ficate  holders  of  the  Massachusetts  Benefit  Life  Association  in  this 
city  are  not  begging  for  more  opportunities  to  be  fleeced  by 
co-operatives. 

The  Republican  City  Convention  has  nominated  the  former  editor 
of  the  Law  Department  of  the  Underwriter,  and  now  the  Lecturer 
on  Insurance  Law  in  Yale  College,  Mr.  Geo.  M.  Sharp,  as  the  candi¬ 
date  for  an  additional  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Bench  of  this  city.  The 
same  party  has  nominated  Mr.  Chas.  W.  Hatter,  President  of  the 
Old  Town  Fire  Insurance  Company,  as  the  candidate  for  the  Second 
Branch  of  the  City  Council  from  the  3d  and  4th  wards. 


A  Boston  dispatch  says  that  the  receivers  of  the  Massachusetts 
Benefit  Life  Association  have  filed  an  inventory  of  the  effects  that 
came  into  their  hands  on  September  3,  the  date  of  their  appointment. 
The  good  assets  of  the  association  amount  to  $506,273,  and  there  are 
nominal  assets  which,  the  receivers  think,  will  realize  $285,000.  The 
chief  items  in  the  nominal  assets  are  the  United  States  bonds 
deposited  at  Ottawa,  worth  $112,500,  and  which  the  Dominion 
authorities  intend  to  keep,  and  agents’  balances  of  $98,150. 
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Correspondence. 


THE  ORIGINAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Chicago,  September-  27,  1897. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Baltimore  Underwriter: 

Though  for  some  years  past  retired  from  the  active  field  work  of 
the  life  insurance  business,  I  have  not  lost  interest  in  it,  but  con¬ 
tinue  to  read  what  is  being  done  by  the  present  generation  of  agents. 
Some  kind  friend  sent  a  copy  of  Col.  C.  M.  Ransom’s  paper  at  the 
Milwaukee  meeting  on  the  “Origin  and  Growth,  Present  and  Future, 
of  Life  Underwriters’  Associations,”  wherein  he  alleges  that  it  was 
through  his  instigation  that  the  first  Life  Underwriters’  Association 
in  Cincinnati,  the  first  body  of  the  kind,  was  inaugurated  in  1872. 
Being  at  that  time  one  of  the  field  men  in  Cincinnati,  and  feeling 
doubtful  about  this,  I  have  looked  over  some  of  my  old  papers  in 
order  to  refresh  my  memory  as  to  the  particulars  of  the  early  history 
of  that  Association.  As  I  now  recall  that  history,  the  gentleman  w  ho 
started  that  organization  was  R.  L.  Douglas,  general  agent  of  the 
Charter  Oak  Life  ;  it  was  he  who  inspired  the  movement,  who  talked 
it  over  with  the  general  agents,  and  who  persuaded  them  to  meet 
together  in  answer  to  a  call  which  was  drafted  by  him  and  signed,  as 
near  as  I  can  remember,  by  Mr.  Grosvenor  of  the  Aitna  (dead), 
Geo.  W.  Fackler,  Equitable;  Sam’l  W.  Johnson,  Union  Mutual 
(dead),  and  I  think  likely  J.  W.  Iredell,  of  the  Penn  Mutual,  who  was 
at  the  meeting  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  proceedings.  I 
never  heard  at  that  time  that  Col.  Ransom  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  formation  of  that  organization,  nor  ever  since  then  until  I  read  his 
paper  referred  to  above.  I  remember  well  reading  the  correspondence 
of  the  proceedings  of  that  Association  in  the  columns  of  your  jour¬ 
nal,  and  I  cannot  recollect  that  Col.  Ransom’s  name  was  ever  men¬ 
tioned  therein  as  the  instigator.  I  know  that  Mr.  Douglas  wrote 
the  constitution  and  by-laws,  for  he  asked  my  opinion  of  them  before 
submitting  them  to  the  meeting.  I  also  know  that  Mr.  Iredell  and 
others  were  determined  that  Mr.  Douglas,  in  recognition  of  his  good 
work,  should  be  the  first  president,  but  he  magnanimously  declined 
in  favor  of  the  veteran  Mr.  Grosvenor,  who  was,  I  think,  somewhere 
over  seventy  years  old,  who  had  been  in  the  business  many  years, 
and  was  very  much  interested  in  the  success  of  the  Association,  and 
he  was  elected. 

I  read  also  the  “  History  of  Associative  Movement  ”  in  yourpaper 
published  in  the  early  part  of  1895,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  R.  L.  Douglas, 
and  no  mention  of  Col.  Ransom’s  name  was  made.  If  Col.  Ransom 
had  really  inspired  the  movement  which  led  up  to  the  organization 
of  the  Cincinnati  Life  Underwiters’  Association,  I  am  sure  Mr. 
Douglas  would  have  given  him  credit  for  it,  as  those  who  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with  him  know  his  fairness  and  honesty,  and  his  readiness 
to  give  every  one  his  due.  He  declined  the  compliment  of  election 
to  the  leading  position,  and  he  would  not  have  failed  to  give  credit 
to  any  one  concerned  in  suggesting  and  helping  to  build  up  an  asso¬ 
ciation  in  which  he  was  so  greatly  interested.  Old-Timer. 

[In  the  Records  and  Reminiscences  of  Mr.  Douglas  referred  to 
(running  from  February  5  to  April  5,  1895,  in  this  journal),  no  refer¬ 
ence  is  made  to  participation,  direct  or  remote,  on  the  part  of  Col. 
Ransom  in  the  movement  leading  to  the  organization  of  the  Life 
Underwriters’  Association  of  Ohio.  We  were  under  the  impression 
that  Robert  Simpson  was  one  of  the  signers  to  the  call,  but  our  cor¬ 
respondent  is  more  likely  to  be  correct,  from  data  within  his  reach, 
in  giving  the  name  of  J.  W.  Iredell.  The  latter,  as  one  of  the  very 
small  band  of  survivors,  may  be  able  to  recall  whether  the  alleged 
claim  has  any  foundation  to  rest  upon.  One  way  or  another,  it  is  to 
the  credit  of  the  agents  of  Cincinnati  that  they  were  the  first  to  asso¬ 
ciate  together  to  stem  the  tide  of  demoralization  which  was  ruining 
their  business,  and  to  combine  against  the  evil-doers  and  mischief- 
makers  of  that  day,  prominent  among  whom  was  P.  B.  Armstrong, 
who  has  since  become  such  a  chronic  nuisance  in  the  fire  insurance 
business. 

As  the  original  inspirer  of  the  movement,  Mr.  Douglas  is,  of 
course,  the  chief  witness;  but  he  declines  to  go  on  the  stand  to  tes¬ 
tify.  He  is  too  habitually  and  incurably  modest  to  insist  upon  what 
belongs  to  him.  And  independently  of  the  work  done  in  1872,  Col. 
Ransom,  as  the  founder  of  the  Boston  Life  Underwriters’  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  promoter  of  other  similar  organizations,  and  the  heartily 
acknowledged  “father”  of  the  National  Association,  enjoys  credit 
enough  and  glory  enough  to  satisfy  the  reasonable  ambition  of  one 
man. — Ed.] 


THE  BATTERSON  AND  McNALL  CORRESPONDENCE. 

That  double-distilled  essence  of  insolence  and  arrogance,  Webb 
McNall,  is  trying  to  beat  the  Travelers  Insurance  Company  out  of 
the  cost  of  an  examination  which  everybody  knows  is  needless.  In 
concluding  a  recent  letter  to  President  Batterson  he  said : 

I  understand  that  whatever  assets  are  held  by  your  company  must 
be  so  invested  that  they  will  earn  a  certain  rate  of  interest  in  order 
for  you  to  remain  solvent  and  meet  your  obligations.  It  does  not 
meet  the  question  to  say  that  I  can  strike  out  your  assets  here  and 
still  you  will  remain  solvent.  Neither  does  it  meet  the  question  to 
say  that  you  are  willing  to  give  me  any  information  that  I  desire. 
As  I  have  said  before,  you  have  already  given  the  information  under 
oath  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1896,  and  I  assume  that  that 
is  the  report  that  you  are  bound  by.  You  undoubtedly  file  the  same 
report  that  you  file  here  with  every  other  insurance  department,  and 
I  say  now  what  I  said  in  my  former  letter,  that  the  character  of  your 
assets  in  this  State  convinces  me  that  in  other  States  they  are  not 
worth  the  amount  that  you  have  placed  upon  them,  or,  at  least,  it 
causes  a  suspicion — so  much  of  a  suspicion  that  this  department  has 
made  up  its  mind  that  in  the  near  future,  as  I  notified  you  before,  I 
will  investigate  the  same. 

Again,  you  say  that  you  suppose  that  if  an  investigation  is  to  be 
made  it  will  be  made  at  the  expense  of  the  State  of  Kansas  or  the 
insurance  department.  If  you  will  turn  to  sections  11,  12  and  15  of 
our  insurance  laws,  which  I  assume  you  have  before  you,  you  will 
find  there  the  authority  of  the  superintendent  of  insurance  of  this 
State  to  make  an  investigation  whenever  he  has  reason  to  believe, 
etc.  When  you  turn  to  section  15  you  will  find  that  it  provides  that 
the  expenses  of  any  examination  made  under  this  act  shall  be  paid 
by  the  company  examined — if  in  the  judgment  of  the  superintendent 
reasonable  cause  exists  for  such  examination.  You  say  if  it  is  the 
intention  of  this  department  to  make  an  investigation  without  any 
reference  to  the  examination  made  by  the  superintendent  of  insur¬ 
ance  of  your  State,  and  at  the  expense  of  your  company,  then  you 
will  lay  the  matter  before  your  board  of  directors.  Permit  me  to  say 
that  that  is  just  exactly  what  this  department  proposes  to  do,  and 
that  it  makes  no  difference  to  this  department  whetheryourboard  of 
directors  decides  to  allow  this  investigation  to  go  ahead  or  not,  and 
I  will  say,  in  conclusion,  that  whatever  action  your  board  of  directors 
decides  to  take,  my  advice  is  that  it  would  better  act  promptly. 

To  this  President  Batterson  replied  as  follows  : 

The  Travelers  Insurance  Company,  September  17,  1897. 
Webb  McNall,  Superintendent,  Topeka ,  Kan. 

Dear  Sir— I  have  yours  of  13th  inst.,  and  take  notice  that  your 
department  “  will  be  governed  by  our  report  of  December  31,  1896.” 
That  is  entirely  satisfatory  to  us,  and  if  you  will  now  indicate  any 
item  or  items  in  that  report,  of  which  you  require  further  information, 
we  will  supply  you  as  promptly  as  possible  with  the  evidence  of  reli¬ 
able  and  responsible  men  who  know  the  property.  That  is  better 
information  than  you  can  get  by  any  investigation  of  the  records  of 
this  office,  however  extended  or  expensive  it  may  be. 

I  cannot  agree  with  you  that  our  readiness  and  willingness  to  give 
you  any  information  which  you  may  desire,  “does  not  meet  the 
question.”  The  “  question  ”  you  have  raised  has  no  other  point  than 
the  true  value  of  our  assets;  all  the  information  we  have  on  that 
subject  or  can  obtain,  we  will  cheerfully  give;  more  than  that  you 
cannot  get  by  any  process;  more  than  that  you  cannot  reasonably 
require  from  us.  If  your  “  suspicion  ”  is  born  of  good  faith,  it  will 
be  easy  for  you  to  indicate  the  suspected  items  and  give  us  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  explain  or  answer  any  question  you  may  ask.  I  am  aware 
that  under  the  section  you  quote,  the  superintendent  can  investigate 
whenever  he  has  reason  to  believe,  etc.,  etc.,  but  the  reason  must 
exist  in  honor  and  not  caprice.  It  is  very  easy  for  you  to  “investi¬ 
gate”  without  coming  here,  and  any  information  which  you  can  get 
by  coming  at  great  expense  to  somebody,  can  be  supplied  to  you  in 
your  own  office  without  expense  to  you,  and  at  no  great  cost  to  us. 

Denying  absolutely  that  there  is  any  ground  for  your  “suspicion,” 
or  that  you  have  any  good  reason  to  believe  that  our  report  of 
December  31,  1896,  is  incorrect,  we  are  nevertheless  willing  to 
give  any  information  in  our  power  touching  any  one  of  the  sus¬ 
pected  items,  if  you  will  let  us  know  which  they  are.  Before  you 
proceed  to  extreme  measures,  it  will  be  honorably  apparent  that  all 
such  sources  of  information  should  be  first  exhausted.  If  you 
decline  to  ask  questions  or  frankly  declare  the  subjects  of  your 
“  suspicion,”  then  you  create  a  doubt  as  to  the  integrity  of  your  “  sus¬ 
picion,”  and  the  real  purpose  of  an  investigation  which  will  accom¬ 
plish  nothing  that  cannot  be  accomplished  without  it  except  the 
enormous  expense  you  can  make.  Who  will  believe  it  when  you  say 
that  you  doubt  the  solvency  of  this  company,  and  refuse  to  confuse 
us  or  be  enlightened  yourself  by  asking  questions?  You  do  not  pay 
proper  respect  to  your  own  intelligence  or  the  intelligence  of  others 
by  such  a  position  as  that.  I  notice  your  uncalled  for  proclamation 
that  you  are  going  to  investigate  without  any  regard  to  the  action  of 
our  directors  in  the  matter.  I  beg  to  inform  you  now  and  once  for 
all,  that  no  important  step  will  ever  be  taken  by  me  without  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  my  board.  They  are  all  gentlemen  of  large  experience,  ac¬ 
quainted  with  men  and  manners,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  their 
action  will  be  influenced  in  the  least  by  your  want  of  discretion  in 
public  affairs,  nor  your  contemptuous  treatment  of  their  action  before 
the  time. 

We  have  heard  of  your  efforts  to  get  other  superintendents  to  join 
you  in  the  enterprise  of  raising  an  intangible  “  suspicion  ”  as  to  the 
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solvency  of  all  Eastern  insurance  companies  at  their  own  expense, 
and  I  am  glad  to  believe  that  their  self-respect  has  induced  them  to 
let  you  try  the  experiment  alone. 

We  are  trying  hard  to  recoup  some  of  our  losses  on  Kansas  invest¬ 
ments  by  rigid  economy,  and  new  wheat ;  to  that  end  I  am  com¬ 
pelled  to  suggest  that  if  you  make  us  a  visit,  glad  as  we  shall  be  to 
see  you,  we  will  probably  be  unable  to  pay  your  heavy  expenses 
which  would  engender  like  “  suspicions  ”  at  other  points,  costly  to 
ourselves,  and  of  no  benefit  to  anybody  but  the  investigator. 

Our  next  board  meeting  will  be  held  on  the  first  Monday  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  proximo.  Earnestly  and  respectfully  yours, 

J.  G.  BATTERSON,  President. 


THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  LIFE 
UNDERWRITERS. 

From  the  address  of  President  D.  S.  Hendrick  at  the  Milwaukee 
meeting,  we  copy  the  following  paragraphs  : 

Life  insurance  as  it  is  to-day  is  the  highest  and  most  successful 
system  of  banking  ever  known  in  the  world;  the  policy,  with  guar¬ 
antees  so  libera],  that  the  wisest  and  most  successful  men  deem  it 
the  best  and  safest  investment  to  be  had.  This  is  only  a  practical 
demonstration  of  an  admitted  axiom  of  social  science,  “  That  isolated 
life  is  feeble  and  restricted,  and  that  association  is  essential  to  the 
development  of  all  the  powers  and  possibilities  of  the  individual.” 

How  have  these  wonderful  results  been  accomplished  ?  By  having 
good  leaders  and  an  abiding  faith  in  our  work,  but  most  and  above 
all,  by  the  energetic  work  of  the  field  men.  How  did  we  obtain  the 
Stars  and  Stripes,  the  national  emblem  of  the  grandest  nation  ever 
known  to  man?  While  we  needed  the  Washington  and  the  Lafay¬ 
ette,  the  victory  was  won  by  each  soldier  in  the  ranks  doing  his  duty, 
feeling  that,  as  he  received,  he  must  also  give  the  magic  touch  of 
elbow  to  elbow.  What  would  Commodore  Perry  say  to-day  could  he 
see  the  navy  of  the  United  States?  What  would  the  architect  and 
builder  of  one  hundred  years  ago  think  were  he  called  on  to  inspect 
the  modern  skyscrapers  ?  How  would  Fulton  view  the  ocean  palaces 
now  used  in  traveling  our  waters?  What  would  Franklin  say  were 
he  here  to  see  the  application  of  electricity? 

When  we  compare  the  daily  paper  of  colonial  times  with  that  of 
the  present,  we  again  realize  in  all  its  magnitude  the  advantage  of 
co-operation.  Public  opinion  rules  the  modern  world,  and  the  asso¬ 
ciated  press  has  been  the  chief  factor  in  moulding  and  directing  this 
invincible  power.  The  insurance  press  has  also  done  a  noble  work, 
and  renders  incalculable  assistance  to  all  interested  in  insurance. 

How  have  all  these  discoveries  and  creations  in  the  natural  and 
scientific  world  been  accomplished?  Only  by  patient  and  faithful 
co-operation. 

When  we  turn  to  our  profession,  the  progress  and  advancement 
equal,  and  even  excel,  that  in  any  other  calling.  The  monument  of 
life  insurance  has  been  built  by  the  earnest  and  persistent  work  of 
the  agent,  who,  by  his  unquestioned  integrity,  education,  social  posi¬ 
tion  and  standing,  adds  to  it  day  by  day.  With  such  builders,  “  this 
holy  pyramid,  representing,  as  it  does,  the  purest  earthly  hopes  and 
the  sincerest  affections  of  which  men  are  capable,”  can  but  grow 
higher  and  stronger. 

We  are  learning  to  look  upon  one  another  as  co-workers,  toilers  in 
a  great  philanthropic  movement  to  benefit  our  race.  At  such  a 
period  of  prosperity,  if  we  should  find  within  our  ranks  one  who  has 
missed  his  calling,  let  us  remember  the  profession  does  not  make 
the  man,  but  man  the  profession.  In  this  world  of  ours  we  are  prone 
to  seek  the  confidence  of  men,  but  will  not  trust  our  fellows.  The 
moment  we  scatter  the  seed  of  distrust  we  are  preparing  our  own 
harvest,  “  for  whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap.” 
We  must  have  confidence  in  our  co-workers;  if  we  wish  them  to 
trust  us,  we  must  trust  our  colleagues. 

Success  alone  comes  from  the  united  effort  of  individual  enthu¬ 
siasm  well  directed.  As  it  is  only  by  association  that  we  come  to 
appreciate  the  better  qualities  of  our  fellow-men,  it  behooves  all  true 
men  to  band  themselves  together  and  make  common  cause  against 
the  evils  of  our  business.  This  is  the  purpose  of  both  our  national 
and  local  associations.  We  have  already  done  a  grand  work,  but 
there  is  yet  a  great  mission  for  us  to  fulfill.  When  we  have  learned 
to  appreciate  men  at  their  true  value,  to  distinguish  the  counterfeit 
from  the  genuine,  then  we  will  realize  that  no  effort  for  good  is  ever 
lost. 

Two  great  problems  which  demand  the  earnest  and  thoughtful 
consideration  of  the  insurance  world  are  the  evils  of  rebating  and 
State  regulation.  Through  the  influence  of  this  association  rebating 


is  on  the  wane  and  will  soon  become  a  thing  of  the  past  if  each  man 
will  do  his  duty.  In  repeated  interviews  with  the  Hon.  Thomas  B. 
Reed,  our  referee,  he  has  invariably  voiced  the  sentiment  of  every 
student  of  insurance,  that  it  only  needed  sincere  co-operation  to  for¬ 
ever  banish  this  “  skeleton  in  the  closet.” 

As  for  State  v.  National  Regulation,  neither  the  public  nor  the 
agent  have  as  yet  realized  the  vastness  and  importance  of  this  ques¬ 
tion.  I  only  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  this  subject,  and  I  hope 
that  you  will  study  it  carefully,  as  it  will  at  no  distant  date  demand 
solution.  I  have  had  frequent  interviews  as  well  as  correspondence 
with  the  officials  of  a  majority  of  the  leading  companies.  While  they 
have  not  committed  themselves,  they  are  fully  alive  to  the  import¬ 
ance  of  this  problem.  When  we  consider  the  ineffectiveness  of  State 
supervision  and  the  abuses  to  which  it  is  liable,  it  would  seem  that 
federal  regulation  is  a  necessity.  As  we  all  know,  in  several  in¬ 
stances  State  officials  have  openly  and  wantonly  abused  the  power 
which  was  entrusted  to  them,  seeking  to  advance  their  own  interests 
at  the  cost  of  the  policyholders,  whom  they  were  elected  or  appointed 
to  serve. 


ADDRESS  OF  COL.  C.  M.  RANSOM  ON  THE  ORIGIN  AND 
GROWTH  OF  LIFE  UNDERWRITERS’  ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  topic  assigned  to  me  is  one  which  can  only  be  treated  in  a 
most  general  way  within  the  limits  of  an  address  on  an  occasion  like 
the  present.  To  write  the  history  of  life  underwriters’  associations 
as  it  should  be  written  would  involve  a  treatment  which,  however 
interesting  it  might  be,  would  exhaust  the  patience  of  this  conven¬ 
tion. 

I  cannot  better  introduce  my  remarks  than  by  saying  that  the  first 
life  underwriters’  association  was  organized  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in 
1872,  at  my  instigation,  as  stated  in  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  in  a 
report  of  a  banquet  extended  to  the  executive  committee  of  the 
National  Association  of  Life  Underwriters  by  the  Cincinnati  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Life  Underwriters  last  May. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  how  difficult  it  will  be  for  me  to 
write  of  the  origin  and  history  of  life  underwriters’  associations 
correctly  without  making  it,  in  a  considerable  degree,  a  history  of 
personal  effort,  as  from  that  date  down  to  the  present  time  I  have 
never  lost  interest  in  the  idea  of  associated  effort  among  life  insur¬ 
ance  men  nor  ceased  to  labor  in  behalf  of  its  advancement. 

The  idea  of  association  among  life  agents  was  first  suggested  to 
me  in  1870  by  the  demoralized  condition  of  the  agency  business  in 
Cincinnati  and  elsewhere.  It  was  not  until  1872,  however,  that  the 
efforts  expended  in  trying  to  induce  agents  to  organize  were  suc¬ 
cessful.  During  that  year  the  agents  in  Cincinnati,  realizing  that 
something  should  be  done  to  overcome  demoralization,  got  together 
and  launched  the  Cincinnati  Association  of  Life  Underwriters.  As 
stated  above  this  association  was  the  first  of  its  kind,  and  in  its 
initiatory  stages  bade  fair  to  be  productive  of  much  good  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  life  insurance.  Later  in  that  year  the  example  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  agents  was  followed  by  Cleveland  agents  and  the  Life 
Underwriters’  Association  of  Cleveland  was  formed. 

In  1873  the  idea  of  co-operation  between  these  associations,  on  a 
larger  scale,  was  discussed,  and  in  February  of  that  year  a  joint 
committee  from  the  Cincinnati  and  Cleveland  associations  met  in 
conference  at  Columbus  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  State  organi¬ 
zation.  This  movement  was  successfully  carried  out  and  the  State 
association  formally  organized  at  Columbus  in  April,  1873.  As  in 
the  case  of  both  the  Cincinnati  and  Cleveland  associations,  the  State 
association  undertook  to  regulate  rebating  and  control  the  business 
practices  of  its  members  by  hard  and  rigid  rules.  The  whole  idea 
at  that  time — which  experience  has  proven  to  be  a  mistake — was  to 
organize  for  the  purpose  of  extreme  action.  But  trouble  appeared 
very  early,  and  in  March,  1873,  even  before  the  organization  of  the 
State  association  was  completed,  the  elements  of  disintegration 
manifested  themselves  at  Cleveland,  where  one  of  the  members  of 
the  Cincinnati  association  was  charged  with  violating  its  rules  by 
giving  a  rebate.  The  Ohio  association,  nevertheless,  continued  to 
exist  until  1876.  The  last  record  of  the  State  association  is  a  pub¬ 
lished  account  in  the  Baltimore  Underwriter  of  its  annual  meet¬ 
ing  at  Put-in-Bay,  Ohio,  in  June  of  that  year. 

From  that  date  the  State  organization,  as  well  as  the  local  associ¬ 
ations  at  Cincinnati  and  Cleveland,  seemed  to  have  ceased  to  exist 
by  default.  The  cause,  undoubtedly,  was  excessive  ambition  on  the 
part  of  members  to  effect  much-needed  reforms  by  stringent  legisla¬ 
tion,  and  a  constitution  and  by-laws  too  exacting  to  secure  harmony. 

The  early  Ohio  associations  made  the  mistake  of  assuming  at  the 
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start  that  their  pathway  was  to  be  a  troublesome  one,  and  provided 
in  advance,  by  their  constitution  and  by-laws,  for  meeting  this 
expected  contingency. 

Notwithstanding  their  failure  the  Ohio  associations  were  instru¬ 
mental  in  doing  away  with  many  bad  practices  in  field  work,  thereby 
greatly  benefiting  the  business  of  life  insurance  in  that  State,  and  to 
the  members  of  those  associations  who  contributed  toward  these 
results  due  credit  should  be  given. 

The  example  set  by  the  Cincinnati  agents,  and  the  publicity  given 
their  meetings  in  the  Baltimore  Underwriter,  seem  to  have 
united  agents  in  other  localities.  In  April,  1873,  an  association  was 
organized  at  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  called  “The  Life  Underwriters’ 
Association  of  St.  Joseph,  Northwestern  Missouri  and  Doniphan 
County,  Kansas.”  This  association  existed  only  for  a  brief  period. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  same  year  an  attempt  was  made  to  start  an 
association  at  Richmond,  Va.,  but  although  a  meeting  of  agents  was 
held,  this  movement  never  got  beyond  the  stage  of  organization. 
About  the  same  time  agents  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  organized  an  asso¬ 
ciation,  which  likewise  proved  of  short  duration. 

In  1874  a  more  ambitious  effort  was  made  to  organize  an  associa¬ 
tion  covering  the  Southern  States.  In  the  Baltimore  Under¬ 
writer  of  July  16  and  23,  and  August  6  and  13,  1874,  a  page  adver¬ 
tisement  was  published  free  of  charge,  calling  “upon  all  the  agents 
and  general  agents  in  the  Southern  States  to  meet  in  convention  at 
Bath  Alum  Springs,  Va.,  August  19,  1874.”  The  meeting  was 
attended  by  delegates  from  seven  States — South  Carolina,  North 
Carolina,  Virginia,  Maryland,  Georgia,  Tennessee  and  West  Vir¬ 
ginia — and  an  organization  was  effected  under  the  name  of  the  Life 
Underwriters’  Association  of  the  Southern  States. 

Another  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  in  July,  the  following 
year,  at  Beersheba  Springs,  Tenn.,  but  the  same  causes  which  under¬ 
mined  the  associations  in  Ohio  were  operative  here,  and  the  associa¬ 
tion  soon  ceased  to  exist.  It  may  be  said  also  that  there  was  a  want 
of  proper  interest,  due  to  the  fact  that  members  were  so  widely 
scattered. 

This  completes  the  history  of  the  earlier  associations. 

Colonel  Ransom  then  narrated  the  incidents  of  the  later  move¬ 
ments  in  the  way  of  associated  effort,  which  began  in  Boston,  under 
his  direction,  in  1883,  and  have  culminated  in  the  present  success- — 
local  organizations  in  some  thirty  cities  or  States  and  the  national 
association  combining  all.  Proceeding  to  a  statement  of  the  results 
accomplished  by  the  present  effort,  he  said: 

The  good  work  of  the  Ohio  and  southern  associations  in  frying  to 
abolish  the  practice  of  rebating  has  been  taken  up,  although  not  in 
the  form  of  legislation,  by  these  associations.  The  first  attention 
given  the  matter  was  in  Boston,  when  all  the  general  agents  who 
were  members  of  the  local  association  signed  an  agreement  among 
themselves  not  to  offer  or  pay  a  rebate  as  an  inducement  to  secure 
insurance,  but  each  one  was  given  the  privilege  of  rebating  to  any 
extent  in  competition  with  agents  not  representing  companies  whose 
general  agents  were  members  of  the  association.  Following  the  sign¬ 
ing  of  this  agreement  the  Boston  association  was  instrumental  in 
securing  the  passage  by  the  Massachusetts  legislature  of  an  anti¬ 
rebate  law — the  first  passed  by  any  legislative  body  in  this  country — 
the  wording  of  which  is  doubtless  familiar  to  most  of  the  members  of 
this  body.  Since  that  time  the  associations  of  nineteen  other 
states  have  been  the  means  of  securing  the  passage  of  similar  laws, 
making  twenty  States  in  all  in  which,  under  the  law,  rebating  is  a 
criminal  offense  for  the  agent,  and  in  some  States  for  both  the  agent 
and  the  applicant. 

It  should  be  stated  in  this  connection  that  the  movement  to  secure 
an  anti-rebate  agreement  among  the  companies  was  inaugurated  by 
the  National  Association,  which  had  the  work  well  in  hand,  the  final 
result  of  which  was  the  called  meeting  of  the  life  insurance  compa¬ 
nies  in  New  York  at  which  was  adopted  that  compact  which  has 
proven  so  effectual  a  bar  to  the  operations  of  unprincipled  agents, 
whose  only  means  of  securing  business  is  by  offering  rebates.  Since 
the  adoption  of  this  agreement  the  National  Association,  as  well  as 
the  local  associations,  have  been  its  most  loyal  supporters. 

Another  very  bad  practice  which  had  crept  into  the  business  was 
the  distribution  of  anonymous  and  scurrilous  circulars  misrepresent¬ 
ing  the  methods  and  standing  of  competing  companies,  oftentimes 
much  to  their  disadvantage.  This  practice,  it  is  safe  to  say,  has  been 
almost  entirely  done  away  with  through  the  moral  sentiment  created 
by  the  fraternal  feeling  and  friendships  growing  out  of  better  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  the  agents  with  each  other.  The  result  of  this  has 
been  an  earnest  effort  to  upbuild  the  great  system  of  life  insurance  as 


a  whole,  instead  of,  as  in  former  days,  trying  to  tear  down  competing 
companies  in  order  to  build  upon  their  ruins,  and  to-day  instances 
are  not  infrequent  where  agents  cheerfully  assist  each  other  in  secur- 
ing  applications. 

Other  improvements,  too  numerous  to  mention,  over  former  prac¬ 
tices  have  been  brought  about  through  the  influences  of  association 
work,  which  improvements  are  quite  familiar  to  those  engaged  in  the 
honorable  business  of  life  insurance.  At  no  time  during  the  history 
of  life  insurance  in  this  country  has  the  character  of  the  men  engaged 
in  the  business  been  of  so  high  an  order  or  the  practices  so  honora¬ 
ble  as  they  are  at  the  present  time.  This  statement  contains  more 
force  from  the  fact  that  it  is  generally  conceded  that  the  standard 
among  business  men  to-day  is  not  as  high  as  in  former  days.  To  life 
underwriters’  associations  is  due  the  credit  of  having  brought  about 
this  greatly  improved  condition  among  managers  and  field  workers. 

In  the  early  history  of  life  underwriters’  associations  there  was 
some  little  fear  manifested  on  the  part  of  the  officers  of  companies 
lest  an  attempt  might  in  time  be  made  to  interfere  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree  with  the  home  office  management,  but  that  feeling  has  long 
since  subsided,  and  to-day  the  associations  have  the  hearty  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  these  very  officers.  In  some  cases  they  even  go  so  far  as  to 
request,  if  not  demand,  that  their  representatives  become  members 
of  life  underwriters’  associations,  rf  there  is  one  accessible,  and  the 
officers  are  frequently  guided  in  their  selection  of  representatives  by 
the  fact  of  their  membership  in  these  associations.  Time  has  dem¬ 
onstrated  that  there  was  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  association 
to  in  any  way  dictate  to  or  interfere  with  the  duties  of  the  executive 
officials.  In  fact,  the  officers  have  given  the  association  their  sanc¬ 
tion  and  approval  by  attending  local  and  national  meetings  and 
furthered  their  interests  by  making  addresses  favorable  to  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  association  work,  and  in  other  ways  encouraged  the 
efforts  of  members.  The  social  intercourse  which  has  occurred 
between  them  has  been  the  means  of  creating  more  friendly  feelings 
between  the  executive  and  field  forces  than  existed  in  former  times. 

Another  point  which  it  is  well  to  mention  is  that  as  the  result  of 
association  effort  the  methods  of  doing  business  have  been  greatly 
simplified,  and  at  no  time  in  the  past  has  it  been  less  difficult  for  life 
insurance  agents  to  approach  and  interest  the  great  insuring  public. 
Not  only  has  the  personnel  of  the  agents’  forces  improved,  but  the 
change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  public  mind  in  its  attitude 
toward  those  pursuing  the  high  and  honorable  calling  of  life  insur¬ 
ance  solicitors  has  been  most  marked.  Through  the  opportunities 
which  these  associations  have  afforded  to  meet  men  of  other  callings 
in  a  social  way  at  the  gatherings  of  local  and  national  associations, 
the  doctrine  of  protection  to  the  home  has  been  liberally  spread 
abroad  and  a  general  elevation  has  taken  place  in  the  public  estima¬ 
tion  of  the  men  engaged  in  the  business. 

The  conclusion  of  Col.  Ransom’s  paper  was  as  follows: 

To  predict  what  the  future  of  life  underwriters’  associations  is  to 
be  would  be  simply  to  predict  the  growth  of  the  work.  There  may 
be  changes  but  they  will  be  merely  amplifications  of  what  has  gone 
before.  The  foundations  are  well  and  deeply  laid,  and  it  would  seem 
strange  if  out  of  this  noble  structure,  and  out  of  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  the  men  who  are  to-day  laboring  for  the  advancement  of  the  cause, 
there  did  not  in  the  near  future  come  an  extension  of  organization 
work  which  would  bring  within  its  direct  influence  practically  all  of 
the  men  and  women  who  are  now  engaged  in  propagating  principles 
of  sound  life  insurance.  That  is  the  aim  of  all  who  take  an  earnest 
interest  in  the  question.  If  during  the  next  decade  association 
work  takes  the  same  strides  as  during  the  past  decade,  the  field 
will  then  be  well-nigh  covered.  But  above  and  beyond  the  desire  to 
see  the  association  idea  carried  out  to  its  logical  end  successfully 
should  be  the  determination  to  relax  no  effort  which  will  place  the 
business  of  life  insurance  on  the  topmost  pinnacle  of  fame,  and  which 
will  thus  enable  the  men  who  at  present  constitute  the  membership 
of  life  underwriters’  associations  to  leave  to  their  successors  an 
inheritance  of  good  work  and  of  duty  well  performed. 


The  keen  competition  of  the  different  British  insurance  com¬ 
panies  in  London  has  led  to  an  increase  in  the  number  of  titled 
secretaries  in  the  West  End  offices,  in  order  better  to  reach  aristo¬ 
cratic  circles.  Lord  William  Neville,  Sir  I.  R.  Heron-Maxwell, 
Bart.;  Sir  Francis  Osborne,  Bart.;  Sir  Francis  Astley-Corbett  and 
the  Hons.  A.  H.  Grosvenor  and  F.  W.  Anson  and  Sir  Eyre  Massey- 
Shaw  are  all  combining  insurance  with  dancing  in  the  sacred  pre¬ 
cincts  of  Mayfair. 
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Law  Department. 


Court  of  Appeals  of  Maryland. 

The  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company  of  Hartford,  Con¬ 
necticut,  v.  Thomas  J.  Keating  and  li.  Palmer 
Keating. 

April  Term,  1897. 

Appeal  from  the  Baltimore  City  Court. 

Argument  before  all  except  Briscoe  and  Russum. 

Page,  J. — This  is  an  action  on  a  policy  of  insurance  issued  by  the 
appellant,  insuring  the  property  of  one  Frank  W.  Draper  against  loss 
by  fire.  The  policy  was  issued  to  Draper,  and  on  the  2d  day  of 
October,  1894,  at  the  request  of  Draper,  by  proper  endorsement,  the 
loss  wasmade  payable  to  the  appellees  “  as  their  interest  mayappear.” 
The  property  insured  was  a  two-story  frame  building  on  a  lot  situate 
in  the  town  of  Centreville.  T  he  whole  property,  prior  to  the  accrual 
of  Draper’s  title,  had  belonged  to  a  Mrs.  Sparks,  who  held  a  policy 
of  insurance  on  the  house,  issued  by  the  appellant.  This  policy 
was  cancelled  on  the  10th  of  January,  1893,  the  same  day  on  which 
the  policy  sued  out  in  this  case  was  issued. 

In  September,  1892,  the  appellees,  as  attorneys,  in  a  mortgage  from 
Mrs.  Sparks  to  Eliza  Wilkinson,  sold  the  lot  and  improvements  to 
Draper.  The  sale  was  reported  to  the  court,  and  ratified  nisi  on  the 
27th  of  September.  Draper  complied  with  the  terms  of  sale,  by 
making  a  cash  payment  of  $732. 55,  and  executing  with  sureties,  and 
delivering  to  the  appellees  two  notes  for  $597.76  and  $565.73  respec¬ 
tively,  and  thereupon  entered  into  the  possession  of  the  property. 
One  of  the  appellees  then  demanded  of  Draper  that  he  should  insure 
the  house  and  transfer  the  policy  to  them,  and  it  was  in  pursuance  of 
this  that  the  policy  was  issued,  and  the  loss  afterwards  made  payable 
to  the  appellees  as  attorneys.  It  was  issued  by  Frank  Keating,  who 
was  then  agent  of  the  company,  intrusted  by  it  with  the  possession 
of  blank  policies,  authorized  to  sign  and  issue  them,  receive  the  pre¬ 
miums  and  account  for  them ;  and  moreover  was  the  company’s  only 
agent  in  Centreville.  It  is  admitted  that  when  the  policy  was  issued 
he  was  fully  cognizant  of  the  character  of  Draper’s  title,  the  nature 
of  the  appellees’  interest  in  the  matter  and  the  understanding  be¬ 
tween  Draper  and  the  appellees  under  and  by  which  the  insurance 
was  applied  for. 

Keating  besides  being  the  agent  of  the  company,  was  also  a  clerk 
in  the  law  office  of  the  appellees,  and  as  such  had  drawn  all  the 
papers  connected  with  the  sale  of  the  property  (except  the  orders  of 
final  ratification.)  and  therefore  knew  all  the  facts  and  circumstances  of 
the  case.  In  October,  1893,  he  ceased  to  be  the  agent  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  and  Thomas  J.  Keating,  Jr.,  was  appointed  in  his  stead.  A 
small  fire  having  injured  the  property  in  January,  1894,  the  company 
paid  in  February  the  loss  on  account  thereof  to  Draper.  Shortly 
after  this,  the  appellees  ascertained  that  in  consequence  of  a  neglect 
of  Frank  Keating,  the  policy  had  not  been  transferred  to  them,  as  it 
was  agreed  should  be  done.  Accordingly  they  took  steps  to  have 
this  effected,  and  on  the  2nd  October,  1894,  the  endorsement  was 
made  on  the  policy  by  Thomas  J.  Keating,  Jr.,  the  agent,  and  by  him 
on  the  same  day  forwarded  to  the  company,  who  ieceived  it  on  the 
fifth  of  October.  At  that  time  this  agent  knew  the  exact  state  of 
Draper’s  title  and  of  the  interest  of  the  appellees,  but  did  not  notify 
the  company  further  than  appeared  on  the  policy  and  his  daily 
report,  neither  of  which  makes  mention  of  any  incumbrance.  Subse¬ 
quently  Draper  having  made  default  in  the  payment  of  his  notes,  the 
appellees  on  the  third  of  December,  obtained  a  final  order  for  a 
re-sale  of  the  property  at  his  risk,  but  before  a  sale  was  had,  on  the 
fifth  of  January,  the  building  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire. 

Upon  this  state  of  facts  the  appellants  contend  :  1st.  That  Dra¬ 
per’s  interest  was  “other  than  unconditional  and  sole  ownership,” 
and,  therefore,  the  policy,  by  its  terms,  is  void.  2nd.  That  the 
appellees  had  no  insurable  interest  in  the  property. 

The  policy  contains  the  condition,  that  “if  the  interest  of  the 
insured  be  other  than  unconditional  and  sole  ownership,”  it  shall  be 
void,  “  unless  otherwise  provided  by  agreement,”  endorsed  thereon 
or  added  thereto.  This  is  a  part  of  the  contract  of  insurance  ;  it  is 
binding  on  both  parties,  and  must  be  construed  by  the  same  rule  as 
other  contracts.  “The  court  must  give  to  the  language  used  its  just 
sense,  and  search  for  the  precise  meaning  and  one  requisite  to  give 
due  and  fair  effect  to  the  contract,  without  adopting  either  the  rule 
of  a  rigid  or  of  an  indulgent  construction.” 

Washington  F.  Ins.  Co.  v.  Kelly,  32,  446.  In  the  case  just  cited, 
this  court  has  stated  the  general  purpose  for  the  insertion  of  condi¬ 
tions  like  the  one  now  under  consideration  in  insurance  policies.  It 
is  there  said,  “they  were  doubtless  originally  directed  against  wager¬ 
ing  policies,  and  were  intended  to  protect  underwriters  from  paying 
losses  to  those  who  in  fact  had  not  sustained  them,  who  really  had 
nothing  at  hazard,  and  whose  interest,  therefore,  was  that  the  event 
should  happen.”  The  nature  and  extent  of  the  interest  of  the 
insured  are  matters  largely  influential  with  underwriters  in  taking  or 
rejecting  risks  and  estimating  premiums,  and  for  that  reason  any 
conditions  respecting  them  in  the  contract  are  material  and  must  be 
construed  so  as  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  the  parties.  But  while 
this  must  be  done,  the  law  assumes  that  the  parties  understood  the 
words  they  have  used,  and  therefore  unless  there  are  potential 
reasons  to  the  contrary,  they  are  bound  by  the  legitimate  and  usual 
meaning  of  the  phrases  they  employ.  Now  it  must  be  observed  that 
it  is  not  the  title,  but  the  interest  that  is  spoken  of  it  in  the  clause. 


Title  and  interest  are  entirely  different  things.  It  was  undoubtedly 
competent  for  the  parties  to  have  contracted  as  to  the  title,  as  was 
done  in  Wineland  v.  The  Security  Ins.  Co.,  53  Md.,  283  ;  but  in  this 
case  they  have  chosen  to  limit  the  provisions  of  the  clause  to  the 
condition  of  the  interest,  either  legal  or  equitable.  The  question 
therefore  presented  to  us  now  is,  was  the  “interest  (legal  or  equi¬ 
table)  of  Draper  unconditional  and  sole?”  As  to  the  meaning  of 
these  words  when  used  in  the  present  connection,  there  seems  to  be 
a  concurrence  of  authority.  To  be  “  unconditional  and  sole  ”  the 
interest  must  be  completely  vested  in  the  assured,  not  contingent  or 
conditional,  nor  for  years  or  life  only,  nor  in  common,  but  of  such  a 
nature  that  the  insured  must  sustain  the  entire  loss,  if  the  property 
is  destroyed  ;  and  this  is  so  whether  the  title  is  legal  or  equitable. 

Imperial  F.  Ins.  Co.  v.  Dunham,  117  Pa.  St.,  475;  Pa.  F.  Ins.  Co. 
v.  Dougherty,  102  P.  St.,  575;  Kuniseya.  The  Phoenix  Ins.  Co.,  17 
Blatchford,  529  ;  Dupreau  v.  The  Hibernia  Ins.  Co.,  76  Mich.,  615  ; 
Octua  F.  Ins.  Co.  v.  Tyler,  16  Wendell,  396;  71  Wis.,  455;  Wash¬ 
ington  Ins.  Co.  v.  Kelley,  32  Md.,  421;  Clay  Ins.  Co.  v.  Beck,  43 
Md.,  358  ;  Westchester  F.  Ins.  Co.  v.  Weaver,  70  Md.,  540. 

We  have  been  referred  to  cases  where  it  is  held  that  when  the 
insured  is  in  possession  under  a  contract  of  purchase  and  the  legal 
title  has  not  passed  by  a  conveyance,  the  ownership  is  not  uncondi¬ 
tional  until  the  purchase  money  has  been  wholly  paid.  Ins.  Co.  v. 
Curry,  3  Bush.,  312.  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  such  cases  are 
in  line  with  the  current  authority.  But  we  are  not  concerned,  how¬ 
ever,  with  that  question  now  ;  for  at  the  time  the  policy  was  issued, 
Draper  was  not  in  the  position  of  a  purchaser,  but  that  of  a  bidder 
only  for  the  property.  His  offer  of  purchase  had  not  then  been  rati¬ 
fied  by  the  court,  and  until  it  was,  the  contract  was  not  complete,  and 
his  interest  in  the  property  was  dependent  upon  the  subsequent 
action  of  the  court.  Prior  to  the  final  ratification,  his  interest  was 
only  an  inchoate  right  ;  Lanney  v.  Wilson,  30  Md.,  551.  The  effect 
of  final  ratification,  it  is  true,  was  retroactive,  so  that  he  became 
invested  with  the  title  from  the  day  of  the  sale  ;  but  at  the  time  the 
policy  was  issued,  his  interest  was  entirely  conditional,  depending 
as  it  did  upon  the  final  order  of  the  court. 

The  appellees,  however,  insist,  the  appellant  is  estopped  from 
setting  up  this  defense,  because  their  agents  knew  all  the  facts,  both 
at  the  time  the  policy  was  issued,  and  when  the  endorsement  was 
made  to  the  appellees.  The  policy  was  issued  through  Frank  Keat¬ 
ing,  and  from  all  the  evidence  before  us,  we  think  he  must  be 
regarded  while  so  acting,  as  the  agent  of  the  company.  The  proof 
shows  that  he  was  supplied  with  policies  in  blank,  was  authorized  to 
issue  them,  signed  them  and  delivered  them  to  the  parties  who 
desired  insurance,  received  the  premiums  and  accounted  for  them  to 
the  company.  Such  authority  constituted  him  a  general  agent  of 
the  company  within  the  territory  assigned  him,  in  the  matter  of 
soliciting  and  accepting  risks,  and  agreeing  upon  the  terms  and 
contract  of  insurance. 

Cont.  Ins.  Co.  v.  Ruckman,  127  Ill.,  372;  Ins.  Co.  v.  Wilkinson, 
13  Wall,  (U.  S.)  222;  2  Wood  on  F.  Ins.  (sec.  409);  Cone  v. 
Niagara  F.  Ins.  Co.,  60  N.  Y.,  619;  Hotchkiss  v.  Germania  F.  Ins. 
Co.,  5  Hun.  9.  If  such  an  agent  has  knowledge  of  the  facts  at  the 
time  he  issues  the  policy  the  company  will  be  estopped  from  relying 
upon  them  as  a  cause  of  forfeiture.  This  principle  is  well  sustained 
by  authority  ;  it  rests  upon  considerations  of  common  honesty,  that 
an  insurer  with  full  knowledge  of  the  facts,  or  chargeable  with  such 
knowledge,  shall  not  enter  into  a  contract  of  insurance,  receive  the 
premiums  thereon,  and  then  be  permitted  to  set  up  these  facts  to 
evade  the  liabilities  the  contract  imposes  on  him.  Nor  does  the 
clause  providing  that  “no  officer,  agent  or  other  representative  of 
this  company  shall  have  power  to  waive  any  provision  or  condition 
of  this  policy,  except  such  as,  by  the  terms  of  this  policy,  may  be 
endorsed  hereon  or  added  hereto,  etc., ’’affect  the  question.  It  does 
not  apply  to  the  making  of  the  contract,  but  to  the  provisions  of  the 
contract  itself,  after  it  has  gone  into  effect,  so  as  to  prevent  agents 
from  modifying  the  terms  of  the  policy  after  it  has  been  issued. 

The  general  doctrine  is  well  stated  in  Woodz/.  The  Am.  F.  Ins. 
Co.,  149  N.  Y.  384.  The  court  then  said  “  that  the  general  agents  of 
an  insurance  company  may  waive  stipulations  and  provisions  con¬ 
tained  in  the  policy  with  respect  to  the  conditions  upon  which  it 
shall  have  inception  and  go  into  operation  as  a  contract  between  the 
parties,  by  delivering  it  with  knowledge  of  all  the  facts  and  receiv¬ 
ing  the  premiums,  has  long  been  settled.  It  is  so  obviously  just 
that  a  party  to  a  written  contract  should  be  precluded  from  defeat¬ 
ing  it  by  asserting  conditions  and  stipulations  contained  in  it,  which 
would  prevent  its  inception,  and  which  he  knew  at  the  time  he 
delivered  it  and  accepted  the  benefits  were  contravened  by  the  actual 
facts,  that  any  statement  upon  which  the  rule  rests  is  no  longer 
necessary.  The  restrictions  inserted  in  the  contract  upon  the  power 
of  the  agent  to  waive  any  condition,  unless  done  in  a  particular 
manner,  cannot  be  deemed  to  apply  to  those  conditions  which  relate 
to  the  inception  of  the  contract,  when  it  appears  that  the  agent  has 
delivered  it  and  received  the  premiums  with  full  knowledge  of  the 
actual  situation.” 

Continental  Insurance  Co.  v.  Ruchman,  127  Ill.,  354;  Franklin 
Fire  Ins.  Co.  v.  Chicago  Ice  Co.;  Maryland  Ins.  Co.  v.  Gusdorf,  43 
Md.,  514  ;  The  Am.  L.  Ins.  Co.  zi.  Mahone,  88  U.  S. ,  152 ;  Ins.  Co.  v. 
Wilkinson,  13  Wall.,  222;  Ben.  Franklin  Ins.  Co.  v.  Gillett,  54 
Md.  218. 

There  is  no  evidence  in  the  cause  that  tends  to  prove  that  Frank 
Keating  was  the  agent  of  the  appellees  in  any  respect  touching  the 
matter  of  insurance.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  at  the  time  the  policy 
was  issued  he  was  fully  informed  of  the  state  of  Draper’s  title,  and 
that  the  policy  was  desired  to  cover  also  the  interest  of  the  appel- 
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lees.  It  follows  from  what  precedes  we  find  no  error  in  the  rejection 
of  the  appellant’s  fourth  and  fifth  prayers. 

The  second  and  third  prayers  of  the  defendant  raise  a  question  as 
to  whether  the  appellees  had  an  insurable  interest  in  the  property. 
The  contract  of  insurance  being  one  of  indemnity,  the  insured  must 
have  such  an  interest  in  the  property  as  that  its  destruction  will  re¬ 
sult  in  pecuniary  loss  to  him.  But  it  is  not  necessary  he  shall  have  a 
title,  provided  his  interest,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  such  that  it  would 
be  impaired  or  injured  by  its  destruction.  Ins.  Co.  v.  Coates,  14 
Md.  297. 

Nor  is  it  requisite  that  the  interest  be  personal,  if  the  insured  has 
an  interest  in  the  property  as  agent,  trustee,  etc.,  or  hold  such  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  property  that  its  destruction  will  involve  pecuniary  loss 
to  him  or  to  those  for  whom  he  acts.  For  this  reason  it  has  been 
held  that  an  administrator,  where  the  personalty  was  insufficient  to 
pay  the  debts,  had  an  insurable  interest  in  the  real  estate — Clinton 
v.  Hope  Ins.  Co.  45  N.  Y.  454  ;  and  so  of  a  judgment  creditor — 
Rohrback  v.  Germania  F.  Ins.  Co.  62  N.  Y.  117  ;  and  of  a  surety  re¬ 
sponsible  for  a  mortgage  debt — Ins.  Co.  v.  Thompson,  95  U.  S.  547. 

In  the  cate  at  bar,  the  assignment  is  to  the  appellees,  “  attorneys  as 
their  interest  may  appear;”  that  is,  the  indemnity  secured  by  the 
policy  shall  extend  to  and  include  such  interest  in  the  property  as 
the  appellees  might  hold  as  attorneys.  When  the  assignment  was 
made,  the  sale  had  been  reported  and  finally  ratified. 

At  the  time  of  the  fire  a  large  part  of  the  purchase  money  being 
then  unpaid,  the  attorneys  had  obtained  from  the  court  an  order  for 
a  re-sale  at  the  risk  of  Draper. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  how  the  attorneys,  for  themselves  and 
those  whom  they  represented,  were  interested  in  the  property  to  the 
full  extent  of  the  unpaid  purchase  money,  and  how  its  destruction 
would  affect  them.  These  remarks  dispose  of  the  appellant’s  second 
and  third  prayer,  which  were  properly  rejected. 

It  is  further  contended  there  can  be  no  recovery,  because  of  the 
failure  of  the  appellees  to  furnish  the  proofs  of  loss  within  sixty  days 
after  the  fire.  The  policy  provides  this  shall  be  done,  unless  the 
time  is  extended  in  writing,  and  further  that  the  loss  shall  not  be 
payable  until  sixty  days  after  the  proofs  of  loss  have  been  received 
by  the  company. 

It  was  argued  on  the  part  of  the  appellees,  that  “  the  sole  penalty  ” 
under  the  terms  of  this  policy,  of  a  failure  to  promptly  file  proofs  of 
loss  is  to  suspend  the  right  of  action  until  such  proofs  are  filed.” 
There  are  some  authorities  that  seem  to  sustain  this  contention  ;  the 
general  doctrine,  however  (and  without  deciding  how  far  it  is  appli¬ 
cable  to  a  policy  like  the  one  in  this  case),  maintained  by  the  great 
weight  of  authority  and  by  our  decisions,  is,  that  conditions  like  this 
form  parts  of  the  contract  of  insurance,  and  are  binding  on  both  par¬ 
ties  and  must  be  complied  with.  Spring  Garden  Ins.  Co.  v.  Evans, 
9  Md.  13 ;  Ins.  Co.  v.  Doll,  35  Md.  89 ;  2  Wood  on  F.  Ins.  Sec.  439, 
et  seq.  But  all  the  authorities  agree,  that  this  condition  may  be 
waived,  either  expressly  or  by  acts  and  conduct  of  the  insurer  him¬ 
self,  or  of  his  agent,  having  real  or  apparent  authority;  and  the 
waiver  may  be  inferred  from  such  acts  and  conduct  as  are  inconsist¬ 
ent  with  an  intention  to  insist  upon  a  strict  performance.  Broker  v. 
Amazon  Ins.  Co.  (supra). 

And  the  reason  for  this  rule  obviously  is,  that  an  insurer  whose 
conduct  is  such  as  to  induce  the  insured  to  rest  under  a  well  founded 
belief  that  strict  performance  of  such  a  condition  will  not  be  insisted 
on,  cannot  in  good  faith  afterwards  set  it  up  as  a  bar  to  a  recovery. 
If  therefore  there  was  such  conduct  of  the  appellant  or  its  agents 
(with  competent  authority)  as  induced  the  appellees  reasonably  to 
believe  that  proofs  of  loss  would  not  be  demanded  and  they  did  so 
believe,  and  by  reason  thereof  they  failed  to  make  and  file  them 
with  the  company  within  the  prescribed  time,  it  would  offend  every 
principle  of  natural  justice,  to  permit  the  insurer  to  take  advantage 
of  it.  2  Wood  on  F.  Ins  Co.,  470  et  seq — and  authorities  there  cited, 
especially  the  case  of  Kepley  v.  Octua  Ins.  Co.,  30  N.  Y.,  136  ;  Geor¬ 
gia  Home  Ins.  Co.  v.  Kenner,  28  Gratt.,  88  ;  Little  v.  Phoenix  Ins.  Co., 
128  Mass.  380;  Eastern  R.  R.  Co.  v.  Relief  Ins.  Co.,  etc.,  106  Moss, 
570.  The  proof  shows  that  shortly  after  the  fire,  Catanach,  a  special 
agent  of  the  appellant,  went  to  Centreville  to  view  the  ruins  of  the 
property,  and  investigated  all  the  circumstances  attending  the  loss. 
While  there,  he  had  a  conversation  with  Thomas  J.  Keating,  one  of 
the  appellees.  After  some  general  talk  about  the  fire,  the  latter  said 
to  him,  “  When  you  send  the  money  for  the  loss  of  this  property,  I 
want  you  to  send  us  a  separate  check  for  our  interest  in  the  matter.” 
Catanach  replied  :  “  No,  I  cannot  do  that.”  Keating  asked  “  What  will 
you  do?”  The  reply  was  “  Send  a  joint  check  to  you  gentlemen  as 
attorneys  and  to  Mr.  Draper.”  Keating  then  explained  to  him,  he 
was  afraid  he  would  have  trouble  with  Draper  about  getting  him  to 
sign  a  joint  check. 

Later  on,  Keating,  Jr.,  the  agent,  wrote  to  Catanach  that  Draper 
was  inquiring  about  his  loss,  and  that  he  (the  agent)  simply  tells  him 
it  is  “in  the  hands  of  the  company  ;”  and  two  days  later,  on  the 
20th  of  February,  he  again  writes  to  Catanach,  this  time  to  say  “the 
attorneys  for  the  mortgagee  in  the  Draper  matter  have  requested 
me  to  write  and  ask  you  to  send  a  proof  of  loss,  so  that  they  could 
make  it  out  and  get  Draper  to  make  oath  to  it.  I  told  them  that  you 
usually  attended  to  the  making  out  of  the  proof,  but  that  I  would 
write  you  about  it.”  On  the  23rd  of  February,  1895,  Catanach 
replies;  he  writes:  “Inasmuch  as  we  have  notice  of  attachment 
proceedings  at  Baltimore,  in  regard  to  this  loss,  it  is  important  that 
great  care  should  be  exercised  in  the  matter  on  this  account,  while  I 
have  at  times  made  up  proofs  of  loss,  it  is  not  customary  to  do  so, 
and  in  all  cases  of  litigation  I  decline  to  do  so,  or  allow  the  agent  to 
take  any  part  in  furnishing  or  making  up  proofs  of  loss,  but  that  no 


obstacle  may  be  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  assured,  “  he  directs  the 
agent  to  inform  him  where  printed  blanks  can  be  had,”  etc.  There 
was  evidence  tending  to  show  that  the  request  for  “  the  proof  of 
loss  ”  “to  be  made  out,”  was  made  by  Palmer  Keating,  who  did  not 
have  charge  of  the  business,  and  had  no  knowledge  of  the  previous 
conversations  of  Catanach  with  his  brother  Thomas,  who  testified 
that  after  his  conversation  with  Catanach,  he  did  not  think  it  was 
necessary  to  file  proofs  of  loss,  but  that  afterwards  he  had  done  so, 
because  he  thought  it  would  do  no  harm,  and  Catanach  had  desired 
it  to  be  done. 

In  the  first  prayer  of  the  appellees  the  jury  were  required  to  find 
as  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  right  of  the  plaintiffs  to  recover,  that 
after  the  fire  “  Catanach  went  to  Centreville,  examined  into  the 
circumstances  of  said  fire,  and  the  value  of  said  dwelling,  and  that, 
after  having  done  so,  had  a  conversation  with  Thomas  J.  Keating, 
one  of  the  plaintiffs,  in  which  he  stated  that  the  dwelling  was  a  total 
loss,  and  in  answer  to  a  request  of  the  said  plaintiff  that  the  check 
for  the  plaintiff’s  interest  in  said  loss  should  be  made  payable  to  the 
plaintiff’s  order,  stated  that  the  said  check  could  not  be  made  paya¬ 
ble  to  the  plaintiff’s  order,  but  would  be  made  payable  to  the  order  of 
Frank  W.  Draper  and  the  plaintiffs  jointly,  and  further  find  that  from 
such  conversation  the  said  plaintiffs  believed  that  the  defendant’s 
agent  had  waived  formal  proofs  of  loss  and  that  the  said  Catanach  did 
intend  thereby  to  waive  such  proofs  of  loss,”  etc. 

Now,  if  Catanach  stated  to  the  appellees  that  he  would  send  a 
joint  check  it  was  a  recognition  of  the  liability  of  the  company,  and 
wholly  inconsistent  with  an  intention  to  contest  plaintiff’s  right  of 
recovery.  And  if  the  jury  found  the  appellees  so  understood  it,  and 
Catanach  so  intended  it,  and  the  acts  of  the  plaintiffs  were  thereby 
influenced  by  it,  the  legal  conclusion  of  the  court  that  the  facts  so  put 
to  the  jury  constituted  a  waiver,  was  entirely  warranted.  In  reply  to 
the  objection  that  there  is  no  proof  of  Catanach’s  power  or  authority 
to  waive  this  condition,  all  we  have  to  say  is,  it  was  at  least  within 
the  scope  of  his  apparent  authority.  He  was  a  special  agent  of  the 
company  sent  by  it  to  view  the  ruins,  investigate  the  loss  and  find 
out  as  much  about  it  as  he  could.  Mr.  Keating,  the  agent,  when 
asked  about  the  policy  and  when  it  will  be  paid,  consults  Mr.  Cata¬ 
nach,  who  replies  authoritatively  in  his  letter  of  23d  of  February. 
And  when  finally  proofs  of  loss  are  made,  they  pass  to  Mr.  Bond,  an 
agent,  who  testifies  he  sent  them  to  Catanach,  and  the  matter  was 
then  turned  over  to  him  for  such  action  as  he  should  see  proper  in 
the  premises. 

These  facts,  we  think,  clearly  show  that  he  held  the  actual  or  at 
least  the  apparent  authority  to  examine  into  and  adjust  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  loss  and  the  liability  of  the  company.  We  think  the 
defendant’s  seventh,  ninth,  tenth  and  eleventh  prayers  ought  not  to 
have  been  granted. 

The  defendant’s  sixth  prayer  was  properly  rejected,  because  there 
was  no  evidence  of  a  change  in  the  title  of  possession. 

Washington  F.  Ins.  v.  Kelly  (supra).  Of  the  defendant’s  eighth 
prayer  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  there  is  no  condition  in  the  policy 
against  encumbrances. 

Bowman  v.  Franklin  Ins.  Co.,  40  Md.,  620.  There  were  other 
points  raised  and  discussed  at  the  argument,  but  inasmuch  as  what 
has  been  said  practically  disposes  of  all  the  questions  in  the  case,  we 
will  not  prolong  this  opinion  by  adverting  to  them. 

We  find  no  error  in  any  of  the  rulings  of  the  court  and  the  judg¬ 
ment  will  therefore  be  affirmed.  Judgment  affirmed. 


The  Court  of  Appeals  has  decided  that  the  speed  of  fire  apparatus 
going  to  a  fire  cannot  be  regulated  by  statute.  The  case  was  one 
where  the  lower  courts  decided  that  the  driver  of  a  fire  engine  in 
New  York  City  could  not  recover  damages  from  the  city  for  injuries 
received  in  a  collision,  because  the  speed  at  which  he  was  driving 
exceeded  the  limit  allowed  by  law,  namely,  five  miles  an  hour.  This 
decision  was  overruled  by  the  higher  court.  It  would  be  ridiculous 
to  make  the  drivers  of  fire  horses  conform  to  that  limit  when  perhaps 
many  lives  and  thousand  of  dollars’  worth  of  property  might  depend 
upon  their  promptness  in  reaching  a  fire.  The  wonder  is  that  the 
lower  courts  should  have  so  decided  the  case.  Another  point  in 
the  case  that  will  make  a  difference  is  that  the  Supreme  Court  holds 
that  the  payment  of  a  pension  to  an  injured  fireman  does  not  debar 
him  from  recovering  damages. — Fireman's  Herald. 


Additional  insurance  taken  by  a  mortgagor  without  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  mortgagees,  when  the  policy  is  made  to  them  as  their 
interest  may  appear  and  provides  that  they  shall  not  be  affected  by 
the  act  of  the  mortgagor,  will  not  affect  their  interest,  although  the 
policy  provides  for  pro-rating  in  case  other  insurance  is  taken. 
Hardy  v.  Lancashire  Ins.  Co.  (Mass.)  33  L.  R.  A.  241. 


Each  of  two  parcels  of  insured  property  is  held  to  be  covered  to 
the  full  amount  thereof,  in  Page  v.  Sun  Ins.  Office  (C.  C.  App.  8th 
C.)  33  L.  R.  A.  249,  when  but  one  parcel  was  injured  and  that  is  also 
covered  by  a  separate  policy  which  provides  that  the  insurer  in  case 
of  loss  shall  not  be  liable  for  a  greater  proportion  of  the  loss  than 
the  policy  bears  to  the  whole  insurance. 
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Medical  Department. 


HEREDITY,  ITS  SIGNIFICANCE  IN  LIFE  INSURANCE. 

The  Omaha  Clinic  publishes  an  article  on  this  subject  by  Dr. 
Rockwell,  resident  medical  examiner  for  the  Equitable  Insurance 
Company,  a  part  of  which  is  as  follows: 

Understanding,  then,  that  it  is  the  tendency,  and  not  the  actual 
disease,  that  is  transmitted,  it  is  evident  that  unless  there  be  an 
exciting  cause  the  disease  in  question  will  not  be  developed  in  the 
offspring,  and  numerous  instances  of  this  are  illustrated  in  families 
where  some  of  the  children  acquire  the  disease  of  the  parent,  while 
others  whose  environments  are  different  will  escape  entirely.  A 
recognition  of  this  point  greatly  simplifies  the  selection  of  those 
applicants  for  insurance  in  whose  family  record  there  is  a  blemish. 

Tuberculosis. — Reliable  statistics  show  that  about  twelve  per  cent 
of  all  deaths  are  due  to  tuberculosis,  and  in  selected  risks  the  mor¬ 
tality  is  eight  per  cent. 

Of  all  the  exciting  causes  by  far  the  most  important  is  light 
weight.  Thin  people  are  very  much  more  likely  to  develop  tuber¬ 
culosis  than  stout  people,  and  this  factor  should  enter  largely  into 
the  consideration  of  risks  in  whose  family  there  is  a  taint.  In  fact 
more  importance  should  be  placed  on  this  point,  considered  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  size  of  the  chest,  than  on  the  family  history.  The 
general  appearance  of  the  applicant,  whether  he  looks  anti-consump¬ 
tive  or  not,  is  likewise  of  great  consequence. 

The  influence  of  a  sedentary  life,  residence  and  occupation  in 
crowded,  ill-ventilated  and  dust-laden  quarters,  repeated  attacks  of 
acute  bronchitis,  excessive  use  of  alcohol,  and  impaired  nutrition 
from  any  cause,  should  be  considered  before  deciding  to  accept  or 
reject.  There  should  be  no  strict  iron-clad  rules  when  dealing  with 
these  cases,  for  each  one  is  entitled  to  be  judged  on  its  individual 
merits;  but  ordinarily  the  results  will  be  better  for  the  company  if 
the  applicant  whose  father  or  mother  has  died  from  consumption 
be  postponed  until  he  is  thirty  years  of  age. 

When  both  parents  have  died  he  should  have  lived  past  the  ages 
they  attained,  or  at  least  until  he  is  thirty-five.  When  one  parent 
and  one  or  more  older  brothers  or  sisters  have  died,  the  same  rule 
should  apply,  and  when  both  parents  and  one  or  more  older  brothers 
or  sisters,  he  should  be  postponed  until  at  least  forty  years  of  age. 

Insanity. — According  to  Kirchhoff,  thirty  to  forty  per  cent  of  the 
cases  exhibited  an  hereditary  taint.  Folsom  believes  that  at  least 
seventy-five  per  cent  can  be  made  to  show  evidence  of  the  trouble 
in  the  family  history. 

When  it  occurs  in  one  parent  only  and  the  applicant  is  otherwise 
acceptable,  we  may  disregard  the  flaw  in  the  family  record.  Insan¬ 
ity  in  one  parent  and  an  uncle  on  the  same  side,  or  in  a  parent  and 
a  grandparent,  predispose  more  strongly  than  even  insanity  in  both 
parents.  When  more  than  one  case  occurs  in  the  family  record,  and 
if  the  applicant  has  had  a  sunstroke,  is  using  too  much  alcohol,  has 
had  syphilis,  internal  otitis,  or  nervous  exhaustion,  he  should  be 
declined.  In  considering  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  these  cases, 
close  scrutiny  should  be  made  to  discover,  if  possible,  any  tendency 
to  ill  health,  physical  deterioration,  or  loss  of  weight,  for  mental 
health,  as  a  rule,  depends  on  bodily  health.  When  tuberculosis  and 
insanity  appear  in  the  same  family,  the  predisposition  to  the  latter 
is  greatly  intensified.  Severe  mental  strain,  unpleasant  domestic 
relations,  intemperance  and  excesses  of  all  kinds  are  important 
etiological  factors  and  should  be  carefully  regarded. 

Gout. — Duckworth  is  a  strong  believer  in  the  heredity  of  gout,  and 
states  that  among  the  better  classes,  where  more  trustworthy  and 
complete  family  histories  can  be  obtained,  the  influence  is  shown  in 
from  fifty  to  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  cases.  In  America  these 
figures  would  probably  be  excessive. 

When  the  disease  appears  in  the  family  record,  the  subject  to  be 
acceptable,  should  be  entirely  free  from  all  evidence  of  the  malady. 
If  he  is  himself  a  sufferer  he  should  be  declined.  When  there  is  a 
strong  family  tendency  to  it  the  possible  influence  of  exciting  causes 
must  be  well  considered  ;  for  example,  the  constant  use  of  alcoholic 
beverages,  over-eating,  especially  of  highly  seasoned  food,  a  seden¬ 
tary  life,  proneness  to  fatty  degeneration,  and  a  vicious  hygiene 
from  any  cause. 

Endowment  insurance  may  well  cover  many  of  these  cases,  for, 
unlike  tuberculosis,  the  risk  is  greater  after  middle  life  than  before. 

Before  issuing  a  policy  to  an  applicant  who  gives  a  family  history 
of  gout,  extraordinary  care  should  be  taken  to  investigate  thoroughly 
the  urine,  heart,  liver  and  digestive  organs. 


Cancer. — For  some  time  past  the  impression  has  been  growing  in 
the  minds  of  medical  men  that  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  specific 
germ  of  cancer  will  be  discovered.  That  there  is  in  some  families 
a  tendency  to  the  affection  cannot  be  denied,  but  it  is  no  easy  matter 
to  state  how  far  this  influence  extends  to  the  offspring,  and  what 
chances  the  latter  have  of  developing  the  disease.  While  Paget 
believes  that  one  in  three,  Sibley  one  in  nine,  and  Bryant  one  in 
ten,  give  evidence  of  an  hereditary  taint,  the  possibility  of  an  infec¬ 
tive  source  must  be  kept  in  mind  and  some  of  the  cases  be  accounted 
for  through  the  agency  of  similar  environment.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  quite  likely  that  certain  peculiarities  of  the  epithelial  cells  are 
transmitted,  so  that  when  sufficient  external  cause  arises,  these  cells 
proliferate  rapidly  and  go  through  the  various  stages  of  a  malignant 
growth. 

The  family  tendency  to  cancer  should  be  very  strong  to  justify  us 
in  declining  an  otherwise  acceptable  risk.  Should  more  than  two 
cases  occur  in  the  record,  and  the  subject  be  over  forty  years  of  age, 
careful  scrutiny  should  be  made  to  determine  the  presence  of  a 
probable  exciting  cause  ;  this  being,  in  its  widest  sense,  local  irrita¬ 
tion  of  any  description.  If  found,  the  applicant  should  be  kept 
under  observation  for  a  sufficient  time  to  demonstrate  the  result. 

Cases  of  diabetes,  nephritis  and  heart  disease  may  sometimes 
appear  in  sufficient  number  in  the  family  record  to  justify  declining 
the  applicant  on  this  ground  alone.  In  these  difficulties  age  is  an 
important  consideration,  and  by  means  of  the  endowment  or  other 
limited  policies  many  of  them  can  be  profitably  insured.  The  per¬ 
sonal  element  here  is  a  very  strong  factor,  and  not  only  the  appli¬ 
cant’s  present  physical  condition  should  be  carefully  investigated, 
but  his  habits,  occupation  and  mode  of  life  call  for  close  scrutiny, 
since  oftentimes  these  influences  are  of  paramount  importance  in 
deciding  to  accept  or  reject. 


Distinguishing  Real  from  Apparent  Death. — Two  new 
methods  of  distinguishing  real  from  apparent  death  are  advocated 
by  Dr.  Seberin  Icard  in  a  book,  just  published  in  Paris, entitled  “La 
Mort  Reelle  et  la  Mort  Apparente.”  They  are  thus  described  in  a 
brief  review  in  the  British  Medical  Journal,  January  9  : 

“  One  method  consists  in  the  hypodermic  or  intravenous  injection 
of  certain  substances,  and  subsequently  ascertaining  whether  these 
substances  have  been  dispersed  throughout  the  system.  If  they  have, 
then  the  circulation  persists  and  life  continues,  although  the  beating  of 
the  heart  may  not  be  detected  by  auscultation.  Among  the  substances 
recommended  for  injection  are  fluorescein,  sodium  iodid,  lithium 
iodid,  and  potassium  ferrocyanid.  Preference  is  given  to  fluores¬ 
cein,  1  gramme  ( 15^  grains)  of  which  is  dissolved  with  an  equal  weight 
of  sodium  carbonate  in  8  cubic  centimeters  cubic  inch)  of  water, 
and  the  whole  quantity  is  then  injected  subcutaneously.  If  the  cir¬ 
culation  is  persisting,  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes  after  a  very 
few  minutes  assume  a  yellowish-green  color;  about  twenty  minutes 
after  injection  the  portion  of  the  eye  within  the  iris  assumes  a  green 
color,  from  penetration  of  the  fluorescein  into  the  vitreous  and  aque¬ 
ous  humors,  and  in  the  blood  the  fluorescein  may  be  detected  by  the 
following  method  :  One  or  two  threads  of  cotton  are  passed  under  the 
skin  in  a  similar  manner  to  a  seton,  and,  when  saturated  with  blood,  are 
transferred  to  a  test  tube  and  boiled  with  a  little  water.  As  the  liquid 
clears,  the  green  color  of  the  fluorescein  becomes  evident, if  that  body 
had  been  absorbed  into  the  blood.  It  is  stated  that  the  injection  of 
this  quantity  of  fluorescein  is  unattended  with  danger,  supposing  the 
person  to  be  alive. 

The  second  method  for  the  distinction  of  real  from  apparent  death 
consists  in  picking  up  a  fold  of  the  skin  and  powerfully  compressing 
it  with  a  pair  of  artery  forceps.  If  the  skin  does  not  completely 
settle  down,  and  if  the  fine  furrows  produced  by  the  teeth  of  the  for¬ 
ceps  continue  indefinitely,  then  death  has  occurred;  whereas,  if  the 
circulation  is  continuing,  the  fold  and  the  marks  of  the  teeth  of  the 
forceps  disappear.  Moreover,  if  death  has  occurred,  the  portion  of 
skin  compressed  by  the  forceps  assumes  a  parchment-like  appear¬ 
ance.” 
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HOME  LIFE 

Insurance  Company" 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

(ORGANIZED  I860.) 

IS  THE  ONLY  COMPANY  ISSUING 

The  “ DIVIDEND  ENDOWMENT”  Policy, 

which  is  conceded  to  be  the  most  desirable 
because  of  its 

LOW  COST  and  GUARANTEED  BENEFITS. 

Gho.  E.  Ide,  Pres.  W.  M.  St.  John,  Vice-Pres. 
Ellis  W.  Gladwin,  Sec’y. 

Wm.  A.  Marshall,  Actuary. 

F.  W.  Chapin, 

Medieal  Director. 


MUTUAL  FIRE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

(A  STOCK  CORPORATION.) 

STATEMENT,  JULY  1st,  1897. 


ASSETS. 

Capital  paid  up  in  cash .  $225,000  00 

Reserve  for  Reinsurance .  2gg,3g7  01 

“  Losses . 70,596  34 

‘‘  “  all  other  Liabilities .  5.967  41 

Net  Surplus .  174,075  48 

Total  Assets .  $775,036  24 

Losses  paid  since  organization,  over . $6,500,000  00 


R.  A.  LOEWENTHAL,  President, 

WM.  A.  FRANCIS,  Secretary. 
H.  W.  EADIE,  Assistant  Secretary. 


THE  UNITED  STATES 

Fidelity  and  Guaranty  Company, 

Home  Office  : 

S.  W.  COR.  GERMAN  &  CALVERT  STS., 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Capital,  -  -  -  $500,000.00 

Stockholders’  Liability,  -  -  500,000.00 

Total  Resources,  $1,000,000.00 


Hon.  FRANK  BROWN,  President, 

Governor  of  Maryland  from  1892  to  1896. 

JOHN  R.  BLAND,  First  Vice-Prest.  and  Gen’l  Manager, 
Secretary  Merchants’  and  Manufacturers’  Association  from  1880  to  1896. 
J.  KEMP  BARTLETT,  Jr.,  Second  Vice-President. 
ALEXANDER  PAYSON  KNAPP,  Secretary. 

TOWNSEND  SCOTT,  Treasurer, 

Hon.  ISIDOR  RAYNER,  General  Counsel. 


Deposited  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  State  of  Maryland  for  the  Security  of 
all  Bondholders,  $200,000  00. 


BECOMES  SURETY  on  Bonds  of  Officers  and  Employees  of  Banks, 
Mercantile  Houses,  Railroad,  Express  and  Telegraph  Companies,  Officials 
of  States,  Cities  and  Counties,  and  for  contractors.  Also  on  Bonds  of  Ex¬ 
ecutors,  Administrators,  Guardians,  Trustees,  Receivers,  Assignees,  Com¬ 
mittees,  and  in  Replevin,  Attachment  and  Injunction  cases,  and  all 
undertakings  in  Judicial  Proceedings. 


Active  and  successful  Agents  in  all  cities  of  the  United  States 
wishing  to  represent  this  Company,  may  communicate  with  the  General 
Manager. 


“The  Leading  Fire  Insurance  Company  of  America.” 


INCORPORATED  1819.  CHARTER  PERPETUAL. 

Cash  Capital,  -------  $  4,000,000  09 

Cash  Assets, . 11,431,184  21 

Total  Liabilities,  -------  3,581,196  16 

Net  Surplus,  --------  3,849,988  50 

Losses  paid  in  78  years, . 79,198,979  38 

WM.  B.  CLARK,  President. 

W.  H.  KING,  Secretary.  E.  O.  WEEKS,  Vice-Prest. 

A.  C.  ADAMS,  HENRY  E.  REES,  Assistant  Secretaries. 


Western  Branch,  (  Keeler  &  Gallagher, 

413  Vine  St.,  Cincinnati,  O.  j  General  Agents. 

Northwestern  Branch,  j  Wm.  H.  Wyman,  Gen’l  Agent. 

Omaha,  Neh.  {  W.  P.  Harford,  Asst.  Gen’l  Agent. 

Pacific  Branch,  f  Boardman  and  Spencer,  General 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  j  Agents. 

Inland  Marine  f  Chicago,  Ills.,  145  La  Salle  Street. 

Department.  j  New  York,  52  William  Street. 

“A  self-made  man  must  have  a  poor  opinion  of  a  job  if  he  neg¬ 
lects  or  refuses  to  insure  it.''— -Phelps. 

National  Life 
Insurance  Company, 

MONTPELIER,  VERMONT. 

Over  Thirteen  Millions  Assets. 

“Its  contracts  are  direct,  clear  and  complete.”  All  values  endorsed 
are  absolute  guarantees  ;  nothing  estimated. 

CHARLES  DEWEY,  President.  J.  A.  DeBOER,  Secretary. 

M.  H.  GOODRICH, 

General  Agent,  Maryland  and  District  of  Columbia, 
Rooms  308,  310, 312  Merchants  Rational  Bank  Building, 

COR.  SOUTH  AND  WATER  STS.  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

TELEPHONE 
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N  OTICES. 

THE 

Union  Central  Life  Insurance  Company, 

CINCINNATI,  O. 


Assets,  January  x,  1896. . $i4.555>283  63 

Surplus . $1,870,262  12 


NO  FLUCTUATING  SECURITIES— LARGEST  RATE  OF 
INTEREST-LOWEST  DEATH  RATE. 

Endowments  at  Life  Rates  and  Twenty  Payment  Guaranty 
Policies  Specialties. 

Large  and  increasing  Dividends  to  Policyholders.  Desirable 
Contracts  and  Good  Territory  open  for  Live  Agents. 

Address  JOHN  M.  PATT1SON,  President. 


BALTIMORE  UNDERWRITER. 

SEMI-MONTHLY  EDITION. 
Thirty-third  Year  of  Publication. 

Published  on  the  5th  and  20th  of  the  month,  at  No.  6  South  Street  , 

Baltimore,  Md. 

CHAS.  C.  BOMBAUGH,  Editor.  JAMES  H.  McCLELLAN,  Business  Manager. 
POST  OFFICE  BOX  41. 

Subscription  per  annum  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  $3.00  ;  in 
Great  Britain,  14  s.  Advertising  Rates  on  Application. 

BALTIMORE,  OCTOBER  20,  1897. 


AGENTS  WANTED. 

RENEWABLE  TERM  INSURANCE. 


THOS.  F.  HANLON,  with  twelve  years’ experience  in  the  agency  business  and 
adjuster  of  losses,  coupled  with  a  legal  education,  seeks  an  office  or  field  position. 
Address  care  of  BALTIMORE  UNDERWRITER. 


Issued  by  a  regular  Life  Company  with  large  assets  and  surplus. 

Policies  Participate  in  profits,  are  Non-forfeitable,  are  Renew¬ 
able  at  end  of  term  Without  re-examination,  while  the  rates  are  as 
low  as  the  Co-operative  Societies. 

Losses  paid  at  once. 

Liberal  agency  contracts  made  with  active  men.  Apply  by  letter 
to  P.  O.  Box  3005,  New  York  City. 


Statistics  show  that  over  six  policyholders  lapse  to  one  that 
dies.  Every  good  Life  Insurance  Company  pays  its  death  losses 
promptly,  but  there  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  settlements  (if  any) 
made  by  the  different  companies,  for  lapsed  or  surrendered  policies. 

Don’t  you  see  how  important  it  is  for  you  that  the  full  surrender 
value  privileges,  both  in  cash  and  in  “paid-up”  insurance,  should 
be  plainly  stated  beforehand ? 

This  is  one  of  the  important  features  of  the  famous  non-forfeiture 
laws  of  Massachusetts.  There  are  other  features  just  as  important. 

Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company, 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

JOHN  A.  HALL,  President.  H.  M.  PHILLIPS,  Secretary. 

BALTIMORE  BRANCH  OFFICE, 

No.  4  South  Street. 

FRANCIS  S.  BIGGS,  Manager. 

Gentlemen  of  integrity  and  clean  records  are  invited  to  apply  for  an  agency. 


SURETY  BONDS  OF  EVERY  CLASS. 

AMERICAN  BONDING 

- AND - 

TRUST  COMPANY. 

RESOURCES  OVER  ONE  MILLION  DOLLARS. 

Approved  by  the  Courts  and  Insurance 
Departments  of  the  Several  States  as  Sole 
Surety  on  Bonds  of 

Executors,  Administrators,  Guardians, 
Trustees,  Receivers,  Assignees, 
Committees,  and  in  all  cases  in  which 
Bond  is  required. 

Accepted  as  Sole  Surety  by  the  United  States  Government  on 
Bonds  of  every  description,  and  on  Bonds  in  all  Undertakings  and 
Suits  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  in  the  Federal  Courts  through¬ 
out  the  Union. 

Issues  Surety  Bonds  for  all  Classes  of  State,  County, 
Town  and  City  Officials, 

Also  for  Officers  and  Employees  of  Banks.  Bankers,  Corporations, 
Manufacturers,  Merchants,  Societies,  Lodges,  Etc.,  Etc. 

GUARANTEES  THE  FULFILMENT  OF  CONTRACTS. 

AGENTS  EVERYWHERE. 

Home  Office,  Equitable  Building,  Baltimore. 


The  papers  read  at  the  twenty-eighth  annual  meeting  of 
the  Fire  Underwriters’  Association  of  the  Northwest  are 
one  and  all  of  a  high  order  of  merit,  and  form  a  distinct  and 
very  valuable  contribution  to  the  permanent  literature  of 
fire  insurance.  They  give  evidence  of  matured  experience 
and  of  thoughtful  care  in  preparation.  What  a  difference 
between  the  suggestiveness  that  springs  from  trained  ob¬ 
servation  and  the  namby-pamby  platitudes  with  which  we 
are  frequently  overdosed  in  other  directions.  We  always 
look  with  confidence  to  the  Northwest  Association  for  some¬ 
thing  striking  and  original,  and  w'e  are  never  disappointed. 


Announcement  is  made  that  parties  in  this  city  have 
incorporated  a  mutual  concern  to  be  called  the  Royal  Fire 
Insurance  Company.  We  will  give  the  incorporators  a 
hint  for  which  no  charge  is  made.  One  Jones,  a  Georgia 
agent  of  the  Northwestern  Life  of  Chicago,  in  an  advertise¬ 
ment  in  the  Augusta  Herald ,  cautions  the  public  against 
the  danger  of  being  misled  by  similarity  of  names,  and  of 
mistaking  for  his  company  a  concern  hailing  from  Mil¬ 
waukee,  and  sporting  the  same  name  with  the  word  Mutual 
tacked  on.  Now  let  the  new  Royalists  come  out  and 
guard  the  public  against  confounding  with  their  home 
enterprise  a  concern  which  calls  itself  the  Royal  Insurance 
Company,  and  which  hails  from  Liverpool. 


For  once  the  political  spoilsmen  have  been  shoved  aside* 
For  once  merit  has  been  allowed  to  come  to  the  front.  For 
once  the  civil  service  idea  of  promotion  has  been  recognized 
and  respected  in  the  appointment  of  a  State  Insurance  Com¬ 
missioner.  When  w'e  look  back  upon  the  history  that  has 
been  made  and  reflect  upon  the  history  that  might  have 
been  made,  we  are  more  or  less  surprised  at  the  action  of 
Governor  Wolcott  of  Massachusetts  in  selecting  Frederick 
L.  Cutting,  the  deputy  of  the  department,  to  succeed  Major 
Merrill  as  Insurance  Commissioner  of  the  Bay  State.  Mr. 
Cutting  has  been  connected  with  the  office  for  twenty-five 
years,  during  which  his  efficiency  was  proved  by  his  steady 
advancement.  His  extended  experience  has  familiarized 
him  with  every  detail  of  the  work  of  the  department.  More¬ 
over  he  is  a  man  of  fine  attainments  and  remarkable  force  of 
character,  and  if  any  one  can  restore  the  traditions  of  the 
better  days  and  reconcile  us  in  some  measure  to  State  super¬ 
vision,  Mr.  Cutting  is  built  in  the  way  to  succeed.  In  line 
with  this  appointment  is  the  selection  of  Examiner  Frank 
H.  Hardison  for  the  position  of  deputy  commissioner. 
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The  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company,  in  accordance 
with  its  plan  of  stimulating  effort  and  rewarding  merit,  had 
a  “Perkins  Convention”  last  week  of  six  days’ duration. 
The  one  hundred  and  ten  delegates  from  agencies  all  over 
the  country  who  had  written  the  largest  amount  of  new  busi¬ 
ness  within  a  period  of  thirteen  weeks,  aggregating  sixty- 
six  millions,  assembled  in  New  York  to  honor  the  return  of 
Vice-President  Perkins  from  a  successful  mission  to  Austria, 
where  he  arranged  the  terms  of  compliance  with  the  demands 
of  that  government  and  the  resumption  of  the  company’s 
interrupted  business.  The  welcome  was  introduced  with  a 
dinner  at  the  Merchants  Club  given  by  President  McCall,  at 
which  the  successful  agents  were  present,  thus  bringing 
together  the  executive  and  agency  forces  in  exceedingly  har¬ 
monious  relations.  This  was  followed  by  the  usual  round 
of  entertainments  and  visits  to  places  of  interest  in  New  York 
city,  thence  by  steamship,  Old  Dominion  line,  to  Old  Point 
Comfort,  thence  to  Washington,  and  its  varied  attractions, 
with  a  trip  to  Mt.  Vernon,  and  a  call  upon  President  McKin¬ 
ley  at  the  White  House.  After  six  days  of  sight  seeing  as 
the  guests  of  the  company,  the  winners  in  the  contest 
returned  home  with  delightful  impressions  of  a  memorable 
occasion. 

On  the  9th  inst.  Chicago  celebrated  in  a  befitting  manner 
the  twenty-seventh  anniversary  of  the  great  fire  of  1871,  and 
now  Boston,  not  to  be  outdone  by  the  metropolis  of  the 
West,  proposes  to  commemorate  the  twenty-fifth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  its  big  fire  on  the  9th  of  November.  It  is  well  to 
recall  periodically  these  overwhelming  calamities  and  the 
impressive  lessons  they  taught  to  underwriters.  In  review¬ 
ing  the  results  of  the  Chicago  conflagration,  the  Investigator 
gives  the  following  interesting  figures: 

Two  hundred  and  one  companies  suffered  losses,  the  aggregate 
capital  of  which  amounted  to  $64, 619, 749.49,  and  the  surplus  $30,- 
594,402.  The  amount  of  property  destroyed  in  the  burnt  district  was 
estimated  at  the  time  at  $165,000,000,  and  the  amount  at  risk  $100,- 
225,780.  The  insurance  was  adjusted  at  $96,553,720,  and  the  amount 
paid  $50,105,800.  In  amount  at  risk,  the  Illinois  companies  stood 
first,  New  York  second,  Connecticut  third,  Great  Britain  fourth,  etc. 
In  amount  paid  New  York  companies  stood  first,  Connecticut  second, 
Great  Britain  third,  and  Illinois  fourth.  Sixty-eight  companies  were 
completely  bankrupted,  their  aggregate  capital  being  $19,847,438,  and 
net  surplus  $5,019,671.32. 

The  directors  of  the  Union  Insurance  Company  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  showed  their  appreciation  of  conspicuous  merit  in  a 
graceful  and  appropriate  way  by  giving  a  testimonial  dinner 
to  President  Charles  S.  Hollinshead  on  the  14th  inst.,  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  his  official  connection  with  the 
company.  He  became  manager  of  the  fire  insurance  de¬ 
partment  in  1872,  and  was  elected  president  in  1889.  Mr. 
Hollinshead  has  acquired  a  leading  position  among  Ameri¬ 
can  underwriters  by  the  remarkable  capability  he  has 
exhibited  in  encountering  and  conquering  difficulties  and 
discouragements,  and  in  lifting  the  company  to  a  high  plane 
of  prosperity.  In  common  with  his  many  friends  we  rejoice 
in  this  handsome  tribute  to  his  pluck,  his  energy,  his  ability, 
and  his  industry.  The  dinner  at  the  Hotel  Walton  was  one 
of  the  most  elaborate  ever  given  in  Philadelphia,  the  table 
decorations  being  especially  fine.  Every  local  fire  insur¬ 
ance  company  was  represented  among  the  guests.  Mr. 
Atwood  Smith  acted  as  toastmaster,  and  among  the  speak¬ 
ers  was  Insurance  Commissioner  Lambert.  One  of  the 
pleasant  features  was  the  presentation  to  Mr.  Hollinshead, 
on  behalf  of  the  directors,  of  a  fine  silver  service. 

The  National  Council  of  Switzerland,  by  a  vote  of  101  to  9, 
adopted  a  bill  making  insurance  against  sickness  compulsory  in  the 
case  of  all  persons  not  having  independent  means,  j 


THE  SUIT  AGAINST  THE  CLEARING  COMPANY. 

The  condition  and  alleged  mismanagement  of  the  Clear¬ 
ing  Company  of  St.  Paul  are  to  be  looked  into.  The  At¬ 
torney-General  of  Minnesota  having  failed,  although  placed 
in  full  possession  of  the  charges  of  misconduct  and  the  facts 
upon  which  they  are  based,  to  bring  an  action  in  the  name  of 
the  State,  Mr.  Russell  R.  Dorr  has  commenced  suit.  The 
complaint  is  titled  as  follows:  “  State  of  Minnesota,  County 
of  Ramsey — District  Court,  Second  Judicial  District,  Russell 
R.  Dorr,  plaintiff,  v.  Life  Insurance  Clearing  Company,  a 
corporation.  Thomas  B.  Scott  and  H.  Burton  Strait,  de¬ 
fendants.”  The  detailed  charges,  eleven  or  twelve  in  num¬ 
ber,  are  lengthy  enough  to  fill  more  than  two  closely  printed 
columns  of  the  St.  Paul  Globe.  In  specification  VI  defend¬ 
ants  are  charged  with  “  intent  and  design  to  deceive  the 
Insurance  Commissioner  of  Minnesota  and  the  public,  and 
to  cheat  and  defraud  the  policyholders  of  said  company, 
and  to  conceal  the  true  condition  thereof,  willfully,  fraudu¬ 
lently,  and  corruptly  made,  subscribed,  sworn  to  and  filed 
with  said  Insurance  Commissioner  a  certain  false,  fraudulent 
and  corrupt  statement,  purporting  to  be  the  statement  re¬ 
quired  by  law,”  etc.  The  statements  made  to  the  Insurance 
Departments  of  twenty  other  States  in  which  the  Clearing 
Company  has  been  transacting  business  are  “  in  substance 
and  effect  the  same  as  and  identical  with  the  report  to  the 
Minnesota  Commissioner,”  and  like  it,  “false,  fraudulent 
and  corrupt.”  The  complainant  then  proceeds  to  specify 
at  length  the  facts  and  figures  in  support  of  allegations 
which  place  the  defendants  in  a  very  bad  light. 

Mr.  Dorr  is  not  reckoned  among  the  saints  of  the  earth, 
but  truth,  fortunately,  is  not  the  exclusive  possession  of  the 
truly  good.  We  manage  to  extract  from  the  sinners  in  this 
lower  world  of  ours  a  great  deal  of  truth.  As  to  the  motive, 
whether  the  former  president  of  the  discredited  concern  is 
prompted  singly  and  solely  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
policyholders,  or  whether  his  chief  desire  is  to  punish  an 
enemy,  we  do  not  care  to  inquire  too  curiously.  Either 
way,  the  end  will  be  the  same  if  the  jury  finds  that  defend¬ 
ants  have  been  faithless  to  their  trust  and  have  “misappro¬ 
priated  and  impaired  the  assets”  as  alleged.  In  view  of 
their  “wrongful  and  fraudulent  mismanagement,”  the  plain¬ 
tiff  prays  that  the  court  decree  and  compel  the  return  of  the 
money  that  the  defendants  “  have  acquired  for  themselves, 
or  that  has  been  lost  or  wasted  by  the  violation  of  their 
duties.”  He  also  prays  for  their  suspension  during  the  suit, 
and  their  removal  from  office.  Scott  may  be  well  enough  in 
his  place  in  a  lumber  yard  or  a  lumber  office,  but  he  has 
had  no  insurance  training,  and  in  the  absence  of  LeGage 
Pratt  he  is  even  a  poor  figure-head.  But  he  has  not  been 
suspected  of  knavish  tricks,  and  if  Dorr’s  allegations  are 
sustained,  he  will  not  only  deal  a  fatal  blow  at  the  seventy 
per  cent  commission  Clearing  Company,  but  he  will  seri¬ 
ously  injure  what  is  of  vastly  more  importance,  the  cause  of 
under-average  insurance  in  the  United  States. 


We  notice  that  our  esteemed  contemporary,  the  Insur¬ 
ance  World ,  copies  without  credit  from  the  Fire??ia?i's  Her¬ 
ald  a  receipt  for  a  solution  to  extinguish  fire,  and  as  might  be 
expected  of  any  one  who  innocently  confides  in  the  Herald 
editor’s  knowledge,  or  rather  want  of  knowledge,  of  chem¬ 
istry,  even  in  its  rudimentary  forms,  the  result  is  a  lapsus. 
The  substances  recommended  for  solution  are  two  chlorides 
• — the  chloride  of  sodium,  common  salt,  and  the  chloride  of 
ammonium,  sal  ammoniac.  The  Herald  says  that  sal  am¬ 
moniac  is  a  nitrate  of  ammonia.  The  smallest  sized  apothe¬ 
cary’s  boy  could  be  relied  upon  to  say  that  it  is  a  muriate. 
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THE  KANSAS  DICTATOR. 

Once  at  a  public  meeting  a  demagogue  orator  repeated 
the  time-worn  assertion  that  “  the  voice  of  the  people  is  the 
voice  of  God.”  A  discordant  listener,  who  had  become 
tired  of  this  reiteration  of  the  alleged  interchangeability  of 
the  vox  populi,  exclaimed :  “  Pooh  !  what  did  it  say  when 
the  Commune  ran  riot  in  Paris?  what  did  it  say  in  Judea  ? 
It  said,  ‘  Crucify  him  !’  ”  And  the  orator  was  silenced.  He 
had  not  sense  enough  to  see  and  to  say  that  if  the  mediation 
of  the  Crucified  One  was  an  essential  feature  of  the  scheme 
of  redemption  for  a  fallen  race,  instrumentalities  for  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  the  divine  purpose  were  indispensable. 
Hence  the  need  of  a  Judas;  hence  the  need  of  the  vox 
populi.  In  the  execution  of  the  plan  of  salvation  they  met 
the  requirement  for  means  and  instruments,  and  in  that 
sense,  at  least,  the  vox  populi  was  a  reflex  of  the  vox  Dei. 

But  what  has  this  to  do  with  McNall?  Nothing  except 
to  serve  as  a  reminder  that  means  are  needful  for  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  ends.  For  years  the  opponents  of  State 
supervision,  as  it  is  organized  and  conducted,  have  been 
complaining  of  its  arbitrary  and  despotic  assumption  of 
authority,  its  vacillation  and  incapacity  when  warning  is 
needed,  its  subjection  of  honorable  company  managers  to 
burdensome  inflictions,  its  invasion  of  corporate  rights  and 
privileges,  its  unjust  discriminations,  its  inadequacy  to  re¬ 
press  hostile  legislation,  its  indifference  to  the  oppressive 
taxation  of  the  insurance  interests,  and  its  assignment  of  its 
official  duties  and  responsibilities  to  partisan  politicians  in 
accordance  with  the  spoils  system.  We  have  had  several 
commissioners  who  have  overstepped  the  border-land  of 
prudence  and  strayed  into  the  regions  of  culpability.  But 
McNall  laughs  them  all  to  scorn.  He  glories  in  being  the 
curse  of  State  supervision.  He  accomplishes  more  in  a 
week  in  the  way  of  loosening  the  props  and  weakening  the 
pillars  of  the  structure  than  all  of  our  complainants  united 
can  effect  in  a  year.  So  let  the  play  go  on.  Let  him  tear 
passion  to  rags  and  tatters.  Let  him  howl  himself  hoarse 
to  the  gallery  gods,  Leedy  and  Boyle  and  all  their  kin.  Let 
him  butt  the  locomotive  whose  name  is  Nation  with  a  big  N. 
Let  him  hasten  the  day  when  the  outlawry  which  he  illus¬ 
trates  shall  have  passed  into  histor)'-.  Judas,  as  we  are  told, 
repented  of  his  colossal  treason ;  he  was  not  Bryanite 
enough  to  hold  on  to  his  silver.  McNall,  by  means  of  ex¬ 
aminations  of  solvent  companies,  proposes  to  grab  all  that 
is  within  his  reach. 

In  the  opinion  of  Judge  Williams,  on  another  page,  making 
his  injunction  against  the  bullying  McNall  perpetual,  it  will 
be  noticed  that  two  points  were  prominently  involved.  One 
is  the  right  of  a  Federal  Court  as  to  “proceeding  in  any 
manner  against  the  officers  of  the  sovereign  State  of 
Kansas”;  the  other  whether  the  superintendent  was  acting 
within  his  duties  and  powers  in  refusing  to  grant  a  license 
to  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  or  whether  such 
action  was  arbitrary  and  in  usurpation  of  authority  which 
should  be  inherent  in  the  courts.  No  one  on  reading  Judge 
Williams’  decision  will  question  the  strength  of  his  position 
and  the  illegality  of  McNall’s  course. 

Goethe  says  :  “  Of  all  thieves  fools  are  the  worst ;  they 
rob  you  of  time  and  temper.”  It  is  to  be  inferred  from  this 
that  there  were  McNalls  even  in  Goethe’s  time.  But 
Goethe’s  brilliant  creation,  Mephistopheles,  was  a  small 
potato  alongside  of  the  Kansas  McNall.  The  Kansas  dic¬ 
tator  is  alone  in  his  glory.  Milton  says: 

“  Satan  exalted  sat,  by  merit  raised 
To  that  bad  eminence.” 

By  the  way,  is  there  any  higher  eminence  ? 


Mr.  Batterson  no  doubt  remembers  the  bold  political 
satire  of  Dryden,  Absalom  and  Achitophel  (aimed  at  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth  and  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury),  in  which 
occurs  the  stinging  line,  “  Every  inch  that  is  not  fool  is 
rogue.”  In  view  of  the  applicability  of  this  line  to  a  Kansas 
official  who  is  trying  his  best — or  his  worst — to  blackmail 
the  Travelers,  Mr.  Batterson  will,  we  trust,  permit  us  to 
quote  from  Scott’s  comments  upon  the  effect  of  the  satire  a 
passage  appropriate  to  the  present  situation.  Says  Scott : 
“  His  antagonists  [McNall]  came  on  with  infinite  zeal  and 
fury,  discharged  their  ill-aimed  blows  on  every  side,  and 
exhausted  their  strength  in  violent  and  ineffectual  rage  ;  but 
the  keen  and  trenchant  blade  of  Dryden  [Batterson]  never 
makes  a  thrust  in  vain,  and  never  strikes  but  at  a  vulnerable 
point.” 

The  Scott  referred  to  above  is  Sir  Walter.  But  there  are 
other  Scotts,  and  two  of  the  young  road  agents  of  Webb 
McNall  started  out  in  pursuit  of  one  ofthem.  Had  they  gone 
to  St.  Paul,  they  would  have  found  one  T.  B.  Scott,  a  lumber¬ 
man  who  is  running  the  Clearing  Company.  If  Mr.  Dorr’s 
allegations  as  to  the  manner  of  running  it  are  true,  T.  B. 
would  be  a  good  subject  for  a  “  strike,”  and  likely  to  come 
down  handsomely.  But  the  “  special  examiners  ”  made  the 
mistake  of  attempting  to  raid  the  Provident  Savings,  and 
thereby  of  encountering  a  Scott  who  is  cast  in  a  mould 
entirely  different  from  that  of  the  St.  Paul  character,  in 
fact,  no  less  a  personage  than  Edward  W.  President  Scott, 
in  response  to  their  demand  for  books  and  papers,  plainly 
told  them  that  he  knew  what  they  were  after,  that  they 
could  not  in  that  office  enact  the  farce  of  a  two  days’  exami¬ 
nation,  that  the  Insurance  Department  of  New  York  had 
just  completed  an  exhaustive  examination,  which  was  all- 
sufficient,  and  that  Kansas  raiders  would  not  be  allowed  to 
see  any  book  or  paper  belonging  to  the  company.  Where¬ 
upon  McNall’s  representatives  retired  in  confusion,  and 
President  Scott  is  now  receiving  the  hearty  plaudits  of 
everybody  except  the  cowardly  submissives  who  allowed 
themselves  to  be  blackmailed. 


The  famous  prohibition  leader  and  author  of  the  “  Maine 
law,”  General  Neal  Dow,  who  died  in  his  ninety-fourth 
year,  relates  that  his  attention  was  first  attracted  to  drinking 
usages  by  his  connection  with  the  Portland  Fire  Depart¬ 
ment,  of  which  he  became  chief,  with  1400  men  under  him. 
On  the  occasion  of  an  anniversary  supper  of  the  fire  com¬ 
pany  which  he  first  joined  and  of  which  he  had  been  made 
captain  when  only  twenty-one  years  old,  he  made  a  vigorous 
opposition  to  the  providing  of  alcoholic  drinks,  and  carried 
his  point,  in  the  face  of  a  time-honored  custom.  From  that 
time  dates  his  lifelong  fight  for  the  principle  of  prohibition — 
a  fight  in  which  he  won  unexpected  successes  in  a  State 
where  the  grog-shop  was  firmly  established. 


Upon  the  application  of  The  Travelers  Insurance  Company,  S.  G. 
Foster,  Judge  of  the  United  States  Court  at  Topeka,  Kansas,  issued 
a  temporary  restraining  order  on  October  4,  enjoining  Webb  McNall, 
the  Kansas  Insurance  Superintendent,  from  making  an  official  exam¬ 
ination  of  the  Company’s  books  at  the  Company’s  expense.  The 
final  argument  will  be  heard  upon  the  application  October  18.  It 
may  be  stated  here  that  representatives  of  the  Kansas  Commissioner 
were  in  Hartford  early  in  September,  and  made  no  effort  to  secure 
any  information  from  The  Travelers,  which  it  was  possible  for  them 
to  do  without  expense  or  trouble  either  to  the  Company  or  them¬ 
selves.  The  whole  course  of  the  Kansas  Superintendent  in  this 
matter  is  marked  by  bad  faith,  and  The  Travelers,  in  refusing  to 
submit  to  this  raid  on  its  treasury,  is  the  defender  not  only  of  its 
own  interests  but  the  interests  as  well  of  every  reputable  company 
doing  business  in  this  country.  —  Travelers  Record. 
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The  Equitable  Life  in  China. — Consul  Read,  of  Tientsin, 
under  date  of  June  19,  1897,  says  : 

“I  have  the  honor  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Equitable 
Life  Assurance  Society  of  the  United  States  has  lately  begun  to 
insure  Chinese,  which  is  a  departure  in  the  right  direction,  as  the 
higher  classes  and  officials  take  readily  to  the  endowment  policiesas 
a  safe  means  of  making  investments  which  cannot  be  touched  and 
upon  which  “squeezes”  cannot  be  levied.  J.  P.  Grant,  Esq.,  the 
representative  of  the  Equitable,  is  now  in  Tientsin.  I  introduced 
Mr.  Grant  to  the  taotai,  who  was  much  interested  in  the  explana¬ 
tions  of  modern  forms  of  life  insurance.  Within  a  few  days  after  his 
arrival,  Mr.  Grant  insured  Chang  Yen-mow,  the  managing  director 
of  the  Chinese  Engineering  and  Mining  Company,  for  100,000  taels,* 
and  has  written  in  other  quarters  160,000  taels.  Mr.  Grant  states 
that  before  the  closing  of  the  port  for  the  winter  he  is  confident  of 
writing  1,500,000  taels  in  Tientsin.  That  China  is  a  rich  field  for 
insurance  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  with  but  intermittent  canvassing 
for  several  months,  the  Equitable  has  issued  to  the  Chinese  between 
twenty-five  hundred  and  three  thousand  policies.” — Consular  Reports 
for  October. 

At  last,  Major  George  W.  Corliss,  of  the  Insurance  Critic,  has 
received  the  Congressional  medal  of  honor,  which  ought  to  have 
been  awarded  years  ago,  for  conspicuous  bravery  at  the  battle  of 
Cedar  Mountain,  Va.,  August  9,  1862.  Captain  Corliss  (as  his  rank 
then  was)  commanded  Company  C,  the  color  company  of  the  5th 
Connecticut  Volunteers,  and  while  making  a  desperate  charge 
against  a  strongly  fortified  Confederate  position  the  color  bearer 
was  killed,  Captain  Corliss  seized  the  flag  and  at  the  head  of  the 
line  pushed  forward  under  a  terrifie  fire  of  musketry  and  artillery, 
until  he  fell  badly  wounded.  He  was  taken  prisoner  and  after 
removal  from  hospital  was  confined  several  months  in  Libbv  Prison. 
His  record  in  the  War  Department  is  so  commendatoiy  that  red 
tape  ought  to  have  been  cut  and  the  medal  transmitted  long  since. 
But  better  late  than  never. 


A  Lincoln,  Neb.,  dispatch  says  :  “Insisting  that  under  the  stat¬ 
utes  he  had  committed  no  crime,  Eugene  Moore,  ex-State  Auditor 
of  Public  Accounts,  pleaded  guilty  of  embezzling  funds  to  the  extent 
of  $230,328.  Moore’s  contention  is  that  the  money,  which  consisted 
of  insurance  fees,  should,  under  the  law,  have  been  paid  to  the  State 
Treasurer,  instead  of  to  himself,  and  that  he  is  iesponsible  only  to 
insurance  companies  by  which  the  money  was  paid.  His  action  was 
due  to  an  understanding  between  attorneys  for  the  prosecution  and 
defence,  and  the  case  will  go  to  the  Supreme  Court,  whatever  the 
decision  of  the  lower  court  may  be.” 


Suit  has  been  brought  by  Mrs.  Fairbanks  Higgins  and  her  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Atlanta  against  Mrs.  B.  A.  Young,  owner  of  the  Grand  View 
Hotel  at  Tallulah  Falls,  Ga.,  to  recover  $1550,  the  value  of  clothing, 
etc.,  which  they  lost  in  a  fire  at  the  hotel.  The  fire  started  just  after 
a  discussion  of  hypnotism  by  some  of  the  guests  and  an  Italian  pio- 
fessor,  who  ended  the  controversy  by  hypnotizing  Miss  Higgins. 
Mrs.  Young  in  defense  will  raise  the  point  that  Miss  Higgins  set  the 
fire,  acting  under  a  suggestion  to  do  so  jokingly  given  by  the  pro¬ 
fessor  while  she  was  in  the  hypnotic  state. 


Alfred  E.  Hatch  has  resigned  the  agency  of  the  Sun  Mutual 
Life  of  Montreal . 

Messrs.  R.  Gordon  Williams  &  Co.  have  dissolved  partnership. 
Mr.  Williams  will  continue  the  business,  and  Henry  J.  Key  will  be 
connected  with  Maury  &  Donnelly. 

A  number  of  our  merchants  are  organizing  a  company  to  do  a 
general  casualty  business.  The  particulars  will  be  given  to  the 
public  after  the  plans  shall  have  been  arranged. 

The  Consolidated  Railway  Company  of  Baltimore  will  hereafter 
act  as  its  own  insurer.  The  policies  in  force  will  be  cancelled 
November  1st,  and  the  return  premiums  will  amount  to  $ 6000 . 

Mr.  W.  D.  Nelson  Thomas  has  resigned  the  local  agency  of  the 
Pacific  Fire  of  New  York  and  the  dual  agency  of  the  London  &  Lan¬ 
cashire,  and  it  is  reported  has  been  appointed  General  Agent  for  the 
Southern  Territory,  with  headquarters  at  Atlanta,  of  the  Merchants 
and  Manufacturers  of  Baltimore,  and  the  Thuringia  of  Germany. 
Both  will  become  members  of  the  South  Eastern  Tariff  Association. 

*The  value  of  a  Shanghai  tael  is  65.5  cents. 


FIRE  UNDERWRITERS’  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE 
NORTHWEST. 

GEMS  FROM  THE  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  TWENTY-EIGHTH 
ANNUAL  MEETING. 

GOOD  INSURANCE  PAPERS  A  VALUABLE  AID. 

Another  aid  in  our  work,  when  properly  utilized,  is  the  insurance 
press — a  great  educational  power,  just  as  important  and  necessary 
to  us  as  the  party  organ  for  political  purposes,  the  religious  paper 
for  church  work,  or  the  trade  journal  in  the  mercantile,  mechanical 
or  manufacturing  interests.  Every  intelligent  underwriter  concedes 
the  necessity  and  value  of  good  insurance  papers  of  character  and 
conscience,  edited  with  brains,  and  conducted  on  a  high  plane,  and 
we  must  all  freely  acknowledge  our  great  indebtedness  to  papers  of 
this  kind.  But  there  are  insurance  papers,  too  many  of  them,  and  I 
say  it  with  regret,  that  do  not  come  up  to  that  standard — and  we  are 
responsible  for  their  existence.  They  should  be  selected  as  we 
select  our  other  important  “  helps,”  with  a  view  to  their  ability  and 
efficiency  in  our  work,  and  I  believe  the  insurance  papers  of  merit 
would  heartily  welcome  any  movement  looking  to  “selection  and 
rejection  ”  on  that  basis.  If  this  discrimination  would  be  put  into 
effect  by  us  all,  we  would  have  fewer  insurance  papers,  and  better 
ones.  I  yield  to  no  one  in  my  admiration  of,  and  respect  for,  insur¬ 
ance  journals  of  real  value,  and  we  should  all  be  very  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  building  up  papers  that  shall  be  a  standing  credit  to  the 
business,  and  conservators  of  sound  and  honest  underwriting,  but 
we  should  have  the  courage  to  withhold  or  withdraw  our  support 
from  those  that  are  organized  and  exist  almost  entirely  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  securing  advertisements  from  any  corporation  that  is  willing 
to  pay  for  them.  By  doing  this  we  would  not  only  be  cutting  off  a 
useless  expense,  but  it  would  be  an  incentive  and  protection  to 
worthy,  legitimate  insurance  journalism,  which  we  should  endeavor 
to  sustain  and  dignify. — Annual  Address  of  E.  C.  Irvin,  President 
Fire  Association,  Phila. 

THE  LOCAL  AGENT. 

The  local  agent  is  the  backbone  of  our  agency  system.  Has  he 
been  deprived  of  any  of  the  rights  and  privileges  that  are  properly 
his,  and  that  he  formerly  enjoyed  ?  Have  the  changed  conditions 
affected  him  disadvantageously,  either  individually  or  as  our  agent  ? 
If  conditions  exist  that  render  his  work  less  pleasant  or  less  profit¬ 
able  than  it  should  be,  this  association  should  seek  to  improve  them. 
While  I  do  not  wish  to  attack  the  inspection  bureau  system,  as  a 
whole,  we  should  consider  its  effect  upon  our  agents  and  upon  the 
insuring  public.  During  the  past  ten  years  agents  have  been  so 
nearly  relieved  of  responsibilities  that  they  are  looked  upon  by  the 
insurer  as  automatons,  rather  than  the  dignified  representatives  of 
honorable  companies.  The  breach  between  the  companies  and  the 
insuring  public  has  widened  under  the  bureau  system,  as  is  clearly 
evidenced  by  the  numerous  anti-compact  laws.  How  best  to  close 
this  breach  is  the  problem. 

As  we  can  best  reach  and  educate  the  public  through  our  agents, 
we  cannot  bring  them  too  near  us.  There  is  no  danger  in  making 
them  feel  the  important  part  of  our  plant  they  are.  On  the  contrary, 
I  am  firmly  of  the  belief  that  therein  lies  our  safety  and  hope.  Let 
them  feel  they  are  agents  in  fact,  and  not  in  name  only,  and  that 
they  have  a  joint  and  common  interest  with  their  companies. — 
Presidential  Address,  George  H.  Moore. 

INSURANCE  COMMISSIONERS. 

The  office  of  the  insurance  commissioner  is  one  of  great  power, 
and  may  be,  too,  of  great  usefulness.  It  may  be  employed  to  con¬ 
serve  the  public  good,  or  it  may  be  mis-employed  to  confuse  proper 
methods  of  business  and  bring  injury  to  both  the  insurer  and  the 
insured.  The  opportunities  which  the  commissioner  enjoys  from 
his  independent  standpoint  of  observation  enable  him  to  judge 
wisely  and  impartially  in  regard  to  abuses  and  the  proper  remedies 
to  be  applied.  Many  of  the  best  laws  affecting  our  buisness — and 
many,  too,  of  those  that  are  worst — have  been  framed  to  express  the 
wisdom  and  justice,  or  the  demagogic  venom  of  the  insurance  com¬ 
missioner.  The  commissioner  holds  a  trust  which  he  should  per¬ 
form  with  judicial  fairness.  He  should  always  be  a  counsellor  and 
never  a  dictator.  The  legislation  he  proposes  should  never  be  of  a 
partisan  character;  his  constituency  embraces  the  whole  people, 
those  who  own  insurance  stocks,  as  well  as  those  who  own  stocks  of 
merchandise.  We  invite  legislation  when  it  is  fair-minded  and  just. 
As  there  have  been  great  statesmen,  great  jurists  and  great  finan¬ 
ciers,  so  too  there  have  been  those  eminent  for  their  ability  and 
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honesty  of  purpose  as  commissioners  of  insurance.  These  men 
have  gained  for  themselves  an  honorable  distinction  among  their 
fellows,  and  will  long  be  remembered  for  their  wise  administration 
of  an  important  public  office. — Presidential  Address. 

TOO  MANY  ADJUSTERS. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  fire  insurance  companies  incur  the 
dislike  and  distrust  of  many  by  the  custom  of  sending  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  adjusters  to  settle  small  losses.  The  practice  implies  a  lack 
of  confidence  in  each  other;  it  causes  a  fear  to  arise  in  the  mind  of 
the  claimant  of  being  overmatched  by  force  of  numbers;  it  fre¬ 
quently  delays  what  ought  to  be  a  prompt  settlement  ;  it  is  a  needless 
and  indefensible  expense  and  ought  to  be  discouraged,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  it  leads  the  public  to  believe  that  a  business  must 
be  remarkably  profitable  that  can  afford  so  many  men  to  do  so  little 
work.  One,  or  at  the  most,  two  adjusters  to  each  claimant  ought  to 
be  enough  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  companies.  Quicker  and 
more  satisfactory  results  would  be  obtained,  and  a  better  feeling  left 
in  the  minds  of  claimant  and  public.  But  we  have  suffered  much  in 
the  estimation  of  the  people  by  sometimes,  fortunately  not  often, 
employing  adjusters  who  seem  to  think  of  nothing  but  salvage  ;  who 
treat  claimants  as  though  they  are  enemies  of  society  and  appear  to 
believe  that  every  one  sustaining  a  loss  by  fire  should  be  deemed 
guilty  of  incendiarism  until  proven  innocent. —  IV.  H.  Cobban ,  Min¬ 
neapolis. 

DISLOYALTY. 

It  matters  not  how  large  or  small,  how  strong  or  weak,  how  influ¬ 
ential  or  well-known  an  insurance  company  may  be,  it  can  ill  afford 
to  act  independently  of  its  confreres.  It  may  for  a  time  appear  to 
flourish  with  abundant  success,  ignoring  entirely  the  earnest  entreat¬ 
ies  of  loyal  friends,  standing  defiant  while  seeking  gains  at  the 
expense  of  others,  and  although  looked  upon  with  envy  by  its  com¬ 
petitors,  it  will,  sooner  or  later,  come  to  grief.  Jealousies  are  sure 
to  exist,  dissensions  among  themselves  will  arise,  its  agencies  will 
become  more  or  less  demoralized,  its  agents  unreliable,  and  reputa¬ 
ble  ones  will  spurn  with  contempt  its  actions,  and  representation  in 
the  leading  offices  will  be  discontinued.  It  will  be  gradually  but 
surely  crowded  out  of  the  path  of  success,  and  the  once  profitable 
business  upon  its  records  will  disappear  and  absolute  failure  will  be 
the  result.  Whenever  a  company  places  itself  above  others,  or 
attempts  to  act  independently,  its  downfall  is  inevitable,  as,  being  in 
ignorance  of  the  many  changes  germane  to  the  business,  it  cannot 
withstand  the  reverses  certain  to  follow.— Frank  H.  Whitney , 
Detroit. 

TAXATION  OF  CAPITAL  STOCK. 

The  capital  of  a  merchant  is  invested  in  goods,  that  of  manufacturer 
in  buildings  and  machinery,  that  of  railroads  in  locomotives  and  cars 
and  iron,  but  the  capital  of  an  insurance  company,  beyond  its  office 
furniture  and  whatever  real  estate  it  may  own,  is  invested  in  the 
stocks  or  bonds  of  railroads  or  manufacturing  corporations  or  munici¬ 
pal  securities,  and  to  tax  the  capital  of  an  insurance  company  is  to 
again  tax  the  goods  and  buildings  and  machinery  in  which  that 
capital  is  invested. 

I  read  not  long  ago  in  a  Southern  paper — they  have  some  queer 

ideas  of  financial  matters  in  the  South  as  well  as  in  other  sections _ 

that  the  South  could  not  compete  with  the  North  in  fire  insurance 
because  all  its  capital  was  needed  for  railroads  and  manufacturing 
purposes.  A  million  dollars  will  not  only  start  a  manufacturing 
concern,  but  it  will  start  a  million  dollar  insurance  company  as  well 
with  the  manufacturing  stocks  as  invested  capital.  Fire  insurance 
needs  no  capital  and  uses  none.  In  the  case  I  have  just  cited  let  us 
suppose  that  the  stockholders  of  the  fire  insurance  company  say, 
“  We  will  sell  our  fire  insurance  stocks  and  go  into  manufacturing,” 
and  so  start  another  million  dollar  manufactory,  and  that  again 
furnishes  capital  for  another  insurance  company.  Have  we  created, 
by  the  help  of  a  printing  press,  two  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  tax¬ 
able  property  ?  Really  there  has  been  invested  two  millions,  and  upon 
the  credit  of  that  two  millions  invested  in  manufacturing  we  have 
set  afloat  two  insurance  companies  whose  sole  financial  backing  is 
the  money  invested  in  the  manufactories.  To  tax  both  is  double 
taxation. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  accumulate  wealth  after  this  fashion,  and  we 
have  no  use  for  the  lamp  of  Aladdin,  having  the  modern  joint-stock 
insurance  company,  with  its  power  of  reproducing  wealth.  But  the 
modern  statesman  says  that  he  cannot  consent  to  let  so  lucrative  a 
business  as  insurance  go  untaxed.  Then  let  him  tax  it  rationally,  if 
he  can  find  out  what  rational  taxation  of  nothing  is.  Insurance  com¬ 
panies  can  afford  to  pay  taxes.  Yes,  greater  taxes  than  they  now 


pay,  because  the  tax  enters  into  the  premium  and  there  is  no  limit  to 
the  premium  charge  until  it  becomes  prohibitive.  It  is  not  the  insur¬ 
ance  company,  but  the  premium  payer,  who  is  the  sufferer.  Like 
Jones,  the  scale-maker,  he  ‘‘pays  the  freight.” — H.  R.  Hayden ,  Ed. 
Weekly  Underwriter. 

COMPENSATION  TO  AGENTS. 

The  commission  now  paid,  outside  of  excepted  cities,  is  15  per 
cent  and  seems  a  reasonable  figure  to  adopt  for  all,  because  it  is  the 
most  that  any  company  can  pay  without  making  its  expense  ratio 
exorbitant,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  seems  to  be  the  most  the 
average  agent  can  receive  without  being  tempted  to  donate  a  portion 
to  the  assured  or  some  outsider.  It  has  always  been  beyond  my  com¬ 
prehension,  and  I  have  yet  to  meet  the  person  who  can  satisfactorily 
explain  why,  in  a  small  town,  where  the  total  premiums  are  so  little 
that  an  agent  receiving  50  per  cent  commission  could  hardly  more 
than  earn  a  livelihood,  we  pay  but  15  percent,  whereas  in  larger 
cities,  with  a  premium  income  so  great  that  10  per  cent  would  render 
a  handsome  competence  to  agents  (provided  each  company  had  but 
one  representative),  we  pay  from  20  to  40  per  cent.  Certainly  it 
cannot  be  argued  that  city  business  is  so  much  more  profitable  than 
that  of  the  smaller  towns,  for  the  loss  ratios  will  not  bear  out  the 
assertion.  And  if  it  could  be  justified  on  this  basis,  we  would  imme¬ 
diately  lay  ourselves  liable  to  serious  reproach,  as  it  would  be  a 
palpable  offence  against  our  patrons  to  maintain  a  rate  in  the  cities 
so  high  as  to  warrant  the  payment  of  these  excessive  commissions. 
The  high  commission  is  responsible  for  the  rebater  and  the  broker. 
It  has  fostered  an  army  of  outsiders  who  dabble  in  the  business  to 
the  detriment  of  the  regularly  authorized  agent,  stealing  his  profits 
without  in  any  manner  sharing  his  responsibilities. 

A  return  to  the  single  agency  system  ;  the  abolishing  of  the  high 
commissions  that  nourish  the  brokerage  element,  and  the  cessation 
of  overhead  writing  will  do  much  to  improve  the  quality  of  your 
agents  and  will  bind  them  to  the  companies  in  a  loyal  co-operation 
that  will  soon  affect  public  opinion.  Reverse  the  process  of  aliena¬ 
tion  now  apparent  in  every  section  of  the  country  ;  make  itonce  more 
the  local  agent’s  profit  and  pride  to  truly  represent  his  companies; 
do  not  let  the  younger  men  grow  up  with  the  idea  that  company  and 
agent  are  opposing  interests.  When  our  local  representatives  are 
once  more  entrusted  with  our  confidence,  admitted  to  co-operation, 
and  once  again  are  hearty  in  our  defence,  then  shall  hostile  legisla¬ 
tion  disappear. — H.  R.  Loudon ,  St.  Louis. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


Insurance  Laws  of  Wisconsin. — We  are  indebted  to  Commis¬ 
sioner  Fricke  for  a  copy  of  his  Compilation  of  the  Insurance  Laws 
of  Wisconsin  in  effect  June  30,  1897,  with  a  Digest  of  Wisconsin 
Insurance  Cases  to  January  1,  1897.  The  new  statutes  enacted  at 
the  adjourned  session  do  not  take  effect  until  September  1,  189S. 

Mutual  Life  Underwriters. — The  Proceedings  of  the  Twenty- 
second  Annual  Session  of  the  National  Convention  of  Mutual  Life 
Underwriters,  held  at  Saratoga  Springs  in  June,  are  published  in 
conformity  with  the  style  adopted  for  the  annual  report,  a  handsome 
octavo  of  over  two  hundred  pages. 

Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  Penn  Mutual  Life. — The 
Proceedings  of  the  celebration  of  the  semi-centennial  of  the  Penn 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  of  Philadelphia,  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  permanent  form  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  occasion.  It  is 
a  memorial  volume  of  over  two  hundred  pages,  with  very  interest¬ 
ing  historical  data,  and  lavishly  illustrated,  daintily  printed,  and 
tastefully  bound. 

Journal  of  the  Institute  of  Actuaries. —  Part  V,  Vol. 
XXXIII,  October,  1897,  contains  Mr.  Sprague’s  essay  on  Lost  Poli¬ 
cies,  with  the  discussions  which  followed  its  reading;  a  translation 
of  Dr.  Wittstein’s  essay  on  the  Mathematical  Law  of  Mortality. 
These  are  followed  by  the  Institute  Examinations;  the  Proceedings 
of  the  successive  meetings  and  of  the  Fiftieth  Annual  General  Meet¬ 
ing  ;  the  Additions  to  the  Library  during  the  year ;  and  Summaries  of 
the  Life  Insurance  Companies  of  the  United  Kingdom. 


A.  A.  Drew,  Assistant  Secretary,  and  H.  H.  Irwin,  Actuary,  of 
the  Clearing  Company  of  St.  Paul,  have  resigned  their  positions  to 
take  effect  January  first  ensuing. 
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THE  CASE  OF  FRANK  NOVAK. 

THRILLING  STORY  FROM  THE  DIARY  OF  DETECTIVE  C.  C. 
PERRIN  OF  THE  CAPTURE  OF  THE  SWINDLER  AND 
MURDERER  IN  THE  KLONDIKE  GOLDFIELDS. — A  NEW 
VERSION  OF  “  HUNTED  DOWN.” 

The  main  particulars  in  the  Novak  case  were  outlined  in  our 
number  for  September  20th.  Dr.  J.  B.  Lewis,  Medical  Director  of 
the  Travelers  Insurance  Company,  has  furnished  to  the  Hartford 
Courant  a  copy  of  the  interesting  diary  of  Detective  C.  C.  Perrin, 
narrating  the  successive  steps  in  his  detective  work,  showing  a 
mastery  of  details  and  subdual  of  obstacles  which  has  few  if  any 
parallels  in  the  annals  of  criminal  capture. 

Mr.  Perrin  sailed  from  Victoria,  B.  C.,  May  26,  1897,  and  arrived 
at  Juneau,  May  29.  At  the  latter  place  he  met  Mr.  D.  L.  Claus 
(another  detective  of  the  Thiel  Detective  Service  Company),  who 
had  been  sent  on  ahead,  while  Mr.  Perrin  was  making  preparations 
for  his  expedition  to  the  Klondike,  and  although  a  sharp  lookout 
had  been  kept  since  April,  no  information  touching  Novak  had  been 
obtained.  A  special  effort  had  been  made  to  find  trace  of  Novak’s 
diamond  ring,  which  was  supposed  to  have  been  pawned  by  him 
during  his  brief  stay  there  in  March.  No  trace  of  it  could  be  found. 
Mr.  Claus  was  instructed  to  take  the  first  steamer  for  Unalaska  and 
remain  there  until  further  order,  and  watch  every  vessel  touching 
that  point  and  inspect  all  passengers  returning  from  the  Yukon 
country. 

May  29  Mr.  Perrin  left  Juneau  and  arrived  at  Sitka 'next  day, 
where  he  called  upon  Governor  Sheakley  and  obtained  a  requisition. 
He  then  returned  to  Juneau  and  devoted  himself  to  preparations  for 
his  journey.  While  in  Sitka  Mr.  Perrin  picked  up  a  practical  Nor¬ 
wegian  woodman  by  name  of  Knudson,  whom  he  had  formerly  met 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  as  a  guard  conveying  prisoners  to  that  place 
from  Alaska.  Knudson  was  engaged  as  an  assistant  on  the  trip  to 
Dawson  City.  We  quote  from  Mr.  Perrin’s  notebook  as  follows  :  — 

“  Knudson  did  not  arrive  from  Sitka  until  the  evening  of  June  6, 
and  on  June  7  the  equipment  for  the  expedition  was  carried  aboard 
the  steam  launch  Taku,  which  steamed  away  for  Dyea  at  4.15  p.  m. 
of  this  date.  At  1  a.  m.  of  June  8  a  heavy  sea  came  near  swamping 
the  launch,  putting  out  the  fires  and  washing  the  launch  on  the  rocks. 
About  9  a.  m.  of  the  8th  the  crew  succeeded  in  getting  up  fire  and 
we  floated  once  more,  of  which  all  hands  had  despaired  for  many 
hours.  Headway  was  made  into  Bruner  Bay,  where  the  launch  was 
anchored  until  2  p.  m.,  and  the  gale  having  subsided  by  this  time 
headway  was  once  more  made  for  Dyea,  at  which  place  the  launch 
arrived  at  9  a.  m.  June  9.  On  the  trip  the  launch  was  put  in  to 
Seward  Harbor  for  wood,  water  and  provisions,  and  took  on  board  a 
Siwash  buck  and  three  squaws.  The  launch  could  not  approach 
nearer  than  two  miles  to  shore  at  Dyea,  as  the  beach  is  very  shallow, 
and  the  provisions  were  carried  to  within  300  yards  of  the  shore  in 
a  small  row-boat  and  then  transported  to  dry  land  on  our  backs 
through  the  surf.  Finishing  this  portage  about  11  a.  m.,  a  wagon 
was  procured  and  the  goods  removed  to  Healey  &  Wilson’s  ware¬ 
house,  one  and  one-half  miles  inland.  After  eating  dinner,  which 
was  the  first  meal  enjoyed  this  day,  breakfast  being  omitted,  I 
engaged  seven  Siwash  Indians  to  transport  our  outfit  over  the  Chil- 
koot  Pass,  agreeing  to  pay  them  25  cents  per  pound;  this  outfit 
weighing  nearly  a  half  ton. 

“I  influenced  the  Indians  into  transporting  our  outfit  ahead  of  all 
others  by  exhibiting  the  large  red  and  gold  seals  on  my  extradition 
papers  and  explaining  to  the  leader  of  the  band,  by  a  liberal  use  of 
sign  language  and  Chinook,  that  I  was  a  1  High  Mogul  ’  from  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  representing  the  Great  Father,  all  of  which  the  chief 
explained  to  his  subordinates  with  the  desired  result. 

OVER  CHILKOOT  PASS. 

“June  10th,  about  10  a.  m.,  Knudson,  the  seven  Indians  and  I 
started  over  the  trail  for  Sheep  Camp,  which  is  sixteen  miles  dis¬ 
tant  up  the  side  of  the  mountain,  about  1800  feet  above  sea  level. 
Made  this  distance  through  a  hard  rain  over  slippery  roads,  fording 
the  creek  repeatedly,  and  arrived  at  Sheep  Camp  about  7.30  p.  m. 
Went  into  camp  here  and  arose  at  1  a.  m.,  June  1 1 ,  and  each  man 
taking  up  his  burden  the  trip  was  made  over  the  top  of  Chilkoot 
Pass,  the  snow  being  frozen  at  this  hour  and  transit  being  next  to 
impossible  when  the  snow  is  soft;  the  summit  of  the  pass  being 
reached  about  4.30  a.  m.  of  June  ii,  which  was  about  sunrise  in  this 
latitude.  Here  two  abandoned  sledges  were  discovered,  and  taking 
possession  of  the  same,  the  goods  were  hauled  down  the  northern 
slope  of  the  mountain  and  across  several  small  frozen  lakes  until 
about  7  a.  >n.,  when  the  lower  altitude  led  into  broken  and  divided 
ice  where  the  sledges  had  to  be  abandoned  and  the  packs  again 
taken  up,  until,  after  three  miles  of  very  rough  portage,  the  head  of 
Lake  Linderman  was  reached  at  9.30  a.  m.  Here  I  paid  off  the 
Indians  and  discharged  them,  and  being  utterly  exhausted  after  the 
34-mile  tramp  over  the  pass,  the  extreme  elevation  of  which  is  about 
3700  feet,  cooked  a  meal  and  lay  down  to  sleep  and  recuperate  the 
balance  of  the  day. 

“It  maybe  remarked  in  passing  that  we  made  this  trip  over  the 
summit  in  twenty-three  hours  from  Dyea  to  Lake  Linderman, 
whereas  the  time  consumed  by  the  average  ‘  old  timer’  in  making 
the  same  passage  with  an  outfit  of  similar  weights  is  from  three  to 
six  days,  while  the  tenderfoot  and  prospector  essaying  his  first  expe¬ 
dition  over  the  pass  generally  consumes  from  three  to  four  weeks. 
In  the  evening  of  this  date  I  made  an  exploration  around  Lake 


Linderman  and  found  about  150  men  camped  at  various  points, 
engaged  in  constructing  boats  for  the  passage  down  the  river.  These 
were  all  scrutinized,  with  the  view  of  finding  Novak  with  the  Swift 
party  (which  party  I  had  learned  Novak  was  with)  and  to  see  if  they 
were  still  encamped  at  this  point,  but  no  one  was  found  bearing  the 
description  of  Novak  and  the  Swift  party  was  not  seen.  Novak  was 
said  to  be  traveling  under  the  name  of  J.  A.  Smith. 

BUILDING  THE  BOAT. 

“  On  June  12  and  13  I  was  convinced  that  the  stories  touching  the 
vast  timber  preserves  of  the  interior  ot  Alaska  were  purely  mythical, 
as  I  explored  the  country  tributary  to  Lake  Linderman  for  trees 
large  enough  to  cut  into  boards  from  which  to  build  a  boat,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  evening  of  the  second  day  that  I  learned  from  some 
of  the  other  Argonauts  where  I  could  find  timber  that  would  answer 
my  purpose,  and  this  was  five  miles  away  up  a  tributary  of  the  lake. 

“June  14,  after  an  early  breakfast,  Knudson  and  I  set  out  for  the 
forest,  five  miles  away,  at  which  point  we  finally  found,  after  careful 
selection,  three  trees  from  which  we  procured  logs  twenty-two  feet 
long  and  slightly  over  a  foot  in  diameter.  These  were  rafted 
together  in  the  mountain  torrent  and  at  8  p.  m.  the  raft  was  shoved 
off  into  the  stream  and  started  on  its  hazardous  expedition  down  the 
river  to  Lake  Linderman.  The  distance  of  about  five  miles  was 
made  in  about  thirty  minutes  without  any  serious  damage  being  done 
to  either  of  us  except  that  we  were  once  swamped  by  running  upon 
concealed  rocks  in  the  current  and  I  was  thrown  into  the  Coldstream 
where  I  swam  and  floated  behind  the  raft  for  some  distance  with 
nothing  to  keep  me  up  but  my  pike  pole.  At  a  turn  in  the  stream  I 
got  on  the  raft  once  more  and  after  that  made  a  swift  but  perilous 
passage  to  the  lake.  Arriving  at  the  lake  the  logs  were  towed 
across  to  the  camp  by  aid  of  a  boat  borrowed  from  another  party. 

“June  1 5th — In  conjunction  with  the  men  in  two  other  small  expe¬ 
ditions  a  saw-pit  was  erected  and  by  5  p.  m.  the  three  heavy  logs 
were  in  position  on  the  pit  ready  for  operation  with  the  whip-saw. 
This  had  scarcely  been  begun,  however,  when  one  end  of  the  pit  col¬ 
lapsed  and  it  required  until  9  p.  m.  to  reconstruct  the  same  and  put 
the  logs  once  more  in  position. 

“  June  16th — Upon  essaying  to  use  the  whip-saw,  which  had  been 
bought  in  J uneau,  I  found  that  the  same  had  not  been  filed  or  set  and 
the  whole  of  this  day  was  consumed  with  such  crude  appliances  as 
were  at  hand  in  putting  the  saw  into  such  condition  as  would  enable 
us  to  saw  out  the  timber  on  hand. 

“  June  17th — Began  sawing  lumber  at  7  a.  m.,  I  taking  the  top  of 
the  pit  and  the  Norwegian  the  bottom,  and  changing  from  time  to 
time  as  our  brawn  and  nerve  gave  out  at  the  trying  work.  At  3 
p.  m.  a  casting  up  of  accounts  was  made  on  the  lumber  already  pro¬ 
duced  and  it  was  found  that  enough  had  been  cut  (about  250  feet)  to 
build  a  boat,  and  not  wishing  to  go  into  the  lumber  business  at  this 
point  to  any  greater  extent,  the  whip-sawing  operation  was  stopped. 
My  hands,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Norwegian,  were  by  this  time  a 
mass  of  blisters. 

“  June  1 8th — Arose  at6  a.  m.  and  began  the  work  of  building  boat, 
which  operation  was  kept  up  without  cessation  until  11  p.  m.,  as  it  is 
daylight  the  whole  twenty-four  hours,  and  operations  were  only 
stopped  from  sheer  physical  exhaustion.  Mail  Carrier  Hayes 
arrived  in  camp  from  Circle  City  and  the  Klondike  at  11.30  p.  m. 
and  reported  numerous  valuable  strikes  having  been  made  in  the 
Klondike  district,  which  point  he  had  left  on  April  7,  1897. 

“  June  19 — Began  work  on  the  boat  at  6  a.  m.  and  by  6  p.  m.  had 
boat  put  together  and  ready  to  caulk  and  pitch,  and  after  supper 
pounded  oakum  into  the  seams  until  11  p.  m.,  then  melted  pitch  and 
applied  the  same  to  all  the  seams  in  the  boat,  which  operation  was 
completed  and  the  boat  ready  to  launch  by  12.30  a.  m.  June  20. 

DOWN  THE  LAKES. 

“  June  20 — Oars,  sail,  mast  and  steering  oar  were  completed  in  the 
forenoon  and  after  dinner  we  made  the  sails,  which  were  a  main  sail 
about  1 1  feet  x  9  feet  and  a  small  jib  about  seven  feet  at  the  bottom 
and  cut  to  a  point,  and  by  3.30  p.  m.  the  sailing  apparatus  was  fully 
rigged.  Camp  was  then  broken  and  supplies  loaded  into  the  boat. 
At  5.30  p.  m.  the  start  was  made  across  Lake  Linderman  and  we 
arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  lake  about  7  p.  m.  At  the  foot  of  Lake 
Linderman  a  long  shallow  rapid  occurs  which  had  never  before  been 
run  by  a  boat,  and  all  parties  advised  against  an  attempt  of  this  sort  ; 
but  after  an  examination  of  the  stream  from  the  bank,  I  decided  to 
essay  this  hazardous  feat  and  at  8  p.  m.  the  Viking,  which  was  the 
euphonious  name  applied  to  our  craft,  was  started  into  the  rapids. 
(It  may  be  remarked  here  parenthetically,  that  the  boat  was  2! y2 
feet  over  all  with  4  feet  4  inches  beam  and  22  inches  depth  with  a 
9-inch  flare  on  the  bottom.)  At  about  one-third  of  the  way  through 
this  rapid,  which  is  nearly  a  mile  long,  the  boat  ran  upon  a  sub¬ 
merged  raft  and  filled  with  water.  The  stream  being  shallow,  the 
boat  was,  with  considerable  difficulty,  unloaded  and  bailed  out,  and 
the  completion  of  the  run  over  the  rapids  made  by  10  p.  m.  Here 
camp  was  made  and  a  dismal  night  passed  on  the  head  of  Lake 
Bennett  on  wet  bedding,  the  clothes  of  both  occupants  of  the  boat 
being  thoroughly  drenched  with  icy  water. 

“June  21 — This  morning  a  couple  of  Indians  were  found  and 
hired  to  go  back  where  a  part  of  the  goods  had  been  left  beside  the 
rapids  the  night  before  where  the  boat  lurched,  and  while  they  were 
making  a  portage  of  the  goods  to  Lake  Bennett  the  boat  was  hauled 
out  of  the  water  and  recaulked  and  reprimed  with  pitch  at  all  such 
seams  as  had  started  or  sprung  at  the  time  it  was  swamped.  By  2 
p.  m.  everything  was  in  readiness  once  more  and  all  sail  was  spread, 
and  with  a  stiff  breeze  blowing  directly  astern  the  boat  scudded 
across  Lake  Bennett,  a  distance  of  28  miles,  in  3  hours  and  50 
minutes. 
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PASSED  NOVAK  WITHOUT  KNOWING  IT. 

“About  three-fourths  of  the  way  across  Lake  Bennett,  the  Viking 
shot  by  a  large  scow  in  which  were  nine  men  bound  for  the  Klon¬ 
dike.  This  boat  had  been  built  on  Lake  Bennett,  starting  on  its 
course  on  the  morning  of  the  21st.  Passing  it  at  a  distance  of  about 
75  or  100  yards,  salutations  were  passed  and  we  sped  on  our  way. 
As  it  afterwards  developed,  this  was  the  Swift  party  and  Frank  Novak 
was  on  the  scow,  but  as  he  had  had  just  three  months  the  start  of  me 
it  was  not  dreamed  that  he  was  making  such  tardy  passage,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  was  supposed  that  he  had  long  since  landed  at 
Dawson  City  and  was  employed  at  that  time  at  some  one  of  the 
dance  halls  at  that  place.  At  6  p.  m.  entered  Caribou  Crossing,  a 
sluggish  stream  connecting  Lake  Bennett  with  Lake  Takish.  Took 
down  sail  and  paddled  through  Caribou  Crossing,  trolling  for  fish, 
of  which  several  were  caught,  and  also  shot  a  duck,  first  game 
found  in  Alaska.  Spent  two  hours  in  making  the  three  miles  in 
Caribou  Crossing  and  at  8  p.  m.  struck  the  head  of  Lake  Takish, 
where  we  formed  the  acquaintance  of  the  venomous  Yukon  mos¬ 
quito  and  had  to  put  on  mosquito  bonnets.  Lake  Takish  is  reputed 
to  get  very  rough  in  time  of  high  wind,  and  fearing  such  an  experi¬ 
ence  for  the  next  day  and  the  weather  now  being  calm,  Knudson  and 
I  rowed  across  the  Windy  Arm  of  Lake  Takish,  reaching  the  oppo¬ 
site  side  about  2  a.  m.  of  June  22d,  and  found  two  large  scows  an¬ 
chored  at  this  point  with  seven  or  eight  men  aboard  of  each,  and  one 
(Stewart’s  scow)  having  six  head  of  horses  aboard.  Being  thor¬ 
oughly  exhausted  with  the  long,  hard  day’s  work,  camp  was  made 
here  and  some  repose  sought. 

“June  22 — Arose  late  and  had  breakfast,  which  permitted  a  start 
by  10  a.  m.,  and  after  paddling  hard  against  a  head  wind  for  four 
hours,  found  that  only  five  miles  had  been  accomplished  ;  tied  up 
aid  had  dinner  and  started  again  paddling  and  poling  the  boat  along 
the  west  shore,  where  bottom  could  be  reached,  and  the  wind  having 
subsided  somewhat  better  progress  was  made  and  the  foot  of  Lake 
Takish,  five  miles  further  on,  was  reached  at  6.30  p.  m.  Entered 
Takish  River,  which  is  six  miles  long  and  a  sluggish  current  of 
about  two  miles  per  hour.  Paddled  the  length  of  this  stream  cast¬ 
ing  for  fish  and  caught  several. 

THE  TERRIBLE  MOSQUITOES. 

“Stopped  at  a  deserted  Takish  Indian  village  and  looked  over 
the  travelers’  register  of  names  carved  on  buildings  and  logs,  etc., 
but  found  nothing  of  Swift  or  J.  A.  Smith,  and  reached  the  head  of 
Lake  Marsh  about  9  p.  m.,  and  a  few  minutes  later  pulled  ashore, 
with  a  view  of  making  camp,  but  found  the  mosquitoes  so  terribly 
thick  and  venomous  that  the  project  was  abandoned.  Struck  out 
again  and  paddled  for  two  hours  against  a  head  wind,  when  a  patch 
of  burning  timber  was  reached  which  had  been  set  on  file  by  some 
Indians  who  had  sought  this  means  to  make  a  smoke  to  drive  the 
mosquitoes  away  while  they  were  drying  fish.  In  this  safe  refuge, 
among  the  smouldering  moss  and  trees,  camp  was  made,  as  all  the 
mosquitoes  had  been  banished.  Got  to  bed  about  midnight. 

“June  23 — Arose  at  6  a.  m.  and  found  a  high  head  wind  blowing,  but 
at  9  a.  m.  set  out  against  it  and  after  pullingand  paddling  against  it  for 
two  hours  found  that  only  about  two  miles  had  been  made.  Sail  was 
then  set  and  an  effort  was  made  to  tack  in  and  out  against  the  wind, 
but  the  body  of  the  lake  being  so  extremely  rough  a  short  distance 
from  the  shore  and  the  boat  having  no  keel,  made  more  slips  back¬ 
ward  than  she  went  forward,  hence  this  project  had  to  be  abandoned. 
Went  ashore  and  laid  up  till  S  p.  m.,  when  a  start  was  once  more 
made,  and  about  1 1  p.  m.  the  wind  freshened  to  a  stiff  breeze  again, 
which  was  combatted  until  2  30  a.  m.  the  next  morning,  when  aland- 
ing  was  made  at  a  small  Indian  village  about  two  miles  from  the  foot 
of  Lake  Marsh.  It  was  quite  cold  when  the  landing  was  made  and 
a  comfortable  fire  was  built  and  at  3  a.  m.  (a  half  hour  later)  the  sun 
rose  and  added  much  to  the  comfort  of  the  occasion. 

DRIFTING  AND  SLEEPING. 

“June  24 — At  5  a.  m.,  after  having  thawed  out  and  had  breakfast 
the  Viking  started  once  more  on  her  course  down  the  Yukon.  A 
dead  calm  favored  the  course  and  at  the  end  of  an  hour’s  paddling 
the  head  of  Lewis  River  was  reached,  which  connects  Lake  Marsh 
with  Lake  La  Barge,  which  lies  fifty-nine  miles  further  down  the 
stream.  The  Lewis  River  having  a  current  of  about  four  miles  per 
hour,  the  boat  was  set  adrift  and  we  lay  down  and  slept,  allowing  the 
boat  to  drift  whither  she  would.  At  the  end  of  two  hours’  repose  I 
awoke  and  found  the  boat  stranded  on  a  sand  bar.  Donning  rubber 
boots  the  boat  was  pushed  off  and  worked  out  of  the  shallow  arm  into 
which  it  had  drifted  back  into  the  main  channel,  and  it  was  then 
resolved  that  one  of  us  should  remain  on  watch  while  the  other  slept. 
On  taking  the  first  turn  at  the  helm  I  found  much  difficulty  in  keep¬ 
ing  awake  in  the  warm  sunshine,  as  I  had  gone  so  long  without  sleep, 
and  it  was  only  the  presence  of  continued  danger  of  rapids  and  boul¬ 
ders  in  the  stream  that  stimulated  me  to  preserve  consciousness.  At 
11.30  a.  m.  a  landing  was  made,  and  dinner  cooked,  after  which  the 
boat  was  again  pushed  off,  the  Norwegian  being  on  the  watch  while 
I  slept.  At  4  p.  m.  I  was  awakened  by  the  Norwegian’s  urgent 
strokes  of  his  paddle  and  a  series  of  half  intelligible  exclamations  in 
broken  English,  and  upon  looking  about  found  the  boat  in  a  very 
rapid  current  drifting  past  a  red  flag  at  the  top  of  a  pole  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  river.  Seizing  an  oar,  the  boat  was  brought  to  shore  and 
going  back  to  the  danger  signal  the  following  inscription  was  found 
on  a  board  at  the  foot  of  the  pole  :  1  Canon  one  mile  ahead.  Beware!’ 

THROUGH  THE  CANON. 

“  The  boat  was  pushed  off  and  permitted  to  drift  down  the  stream 
a  little  further,  where  a  landing  was  made  in  an  eddy  just  above  the 


head  of  the  Canon  Rapids.  An  examination  was  made  of  the  canon 
and  it  was  found  that  the  river  is  here  forced  through  a  channel 
about  sixty  feet  wide  with  perpendicular  walls  about  200  feet  high 
on  each  side  and  the  velocity  of  the  stream  is  about  thirty-two  miles 
per  hour.  After  deciding  how  the  Viking  was  to  be  hauled  through 
the  perilous  passage  through  the  canon  she  was  cast  off  and  put  into 
the  middle  of  the  stream.  She  shot  into  the  head  of  the  canon  as 
though  propelled  from  the  mouth  of  a  mortar  and  passed  through  the 
perilous  gorge  in  less  than  a  minute,  riding  the  crests  of  the  huge 
wall  of  water  which  was  thrown  up  by  the  terrific  torrent,  and 
emerged  into  the  great  whirlpool  at  the  foot  of  the  canon  without 
having  sprung  a  leak.  We  then  took  breath  and  each  of  us  set  up 
several  kinds  of  high  resolves  that  we  would  not  make  this  passage 
again  for  all  the  gold  in  the  Yukon  country. 

“The  boat  was  then  landed  and  Knudson  returned  to  the  head  of 
the  canon  for  his  bloodhound,  which  he  was  taking  through  with  him 
on  the  trip  and  had  discreetly  tied  at  the  head  of  this  passage  so  that 
there  might  be  at  least  one  left  to  tell  the  tale  in  case  the  boat  went 
down.  He  found  that  the  mosquitoes  had  almost  eaten  the  dog,  as 
they  were  so  thick  at  this  point  as  to  nearly  obscure  the  sun. 

WHITE  HORSE  RAPIDS. 

“  The  boat  w'as  again  shoved  off  and  for  a  few  miles  the  river  was 
very  rapid  and  full  of  boulders  and  then  on  the  west  bank  several 
red  flags  were  observed  and  a  large  sign  displayed  :  ‘  Stop.’  By  dint 
of  great  exertion  a  landing  was  effected  just  below  these  danger  sig¬ 
nals  and  by  examining  the  river  below  it  was  found  that  the  head  of 
the  White  Horse  Rapids  had  been  reached.  These  rapids  are  seven- 
eighths  of  a  mile  long  and  the  last  1000  feet  is  nothing  more  or  less 
than  a  series  of  cascades  with  passable  points  here  and  there  through 
the  waterfalls.  It  was  10  p.  m.  when  the  examination  of  the  rapids 
was  completed  and  camp  was  made  in  clouds  of  mosquitoes,  which 
never  let  up  in  their  search  for  blood  one  instant  during  the  night. 

“June  25th — Aftermakinganother  inspection  of  the  rapids  and  cas¬ 
cades  and  studying  the  inspiring  effect  of  a  large  number  of  scows 
and  boats  wrecked  and  hanging  on  boulders  in  midstream  and  along 
the  shore,  we  put  on  shore  ten  days’  provisions  and  my  valise  con¬ 
taining  papers  and  commission,  and  the  boat  was  shoved  off  and  went 
whirling  through  the  roaring  rapids  with  possible  destruction  staring 
us  in  the  face.  In  two  minutes’  time  the  passage  had  been  accom¬ 
plished  and  a  landing  was  effected  on  the  west  shore,  when  it  was 
discovered  that  the  boat  had  sprung  a  number  of  leaks  in  crossing 
the  terrible  combs  of  water  in  the  cascades  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
same.  A  number  of  nails  had  been  started  and  the  pitch  broken  up 
in  the  seams,  so  the  boat  was  hauled  ashore  and  repaired.  A  tripon 
foot  was  then  made  back  to  the  head  of  the  rapids  for  the  provisions 
left  behind  and  a  start  was  again  made  by  5  p.  m.  About  two  miles 
further  on  the  water  was  found  to  be  placid  and  lunch  was  taken  as 
the  boat  continued  on  its  course.  About  9  p.  m.  the  mouth  of  the 
Tehkeena  River  was  reached,  this  being  a  large  stream  about  the  size 
of  the  Lewis,  and  entering  from  the  northwest.  At  1 1  p.  m.  a  land¬ 
ing  was  made  and  a  meal  prepared  and  eaten. 

“June  26 — At  12.30  a.  m.  after  a  stop  of  one  and  one-half  hours,  the 
voyage  was  resumed.  A  dense  fog  covered  the  river  at  this  time 
anditwasimpossibleto  seemore  than  a  few  feet  ahead  and  the  shores 
were  not  visible  on  either  side.  The  boat  was  permitted  to  float  with 
the  current  and  care  was  taken  to  keep  it  off  all  sand  bars  and  boul¬ 
ders,  as  no  dangerous  rapids  were  anticipated  during  the  course  of  this 
river.  At  4  a.  m.  the  fog  lifted,  and  it  was  then  discovered  that 
the  boat  was  drifting  around  and  around  in  a  large  eddy  near  the 
head  of  Lake  La  Barge,  and  at  the  end  of  about  an  hour’s  pulling  at 
the  oars  a  landing  was  effected  on  the  east  sln  re  of  Lake  La  Barge, 
and  beds  were  made  down  and  some  much  needed  rest  sought.  After 
three  hours’  sleep  oars  were  picked  up  and  the  course  resumed  across 
Lake  La  Barge  and  several  tents  and  houses  were  observed  on  the 
west  shore  about  four  miles  away.  The  boat  was  headed  for  this 
point,  as  it  was  desired  to  inspect  all  the  inhabitants  and  campers 
along  the  stream.  Upon  reaching  the  several  habitations  it  was 
found  that  an  Indian  camp  was  pitched  here  and  a  large  scow  was 
also  found  which  contained  goods  for  the  Yukon  country.  But  the 
much  sought  fugitive  was  of  course  not  here.  At  12  noon,  the  course 
was  once  more  taken  up  across  the  lake  and  after  pulling  for  three 
hours  a  landing  was  made  on  an  island  in  the  lake.  Here  a  meal  was 
cooked  and  an  hour  later  we  started  away  from  the  island. 

SHOOTING  A  MOOSE. 

“Scarcely  100  yards’  progress  had  been  made  when  a  large  moose 
was  observed  coming  toward  the  island  from  the  east  shore  of  Lake 
La  Barge.  The  boat  was  put  back  to  the  island  and  seizing  my 
Winchester  1  ran  under  cover  of  some  rocks  at  the  point  for  which 
the  moose  was  headed  and  shot  the  animal  through  the  head  as  it 
emerged  from  the  water.  The  sound  of  the  gun  brought  up  a  half 
dozen  men  from  a  scow  which  was  tied  around  the  bend  of  the 
island,  which  had  not  before  been  observed.  The  moose  was  soon 
dressed  and  taking  about  twenty-five  pounds  of  choice  cuts,  we  left 
the  balance  to  the  occupants  of  the  scow  and  started  out  again  by 
6.30  p.  m.,  rowing  against  a  head  wind  across  Lake  La  Barge.  The 
rowing  was  kept  up  till  midnight  against  a  head  wind,  when  a  land¬ 
ing  was  made  at  a  point  on  the  east  shore  ;  and  being  too  fatigued  to 
build  a  fire  or  cook,  beds  were  made  down  within  three  feet  of  the 
water’s  edge  and  the  Norwegian  and  I  were  soon  sound  asleep. 

“June  27 — At  5.30  a.  m.  a  good  breeze  had  sprung  up  and  the  waves 
beating  on  the  shore  aroused  us  from  sleep.  In  a  few  minutes  beds 
were  rolled  up,  sails  were  hoisted  and  the  boat  was  scudding  away 
across  Lake  La  Barge, completing  the  balance  of  the  trip  over  this  body 
of  water  by  10  a.  m.  Pulling  into  the  Lewis  River,  landing  was  made  by 
11.30,  when  we  sat  down  to  a  sumptuous  repast  of  moose  steak,  hot 
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cakes  and  coffee,  being  the  first  meal  of  which  we  had  partaken  since 
dinner  the  day  before.  At  i  p.  m.  the  journey  was  resumed  ;  had  a  five- 
mile  current  and  by  trolling  as  we  sped  along  several  fine  white  fish 
were  caught.  Ducks  were  also  observed  to  be  plentiful  along  the  shore 
and  several  were  shot.  At  9  p.  m.  a  landing  was  made  and  a  game 
supper  of  moose  and  fresh  fish  was  cooked  and  eaten  and  the  voyage 
resumed.  The  boat  floated  all  night  in  a  current,  ranging  from  seven 
to  ten  miles  per  hour,  with  mysylf  at  the  helm,  while  the  Norwegian 
slept.  This  is  the  worst  part  of  Lewis  River  not  mapped  as  an  actual 
rapid,  while  the  character  approximates  a  rapid  all  the  way,  but  all 
boulders  and  other  obstacles  were  avoided.  At  1 1.30  p.  m.  the  mouth 
of  the  Hootlinque  River  was  passed,  the  same  being  a  navigable 
stream  and  flowing  down  from  Lake  Teslin,  400  miles  away.  The 
night  was  cold  and  cheerless  and  I  was  still  on  watch  when  the  boat 
passed  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Salmon  Riverabout  4.30  a.  m.,  June  28th. 

THE  MOSQUITO  PEST  AGAIN. 

“After  the  sun  rose  I  slept  till  10.30  a.  m.,  with  the  Norwegian  at 
the  helm.  At  the  latter  hour  a  landing  was  made  and  breakfast 
was  cooked,  and  after  this  repast  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Salmon 
River  was  sighted  and  we  sped  by  it  at  1.30  p.  m.  At  7  p.  m.  a  pause 
was  made  at  some  Indian  huts  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  At  9 
p.  m.  a  landing  was  made  on  a  small  island,  and  setting  the  timber  on 
fire  produced  a  smoke  that  would  drive  the  mosquitoes  away.  But 
the  whole  forest  was  soon  discovered  to  be  in  such  a  dangerous  state 
of  conflagration  that  camping  effects  had  to  be  loaded  in  the  boat 
once  more  and  the  journey  resumed.  Drifting  about  a  mile  further 
down  the  stream  a  landing  was  made,  camp  pitched  and  a  meal  pre¬ 
pared,  but  it  was  found  to  be  utterly  impossible  to  get  seclusion  from 
the  mosquitoes  and  no  sleep  was  obtained. 

MORE  RAPIDS. 

“June  29th — After  having  breakfast  the  Viking  started  once  more 
down  the  stream  and  after  floating  about  an  hour  in  a  very  rapid  cur¬ 
rent,  it  was  found  that  the  boat  was  rapidly  drifting  into  the  head  of 
Five  Finger  Rapids.  The  river  here  divides  into  several  channels 
as  it  passes  over  the  rapids  and  the  right  hand  channel  is  accounted 
to  be  the  only  one  safe  for  passage.  But  coming  into  the  rapids  so 
suddenly  and  being  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  all  efforts  failed 
to  bring  the  boat  into  the  proper  channel  and  the  passage  was  made 
through  the  one  next  to  the  right  hand  channel.  Here  the  boat 
passed  over  a  declivity  of  fully  ten  feet  in  one  cascade  at  an  angle  of 
about  35  degrees  from  the  horizon,  but  it  rode  the  breakers  at  the 
foot  of  the  falls  without  any  more  serious  damage  than  shifting  the 
load  from  stern  to  front  and  back  again.  Four  miles  further  on  the 
Rink  Rapids  were  encountered,  being  about  half  a  mile  long  and  very 
rough  and  precipitous,  but  this  passage  was  also  made  with  safety. 
About  a  half  hour  after  running  the  Rink  Rapids  the  mouth  of  Tat- 
chin  River  was  passed.  At  1  p.  m.  passed  Hoocheekoo  Bluffs,  a 
famous  nestling  place  for  birds  which  bore  deep  holes  in  the  soft 
rock.  At  2  p.  m.  had  dinner  aboard  ship  and  after  this  caught  a 
number  of  fine  fish  as  the  boat  floated.  Observed  a  great  numberof 
wild  geese  and  at  8  p.  m.  landed  at  old  Fort  Selkirk,  which  is  below 
the  entrance  of  Pelly  River.  The  union  of  the  Pelly  and  Lewis 
rivers  here  forms  the  Yukon,  the  rivers  being  of  about  equal  volume. 
At  Fort  Selkirk  we  found  quite  a  settlement  of  Indians,  a  post  trader 
and  a  party  of  Canadian  surveyors.  The  post  trader  keeps  a  trav¬ 
elers’  register  for  all  Yukoners  and  about  1200  names  have  been 
inscribed.  This  probably  represents  about  one-half  of  the  people 
who  have  passed  this  point,  as  many  run  by  without  landing.  I  put 
in  fully  an  hour  examining  this  register,  but  found  neither  the  name 
of  J.  A.  Smith  nor  the  man  Swift,  and  observed  no  handwriting 
resembling  that  of  Novak.  At  9.30  p.  m.  the  voyage  was  resumed 
and  supper  cooked  and  eaten  aboard  ship.  At  11.30  p.  m.  a  landing 
was  effected  and  an  effort  made  to  secure  some  sleep,  but  the  project 
proved  to  be  a  failure,  as  the  mosquitoes  inflicted  such  a  state  of 
torture  that  rest  was  impossible. 

EATEN  UP  BY  MOSQUITOES. 

“June  30 — At  4.30  a.  m  decided  that  discretion  was  the  better 
part  of  valor,  and  I  with  my  hardened  Norwegian  fled  from  camp 
rather  than  be  bled  to  death,  and  taking  ship  floated  along  down  the 
stream  until  the  cook  piped  all  hands  to  quarters  for  grog  and  break¬ 
fast  at  7.30  a.  m  After  this  pleasant  incident  I  shot  a  wild  goose  in 
midstream  with  my  rifle,  and  it  was  hauled  aboard  and  added  to  our 
larder.  Had  a  game  dinner  at  12.30  p.  m.  and  trolled  for  fish  with 
good  results  during  the  afternoon  as  the  boat  floated  ;  no  landing 
being  made  till  about  8  p.  m.,  when  a  stop  was  made  for  a  supply  of 
wood.  At  1 1  p.  m.  made  camp  on  a  small  rocky  island  in  midstream 
under  the  delusive  hope  that  mosquito.s  might  not  be  so  thick  on 
this  isolated  spot  of  ground  as  elsewhere,  but  all  efforts  to  obtain 
rest  were  futile  and  one  more  night  was  added  to  the  season  of  tor¬ 
ture  which  had  already  been  encountered  from  mosquitoes. 

DAWSON  CI'IY  AT  LAST. 

“July  1 — Started  down  the  stream  at  7  a.  m.  and  a  half  hour  later 
passed  the  mouth  of  White  River  from  the  west.  This  is  a  very 
turbid  stream  and  discolors  the  whole  Yukon  River,  which  hereto¬ 
fore  had  been  fairly  clear  water.  About  9-30  a.  m.  passed  the  mouth 
of  Stewart  River  and  arrived  at  Sixty-Mile  Post  at  12  noon,  and 
found  a  post  trader’s  store  here,  but  no  one  around  but  some  In¬ 
dians.  Left  again  in  thirty  minutes  and  had  dinner  aboard  the 
Viking.  About  5  p.  m.  passed  the  mouth  of  Indian  Creek  and  at  7 
p.  m.  took  our  last  meal  aboard  the  ship;  8.30  p.  m.  found  the  craft 
opposite  the  mouth  of  Klondike  River,  on  the  south  or  upper  bank 
of  which  is  an  encampment  of  300  or  400  persons,  mostly  Indians. 


This  camp  is  shown  on  the  map  as  Klondike,  but  in  the  vernacular 
of  the  Yukon  is  known  as  Lousetown.  At  9  p.  m.  landing  was  made 
at  the  wharf  at  Dawson  City,  a  town  of  1800  people,  living  mostly  in 
tents  or  rude  shacks  and  stretched  along  the  Yukon  River  tor  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  two  and  one-half  miles,  and  probably  one  and  one-half  miles 
along  the  Klondike  River.  A  general  survey  was  immediately  made 
of  the  town.  Saloons  were  found  running  by  the  score,  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  dance  halls  and  gambling  hells  wide  open  and  running  with¬ 
out  cessation.  A  scrutiny  of  all  the  people  at  this  hour  did  not 
reveal  the  muchsought  Novak,  and  at  11.30  p.  m.  I  returned  to  the 
boat.  A  site  for  a  tent  was  then  selected,  about  200  yards  from  the 
stream,  and  it  was  set  up  and  the  luggage  and  supplies  aboard  the 
boat  transported  to  this  temporary  habitation  in  the  City  of  Dawson, 
when  Knudson  and  I  retired  at  2.30  a.  m.  of  July  2. 

“It  may  be  remarked  at  this  point  that  the  whole  course  of  the 
stream  navigated  from  Lake  Linderman  to  Dawson  City,  a  distance 
of  about  600  miles,  lies  in  a  tortuous  channel  carved  out  between 
rolling  hills  and  small  mountains,  all  of  which  are  covered  with  a 
moderate  growth  of  spruce  timber,  some  of  which  is  large  enough 
for  lumbering  purposes.  There  are  no  bottom  lands,  and  the  stream 
is  rockbound  and  clear  water  until  after  the  entrance  of  White  River, 
and  it  may  be  further  added,  that  after  crossing  over  Chilkoot  Pass, 
the  whole  course  to  Dawson  City  was  made  in  daylight,  the  sun 
shining  from  18  to  20  hours  every  day,  the  balance  of  the  time  there 
being  a  very  light  twilight. 

VAIN  SEARCH  FOR  NOVAK. 

“July  2,  3,  4  and  5  were  consumed  in  Dawson  City  in  a  monotonous 
but  assiduous  search  for  Novak,  but  no  one  was  found  in  the  place 
answering  his  description.  In  the  Star  Restaurant  was  found  a  waiter 
girl  by  the  name  of  Sadie  O’Hara,  who  was  a  waitress  in  the  Circle 
City  Hotel  at  Juneau  in  the  early  days  of  March,  1897,  when  Novak 
was  stopping  there  with  Jack  Swift,  Novak  using  the  alias  of  J.  A. 
Smith.  This  girl  was  approached  and  from  her  it  was  learned  that 
she  knew  nothing  of  the  whereabouts  of  Novak,  alias  Smith,  nor  of 
Jack  Swift,  so  it  was  evident  that  they  had  not  yet  reached  Dawson 
City. 

“July  6  and  7  were  spent  in  a  tedious  tramp  through  the  diggings 
on  El  Dorado  and  Bonanza  creeks,  all  the  miners  being  looked  over 
carefully,  but  Novak  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  diggings  and  I  re¬ 
turned  again  to  Dawson  City  on  the  evening  of  the  7th,  foot-sore  and 
weary  with  my  tramp  of  fully  seventy-five  miles  accomplished  in 
forty-eight  hours. 

“  July  8  was  spent  in  a  scrutiny  of  Dawson  City,  but  neither  Novak 
nor  Swift  was  found.  At  midnight  of  this  date  the  steamer  J.  J. 
Healey  landed  on  her  trip  up  the  Yukon,  having  on  board  about  200 
passengers.  Among  them  was  Captain  C.  Constantine,  chief  of 
Canadian  mounted  police  for  the  Yukon  country ,  and  also  the  wife 
of  Jack  Swift,  she  having  wintered  at  Circle  City.  She  was  shad¬ 
owed  to  her  lodging  place  and  watch  kept  on  her  for  the  next  few 
succeeding  days. 

“July  9 — Presented  my  credentials  to  Captain  Constantine  and 
from  him  every  facility  was  offered  at  his  command  to  aid  in  identi¬ 
fying  and  arresting  Novak  if  he  should  arrive  at  Dawson  City. 

“  J  uly  10 — Met  two  prospectors  who  had  come  down  the  Yukon  be¬ 
hind  me,  from  one  of  whom  I  learned  that  Swift  had  built  his  boat  on 
Lake  Bennett  and  thought  he  should  have  arrived  at  Dawson  City 
on  this  date,  unless  he  and  party  had  turned  up  some  of  the  side 
streams  on  a  prospecting  tour.  From  the  other  it  was  learned  that 
Swift’s  scow  had  been  passed  at  Five  Finger  Rapids  on  its  way  down 
the  river. 

“July  11 — Mrs.  Swift  was  approached  on  this  date  and  she  in¬ 
formed  me  that  she  had  learned  that  her  husband  had  landed  at  Dawson 
City,  but  that  she  had  not  yet  seen  him.  I  then  searched  the  river 
over  very  carefully  and  got  track  of  a  scow  which  had  landed  there, 
answering  the  description  of  Swift’s  outfit,  but  as  it  had  been  shifted 
several  times  from  one  landing  to  another,  I  was  unable  to  locate  it 
that  day. 

NOVAK  FOUND. 

“July  12 — During  the  afternoon  I  located  the  scow  which  I  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  Swift’s  and  saw  a  man  aboard  of  it  answering  the  de¬ 
description  of  Frank  Novak,  except  that  he  was  disguised  behind  a 
full  growth  of  reddish-brown  whiskers,  and  I  contrived  to  keep  him 
under  watch  and  scrutiny  from  that  time  forward,  with  a  view  of  sat¬ 
isfying  myself  of  the  man’s  identity  beyond  doubt.  By  4  p.  m.  I  had 
satisfied  myself  that  this  was  Novak,  making  up  my  judgment  from 
the  appearance  of  the  upper  part  of  the  man’s  face,  coupled  with  his 
form  and  actions,  and  then  applying  to  Captain  Constantine  for  a 
couple  of  mounted  police  I  pointed  Novak  out  to  them  and  they 
quietly  approached  him  and  asked  him  to  step  up  to  the  captain’s 
office.  Without  any  show  of  resistance  or  confusion  on  his  part,  he 
accompanied  the  two  officers  to  the  barracks,  I  going  along  with  the 
officers  and  prisoner.  Arriving  at  the  barracks,  Captain  Constan¬ 
tine  was  not  in,  but  in  the  presence  of  the  officers  I  subjected  Novak 
to  a  critical  examination,  charging  him  with  being  F.  A.  Novak  of 
Walford,  la.,  and  naming  to  him  the  crimes  with  which  he  was  ac¬ 
cused.  He  stood  all  this  stolidly  and  without  changing  a  muscle, 
insisting  that  he  was  J.  A.  Smith,  who  was  born  near  Cincinnati,  O., 
and  had  recently  lived  in  Chicago.  But  he  was  not  prepared  to  give 
any  account  of  himself  between  the  time  of  his  birth  and  the  time  he 
lived  in  Chicago,  a  few  years  ago.  He  could  not  tell  anything  about 
the  city  of  Chicago  and  collapsed  generally  in  trying  to  establish  an 
identity  as  J.  A.  Smith,  but  manifested  nothing  more  than  stolid  in¬ 
difference  in  the  face  of  all  these  confusing  failures.  The  warrant 
was  then  read  to  him,  charging  him  with  the  crime  of  murdering 
Ed.  Murray  of  Walford,  la.,  on  February  3,  1897,  and  even  this  did 
not  cause  the  batting  of  an  eye  or  twitching  of  a  muscle. 
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NAILING  HIS  MAN. 

“At  this  juncture  Captain  Constantine  came  into  the  office,  and  then 
Dr.  Miller,  the  post-surgeon  to  the  mounted  police,  was  sent  for.  I 
had  with  me  an  accurate  description  of  the  dentition  of  Novak  and 
asked  Dr.  Miller  to  examine  the  teeth  of  the  man  in  custody  and  de¬ 
scribe  their  defects  to  Captain  Constantine,  which  the  doctor  did, 
and  it  was  found  to  tally  accurately  with  the  description  which  I  had 
with  me.  Previous  to  examining  his  teeth,  Novak  was  asked  to 
write  his  name  on  an  envelope  and  he  wrote  the  now  familiar 
‘  J.  A.  Smith,’  which  was  compared  with  a  specimen  of  Novak’s 
handwriting  in  the  form  of  a  letter  which  he  had  penned  on  one  of 
the  letter-heads  of  Novak  &  Jilek  some  months  ago  at  Walford,  la., 
and  the  characters  were  found  to  be  identical.  This,  taken  in  con¬ 
nection  with  his  inability  to  give  an  account  of  himself  as  J.  A.  Smith, 
and  the  perfect  correspondence  of  his  teeth  convinced  Captain  Con¬ 
stantine  of  the  prisoner’s  identity,  and  he  was  at  once  put  in  proper 
custody  and  a  tender  made  of  a  guard  and  a  rowboat  to  take  him  to 
Fort  Cudahy  immediately,  where  he  could  be  placed^in  safe  confine¬ 
ment  in  the  jail  at  that  post,  to  be  held  until  the  return  of  the  steamer 
J.  J.  Healey  down  the  Yukon.  At  9  p.  m.  with  the  assistance  of  two 
members  of  the  mounted  police  force  I  put  Novak  in  a  small  boat, 
shackled  hand  and  foot,  and  started  down  the  river  to  Fort  Cudahy. 
Soon  after,  a  cold  rainstorm  came  up  which  was  quite  distressing, 
as  it  lasted  for  two  hours,  and  Novak  was  somewhat  irritable  in  his 
irons,  but  the  trip  was  safely  made,  and  at  4.30  a.  m.  of  July  13th 
the  boat  landed  at  Fort  Cudahy  in  a  dense  swarm  of  mosquitoes  and 
Novak  was  transferred  to  the  custody  of  Inspector  Scarth,  in  charge 
of  the  mounted  police  at  that  post.  Here  every  courtesy  was  shown 
me  by  the  officers  of  the  mounted  police,  just  as  had  been  done  at 
Dawson  City,  and  in  addition  to  his  being  ironed,  a  guard  was  placed 
beside  Novak  day  and  night,  upon  instructions  sent  to  Inspector 
Scarth  by  Chief  Constantine  when  the  prisoner  was  sent  down  the 
river.  On  the  evening  of  July  13  I  embarked  on  the  steamer  J.  J. 
Healey,  which  was  then  loading  lumber  at  Fort  Cudahy  for  Dawson 
City,  and  arrived  back  at  Dawson  City  on  the  morning  of  July  14. 
Here  quite  a  reception  was  given  me  by  the  leading  citizens  whose 
acquaintance  I  had  formed  two  weeks  earlier  as  Mr.  C.  A.  Bowman, 
a  representative  of  a  large  mining  syndicate  which  expected  to  make 
immense  investments  in  the  Klondike. 

BOUND  FOR  CIVILIZATION  WITH  HIS  PRISONF.R. 

“July  14 — Boarded  the  steamer  J.  J.  Healey  for  St.  Michael’s, 
bidding  good-bye  to  Dawson  City  with  its  long  and  promiscuous 
array  of  boats,  scows,  tents,  flimsy  shacks,  saloons,  gambling  hells, 
dance  halls,  and  two  lonely  mercantile  establishments,  also  bidding 
good-bye  to  its  fatal  epidemic  of  typhoid  fever,  from  which  no  stricken' 
patient  ever  recovers,  bid  a  cheerful  good-bye  to  the  1500  Eskimo 
dogs,  roaming,  fighting  and  snarling  over  the  tundra  which  passes 
for  streets  in  this  arctic  habitat,  and  headed  down  the  Yukon  bound 
for  civilization. 

“July  15 — At  3.30  a.  m.  the  steamer  landed  at  Fort  Cudahy  and 
Novak  was  soon  brought  aboard  in  irons.  A  member  of  the  mounted 
police  whose  term  was  just  expiring  was  employed  to  assist  in  guard¬ 
ing  the  prisoner  back  to  civilization,  as  it  was  utterly  impossible  for 
one  man  to  keep  watch  over  him  all  the  time.  Two  staterooms  were 
procured  on  the  steamer,  so  that  the  prisoner  could  be  guarded  in 
one  of  them  constantly,  while  the  other  was  used  for  the  two  custo¬ 
dians,  who  slept  in  it  by  turn  ;  I  remaining  constantly  with  the  pris¬ 
oner  during  the  daytime  and  taking  him  to  all  his  meals  and  watch¬ 
ing  him  till  1  a.  m.,  when  he  retired,  rousing  the  ex-policeman  to 
take  his  turn  at  watching  until  the  breakfast  hour  in  the  morning. 
From  Fort  Cudahy  to  Circle  City  the  grandest  scenery  on  the  Y ukon 
was  passed,  rivaling  in  beauty  that  of  the  Hudson. 

A  MIDNIGHT  SUN. 

“  J uly  16 — This  was  a  notable  day  in  the  trip  and  in  my  experience, 
as  it  was  the  only  time  I  ever  witnessed  a  midnight  sun.  The  part  of 
the  Yukon  River  passed  over  on  this  date  carried  the  steamer  past 
Fort  Yukon,  which  is  well  within  the  Arctic  Circle,  and  at  midnight 
on  the  i6th  half  the  sun  was  visible  above  the  horizon.  During  the 
evening  of  this  date  Novak  began  to  thaw  out  and  get  more  familiar 
with  his  captor.  He  acknowledged  that  I  had  the  right  man,  stating 
that  he  was  Frank  Novak  and  that  he  saw  that  there  was  no  use  in 
denying  the  fact. 

“The  trip  down  the  Yukon  from  the  16th  to  the  20th  of  July  was 
without  incident  until  the  morning  of  the  latter  date,  when,  at  4.30 
a.  m.,  the  boat  ran  hard  aground  on  a  sand  bar  at  the  head  of  the 
delta  where  the  Yukon  splits  up  into  a  number  of  branches,  seeking 
its  way  into  Behring  Sea.  Nature  was  permitted  to  take  its  course 
in  this  instance,  and  at  the  end  of  sixteen  hours  the  rising  tide  lifted 
the  steamer  from  the  bar  and  she  steamed  away  through  the  Aphoon 
passage,  which  is  the  northern  outlet  of  the  Yukon  River. 

AT  ST.  MICHAEL’S. 

“July  21 — At  7  a.  m.  the  steamer  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  pass¬ 
age  and  proceeded  about  five  miles  to  sea  toward  St.  Michael’s 
Island,  which  lies  northward  up  the  coast  about  seventy  miles  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Yukon.  The  wind  had  grown  to  such  a  high,  stiff 
breeze  that  the  river  steamer  could  no  longer  weather  the  surges 
which  were  washing  over  her  decks  and  she  had  to  put  into  a  small 
bay  and  come  to  anchor.  Here  she  lay  for  four  days,  until  midnight 
of  July  24,  when  the  wind  abated  and  she  steamed  away  in  the  early 
morning  of  the  25th,  arriving  at  St.  Michael’s  Island  about  7.30  a.  m. 
Here,  when  I  landed  with  Novak,  I  found  D.  L.  Claus  awaiting  me, 
as  he  had  been  on  watch  at  this  place  ever  since  he  came  up  from 


Unalaska,  where  he  had  first  intended  to  overhaul  all  the  steamers 
coming  south  from  Alaska.  There  was  no  hotel  or  other  habitation 
at  St.  Michael’s,  as  the  only  buildings  there  are  those  used  by  the 
Alaska  Commercial  Company  and  the  North  American  Transporta¬ 
tion  and  Trading  Company  in  the  transaction  of  their  business.  Mr. 
Claus  and  I,  with  the  Canadian  ex-policeman,  the  prisoner  and  the 
twenty-two  miners  who  came  down  from  Dawson  City  on  the  steamer, 
found  shelter  in  tents  which  were  erected  for  the  temporary  accom¬ 
modation  of  persons  transferring  at  this  point  from  river  to  ocean 
steamers.  Here  a  monotonous  sojourn  was  made,  awaiting  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  steamer  Portland  from  Seattle.  Exercise  was  limited  to 
trudging  over  the  island,  which  is  a  large  peat  bog  surrounding  the 
crater  of  an  extinct  volcano  which  rises  in  the  centre  of  the  island  a 
few  hundred  feet  above  sea  level.  Over  this  in  company  with  his 
guards  the  prisoner  was  permitted  to  walk,  but  on  such  occasions  he 
was  never  from  under  the  eye  of  his  captor  and  guardian. 

“  On  the  morning  of  August  6th  the  steamer  Portland  anchored  in 
the  offing,  as  she  could  not  approach  nearer  than  a  mile  to  St. 
Michael’s  dock  on  account  of  shallow  water.  The  four  succeeding 
days  were  spent  in  transferring  her  load  to  the  dock  by  aid  of  barges 
and  a  small  steam  launch. 

“  On  August  1  ith  a  heavy  gale  developed  and  for  the  next  five 
days  a  boat  could  not  live  in  the  sea  nor  get  near  to  the  large 
steamer  without  being  pounded  to  pieces.  A  small  river  steamer, 
the  Hamilton,  which  was  just  completed  at  St.  Michael’s,  was 
launched  and  had  her  equipment  ready,  and  on  the  16th  day  of 
August  she  transferred  all  of  the  waiting  passengers  to  the  steamer 
Portland,  and  taking  off  the  balance  of  the  cargo  of  freight  for  the 
Yukon,  released  the  Portland  from  her  anchorage  and  they  steamed 
away  for  Seattle,  having  weighed  anchor  at  12.50  p.  m.  of  this  date.” 

NOVAK’S  CONFESSION. 

Reverting  back  to  an  earlier  stage  of  this  trip,  Mr.  Perrin  reports 
that  Novak  volunteered  a  statement  to  him  while  on  the  way  down 
the  Yukon,  explaining  Murray’s  death  and  his,  Novak’s,  disappear¬ 
ance  from  Walford,  in  substance  as  follows  : 

Novak  stated  that  after  a  series  of  unfortunate  events  following 
him  through  his  business  career,  in  the  shape  of  unprofitable  invest¬ 
ments,  robberies  of  his  safe  and  burning  of  his  store  and  such  mis¬ 
haps,  he  found  that  he  was  reduced  to  the  extremity  of  procuring 
another  loan  of  $500  and  was  preparing  to  start  early  in  the  morning 
of  February  3  to  get  an  uncle  of  his,  living  a  few  miles  south  of 
Walford,  to  endorse  a  note  of  that  amount  so  that  he  could  bank  it. 
On  evening  of  February  2,  Ed.  Murray  was  in  Walford  and  loaned 
his  team  to  a  couple  of  young  men  to  take  a  drive  in  the  country. 
Murray  was  drinking  and  went  into  the  store  with  Novak,  and  while 
the  latter  was  in  the  basement  fixing  up  the  fire  in  the  furnace,  Mur¬ 
ray  got  hold  of  a  bottle  of  whisky  which  was  heavily  charged  with 
morphine  (left  in  the  store  as  a  dose  for  burglars  in  case  they  ever 
made  another  successful  entrance)  and  took  a  large  drink  of  it. 
When  Novak  came  out  of  the  basement  where  he  had  been  fixing  the 
fire,  he  found  what  Murray  had  done,  as  the  bottle  was  partly  empty 
and  Murray  in  a  stupid  condition.  He  then  took  Murray  upstairs 
and  put  him  to  bed,  while  he  (Novak)  returned  into  the  body  of  the 
store  and  lay  down  to  read  on  the  counter  under  a  Welsbach  burner. 
He  dropped  off  to  sleep  and  at  some  time  during  the  night  woke  up 
and  found  the  store  on  fire,  the  flames  coming  up  the  hatchway  out 
of  the  basement.  He  then  made  a  couple  efforts  to  get  at  Murray  to 
rescue  him,  but  failed,  as  the  whole  store  was  being  rapidly  envel¬ 
oped  in  flames.  Starting  to  run  out  he  came  in  contact  with  his  shot¬ 
gun  standing  against  the  counter,  where  he  had  placed  it  the  even¬ 
ing  before  to  have  it  in  readiness  as  a  companion  for  his  intended 
trip  on  the  morning  of  the  3d  into  the  country,  and  picking  it  up 
made  his  escape  out  of  the  building.  He  walked  around  the  con¬ 
suming  building  several  times,  his  first  intention  being  to  raise  an 
alarm,  but  realizing  that  Murray  was  dead  and  that  life  had  no  al¬ 
lurements  for  himself  in  that  place  or  among  that  people,  he  turned 
and  fled,  resolving  to  drop  into  oblivion  where  he  would  never  be 
heard  of  again. 

This  confession  was  repeated  again  voluntarily  to  Mr.  Perrin  while 
lying  at  St.  Michael’s  Island,  without  any  questioning  or  prompting 
whatever,  and  at  the  time  of  its  second  relation  Novak  asked  Mr. 
Perrin  how  he  thought  that  statement  would  go  with  a  jury.  It  may 
be  related  here,  also,  that  while  lying  at  St.  Michael’s  Island,  Mr. 
Perrin  had  himself  photographed  with  Novak  with  his  blooming 
growth  of  whiskers  on  him,  and  then  had  him  shaved  smooth,  with 
the  exception  of  his  moustache,  and  another  photograph  was  taken 
of  Mr.  Perrin  and  Novak  together.  This  was  done  as  a  precaution 
against  Novak’s  successfully  wiping  himself  out  of  existence  by 
jumping  overboard  or  taking  other  means  of  suicide  on  the  trip 
down  Behring  Sea  and  over  the  Pacific;  so  that  the  detective  could 
at  least  bring  back  proofs  that  he  had  had  Novak  with  him,  in  case 
he  failed  to  bring  his  body. 

Leaving  St.  Michael’s  Island  at  12.50  p.  m.  August  16,  the  steamer 
Portland  made  the  passage  to  Seattle,  stopping  only  at  Unalaska  on 
the  way,  and  arrived  at  her  destination  about  3  a.  m.  Sunday,  August 
29,  1S97.  The  prisoner  was  kept  in  the  Occidental  Hotel  at  Seattle 
on  the  29th  until  4  p.  m.  of  that  date,  when  passage  was  taken  on  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railway  for  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Perrin  and  Claus  trav¬ 
eling  in  company  with  the  prisoner.  St.  Paul  was  safely  reached 
at  4.40  p.  m.  Wednesday,  September  1.  A  pause  was  made  at  St. 
Paul  for  a  little  more  than  two  hours,  the  prisoner  being  held  at  the 
office  of  the  Thiel  Detective  Service  Company,  at  this  place,  and  at 
7  p.  m.  passage  was  taken  over  the  “  Albert  Lee  Route  ”  for  Vinton, 
la.,  at  which  point  the  prisoner  was  delivered  over  to  Prosecutor 
Tobin  and  Sheriff  Metcalf  at  the  county  jail,  at  2,45  a.  m.  of  Thurs¬ 
day,  September  2,  1897. 
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Law  Department. 


THE  DECISION  IN  THE  KANSAS  INJUNCTION  CASE. 

In  the  case  of  the  injunction  by  Judge  Williams  in  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  for  Kansas,  restraining  Webb  McNall  and 
Attorney  General  Boyle  from  interference  with  the  business  of  the 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  in  the  State,  the  substance  of  the 
decision,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  Hartford  Insurance 
Journal ,  is  as  follows  : 

There  are  two  questions  of  law  involved  in  this  case.  The  first  is 
as  to  the  power  of  the  court  to  grant  the  relief  prayed  for,  taking 
into  consideration  the  provisions  of  the  eleventh  amendment  to  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  which,  it  is  urged  by  the  defend¬ 
ants,  prohibits  the  court  from  proceeding  in  any  manner  against  the 
defendants  because  they  are  officers  of  the  sovereign  State  of  Kansas, 
and  they  are  within  the  prohibition  and  are  protected  by  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  said  amendment  from  being  required  to  answer  or  restrained 
from  acting  in  any  manner  as  officers  of  said  State. 

That  the  question  involved  is  one  of  importance  need  not  be 
asserted,  and  this  court  desires  to  express  at  the  very  threshold  of 
the  investigation  a  lifelong  conviction  and  adherence  to  the  doc¬ 
trine  that  the  rights  of  the  States  under  our  form  of  government 
should  at  all  times  receive  proper  protection,  especially  at  the 
hands  of  the  judicial  department  of  the  general  government,  and, 
while  it  will  in  the  discharge  of  its  duty  endeavor  to  enforce  all  laws 
of  the  United  States,  it  will  also,  under  all  circumstances,  “render 
unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar’s  ”  and  abstain  from  encroach¬ 
ing  in  any  manner  upon  the  rights  of  any  sovereign  State  or  the 
officers  thereof. 

The  question  of  the  force  and  effect  of  the  eleventh  amendment  to 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States  and  to  what  extent  the  officers 
of  the  several  States  are  exempt  under  it  from  any  process  or  control 
by  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  has  been  a  subject  of  adjudica¬ 
tion  upon  many  occasions  and  has  been  many  times  decided  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  I  deem  it  unnecessary  to 
refer  to  all  the  decisions,  but  begin  with  the  decision  in  the  case  of 
the  Board  of  Liquidation  v.  Macomb,  in  the  92d  United  States, 
page  531.  In  that  case  the  court  used  the  following  language  : 
“  Although  a  State  without  its  consent  cannot  be  sued  by  an  indi¬ 
vidual,  nor  can  a  court  substitute  its  own  discretion  for  that  of  the 
executive  officers  in  matters  belonging  to  their  proper  jurisdiction, 
yet  when  a  plain  official  duty,  requiring  no  exercise  of  discretion,  is 
to  be  performed  and  performance  refused,  any  person  who  will  sus¬ 
tain  personal  injury  by  such  refusal  may  have  a  mandamus  to  compel 
its  performance,  and  when  such  duty  is  threatened  to  be  violated  by 
some  positive  official  act,  any  person  who  will  sustain  personal 
injury  thereby,  for  which  adequate  compensation  cannot  be  had  at 
law,  may  have  an  injunction  to  prevent  it.  In  such  cases  the  writ  of 
mandamus  and  injunction  are  somewhat  correlative  to  each  other.” 

Judge  Williams  quotes  five  decisions  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  to  show  that  the  decision  quoted  has  been  sustained 
in  subsequent  decisions  and  continues  :  “  It  seems  clear  then  that  it 
is  the  well-settled  doctrine  that  where  an  officer  of  the  State,  in  the 
language  used  by  Judge  Bradley  in  the  case  of  Board  of  Liquidation 
v.  Macomb,  is  in  the  discharge  of  a  plain  official  duty,  requiring  no 
exercise  of  discretion  in  the  act  to  be  performed,  and  performance  is 
refused,  any  person  who  sustains  personal  injury  for  such  refusal 
may  have  a  mandamus  to  compel  its  performance,  and  when  such 
duty  is  threatened  to  be  violated  by  some  positive  official  act,  any 
person  who  will  sustain  personal  injury  thereby,  for  which  adequate 
compensation  cannot  be  had  at  law,  may  have  an  injunction  to  pre¬ 
vent  it.  The  federal  courts  may  entertain  jurisdiction  in  suits  by 
persons  against  such  officer  and  may  afford  adequate  remedy  by  a 
mandatory  injunction  in  order  to  protect  the  rights  of  parties 
injured  by  the  action  of  said  State  officer.” 

The  judge  next  refers  to  the  law  of  Kansas  prior  to  the  year  1889 
in  relation  to  the  duties  and  powers  of  the  state  superintendent  of 
insurance  as  defined  and  declared  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Kansas, 
and  continues  : 

It  was  held  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Kansas  in  the 
case  of  Insurance  Company  v.  Wilder,  superintendent,  that  the 
state  superintendent  of  insurance  had  the  absolute  right  to  refuse  to 
any  company  a  license  to  transact  business  in  the  State  regardless  of 
their  solvency  or  their  having  complied  with  the  requirements  of  the 
law.  After  this  decision  referred  to  in  the  Fortieth  Kansas,  the 
legislature  that  met  soon  after,  or  perhaps,  that  was  then  in  session, 


passed  the  law  that  is  now  in  force  in  relation  to  the  duties  of  state 
insurance  commissioner,  but,  as  stated  heretofore,  the  contention  of 
the  defendant  is  that  the  amendment  only  relates  to  home  mutual 
fire  insurance  companies,  and  that  by  the  wording  of  title  of  the  act 
no  provision  relating  to  any  other  kind  of  insurance  companies 
could  be  properly  enacted  under  said  title.  The  act  in  controversy 
is  known  as  chapter  159,  session  laws  of  1889,  and  went  into  effect 
in  March  of  that  year.  It  contains  the  following  language  :  “  Pro¬ 
vided,  however,  that  the  superintendent  of  insurance  shall  have  no 
power  or  authority  to  refuse  an  insurance  company  a  certificate  of 
authority  to  do  business  in  the  State,  if  such  company  is  solvent  and 
has  fully  complied  with  the  laws  of  the  State  ;  and  provided, 
further,  that  such  superintendent  of  insurance  shall  have  no  power 
to  revoke  or  suspend  the  certificate  of  authority  of  any  association  or 
corporation  transacting  the  insurance  business,  if  such  association  or 
corporation  is  solvent  and  complies  with  all  the  laws  of  this  State. 
Also,  it  is  further  provided  that  in  all  actions  brought  against  the 
superintendent  of  insurance  to  compel  him  by  mandamus  or  other¬ 
wise  to  issue  cartificates  of  authority  to  any  association  or  corpora¬ 
tion  desiring  to  transact  insurance  business  in  this  State,  and  in  all 
cases  brought  against  the  superintendent  of  insurance  to  restrain  or 
enjoin  him  from  revoking  or  suspending  the  certificate  of  authority 
of  any  association  or  corporation  transacting  insurance  business  in 
this  State,  such  action  or  actions  must  be  commenced  and  main¬ 
tained  in  the  county  where  the  office  of  superintendent  of  insurance 
is  located  and  carried  on.” 

It  would  seem  that  the  language  of  the  act  embraces  all  insurance 
associations  or  corporations  desiring  to  transact  business  in  Kansas. 
The  language  of  the  title  being  “  An  Act  Relating  to  Insurance  and 
Amendatory  of  Section  24,  Chapter  132,”  etc.,  the  title  of  the  act 
seems  certainly  broad  enough  to  cover  any  legislation  in  relation  to 
insurance  or  insurance  companies. 

Referring  to  the  contention  of  counsel  for  the  defendant  that  the 
act  was  not  intended  and  designed  to  affect  the  duties  of  the  state 
superintendent  of  insurance  in  relation  to  any  but  home  mutual  fire 
insurance  companies,  it  may  be  proper  to  state  that  up  to  the  year 
1871  there  was  no  law  of  the  State  of  Kansas  requiring  insurance 
companies  of  any  kind,  incorporated  by  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Kansas,  to  have  any  certificate  or  license  in  order  to  transact  busi¬ 
ness.  By  the  act  of  1871,  creating  the  insurance  department  in  the 
State  of  Kansas,  under  the  head  of  “  Insurance  other  than  life,” 
sections  29  and  30  of  said  act  will  be  referred  to  as  important  in  this 
connection  and  upon  this  point. 

Section  29  permits  insurance  companies  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  this  State  for  any  purpose  than  life  insurance,  to  invest  their 
capital  and  accumulated  funds  in  bonds  and  mortgages  on  real 
estate,  and  section  30  provides  for  examination  by  the  superin¬ 
tendent  of  insurance  and  the  issuance  of  certificates  of  solvency 
which  shall  entitle  the  company  to  do  business  in  the  State. 

The  judge  continues  :  By  the  reading  of  the  section  referred  to 
and  its  careful  consideration,  the  court  is  at  a  loss  to  know  what 
additional  legislation  in  the  way  of  relief  from  any  oppression  by 
the  State  superintendent  of  insurance  the  mutual  home  fire  insur¬ 
ance  companies  of  the  State  of  Kansas  need  or  require.  That  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  deciding,  as  it  did,  that 
the  State  superintendent  of  insuranee,  in  relation  to  foreign  insur¬ 
ance  companies,  had  discretionary  power  to  refuse  or  grant  a 
license  or  certificate  to  do  business,  delivered,  as  it  was  in  January, 
1889,  was  the  prime  factor  moving  the  legislature  to  pass  the  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  insurance  laws,  as  heretofore  stated,  seems  to  me  a 
clear  proposition  requiring  no  argument  to  support  it. 

That  some  such  legislation  was  imperatively  needed  the  action  of 
the  State  superintendent  of  insurance  in  the  case  at  bar  would 
clearly  show.  The  action  of  the  superintendent  in  this  case  refus¬ 
ing  to  grant  a  license  to  transact  business  in  the  State  to  a  company 
that  he  himself  admits  to  be  solvent  and  has  complied  with  the  laws 
of  the  State,  for  the  reason  contained  in  his  letter  to  the  agent  of 
the  insurance  company,  to  state  it  very  mildly,  is  arbitrary  and  is  an 
assumption  of  authority  by  a  ministerial  officer  that  is  startling.  The 
reason  for  the  refusal,  as  announced  in  his  letter,  is  because  they 
have  not  treated  Mrs.  Sallie  E.  Hillmon,  whose  husband  held  a 
policy  in  this  company,  fairly,  and  that  the  refusal  to  pay  said  policy 
to  her  is  the  sole  basis  of  his  refusal  to  grant  a  license  to  the  com¬ 
pany  to  do  business  in  the  State  of  Kansas. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  proper  that  the  court  should  state  the  con¬ 
dition  of  said  claim,  as  it  was  well  known  to  the  insurance  commis¬ 
sioner  at  the  time  of  said  refusal.  An  action  to  recover  upon  said 
policy  has  been  pending  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States  in  the 
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district  of  Kansas  for  more  than  eighteen  years.  The  action  has 
been  tried  five  times  in  said  court,  and  the  trials  presided  over  by 
five  different  judges,  beginning  with  the  fair-minded,  learned,  and 
able  jurist  who  has  presided  over  the  courts  in  said  district  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  the  next  in  order  of  trials  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  that  eminent  jurist,  Associate  Justice  Brewer,  at  that 
time  United  States  circuit  judge  for  the  eighth  judicial  circuit,  and 
the  next  time  in  the  order  of  trials  presided  over  by  a  judge  of  large 
experience  and  eminent  learning,  Justice  Shiras  of  Iowa,  followed 
next  in  order  by  the  late  lamented  Judge  Thomas  of  North  Dakota, 
and  lastly  by  the  district  judge  delivering  this  opinion,  and  the  only 
success  in  determining  the  issue  that  has  been  properly  raised  in  the 
courts  of  the  U nited  States  between  the  insurance  company  and  Mrs. 
Hillmon  has  been  four  mistrials  and  a  verdict  and  judgment  at  one 
trial,  which  was  reversed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

And  at  this  time,  after  these  repeated  trials  and  the  case  still 
pending  in  the  United  States  Court,  for  an  officer  clothed  with  any 
power  or  authority  to  refuse  to  grant  any  insurance  company  what¬ 
ever  a  license  or  a  certificate  to  transact  business  inthe  statebecause 
of  its  refusal  to  pay  a  claim  thus  contested  and  thus  tried,  is  virtu¬ 
ally  a  denial  to  such  parties  of  their  right  to  submit  any  case  toafinal 
determination  by  a  jury  of  their  country.  This  action  by  the  state 
superintendent  of  insurance  refusing  to  grant  a  license  to  another  life 
insurance  company  for  this  same  reason  that  it  is  denied  in  this  case, 
upon  being  called  to  the  attention  of  the  district  judge  of  this  district 
was  deemed  by  him  such  an  interference  with  the  administration  of 
the  law  and  with  the  rights  of  litigants  in  his  court  that  he  called  the 
attention  of  the  United  States  grand  jury  to  said  action,  and  it 
appears  by  the  records  of  said  court  that  the  grand  jury  has  found  an 
indictment  against  him  for  such  interference. 

Looking  to  the  existing  evil  sought  to  be  corrected  by  the  legisla¬ 
ture,  it  would  seem,  then,  that  it  is  small  wonder  that  the  legislature 
of  1889,  perhaps  foreseeing  that  such  arbitrary  power  vested  in  any 
one  individual  would  lead  to  just  such  results  as  it  has  in  this  case 
and  in  the  other  case  referred  to,  intended  by  their  amendment  of  the 
insurance  laws  to  deprive  him  of  such  discretionary  power,  for  it 
ought  not  to  and  cannot  exist  in  a  state  or  country  where  the  right 
of  trial  by  jury  is  ever  held  to  be  the  palladium  of  the  liberties  and 
the  rights  of  the  people.  It  would  seem  from  the  history  of  the 
State  of  Kansas  that  it  certainly  could  not  long  exist  here.  The  pio¬ 
neers  of  the  State  of  Kansas  were  eminent  and  distinguished  in  their 
assertion  of  equal  rights  to  all  persons  under  the  law,  and  her  state¬ 
hood,  under  its  constitution,  which  breathes  in  all  its  provisions  the 
principles  of  freedom  and  the  right  of  every  one  to  seek  redress  for 
all  grievances  and  the  enforcement  of  all  rights  by  recourse  to  the 
laws  and  to  be  protected  by  the  laws  was  the  result  of  the  actions  of 
the  Kansas  pioneers  of  1855,  1856,  1857,  and  of  all  the  stormy  years 
that  have  passed  and  are  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  territory  up  to 
its  admission  as  one  of  the  states  of  this  Union. 

It  may  well  be  admitted  and  considered  that  the  lawmakers  of  1889 
were  of  the  pioneers  of  1856  and  1858  and  1866,  or  their  immediate 
descendants,  and  the  intention  of  those  lawmakers,  it  may  well  be 
concluded,  was  to  enact  a  law  asserting  that  no  officer  should  have 
the  arbitrary  right  to  deprive  any  person,  natural  or  artificial,  from 
the  enjoyment  of  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  in  any  case  whatsoever. 
If  such  was  not  their  intention  and  desire,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  ardent  desire  for  freedom  and  liberty  which  animated  their  breasts 
in  the  early  years  had  departed  and  that  the  soul  of  that  great  leader 
of  the  pioneers  of  Kansas,  the  man  from  Osawatomie,  had  at  that 
early  period  in  the  history  of  the  state,  ceased  to  go  marching  on. 
That  may  be  admitted,  but  this  is  true  of  the  framers  of  not  only  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States  but  of  many  of  the  beneficent  laws 
that  have  been  enacted  and  that  are  now  upon  the  statute  books  of 
the  United  States  and  of  the  various  states  of  this  Union. 

That  it  is  the  law  of  this  state  regulating  the  duties  and  powers  of 
the  state  superintendent  of  insurance,  after  a  careful  consideration 
of  it,  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt.  That  being  the  case,  it  follows 
that  in  relation  to  the  duties  of  the  state  superintendent  to  grant  a 
license  to  transact  business  in  this  state  to  any  insurance  company 
that  is  solvent  and  has  complied  with  the  laws  of  this  state,  he  has  no 
discretion  whatever  and  the  law  is  mandatory  upon  him  to  grant  such 
license  wherever  the  conditions  stated  in  the  law  are  complied  with. 
This  brings  his  action  within  the  exceptions  and  rules  as  laid  down 
concerning  actions  that  may  be  brought  against  a  state  officer  under 
theeleventh  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  as 
held  by  the  numerous  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  and  determines  that  the  Federal  Court  of  this  district  has 
jurisdiction  to  hear  and  determine  this  issue. 


As  to  the  right  of  the  complainant  company  to  have  a  manda¬ 
tory  injunction  against  him,  there  seems  to  be  no  question,  be¬ 
cause  the  complaint  states  unequivocally  that  it  has  property  in 
this  state  in  a  large  amount  that  is  affected  by  the  action  of 
the  state  superintendent  of  insurance,  and  this  is  not  denied  by 
either  respondent.  In  fact,  a  denial  of  it  would  be  futile.  It  is 
admitted  that  this  complainant  has  effected  insurance  upon  the  lives 
of  more  than  3000  persons  in  the  State  of  Kansas,  and  the  amount  of 
the  policies  exceed  the  sum  of  seven  millions  of  dollars.  It  is  mani¬ 
fest  that  if  it  is  prohibited  from  keeping  up  its  business  in  the  state 
that  its  property  rights  would  be,  if  not  destroyed,  materially  injured, 
and  the  injury  is  apparently  irreparable.  The  state  superintendent 
of  insurance  is  declared  by  the  complainant  to  be  insolvent,  and  that 
insolvency  not  denied,  thus  affording  to  the  complainant  a  right  in  a 
court  of  chancery  to  have  its  interests  in  this  large  property  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  courts  of  the  United  States. 

I  might  well  have  been  content  to  have  allowed  this  case  to  be 
decided  by  a  simple  reference  to  the  decision  of  the  learned  district 
judge  who  presides  over  this  district,  in  the  case  of  the  life  insurance 
company  against  the  state  superintendent  of  insurance,  in  which 
opinion  I  fully  concur,  but  I  have  deemed  it  best  to  submit  my  con¬ 
clusions  in  the  matter  in  this  opinion,  craving  the  indulgence  of  all 
parties  and  the  bar  generally  for  the  very  crude  manner  in  which  it 
has  been  prepared  in  the  very  short  time  that  I  have  been  able  to 
give  to  its  consideration. 

The  relief  prayed  for  in  the  bill  is  granted  and  a  perpetual  injunc¬ 
tion  shall  issue  against  the  defendant,  Webb  McNall,  as  state  super¬ 
intendent  of  insurance  of  the  State  of  Kansas,  restraining  him  from 
in  any  manner  interfering  with  the  company  or  its  agents  in  the  trans¬ 
action  of  insurance  business  in  the  State  of  Kansas  and  commanding 
him  to  issue  a  license  to  said  company  as  required  by  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  Kansas,  and  restraining  all  others  that  may  act,  or  be 
called  upon  to  act  by  him,  from  interfering  with  said  company  inthe 
transaction  of  business  in  the  state  as  above  stated. 

But  the  respondent,  the  attorney-general  of  the  State  of  Kansas,  is 
not  included  within  this  injunction  to  the  extent  of  prohibiting  him 
from  bringing  any  suit  of  quo  warratito  against  said  company,  in  any 
of  the  counties  of  this  state,  to  test  its  right  to  transact  business  in 
the  state,  but  he  is  restrained  trom  acting  as  contemplated  by  the 
statutes  of  the  State  of  Kansas  upon  the  request  of  the  insurance 
commissioner,  in  bringing  suits  other  than  qico  warranto  against  the 
company,  or  its  agents,  for  transacting  its  business  in  the  state. 

I  may  add  in  conclusion  that  the  company  having,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  court,  complied  with  all  the  requirements  of  the  law  of  the 
state,  having  demonstrated  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  insurance 
commissioner  that  it  is  solvent,  tendered  him  the  amount  of  the  fees 
required  to  be  paid  before  a  license  could  be  obtained,  it  has 
done  all  that  it  could  do  or  the  law  required  of  it  to  do,  and  the  arbi¬ 
trary  refusal  of  the  superintendent  of  insurance  to  grant  it  a  license 
does  not,  in  my  judgment,  prevent  its  transacting  business  in  the 
state,  and,  consequently,  it  should  not  be  interfered  with  or  pre¬ 
vented  from  transacting  such  business;  for  if  the  superintendent  of 
insurance  is  without  discretion  to  refuse  a  license  to  the  company 
upon  its  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  laws  of  the  state, 
it  follows  that  it  has  so  complied  with  the  laws  in  all  respects.  Such 
compliance  has  the  full  force  and  effect  of  a  license  to  transact  busi¬ 
ness,  for  it  has  done  all  it  was  required  to  do  and  all  that  it  could  do. 


A  building  erected  in  place  of  one  which  had  been  destroyed  on 
premises  subject  to  a  covenant  against  erecting  any  building  thereon 
except  one  of  which  the  design  is  approved  by  certain  directors  of 
an  association  is  held  in  Peabody  Heights  Co.  v.  Wilson  (Md.),  36 
L.  R.  A.  393,  to  be  subject  to  such  covenant  only  so  far  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  erecting  a  structure  inferior  to  the  original  one,  or  which  is 
calculated  to  depreciate  the  value  of  the  adjacent  property,  but  that 
the  new  building  need  not  necessarily  be  of  the  same  plan  as  the 
original  one,  or  approved  in  all  its  details  by  the  directors. 


The  destruction  of  a  substantial  portion  of  leased  premises  with¬ 
out  the  lessee’s  fault  is  held,  in  Wattles  v.  South  Omaha  Ice  &  C. 
Co.  (Neb.),  36  L.  R.  A.  424,  to  release  the  lessee  from  liability  for 
rent  pro  tanto,  unless  he  expressly  assumes  the  risk  of  the  destruc¬ 
tion.  This  repudiates  the  common  law  rule,  and  approves  an 
opinion  of  Judge  Brewer  in  a  Kansas  case,  “  because  it  is  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  protest  against  slavish  devotion  to  antiquated  rules  and  .  .  . 
because  it  breathes  the  spirit  of  humanity  and  equity,  and  is  based 
on  a  thought  of  the  nineteenth  century.” 
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Medical  Department. 


YELLOW  FEVER. 

For  sanitary  purposes  in  general  epidemics  the  following  extract 
from  Dr.  Bemiss’  article  in  the  New  Orleans  Medical  Journal  can¬ 
not  be  improved  upon,  and  is  introduced  here  for  the  benefit  of 
doctors  with  suspicious  cases. 

Group  First — A  person  after  (a)  a  sudden  attack  has  (b)  a  fever  of 
one  paroxysm,  attended  with  (c)  marked  congestion  or  blood-stasis 
of  capillaries  of  the  surface,  conjunctiva  and  gums,  with  (d)  a  his¬ 
tory  of  probable  exposure  to  infection  and  (e)  no  history  of  a  previ¬ 
ous  attack  of  yellow  fever. 

Group  Second — A  person  after  (a)  sudden  attack  has  (b)  fever  of 
one  paroxysm,  followed  by  (c)  unusual  prostration,  (d)  albuminous 
urine,  (e)  yellowness  of  conjunctiva  or  skin,  and  having  (f)  no  posi¬ 
tively  authenticated  history  of  a  previous  attack  of  yellow  fever. 

Group  Third — A  person  has  (a)  fever  of  one  paroxysm,  (b)  albumi¬ 
nous  urine,  (c)  black  vomit,  (d)  suppression  of  urine,  or  (e)  general 
hemorrhagic  tendency,  under  (f)  circumstances  where  exposure  to 
infection  is  a  possibility. 

Suspicious  cases  of  yellow  fever  : 

For  sanitary  purposes  the  following  symptoms  associated  with  a 
fever  of  one  paroxysm  in  a  patient  who  has  apparently  been  exposed 
to  infection  and  has  never  had  yellow  fever  shall  be  held  to  justify 
(if  occurring  between  May  i  and  November  i)  in  either  of  the  six 
following  cases  a  suspicion  of  this  disease,  viz.: 

First — Suddenness  of  attack,  either  with  violent  pain  in  back  and 
head,  injected  eyes  and  face,  or  with  marked  congestion  of  the  super¬ 
ficial  capillaries. 

Second — Want  of  that  correlation  between  pulse  and  temperature 
usual  to  other  forms  of  fever. 

Third — Albuminous  urine. 

Fourth — Black  vomit. 

Fifth — General  hemorrhagic  tendency. 

Sixth — Yellowness  of  skin. 

The  following  cases  shall  also  be  deemed  suspicious  : 

Seventh — Any  cases  respecting  which  reputable  and  experienced 
physicians  disagree  as  to  whether  the  disease  is  or  is  not  yellow  fever. 

As  regards  treatment,  there  is  no  set  rule  to  follow.  In  fact,  being 
a  self  limited  disease,  there  is  nothing  much  to  do  but  to  treat  it 
symptomatically.  The  least  interference  with  its  normal  course  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  successful  plan  of  procedure.  If  taken  with  a 
chill  shortly  after  a  hearty  or  indigestible  meal,  it  is  advisable  touse 
a  mild  emetic  of  mustard  or  of  salt  and  warm  water.  If  constipated, 
a  glycerin  suppository  or  soap-and-water  enema  is  indicated.  Some 
prefer  tasteless  castor-oil,  seidlitz  powder,  or  citrate  of  magnesia. 
The  initial  treatment  of  many  with  our  experienced  doctors  is  2 y2 
grains  each  of  calomel  and  soda. 

As  a  rule,  the  majority  of  New  Orleans  doctors  who  have  had 
experience  with  the  fever  prefer  the  warm  to  the  cold  plan  of  treating 
it,  i.  e .,  giving  warm  instead  of  cold  drinks,  until  free  perspiration  is 
established.  By  flushing  the  alimentary  canal  and  kidneys  with  pure 
cold  water  much  good  is  done. 

The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  give  a  warm  mustard  foot-bath,  in  which 
the  feet  and  legs  up  to  the  knees  are  kept  in  hot  water  for  a  half  to 
one  hour,  if  necessary.  This  usually  results  in  free  perspiration. 
Nausea  is  not  likely  to  come  on  at  this  stage,  but  when  it  does,  it  is 
best  treated  with  mustard  over  the  stomach,  or  with  teaspoon  doses 
of  equal  parts  of  cherry-laurel  water  and  milk  of  magnesia.  Crushed 
ice  and  iced  champagne  are  recommended  for  nausea  in  persons 
accustomed  to  drinking.  Bicarbonate  of  soda  and  peppermint-water 
suit  some  cases,  especially  where  the  stomach  is  acid. 

In  severe  cases,  where  the  temperature-range  is  high  and  pain  is 
great,  from  3-  to  5-grain  doses  of  phenacetin  or  5-grain  doses  of  acet- 
anilid  may  be  given  within  the  first  few  hours,  but  not  repeated. 
Cold  towels  and  water-bag  to  the  back  of  the  head,  as  well  as  the 
front,  are  very  grateful  to  the  patient.  The  arms  may  be  sponged 
with  cold  water,  but  general  sponging  of  the  body  with  ice-water  is 
to  be  deprecated.  Alcohol  and  cool  water  should  be  used,  instead. 
Kibbe  died  upon  his  own  ice-cot,  a  memorable  and  lamentable 
example  of  trying  to  freeze  out  the  fever.  If  there  is  a  lagging  on 
the  part  of  the  kidneys,  20  drops  of  turpentine  in  soft  gelatine  cap¬ 
sules  with  watermelon-seed  tea  is  the  treatment.  Suppression  of 
urine  is  to  be  watched  for.  Albuminous  urine  is  common  and  to  be 
expected,  but  when  the  urine  begins  to  get  scanty  we  must  apply  hot 
applications  over  the  kidneys,  give  watermelon-seed  tea  or  some 


such  simple  diuretic  as  spirits  of  nitre  and  squills.  The  kidneys 
must  be  kept  up  to  their  duty,  if  possible,  as  anuria  is  almost  cer¬ 
tainly  followed  by  death. 

If  the  patient  can  successfully  pass  the  sixth  day  and  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  careful  about  diet  and  exercise  he  stands  a  fair  chance  of 
recovery.  Muttering  delirium,  albuminous  or  suppressed  urine 
are  exceedingly  unfavorable  symptoms,  and  may  wind  up  a  case 
fatally  in  a  very  short  period  of  time. 

Upon  the  theory  that  the  infection  exists  in  the  bowels  and  that 
intestinal  disinfection  is  necessary,  Dr.  Sternberg  recommends  a 
solution  of  sodium  bicarbonate  and  mercuric  chloride  in  water  inter¬ 
nally  four  times  a  day. 

To  prevent  auto-infection  a  brisk  purge  of  sulphate  or  phosphate  of 
soda  is  advisable,  and  naphtol  and  benzoate  of  soda  have  been  used 
internally. 

Diet — Most  of  our  doctors  recommend  a  four  days’  fast.  All  of 
them  only  allow  the  most  bland  and  liquid  food.  The  theory  of 
starving  the  patients  and  drenching  them  with  water  is  the  rule 
followed  by  many.  The  stomach  is  not  in  condition  to  absorb  food 
even  if  eaten.  Since  some  is  necessary  to  exist,  those  used  with  best 
effect  are  milk  and  lime  or  Seltzer  water,  barley  w'ater,  flaxseed  tea, 
weak  tea,  meat  or  chicken  broth,  soft-boiled  eggs  and  egg  albumen 
in  cool  water.  As  convalescence  begins,  the  appetite  is  often  vora¬ 
cious,  but  liquids  and  semi-solid  food  should  be  kept  up  to  prevent 
relapses. 


OBESITY. 

There  is  certainly  no  class  of  disorders  in  which  the  application 
of  pure  medicinal  agencies  is  more  clearly  futile  than  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  obesity.  In  this  disease,  as  has  been  clearly  shown  by 
Oertel  and  other  European  investigators,  diet,  regimen,  and  the 
application  of  physiological  remedies  are  the  only  means  which  can 
be  relied  upon  for  tangible  and  permanent  results.  In  treating  this 
class  of  patients,  I  first  restrict  the  diet,  both  in  quantity  and  in 
kind.  In  some  instances  I  allow  the  patient  to  eat  almost  anything 
he  chooses,  provided  he  eats  but  one  thing.  I  have  secured  excel¬ 
lent  results  by  placing  the  patient  upon  an  exclusive  diet  of  grapes, 
apples,  or  some  other  fruit.  A  diet  of  kumyzoon,  buttermilk,  gra- 
nose,  zwieback,  gluten  biscuits,  but  one  article  being  taken  at  a  time, 
has  also  proved  efficient.  When  a  patient  takes  but  one  article  he 
soon  tires  of  it,  so  he  is  quite  certain  not  to  take  too  much.  If  bread 
is  permitted,  it  must  be  eaten  dry  only.  It  is  best  taken  in  the  form 
of  zwieback  or  gluten  biscuit.  The  patient  is  not  allowed  to  take 
fluids  at  meal  time,  but  he  may  drink  at  other  times  as  much  as  he 
likes. 

Next  to  diet,  exercise  is  the  most  important  matter.  The  patient 
should  exercise  to  the  extent  of  decided  weariness  two  or  three  times 
a  day.  Before  breakfast,  or  rather  before  eating,  is  the  best  time 
for  exercise.  Walking  is,  as  a  rule,  not  sufficiently  vigorous  work 
to  reduce  the  flesh  appreciably  unless  the  patient  has  an  opportunity 
to  climb  hills.  Cold  baths,  electric  light  baths,  Turkish  baths,  and 
other  eliminative  measures  used  in  moderation  are  useful,  but  care 
must  be  taken  in  the  use  of  hot  baths,  or  injury  will  be  done.  Hot 
baths  should  always  be  followed  by  a  cool  spray  or  shower,  and  for 
many  persons  the  cold  shower  or  spray  is  to  be  preferred.  It  is  an 
excellent  tonic,  and  stimulates  the  oxidation  processes. — J.  H.  Kel¬ 
logg,  Modern  Medicine. 


In  a  recent  issue  we  reprinted  the  proceedings  of  the  third  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  session  of  the  Actuarial  Society  of  Edinburgh.  Some  very 
important  matters  were  brought  forward  in  connection  with  the  medi¬ 
cal  examination  of  candidates  for  life  assurance.  It  is  satisfactory  to 
note  that  the  majority  of  opinion  attached  more  importance  to  the 
general  appearance  and  habits  of  the  individual  than  to  any  question 
of  heredity.  Dr.  James  pointed  out  one  important  fact — namely,  that 
physical  strength  and  constitutional  health  were  not  always  the 
same  thing. 

In  other  words,  fine  physique  does  not  necessarily  mean  a  first- 
class  life,  habits  and  methods  of  living  having  more  to  do  with  this 
than  actual  physique  itself.  The  gout  question  is  very  sensibly  dealt 
with.  Some  of  the  very  best  lives  have  been  shown  to  have  a  very 
fair  share  of  gout  amongst  them.  Taking  things  all  round,  we 
would  rather  trust  the  opinion  of  a  non-medical  man  who  had  even  a 
casual  acquaintance  with  the  candidate,  than  the  careful  examination 
of  a  doctor  who  had  never  seen  the  candidate  before,  and  who  knew 
nothing  about  him  except  what  was  gleaned  at  a  solitary  interview, 
for  which  perhaps  the  proposer  might  have  been  carefully  prepared. 
—  The  Review ,  London. 
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“AS  SAFE  AS  THE  BANK.” 

This  saying  is  so  often  used  in  conversation  by  way  of  clenching 
an  argument  and  carrying  conviction  to  the  mind,  that  it  has  passed 
into  a  proverb.  By  “  the  Bank,”  of  course,  is  meant  the  Bank  of 
England,  the  type  and  the  test  of  the  soundness  and  elasticity  of 
British  finance.  To  say  that  the  Bank  of  England  is  a  marvellous 
institution  in  respect  of  the  magnitude  of  its  resources,  the  far- 
reaching  scope  of  its  operations,  and  the  exceptional  privileges  con¬ 
ferred  upon  it  by  the  State,  is  simply  to  utter  a  truism.  The  last 
yearly  statement  issued  showed  that,  on  October  7,  1896,  the  capital 
and  rest  (or  reserve)  together  amounted  to  jQi 7,680,847  ;  while  onthe 
same  date,  the  notes  in  circulation  represented  ^28,169,350.  The 
figures  naturally  fluctuate  from  week  to  week,  and  from  day  to  day  ; 
but  taking  those  quoted  above  as  an  average  sample,  their  importance 
cannot  be  questioned.  They  are  simply  enormous,  and  beyond  the 
capacity  of  any  ordinary  mind  to  grasp. 

To  some  it  may,  perhaps,  seem  a  far  cry  from  the  Bank  of  England 
to  the  Mutual  Life  of  New  York  ;  yet  the  figures  of  these  two  great 
institutions  invite  comparison.  True,  the  Mutual  is  not  a  bank  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  although  it  has  often  been  shown 
that  it  is  able  to  produce  for  its  clients  or  customers  profits  far  in 
excess  of  those  resulting  from  ordinary  banking  operations.  There 
are,  however,  points  of  possible  comparison  in  the  financial  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  two  concerns,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  state¬ 
ment  : 

Bank  of  England,  Mutual  of  New  York, 

As  011  October  7,  1896.  As  on  December  31,  1896. 

Funds . ^17,680,847  Funds .  ^47,890,454 

Notes  in  circulation..  28,169,350  Policies  in  force  .. .  188,486,840 

Of  course,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  there  are 
essential  differences  between  the  two  cases.  In  the  case  of  the 
Bank,  the  funds  consist  partly  of  capital  and  partly  of  reserve.  In 
the  case  of  the  insurance  company,  the  funds  have  been  conserved 
out  of  the  premiums  and  interest  received,  and  are  held  in  trust 
for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  policyholders.  Again,  the  bank-notes 
in  circulation  represent  a  total  of  items,  each  payable  on  demand; 
while  the  insurance  policies  in  force  represent  liabilities,  realizable 
on  the  happening  of  each  separate  contingency.  These  are  differ¬ 
ences  which  all  must  perceive  ;  but  our  point  is  a  very  simple  one — 
that,  in  respect  of  the  magnitude  of  the  sums  involved,  the  Mutual 
may,  without  presumption,  compare  itself  with  the  Bank  of  England. 
That  is  a  point  which  agents  should  have  no  difficulty  in  impressing 
upon  their  friends.  Certainly,  of  no  existing  financial  institution  in 
the  world  can  it  be  more  truthfully  said  that  it  is  “as  safe  as  the 
Bank.” — The  British  Bulletin. 


SERIOUS  CHARGES  AGAINST  THE  CLEARING  COMPANY 

OF  ST.  PAUL. 

A  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Herald  says  : 

A  great  sensation  was  caused  in  insurance  and  other  business  circles 
by  the  bringing  of  a  suit  against  the  Life  Insurance  Clearing  Com¬ 
pany,  asking  for  the  suspension  of  Thomas  B.  Scott,  president,  and 
H.  Burton  Strait,  secretary,  for  mismanaging  the  affairs  of  the  com¬ 
pany. 

The  suit  is  brought  by  Russell  R.  Dorr,  owner  of  seventy  shares  of 
the  capital  stock.  The  business  of  the  company  is  given  as  in  excess 
of  $2,000,000  and  its  capital  stock  as  $i,c  00,000.  The  last  statement 
filed  shows  that  the  company’s  surplus  on  December  31,  1895,  was 
$1 13,004,  and  on  December  31,  1896.  it  had  grown  to  $135,840. 

Mr.  Dorr  declares  that  the  statement  last  issued  is  grossly  fraudu¬ 
lent  and  intended  to  defraud  the  holders  of  both  insurance  and  stock. 
The  complaint  states  that  the  company  is  doing  business  in  twenty 
States.  It  asserts  that  to  make  it  appear  that  the  company  had  a 
surplus  fund  it  borrowed  $12,500  from  the  Northern  Exchange  Bank, 
of  St.  Paul,  of  which  Mr.  Scott  is  president,  on  accommodation 
notes,  and  that  this  sum  was  paid  back  to  the  bank  soon  after  the  last 
report  of  the  State  Insurance  Commissioner. 

The  complaint  also  charges  gross  jugglery  of  figures  of  policy¬ 
holders’  accounts,  in  that  the  liabilities  to  policyholders  were  $75,- 
408  instead  of  $42,580,  as  given  in  the  sworn  statement.  It  asserts 
further  that  the  surplus  of  the  company  on  December  31  was  $99,001 
instead  of  $133,840,  as  in  the  sworn  statement. 

There  are  other  charges  of  fraud  of  quite  as  startling  a  nature. 
Besides  asking  the  suspension  of  the  officers  of  the  company,  Mr. 
Dorr  prays  that  the  Court  decree  and  compel  the  payment  to  the 
company  of  all  money  or  property  that  Scott  and  Strait  have  acquired 
for  themselves,  or  that  has  been  lost  or  wasted  by  the  neglect  of 
duties  by  these  two  officers. 


THE  MANHATTAN  LIFE’S  NEW  POLICY. 

The  “Old  Reliable  ”  Manhattan  Life  has  recently  issued  a  new 
policy  that  should  inspire  its  agents  to  hearty  “fall  campaign” 
work,  as  it  will  undoubtedly  prove  a  ready  seller.  It  is  called  the 
“  Survivorship  Dividend  Policy,”  and  is  issued  in  the  ordinary  and 
limited-payment  life  forms.  As  to  terms  and  conditions  the  policy 
is  extremely  simple,  containing,  besides  the  conditions  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  final  settlement  and  to  loan  and  surrender  values,  only  such 
stipulations,  regarding  incontestability,  suicide  and  settlement  of 
indebtedness,  as  are  indispensable  in  any  policy. 

Upon  the  second  or  any  subsequent  anniversary  of  the  policy  the 
company  will  loan  liberally  upon  it,  at  five  per  cent  per  annum, 
according  to  a  table  of  loan  values  written  in  the  policy. 

In  case  of  default  of  any  premium  payment  after  three  or  more 
annual  premiums  have  been  paid,  the  company  will  issue  a  non¬ 
participating  paid-up  policy  for  such  sum  as  the  legal  reserve  at  the 
time  of  lapsing  will  purchase,  applied  as  a  single  premium,  the  only 
requirement  being  that  the  insured  surrender  the  original  policy 
within  six  months.  Or,  in  lieu  of  said  paid-up  insurance,  if  the 
insured  so  desires  and  notifies  the  company  to  that  effect  not  less 
than  thirty  days  before  the  premium  is  due,  the  original  insurance 
will  be  extended  as  long  as  the  reserve  will  carry  it.  These  paid-up 
and  extended  insurance  values  are  written  in  the  contract. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  dividend  period,  various  options  of  settle¬ 
ment  are  offered.  Without  surrendering  the  policy,  the  insured 
may  receive  the  dividend  accumulated  thereon,  (1)  withdrawing  it  in 
cash,  or  (2)  applying  it  to  purchase  a  life  annuity,  or  (3)  applying  it 
to  purchase  additional  paid-up  insurance  (evidence  of  good  health 
being  required  if  this  option  is  selected).  Or,  the  policy  may  be 
surrendered  and  the  entire  cash  value,  guaranteed  reserve  and  divi¬ 
dend,  (1)  withdrawn  in  cash,  (2)  applied  to  purchase  a  life  annuity, 
or  (3)  applied  (without  medical  examination)  to  purchase  paid-up 
insurance.  If  the  policy  is  continued  dividends  will  continue  to  be 
apportioned  to  it. 

After  being  in  force  two  years  the  policy  becomes  incontestable 
for  any  misstatements  in  the  application,  except  as  to  age.  In  case 
of  suicide  the  legal  reserve  at  the  time  of  death  is  payable. 

In  this  liberal  and  well-constructed  policy  the  Manhattan  Life 
gives  fresh  evidence  of  its  determination  to  keep  in  the  van  of  the 
procession  of  progressive  life  companies. 


The  Fidelity  and  Casualty. — During  the  eight  months  of  1897 
this  company  has  paid  losses  in  its  several  departments  as  follows  : 


Fidelity .  $25,869  86 

Accident .  285,530  74 

Plate  Glass .  42,754  73 

Steam  Boiler .  10,192  54 

Employers’  Liability .  327,495  62 

Elevator .  8,976  81 

General  Liability .  20,624  65 

Common  Carriers .  38,565  14 

Workmen’s  Collective .  17,240  69 

Burglary .  19,646  62 

Teams’  Liability .  4,502  03 


Total . $801,399  43 


The  American  Union  Life  Insurance  Company  has  recently 
appointed  Mr.  Harry  Pattie  General  Agent  of  the  eastern  part  of 
North  Carolina,  with  headquarters  at  Wilmington. 

Mr.  Pattie  was  formerly  connected  with  the  Mutual  Life  and  wrote 
a  large  business  for  that  company  in  Virginia.  The  American  Union 
has  also  secured  the  services  of  Mr.  Wiley  F.  Anderson  as  General 
Agent,  Dallas,  Texas.  Mr.  Anderson  was  formerly  with  the  New 
York  Life  in  Texas,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  producers  of  life  insur¬ 
ance  in  that  territory. 


NEW  YORK  UNDERWRITERS  AGENCY 

(FIK.E) 

ESTABLISHED  1864. 

Local  Agents  in  aff  Prominent  Localities  in  the 
United  States. 

Office:  100  William  Street,  New  York. 

A.  &  J.  H.  STODDART,  General  Agents. 
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OF  NEW  YORK. 


Ed  ward  W.  Scott.  FhcS  I  DENT. 

T YVeTBe.'oV  O OMPAHY  FOrPoUCyV\ovDER6  AND  K&tNTS. 

SucccssruL  Aoetits.anp  Gentle  me  n  Seeking  Rcmunepatix/e  Business  Connections, 
may  Apply  to  the  Head  Qrnce.oR  any  or  The  Society’s  General  Agents. 


HOME  LIFE 

Insurance  Company 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

(ORGANIZED  I860.) 

IS  THE  ONLY  COMPANY  ISSUING 

The  “DIVIDEND  ENDOWMENT”  Policy, 

which  is  conceded  to  be  the  most  desirable 
because  of  its 

LOW  COST  and  GUARANTEED  BENEFITS. 

Gbo.  E.  Ide,  Pres.  W.  M.  St.  John,  Vice-Pres. 
Ellis  W.  Gladwin,  Sec’y. 

W m.  A.  Marshall,  Actuary. 

F.  W.  Chapin, 

Medieal  Director. 


MUTUAL  FIRE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

(A  STOCK  CORPORATION.) 

STATEMENT,  JULY  1st,  1897. 


ASSETS. 

Capital  paid  up  in  cash .  $225,000  00 

Reserve  for  Reinsurance .  299,397  01 

“  Losses  .  70,596  34 

‘‘  “  all  other  Liabilities  ....  .  61967  41 

Net  Surplus . 174,075  48 

Total  Assets .  $775i°36  24 

Losses  paid  since  organization,  over . $6,500,000  00 


R.  A.  LOEWENTHAL,  President, 

WM.  A.  FRANCIS,  Secretary. 
H.  W.  EADIE,  Assistant  Secretary. 


THE  UNITED  STATES 

Fidelity  and  Guaranty  Company, 

Home  Office  : 

S.  W.  COR.  GERMAN  &  CALVERT  STS., 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Capital,  -  -  -  $500,000.00 

Stockholders’  Liability,  -  -  500,000.00 

Total  Resources,  $1,000,000.00 


Hon.  FRANK  RROWN,  President, 

Governor  of  Maryland  from  1892  to  1896. 

JOHN  R.  BLAND,  First  Vice-Prest.  and  Gen’i  Manager, 
Secretary  Merchants’  and  Manufacturers’  Association  from  1880  to  1896. 
J.  KEMP  BARTLETT,  Jr.,  Second  Vice-President. 
ALEXANDER  PAYSON  KNAPP,  Secretary. 

TOWNSEND  SCOTT,  Treasurer, 

Hon.  ISIDOR  RAYNER,  General  Counsel. 


Deposited  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  State  of  Maryland  for  the  Security  of 
all  Bondholders,  $200,000.00. 


BECOMES  SURETY  on  Bonds  of  Officers  and  Employees  of  Banks 
Mercantile  Houses,  Railroad,  Express  and  Telegraph  Companies,  Officials 
of  states,  Cities  and  Counties,  and  for  contractors.  Also  on  Bonds  of  Ex¬ 
ecutors,  Administrators,  Guardians,  Trustees,  Receivers,  Assignees,  Com. 
mittees,  and  in  Replevin,  Attachment  and  Injunction  cases,  and  all 
undertakings  in  Judicial  Proceedings. 


Active  and  successful  Ageuts  in  all  cities  of  the  United  States 
wishing  to  represent  this  Company,  may  communicate  with  the  General 
Manager. 


“The  Leading  Fire  Insurance  Company  of  America.” 


INCORPORATED  1819.  CHARTER  PERPETUAL. 


Cash  Capital, . $  4,000,000  09 

Cash  Assets,  . . 11,431,184  21 

Total  Liabilities,  3,581,196  16 

Net  Surplus, . 3,849,988  50 

Losses  paid  in  78  years, . 79,198,979  38 


WM.  B.  CLARK,  President. 

W.  H.  KING,  Secretary.  E.  O.  WEEKS,  Vice-Prest. 

A.  C.  ADAMS,  HENRY  E.  REES,  Assistant  Secretaries. 

Western  Branch,  J  Keeler  &  Gallagher. 

413  Vine  St.,  Cincinnati,  O.  I  General  Agents. 

Northwestern  Branch,  J  Wm.  H.  Wyman,  Gen’i  Agent. 

Omaha,  Neb.  j  W.  P.  Harford,  Asst.  Gen’i  Agent. 

Pacific  Branch,  j  Boardman  and  Spencer.  General 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  (  Agents. 

Inland  Marine  (  Chicago,  Ills.,  145  La  Salle  Street 

Department.  (  New  York,  52  William  Street. 

"A  self-made  man  must  have  a  poor  opinion  of  a  job  if  he  neg¬ 
lects  or  refuses  to  insure  it.” — Phelps. 

The  National  Life 
Insurance  Company, 

MONTPELIER,  VERMONT. 

Over  Thirteen  Millions  Assets. 

“Its  contracts  arc  direct,  clear  and  complete.”  All  values  endorsed 
are  absolute  guarantees  ;  nothing  estimated. 

CHARLES  DEWEY,  Presidetit.  J.  A.  DeBOER,  Secretary. 

M.  H.  GOODRICH, 

General  Agent,  Maryland  and  District  of  Columbia, 
Rooms  308,  310,  312  Merchants  National  Bank  Building, 

COR.  SOUTH  AND  WATER  STS.  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

TELEPHONE 
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Notices. 

THE 

Union  Central  Life  Insurance  Company, 

CINCINNATI,  O. 


Assets,  January  i,  1896 . .  .  $i4>555>283  63 

Surplus . #1,870,262  12 


NO  FLUCTUATING  SECU RITI ES— LARGEST  RATE  OF 
INTEREST-LOWEST  DEATH  RATE. 

Endowments  at  Life  Rates  and  Twenty  Payment  Guaranty 
Policies  Specialties. 

Large  and  increasing  Dividends  to  Policyholders.  Desirable 
Contracts  and  Good  Territory  open  for  Live  Agents. 

Address  JOHN  M.  PATTISON,  President. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 

RENEWABLE  TERM  INSURANCE. 

Issued  by  a  regular  Life  Company  with  large  assets  and  surplus. 

Policies  Participate  in  profits,  are  Non-forfeitable,  are  Renew¬ 
able  at  end  of  term  Without  re-examination,  while  the  rates  are  as 
low  as  the  Co-operative  Societies. 

Losses  paid  at  once. 

Liberal  agency  contracts  made  with  active  men.  Apply  by  letter 
to  P.  O.  Box  3005,  New  York  City. 


Statistics  show  that  over  six  policyholders  lapse  to  one  that 
dies.  Every  good  Life  Insurance  Company  pays  its  death  losses 
promptly,  but  there  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  settlements  (if  any) 
made  by  the  different  companies,  for  lapsed  or  surrendered  policies. 

Don’t  you  see  how  important  it  is  for  you  that  the  full  surrender 
value  privileges,  both  in  cash  and  in  “paid-up”  insurance,  should 
be  plainly  stated  beforehand ? 

This  is  one  of  the  important  features  of  the  famous  non-forfeiture 
laws  of  Massachusetts.  There  are  other  features  just  as  important. 

Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company, 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

JOHN  A.  HALL,  President.  H.  M.  PHILLIPS,  Secretary. 

BALTIMORE  BRANCH  OFFICE, 

No.  4  South  Street. 

FRANCIS  S.  BIGGS,  Manager. 

Gentlemen  of  integrity  and  clean  records  are  invited  to  apply  for  an  agency. 

SURETY  BONDS  OF  EVERY  CLASS. 

AMERICAN  BONDING 

- AND - 

TRUST  COMPANY. 

RESOURCES  OVER  ONE  MILLION  DOLLARS. 

Approved  by  the  Courts  and  Insurance 
Departments  of  the  Several  States  as  Sole 
Surety  on  Bonds  of 

Executors,  Administrators,  Guardians, 
Trustees,  Receivers,  Assignees, 
Committees,  and  in  all  cases  in  which 
Bond  is  required. 

Accepted  as  Sole  Surety  by  the  United  States  Government  on 
Bonds  of  every  description,  and  on  Bonds  in  all  Undertakings  and 
Suits  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  in  the  Federal  Courts  through¬ 
out  the  Union. 

Issues  Surety  Bonds  for  all  Classes  of  State,  County, 
Town  and  City  Officials. 

Also  for  Officers  and  Employees  of  Banks,  Bankers,  Corporations, 
Manufacturers,  Merchants,  Societies,  Lodges,  Etc.,  Etc. 

GUARANTEES  THE  FULFILMENT  OF  CONTRACTS. 

AGENTS  EVERYWHERE. 

Home  Office,  Equitable  Building,  Baltimore. 
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The  daily  papers  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  continue 
to  make  foolish  and  unwarrantable  complaints  of  alleged 
discriminations  in  favor  of  the  port  of  Baltimore.  The  pre¬ 
tended  grievance  on  which  they  are  now  harping  is  the 
inequality  of  the  “load-line.”  Our  shippers  and  marine 
underwriters,  of  course,  understand  that  what  is  stigmatized 
as  “  inequality  ”  is  in  fact  an  equalizing  of  conditions.  The 
marine  insurers  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  understand 
the  principles  of  this  equalization  and  could  stop  the  howl¬ 
ing  of  their  daily  press  if  they  were  so  inclined.  The  regu¬ 
lations  of  the  English  Board  of  Trade,  made  in  pursuance 
of  the  amended  Merchants  Shipping  Act  (June  io,  1890), 
having  reference  to  the  load-line  (Plimsol),  give  a  differen¬ 
tial  of  about  four  inches  in  favor  of  Baltimore,  Norfolk  and 
Newport  News,  that  is,  a  vessel  loading  in  Baltimore  may 
load  that  much  deeper  than  a  vessel  loading  at  New  York, 
for  the  reason  that  fresh  water  obtains  at  Baltimore  and 
salt  water  at  New  York.  The  contention  of  the  New  York 
commercial  people  that  this  rule  works  a  hardship  or  dis¬ 
criminates  unjustly  does  not  rest  on  solid  ground,  because 
they  know  as  well  as  we  that  a  vessel  loaded  four  inches 
deeper  in  fresh  water  (at  Baltimore),  just  as  soon  as  it  goes 
to  sea  and  gets  into  salt  water  becomes  more  buoyant  and 
rises  at  least  six  inches,  and  shows  just  as  much  freeboard 
as  a  New  York  loaded  vessel.  .  It  would  on  this  account  be 
a  manifest  injustice  to  allow  vessels  to  load  as  deep  in  the 
water  at  New  York,  as  is  allowed  under  the  Board  of  Trade 
regulations  at  Baltimore. 


The  popocratic  Governor  of  Kansas,  Leedy,  made  a 
speech  a  few  days  ago,  at  Topeka,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  declared  that  as  long  as  there  is  a  dollar  in  the  State 
Treasury  he  proposed  to  stand  behind  Superintendent 
McNall  and  Attorney  General  Boyle  in  their  fight  with 
foreign  insurance  companies.  He  denounces  them  as 
“  bushwhackers  which  confine  themselves  to  a  studious  effort 
to  evade  the  State  laws  and  conduct  their  business  under  a 
sort  of  monarchy  which  they  themselves  establish.”  Leedy, 
who  is  a  dunkard,  by  a  mistake  of  the  types  was  called  a 
drunkard.  His  speech,  which  was  wickedly  abusive  of  cor¬ 
porations  in  general,  and  of  insurance  corporations  in  par¬ 
ticular,  shows  that  he  is  intemperate  in  one  line,  at  least, 
that  of  denunciation  of  honorable  companies,  which,  he 
viciously  declares,  he  would  be  glad  to  drive  out  of  Kansas. 


At  the  special  meeting  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Insurance 
Brokers  held  on  October  26th,  the  plan  proposed  for  co-operation 
between  that  organization  and  the  Tariff  Association  of  New  York, 
which  fixes  fire  insurance  rates  in  the  Metropolitan  District,  was 
adopted  without  a  dissenting  vote.  A  meeting  of  the  Tariff  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  be  called  to  decide  upon  its  response  to  this  action. 
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The  autumnal  meetingsof  the  Life  Underwriters’ Associ¬ 
ations  are  now  in  full  blast.  We  freely  admit  that  we  like 
their  music  better  than  the  callithumpian  melodies  of  other 
forms  of  the  merry-go-round.  After  a  good  dinner  nice  things 
are  said  and  pleasant  compliments  are  passed.  From  salu¬ 
tation  to  valediction,  “  sport  that  wrinkled  care  derides  ”  is  on 
tap,  with  here  and  there  a  judicious  intermingling  of  pathos. 
And  after  the  outpour  of  eloquence  and  song,  the  flashes 
of  wit  and  humor,  and  the  mellifluous  assurances  of  their 
distinguished  consideration,  each  for  the  other,  the  brethren 
retire  to  their  homes  at  peace  with  one  another,  and  with 
the  spirit  of  forgiveness  for  the  wickedness  of  the  outside 
world,  they  proceed  to  draw  around  them  the  curtain  of 
repose. 

How  nice  it  would  be  if  this  spirit  of  mutual  trust  and  for¬ 
bearance  could  last  until  the  next  monthly  meeting.  How 
pleasantly  the  wheels  would  rotate  if  the  motormen  stood  in 
wholesome  awe  of  that  ponderous  referee,  Thomas  B.  Reed. 
True,  they  give  him  a  case  of  rebating  now  and  then  for 
appearance  sake,  and  so  that  he  shall  nominally  earn  his 
salary,  but  verily,  “what  are  these  among  so  many?”  We 
were  told  at  Milwaukee  that  “since  the  adoption  of  the 
agreement  (the  anti-rebate  agreement  of  the  life  companies 
at  the  New  York  meeting)  the  National  Association,  as  well 
as  the  local  associations,  have  been  its  most  loyal  support¬ 
ers.”  Yet  we  are  credibly  informed  that  some  of  the  worst 
cases  of  rebating  of  which  we  have  ever  heard — not  on  the 
sly,  but  with  open  boldness, — have  occurred  since  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  meeting,  and  that  the  worst  offenders  are  the  chief 
priests  who  sit  in  the  high  seats  of  the  national  syna¬ 
gogue.  We  have  received  circumstantial  details  which  go 
to  prove  that  rebating  has  not  been  abated,  but  that  it  is  as 
bad  as  ever,  and  that  it  will  not  be  abated  until  the  sinews 
of  war,  extravagantly  high  commissions,  are  contracted.  As 
we  are  not  an  informer,  and  as  communications  of  this  char¬ 
acter  come  to  us  confidentially,  we  cannot  expose  them,  even 
to  help  Mr.  Reed  to  earn  his  salary.  The  fact  remains,  and 
no  one  familiar  with  the  fact  would  think  of  contradicting  it. 


The  fire  insurance  agents  appear  to  be  sailing  in  a  boat 
of  similar  construction.  The  name  of  the  craft  thus  tossed 
upon  billowy  waters  is  “  devil-take-the-hindmost.”  The 
Chicago  Underwriters’  Association  is  in  a  state  of  agitation 
because  of  the  filing  of  charges  for  violations  of  the  three- 
agency  rule.  These  charges  are  clear  and  specific,  and  an 
honorable  adherent  of  the  rule  says  :  “  Our  office  has  been 
loyal,  and  as  a  consequence  has  been  steadily  losing  busi¬ 
ness.  I  am  waiting  for  the  report  of  the  Revision  Commit¬ 
tee,  and  if  it  or  its  equivalent  is  not  accepted  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  board  I  will  withdraw  my  company.”  Such  is 
the  reward  of  honesty,  “  losing  business.”  The  Milwau¬ 
kee  Board  has  dropped  from  its  membership  the  firm  of 
Schroeder  &  Sons  for  rate-cutting,  and  the  firm,  it  is  stated, 
has  retaliated  by  preparing  a  list  of  twenty-five  cases  where 
other  members  who  are  now  in  good  standing  had  cut  rates. 
The  name  of  the  policyholder,  the  amount,  the  number,  the 
residence,  and  in  fact  every  proof  that  was  needed  in  an 
investigation  of  the  charges  is  given  in  each  case.  There 
appears  to  be  but  one  limit  to  the  tu  quoque ,  and  that  is  the 
strict  observance  of  the  eleventh  commandment,  “  be  not 
found  out.” 

Greensboro  is  in  arms  against  the  Southeastern  Tariff  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Atlanta,  Ga.  The  people  [meaning  by  the  people  the  con¬ 
ductors  of  a  local  mutual]  are  thoroughly  wrought  up  over  the  cut 
rate  of  50  per  cent  made  by  the  Southeastern  Tariff  Association  last 
Friday,  covering  risks  only  taken  by  the  Southern  Stock  Mutual  of 
this  place. — Charlotte,  N.  C.,  Observer. 


During  the  heat  of  the  political  campaign  in  this  city, 
terminated  by  Tuesday’s  election,  one  of  the  questions 
brought  forward  was  as  to  the  actual  practical  result  of  the 
application  of  the  merit  system  to  the  members  of  the  Fire 
Department.  No  one  was  better  fitted  to  answer  the  ques¬ 
tion  than  the  president  of  the  Board  of  Fire  Commissioners, 
Mr.  A.  R.  Cathcart,  whose  hostility  to  the  spoils  system  in 
partisan  politics,  and  whose  earnestness  in  recognizing  ability 
and  rewarding  good  conduct,  without  reference  to  the  par¬ 
tisan  preference  of  the  men  in  the  service,  is  well  known. 
Called  upon  to  give  expression  to  opinions  strengthened  by 
his  experience,  he  replied  at  length,  and  from  his  answer  we 
copy  a  few  paragraphs  which  are  of  value  as  confirmatory 
of  the  practical  results  of  the  civil  service  reform  system  in 
other  cities. 

“  The  present  administration  has  endeavored  to  place  the  fire  de¬ 
partment  upon  the  high  plane  of  merit.  As  to  this  department,  more 
than  to  any  other,  is  consigned  the  custody  of  the  lives  and  property 
of  the  citizens,  two  requisites  must  be  fulfilled — ability  and  merit. 

Since  March  1,  1896,  there  have  been  dropped  from  the  rolls  of  the 
department  because  of  inefficiency,  thirteen  men.  There  have  been 
dismissed  after  fair  and  impartial  trial  for  violation  of  rules  thirty- 
four  men,  four  of  them  being  appointments  of  the  present  board. 
Political  or  other  outside  influence  has  had  no  weight  in  either  hold¬ 
ing  men  in  their  positions,  causing  their  promotions,  or  aiding  in 
their  dismissal. 

As  a  result,  the  department  has  rapidly  improved  in  efficiency,  the 
men  working  with  a  zeal  and  intelligence  never  before  displayed,  so 
that  while  the  number  of  alarms  has  increased  year  by  year  with  the 
growth  of  the  city,  the  losses  for  the  past  two  years  have  not  been 
showing  a  corresponding  increase,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  decrease.” 

Mr.  Cathcart  then  gives  the  statistics  in  support  of  the 
above  assertion,  showing  for  1896  an  increase  of  20  per  cent 
in  the  number  of  fire  alarms,  but  a  decrease  of  40  per  cent 
in  the  amount  of  loss.  He  contrasts  with  this  showing  the 
reversed  conditions  of  1894,  and  then  says  : 

“  Several  years  ago  the  insurance  companies,  both  foreign  and 
local,  complained  bitterly  of  the  great  loss  by  fire  in  this  city, 
their  losses  for  a  number  of  years  continuously,  together  with  the 
expense  of  conductingthe  business, being  in  excess  of  their  premium 
receipts,  and  they  were  compelled  to  increase  their  rates.  Just  prior 
to  the  incoming  administration  they  were  threatening  to  increase 
them  again. 

Naturally,  if  the  present  condition  continues  to  exist,  the  compa¬ 
nies  will  in  the  course  of  time  reduce  their  rates  ;  in  fact,  the  basis 
on  a  number  of  risks  has  already  been  reduced,  which,  when  the 
schedule  is  applied,  will  decrease  the  amount  of  premium  to  be  paid 
by  the  assured.” 

In  an  amended  complaint  Russell  R.  Dorr  charges 
Thomas  B.  Scott  with  “  wrongfully,  unlawfully  and  cor¬ 
ruptly  ”  causing  to  be  passed  without  a  quorum  of  the 
board  a  resolution  increasing  his  salary  from  $1800  per 
annum  to  $4300,  and  increasing  his  perquisites  by  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  2V2  per  cent  commission  on  the  gross  premium  re¬ 
ceipts  of  the  company.  The  record  was  falsified  to  make  it 
appear  that  four  members  of  the  board  of  directors  were 
present  when  such  action  was  taken,  whereas  there  were  but 
three,  of  whom  Scott  was  one,  and  Strait,  the  secretary, 
another.  This  is  a  dark  showing  for  Clearing  Co.  Scott. 


The  New  York  Underwriters  Agency’s  Massachusetts  form  of 
policy,  prepared  in  conformity  with  Commissioner  Cutting’s  recent 
ruling,  was  submitted  to  him  and  approved  by  him.  The  Minnesota 
law  is  the  same  as  the  Massachusetts  law,  and  such  slight  changes 
as  it  requires  will  also  be  made  by  the  general  agents,  Messrs.  A. 
and  J.  H:  Stoddard,  in  the  Minnesota  policy. 

Institute  of  Actuaries.— The  ordinary  meetings  of  the  Session 
1897-98  will  be  held  on  November  29,  December  20,  January  31,  Feb¬ 
ruary  28,  March  28,  and  April  25.  The  annual  meeting  will  be  held 
on  June  6,  1898. 
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COLLEGIATE  INSTRUCTION  IN  INSURANCE. 

In  the  Yale  Alumni  Weekly ,  October  7th,  we  find  a  well- 
written  appeal  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  educational 
system  of  the  University,  to  include  in  its  teachings  a  regu¬ 
lar  course  in  the  study  of  insurance.  The  article  presents 
a  comprehensive  review  of  the  wonderful  growth  and  the  vast 
extent  of  life  and  industrial  insurance,  and  gives  the  statisti¬ 
cal  figures  of  development,  figures  which,  to  those  who  are 
unfamiliar  with  the  expansion  of  the  life  insurance  interest, 
are  astounding.  If  to  these  statistics  had  been  added  an 
exhibit  of  fire,  marine,  inland  and  casualty  insurance  opera¬ 
tions,  the  reasons  for  the  special  training  referred  to  would 
have  been  correspondingly  strengthened.  After  speaking  of 
an  effort  that  was  made  some  time  ago  to  institute  at  Yale  a 
regular  course  in  insurance,  the  writer  says  that  Dr.  Ward, 
vice-president  of  the  Prudential  Insurance  Company  of 
America,  was  largely  interested  in  the  movement,  and  en¬ 
listed  the  co-operation  of  several  of  the  larger  companies  to 
the  extent  of  a  promise  of  a  yearly  subscription  that  would 
defray  the  cost  of  a  course  of  instruction,  and  provide  a 
series  of  lectures  by  the  best  insurance  men  of  the  country. 
The  writer  adds  that  “the  matter  was  considered  by  Yale’s 
officers,  who  finally  told  Dr.  Ward  that  it  did  not  seem 
feasible  to  institute  such  a  course  until  a  fund  had  been 
established  to  guarantee  its  permanence  as  a  part  of  the 
educational  system  at  Yale.  The  uncertainty  of  yearly 
subscriptions,  in  other  words,  was  given  as  a  reason  for  de¬ 
clining  the  proposition  at  present.” 

The  same  ground  of  inability  applies  to  all  of  our  old 
universities,  Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton,  etc.  Were  it  not 
that  a  large  proportion  of  their  professorships  are  sustained 
by  endowments — we  refer  to  the  full  professorships,  aside 
from  the  assistant  professors,  instructors  and  tutors — the 
fees  from  students  would  not  suffice  to  meet  the  current 
expenses.  Harvard,  for  example,  is  considered  “  wealthy,” 
but  look  at  the  burdens  it  is  obliged  to  bear.  Besides  the 
regular  departments,  the  Academic  or  Undergraduate 
courses,  the  Divinity  School,  the  Law  School,  the  Scientific 
School,  the  Medical  School,  the  Dental  School,  the  School 
of  Veterinary  Medicine,  the  Bussey  Institution  (agriculture 
and  horticulture),  it  maintains,  in  addition  to  the  great 
Library  in  Gore  Hall,  twenty-four  accessory  libraries  (a 
total  of  nearly  400,000  books),  the  Astronomical  Observa¬ 
tory,  the  Botanic  Garden  and  Herbarium,  the  Museum  of 
Comparative  Zoology,  the  Museum  of  Archaeology  and 
Ethnology,  the  Chemical  Laboratory,  the  Physical  Labora¬ 
tory,  the  Natural  History  Laboratory,  Civil  and  Electrical 
Engineering,  and  Post  Graduate  courses  in  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  learning.  Everything,  almost,  is  within  the  purview 
except  finance  in  its  relations  to  banking,  commerce,  and 
insurance.  Apparently  these  phases  of  economics  are  rele¬ 
gated  by  the  governing  boards  of  our  universities  to  what 
are  called  business  or  commercial  colleges.  If  among  the 
graduates  of  the  great  universities  there  were  alumni 
enough  interested  in  insurance  to  contribute  a  fund  suffi¬ 
cient  to  permanently  endow  chairs  for  instruction  in  princi¬ 
ples  and  practice,  no  doubt  such  endowment  would  be  ac¬ 
cepted  and  applied.  At  the  same  time  such  a  subject 
would  have  to  take  its  place  among  the  elective  studies,  as 
it  manifestly  could  not  be  made  part  of  the  regular  curricu¬ 
lum.  It  should  be  remembered,  too,  that  certain  elements 
or  features  of  the  insurance  system  would  fall  outside  of  such 
an  elective  course.  The  law  of  insurance  would  be  properly 
dealt  with  in  the  Law  School,  as  it  has  been  at  Yale,  in  suc¬ 
cessive  seasons,  by  Mr.  George  M.  Sharp  of  Baltimore. 
The  aspirant  for  actuarial  honors  can,  of  course,  obtain  the 
requisite  training  in  the  mathematical  department.  The 


medical  examiner  finds  his  adaptation  for  his  part  of  the 
work  in  the  usual  course  of  medical  education.  Thus  we 
have  a  division  of  preparation. 

As  to  collegiate  study,  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  of 
principles  and  practice  would  only  leave  the  student  where 
all  other  study  leaves  him.  The  conclusion  of  the  course  is 
what  is  called  “  Commencement.”  With  the  termination  of 
the  undergraduate  period  comes  the  commencement  of 
action  on  the  broad  stage  of  the  outer  world,  of  experience 
to  be  acquired  by  practical  acquaintance  with  the  ins  and 
outs  of  business  methods  and  expedients,  and  of  assumption 
of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  and  trials  of  “  life  that  shall 
send  a  challenge  to  its  end.” 


It  was  a  favorite  trick  of  the  late  Edward  B.  Harper,  in 
publishing  his  annual  reports,  to  divert  attention  from  the 
weak  points  in  his  statements  by  hurling  maledictions  at  the 
“old-line”  companies  for  spending  their  time  and  devoting 
their  energies  to  misrepresentation  of  the  Mutual  Reserve 
Fund,  although  no  one  knew  better  than  he  that  the  said 
companies  had  business  enough  of  their  own  to  occupy  their 
attention,  and  that  they  had  nothing  more  to  bestow  upon 
him  and  his  pretensions  than  a  passing  glance.  His 
followers,  from  the  Tycoon  of  assessmentism,  Mr.  Eldridge, 
down  to  “  the  little  dogs  and  all,”  persist  in  this  silly  game, 
apparently  from  poverty  of  invention  and  lack  of  substitu¬ 
tive  material.  This,  too,  in  face  of  the  transparent  fact  that 
the  assessment  concerns  which  are  gone  and  those  which 
are  going  are  the  victims  of  suicide,  not  of  manslaughter. 
So  long  as  they  continue  to  dig  their  own  graves,  there  is 
no  occasion  for  the  regular  companies  to  act  as  funeral 
directors.  These  companies  did  not  kill  the  Massachusetts 
Benefit  and  they  are  not  killing  the  Bay  State.  If  they  had 
any  disposition  to  hound  such  concerns  to  their  death,  they 
are  spared  the  trouble  by  the  self-slaughterers.  As  to  those 
that  are  still  “  hanging  by  the  gills,”  the  best  answer  to 
their  aspersions  is  found  in  their  imitation  or  adoption  of  a 
scientific  reserve  basis  and  of  periodic  prepayments,  opposi¬ 
tion  to  which  and  condemnation  of  which  constituted  their 
chief  stock-in-trade  until  the  gathering  storm  threatened 
them  with  shipwreck. 


The  Insurance  Commissioner  of  Minnesota,  Mr.  Dearth, 
with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  D.  P.  Fackler,  is  making  an 
official  examination  of  the  Life  Insurance  Clearing  Company 
of  St.  Paul,  to  determine  the  truth  of  the  formal  and  specific 
charges  by  Russell  R.  Dorr  of  mismanagement  on  the  part 
of  the  officers.  As  the  concern  is  not  very  big,  its  admitted 
assets  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  amounting  to 
only  $169,227,  the  investigation  would  require  little  time 
unless  there  are  some  tortuous  windings  in  the  maze  to  be 
pursued.  The  statement  for  1896  showed  a  premium  in¬ 
come  for  the  year  of  $109,161,  and  disbursements  amount¬ 
ing  to  $96,840,  of  which  $50,596  was  paid  for  “  management 
expenses  ” !  How  such  a  concern  can  afford  to  pay  an 
agent’s  commission  of  seventy  per  cent  of  the  first  premium 
it  would  be  well  for  Commissioner  Dearth  to  include  in  his 
inquiry. 

The  Life  Saving  Service  had  a  hard  year’s  work  from 
June  30,  1896,  to  June  30,  1897.  In  that  period  it  was 
called  on  to  go  to  the  rescue  of  699  disabled  vessels,  53  of 
which  were  totally  lost.  Of  the  4445  persons  carried  on 
these  storm-beaten  ships  all  but  55  were  brought  safely 
ashore,  while  cargoes  amounting  to  over  $5,000,000  in 
value  were  rescued  from  the  waves.  All  these  services  were 
performed  at  a  cost  of  only  $1,473, 943* 
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MARINE  INSURANCE  IN  LIVERPOOL. 

The  withdrawal  from  Liverpool  of  the  branch  business 
of  the  London  Assurance  Corporation  furnishes  to  the 
Liverpool  Journal  of  Commerce  a  text  for  a  surprising 
article  on  the  decadence  of  marine  insurance  in  that  great 
shipping  centre.  It  has  a  tonnage  of,  say  two  million  tons, 
and  seven  local  marine  insurance  companies,  yet  the  local 
business  of  these  and  of  agency  companies,  the  writer 
declares,  is,  “  from  an  insurance  point  of  view,  a  farce.” 
The  brokers  do  not  disguise  their  disgust  “with  the  down¬ 
ward  trend  of  underwriting,  so  far  as  Liverpool  is  concerned, 
and  the  same  applies  to  Glasgow,  Cardiff,  and  the  Tyne.” 
The  unremunerative  rates  ruling  and  the  hard  knocks 
experienced  by  the  Liverpool  underwriters  have  led  to 
extreme  caution  and  timidity  in  dealing  with  large  risks. 
Some  years  ago  almost  all  the  ships  that  were  submitted 
could  find  underwriters  willing  to  initial  them,  and  large 
lines  were  written  without  application  elsewhere.  Returns 
to  shareholders  came  mainly  from  interest  on  invested  funds 
and  profit  on  investment.  The  infinitesimal  profit  from 
the  business  itself  results  from  competition  which  is  “  the 
natural  outcome  of  the  position  taken  by  the  large  compa¬ 
nies  when  quoting  for  business,  not  only  with  regard  to  the 
premium  asked,  but  the  general  demeanor  of  those  occupy¬ 
ing  the  chair  for  the  time  being.  As  to  the  anomalous  condi¬ 
tion  of  concentrating  in  London  business  which  should  be 
written  in  Lancashire,  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  control 
of  such  business  in  the  metropolis  by  the  London  offices, 
it  is  strange  indeed  to  learn  that  the  London  representatives 
of  the  Liverpool  companies  are  allowed  to  underquote  and 
do  underquote  their  principals.  This  is  a  procedure  which, 
as  we  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  look  at  it,  is  hard  to 
appreciate.  It  introduces  an  element  of  confusion  which, 
one  would  think,  would  prove  demoralizing  in  practice.  On 
this  point  the  Journal  of  Commerce  says  : 

“The  Liverpool  offices  are  now  well  represented  in  London  with 
branches  doing  an  extensive  business,  and  here,  it  is  considered, 
lies  one  of  the  great  causes  of  Liverpool’s  decadence.  Instead  of 
Lancashire  business  being  put  through  the  Liverpool  offices  it  is 
immediately  placed  upon  the  London  market,  and  offered  to  London 
underwriters,  and  the  city  representatives  of  the  Liverpool  offices. 
These  latter  gentlemen  write  or  pass  the  risks  offered  according  to 
their  estimation  of  the  business,  and  in  the  meantime  the  Liverpool 
underwriter  is  relieved  of  the  responsibility  of  writing,  though  he 
receives  the  same  credit  for  the  business  as  if  initialed  by  himself. 
And  this  is  the  point  that  is  felt  acts  most  detrimentally  to  local 
interests,  and  it  is  suggested — not  of  course  openly — that  the  com¬ 
pany’s  underwriter  at  the  head  office  should  be  paid  commission  on 
the  business  initialed  by  himself  only,  and  not  on  that  which  comes 
to  the  office  through  its  branches.  It  is  an  anomaly  difficult  of 
explanation  that  a  risk  offered  in  Liverpool  is  quoted  at  a  rate  which 
it  is  known  can  be  bettered  in  London,  and  the  same  office  takes  the 
line  through  the  city  branch  at  a  rate  that  would  not  be  accepted 
here.  Of  course  the  fact  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  large  compa¬ 
nies  have  very  expensive  establishments  to  keep  up,  while  smaller 
ones  and  Lloyd’s  members  are  under  a  comparatively  nominal 
expenditure,  and  can  therefore  afford  to  quote  low.  Lloyd’s  may  be 
considered  to  rule  the  rates  in  a  great  measure,  and,  therefore,  the 
London  representatives  of  Liverpool  companies,  to  secure  any  busi¬ 
ness  at  all,  must  quote  accordingly.” 


The  New  Flash  Point  of  Petroleum. —  Relying  on  the 
opinion  of  a  Board  of  Trade  official  who  has  been  acting  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  inquiry  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  on  Explosive 
Oils,  I  predict  that  the  committee  will  recommend  the  raising  of  the 
test  point  to  105  deg.  Abel.  Before  the  committee  last  adjourned  it 
was  rumored  that  they  were  prepared  to  recommend  100  deg.,  but  I 
now  hear  that  this  point  is  felt  to  be  insufficient,  and  the  highest 
test  approved.  The  committee’s  report  will  be  presented  early  in 
the  session.  Only  a  little  further  evidence  is  desired, — London 
correspondent  of  the  Liverpool  Daily  Courier. 


THE  INDIANA  INSURANCE  TAX  CASE.' 

In  the  case  of  the  State  Board  of  Tax  Commissioners 
et  al.  Appellants  vs.  John  H.  Holliday  et  al.  Appellees,  the 
Argument  against  the  Tax  is  now  printed  in  a  convenient 
octavo  pamphlet  of  nearly  a  hundred  pages.  The  attorneys 
for  the  appellees  are  Alonzo  Greene  Smith,  Charles  A. 
Korbly,  Fabius  M.  Finch,  John  A.  Finch  and  Albert  J. 
Beveridge.  In  this  now  well  known  case,  based  upon  the 
usurpation  of  the  functions  of  a  legislative  body  by  the  State 
Board  of  Tax  Commissioners,  an  administrative  body,  and 
their  taxation  of  paid-up  and  surrender  values  of  life  insur¬ 
ance  policies,  counsel  took  the  ground  that  “  an  ad  valorem 
tax,  hitherto  unknown  to  the  world  on  something  neither 
possessed  by  nor  owing  to  the  person  taxed,  imposed  by  an 
administrative  board  without  legislative  authority,  in  face  of 
legislative  refusal  to  grant  the  same,  and  in  spite  of  legisla¬ 
tive  enactments  antagonistic  thereto,  is  utterly  void.” 
According  to  the  brief  filed  by  Mr.  Beveridge,  the  following 
propositions  were  maintained : 

1.  The  so-called  “  surrender  values  ”  of  life  insurance  policies  are 
not  subject  to  ad  valorem  taxation,  under  our  Tax  Law,  because  they 
are  not  things  owned  by  nor  in  the  possession  of  the  person  taxed  ; 
neither  are  they  a  debt  or  demand  due  him. 

2.  Even  if  they  were  subject  to  such  taxation,  the  Legislature  has 
prescribed  no  regulations  for  their  taxation  in  the  manner  proposed 
by  the  Board. 

3.  The  Legislature  has  already  dealt  with  this  subject  in  the  only 
rational  manner,  “  prescribing  regulations  ”  which  to  it  appeared 
most  wise  and  expedient  for  the  taxation  of  the  company,  in  whom 
the  title  thereto  is,  of  the  elements  out  of  which  all  policy  values  are 
constituted,  and  these  are  the  only  regulations,  and  the  tax  they  im¬ 
pose  the  onlyiioc  the  Legislature  has  provided. 

4.  The  Legislature  has  affirmatively  disapproved  the  method  here 
proposed,  by  refusing  to  insert  this  subject  in  the  schedule  and  by 
refusing  to  permit  the  policyholder  to  deduct  from  his  credits  any 
premium  or  policy  debt. 

5.  The  funds  out  of  which  surrender  and  all  other  values  are  paid 
belongs  to  the  company,  the  title  thereto  is  in  the  company,  the  pos¬ 
session  thereof  is  in  the  company,  and  the  location  thereof  is  at  the 
company’s  home  office  in  another  State.  The  present  action  of  the 
Board,  therefore,  is  an  attempt  to  tax  property  belonging  to  the  citi¬ 
zen  of  another  State,  located  in  another  State. 

6.  The  power  of  taxation  is  a  legislative  power  which  cannot  be 
delegated  to  any  other  department;  “prescribing  regulations  ”  for 
the  taxation  of  property  is,  in  terms,  enjoined  on  the  Legislature  ; 
and  so  the  attempt  of  the  State  Board  of  Tax  Commissioners,  a  purely 
administrative  body,  to  lay  a  tax  on  a  new  subject  of  taxation  and  to 
prescribe  regulations  for  the  taxation  thereof,  is  an  assumption  of 
legislative  powers. 

7.  The  action  of  every  branch  of  the  State  government  from  the 
beginning  of  our  Statehood  in  refusing  to  tax  insurance  policies, 
establishes  the  policy  of  the  State  with  reference  thereto,  and  is  a 
practical  and  conclusive  construction  of  the  Constitution  and 
statutes,  which,  after  so  great  a  lapse  of  time,  is  controlling. 

8.  The  right  to  the  so-called  “  surrender  values,”  the  taxation  of 
which  is  here  involved,  is  an  interest  so  uncertain  as  not  to  be  a 
subject  of  taxation.  The  law  “  contemplates  certainties  and  present 
actual  values  as  distinguished  from  those  that  are  contingent.” 

9.  If  doubt  exists  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the  law,  it  should  be 
resolved  in  favor  of  the  public  upon  whom  this  unheard-of  burden, 
new  to  the  history  of  the  world’s  taxation,  is  to  be  laid,  “  because 
burdens  are  not  to  be  imposed  beyond  what  the  statutes  expressly 
and  clearly  import.” 

A  Viennese  journal,  the  Neues  Wiener  Tageblatl,  calls  attention  to 
the  curious  fact  that  when  the  Ring  Theatre,  in  Vienna,  was  burned 
with  great  loss  of  life,  one  of  the  other  playhouses  of  the  Austrian 
capital  was  playing  Pailleron’s  “  Le  Monde  ou  1’on  s’ennuie  that 
when  the  Stadt  Theatre,  in  Vienna,  was  burned,  another  theatre  in 
the  city  was  playing  “  Le  Monde  ou  1’on  s’ennuie,”  and  that  on  the 
evening  of  the  day  when  the  fire  in  the  Charity  Bazaar  in  Paris  took 
place  the  Theatre  Franfais  was  announced  to  play  “Le  Monde  ou 
1’on  s’ennuie.” 
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LOCAL  MATTERS. 


The  People’s  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company  of  Baltimore  lias 
yielded  to  discouraging  conditions,  and  gone  into  liquidation. 

The  Erie  Fire  Insurance  Company  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  has  com¬ 
plied  with  the  insurance  laws  of  Maryland,  and  has  appointed  Mr. 
J.  Ramsay  Barry  agent. 

The  Lafayette  Fire  Insurance  Company  of  New  York  has  com¬ 
plied  with  the  insurance  laws  of  Maryland,  and  has  appointed  Mr. 
W.  Stewart  Polk  agent. 

The  Transatlantic  Fire  Insurance  Company  of  Hamburg,  Ger¬ 
many,  has  complied  with  the  laws  of  Maryland,  and  appointed  Mr. 
John  H.  Gildea,  Jr.,  agent. 

The  United  States  Fidelity  and  Guaranty  Company  of  Baltimore 
has  appointed  Messrs.  John  C.  Paige  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  as  State 
Agents  for  Massachusetts. 

The  North-German  Fire  Insurance  Company  of  Hamburg,  Ger¬ 
many,  has  complied  with  the  laws  of  Maryland,  and  appointed 
Messrs.  Birckhead  &  Son  agents. 

A  woman  named  Nora  Chapman  was  presented  by  the  grand  jury 
on  the  charge  of  arson  in  pouring  coal  oil  on  a  wooden  safe  in  the 
premises  345  North  Calvert  street,  and  setting  fire  to  it,  on  Octo¬ 
ber  20th. 

The  United  States  Fidelity  and  Guaranty  Company  of  Baltimore 
has  leased  offices  in  the  old  Mutual  Life  Building  at  142  Broadway, 
New  York.  No  appointment  has  yet  been  made  fora  manager  of 
the  Metropolitan  District. 

Mr.  J.  Ramsay  Barry  has  been  appointed  local  agent  of  the 
Thuringia  Fire  Insurance  Company  and  Frankfort  Marine  Accident 
and  Plate  Glass  Insurance  Company,  succeeding  Mr.  W.  D.  Nelson 
Thomas,  who  moves  to  Atlanta,  Ga.,  as  general  agent  of  the  Mer¬ 
chants  and  Manufacturers  of  this  city. 

The  Royal  Fire  Insurance  Company  of  Baltimore,  a  mutual  com¬ 
pany,  we  noticed  in  our  last,  has  been  organized  with  the  following 
directors:  J.  J.  Hurst,  James  E.  Dunn,  A.  E.  Ohr,  Dr.  W.  J. 
Schrieker  and  J.  J.  Lissner.  Mr.  Lissner  will  be  the  secretary.  The 
company  will  transact  a  general  fire  business. 

In  the  Court  of  Appeals  at  Annapolis,  argument  was  heard  in  the 
case  of  the  International  Fraternal  Alliance  vs.  the  State  of  Mary¬ 
land,  on  appeal  from  the  Superior  Court  of  Baltimore.  On  June  30 
Judge  Ritchie  adjudged  that  a  legal  cause  for  forfeiture  of  charter 
had  been  shown,  and  declared  it  annulled  and  forfeited.  The  case 
for  the  Alliance  was  argued  by  John  P.  Poe,  Esq.,  and  for  the  State 
brief  was  submitted  by  Attorney-General  Clabaugh  and  George  R. 
Gaither,  Esq. 

The  Prudential  Weekly  Record  pays  a  pleasant  compliment  to  the 
work  done  in  the  week  of  October  4th  by  the  two  Staffs,  Baltimore 
No.  1  and  No.  2.  It  says:  “Collections  overtopped  any  previous 
week  of  the  year}  the  Ordinary  business  written  equaled  three  times 
the  best  previous  issue,  and  the  Industrial  results,  well  divided 
among  the  different  Assistancies,  were  especially  creditable  to  both 
Baltimore  No.  1  and  No.  2.  The  honors  were  nicely  distributed 
between  the  forces  under  Messrs.  Riley  and  Mayer,  the  former  lead¬ 
ing  in  Ordinary  and  the  latter  in  Industrial  figures.  \Ve  say  to  all 
*  Well  done  !’  and  will  join  heartily  with  you  in  singing  ‘Maryland, 
My  Maryland.’  ” 

A  remarkable  case  of  neglect  or  oversight  of  counsel  was  shown 
in  the  Superior  Court  when  Judge  Ritchie  refused  to  strike  out 
judgment  for  $5210.83  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Rose  C.  Railing  against 
the  Travelers  Insurance  Company  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  on  an  insur¬ 
ance  policy.  The  suit  was  brought  under  the  Act  of  t886,  and  the 
defendant  neglected  to  plead  within  fifteen  days  from  the  return 
day,  and  a  judgment  by  default  was  consequently  entered.  The 
defendant  claimed  that  the  omission  to  plead  was  a  mere  accident, 
but  the  court  declined  to  set  aside  the  judgment.  Mr.  Edwin  J. 
Farber  represented  Mrs.  Railing,  and  Messrs.  W.  L.  Marbury  and 
Carroll  T.  Bond  argued  the  motion  on  behalf  of  the  insurance 
company. 


The  Maryland  policyholders  of  the  Northwestern  Mutual  Life  In¬ 
surance  Company  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  its  assets  have  passed 
the  $100,000,000  mark. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


BREAKERS  AHEAD. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Baltimore  Underwriter  : 

The  number  of  fire  insurance  companies  lately  complying  with  the 
laws  of  this  State  and  establishing  agencies  here,  with  the  evident 
intention  of  doing  business  at  a  cut-rate  in  opposition  to  the  compa¬ 
nies  that  are  members  of  the  Baltimore  Fire  Underwriters’  Associa¬ 
tion,  seems  to  increase,  and  the  recent  appointment  by  an  old  Board 
Company,  the  Thuringia,  of  a  well-known  non-boarder  as  its  agent, 
has  led  to  serious  thought  among  some  -of  the  members  of  the  local 
board  as  to  whether  the  rates  on  all  risks  should  be  reduced  to  meet 
the  rate  slaughterers  on  their  own  ground.  The  non-board  compa¬ 
nies  are  becoming  an  independent  factor  in  the  fire  insurance  busi¬ 
ness  to  such  an  extent  that  they  can  now  carry  any  ordinary  line 
from  $1000  to  $100,000  in  this  city  at  a  rate  for  five  to  twenty-five 
cents  lower  than  the  board  companies.  The  board  companies  are 
naturally  the  ones  who  lose  the  business,  and  the  board  will  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  take  decisive  action  in  defense  if  they  wish  to  hold  what 
business  they  now  carry,  and  avoid  gradual  loss  of  it.  Say  what 
they  will,  one  of  the  non-board  representatives  is  keeping  a  sharp 
lookout  for  business  and  the  question  of  rates  will  not  keep  that 
agency  from  obtaining  it.  So  one  need  not  be  surprised  if  the  con¬ 
tinual  loss  of  good  business  will  compel  a  rate  war,  where  somebody 
is  sure  to  get  hurt.  If  such  a  war  takes  place,  some  one  will  feel  the 
effects  of  the  crush,  and  before  the  smoke  of  battle  flies  away  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  smaller  and  more  conservative  companies  will  get 
very  little  new  business  and  will  not  retain  what  is  now  on  their 
books  unless  they  follow  the  course  of  the  large  companies  and  get 
what  they  can  at  any  rate  possible.  That  such  action  would  be  of 
no  benefit  to  any  of  the  companies,  but  only  to  the  insured  who  will 
be  the  party  to  profit  by  it,  everybody  knows.  Would  it  not  be 
advisable  for  the  Local  Board  to  at  once  take  steps  to  avert  this 
probable  rate  war,  for  if  they  don’t,  it  is  pretty  sure,  from  what  may 
be  seen,  that  some  of  the  board  companies  will  soon  resign  their 
membership  and  give  the  non-board  companies  a  lively  fight  on  open 
ground  for  the  good  business  of  this  city.  If  the  worst  comes,  and 
a  number  of  the  smaller  companies  of  the  conservative  stamp  get  no 
business,  a  number  of  withdrawals  from  the  State  must  necessarily 
follow,  and  not  only  will  the  agent  suffer,  but  the  Salvage  Corps, 
the  Local  Board,  and  last  but  not  least,  the  Treasurer  of  the  State  of 
Maryland,  for  the  excessively  high  tax  it  charges  for  the  privilege  of 
doing  a  business  in  which  about  80  per  cent  of  the  companies  con¬ 
fine  operations  to  the  city  of  Baltimore. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Fire  Underwriters,  October 
12th,  the  following  motion  was  adopted,  according  toCircular  291  : — 

Resolved,  That  the  statement  in  Section  No.  1,  of  Rule  15,  that  an  Agent  is  one 
“who  writes  and  signs  the  policies  issued  by  him  and  who  has  and  maintains  an 
office/’  means  that  said  policies  must  be  written  in  the  office  of  the  Associate 
Member,  outside  of  and  not  in  the  office  of  the  principal  appointing  said  Associate 
Member.  William  Cunningham,  Secretary. 

This  reminds  me  of  the  old  scriptural  lesson  of  indecision,  “  While 
I  was  musing,  the  fire  burned.”  It  seems  to  me  that  such  hair¬ 
splitting  definition  as  to  just  what  an  agent  is,  is  occupying  time  and 
attention  in  the  face  of  the  enemy  that  ought  to  be  given  to  the 
enemy  himself.  Setting  forth  or  interpreting  rules  and  resolutions 
is  well  enough  in  its  way,  but  it  would  be  of  more  benefit  to  the 
members  of  the  Association  if  some  action  would  be  taken  to  assist 
the  companies  to  hold  fast  to  the  business  now  in  hand.  This  defin¬ 
ing  rules  so  as  to  be  severely  technical  comes  at  an  awkward  time, 
just  now  when  the  business  of  honorable  board  men  is  threatened  in 
the  way  it  is.  Even  some  of  them,  who  think  it  bad  policy  to  spend 
one  dollar  to  make  two,  are  continually  trying  to  have  the  Associa¬ 
tion  adopt  such  rules  as  would  suit  their  particular  cases,  but  don’t 
apply  to  the  majority,  and  to  make  local  companies  and  agencies 
adopt  modes  of  doing  business  after  their  ideas. 

Watching  and  Waiting. 


The  Insurance  Department  of  New  York  has  granted  a  certificate 
to  the  Lincoln  Fire  Insurance  Company  of  New  York  city,  giving 
permission  to  transact  a  fire  insurance  business.  The  company  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $200,000,  and  will  start  in  busi¬ 
ness  with  a  surplus  of  $30,000.  Mr.  J.  C.  Hatie  is  General  Manager 
of  the  Lincoln  Fire,  and  he  is  in  position  to  give  the  new  organiza¬ 
tion  a  large  volume  of  good  business. 
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ASSESSMENT  AFTER  FAILURE  OF  A  MUTUAL. 

The  receiver  of  the  defunct  Farmers  Mutual  Live  Stock  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Iowa,  Jas.  P.  Hewitt,  has  addressed  the  circular  printed  be¬ 
low  to  the  former  policyholders.  This  document  furnishes  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  mutual  associations  some  unwelcome  points.  Their  atten¬ 
tion  is  particularly  called  to  the  fourth  paragraph.  The  doctrine 
laid  down  by  the  court  in  this  case  is  not  new,  and  is  in  line  with  the 
superior  court  decisions,  wherever  the  question  of  liability  of  policy¬ 
holders  in  a  mutual  company  has  been  passed  upon.  It  is  not  only 
good  law,  but  good  common  sense.  If  the  liability  of  the  members 
of  a  mutual  company  is  limited,  so  is  their  ability  to  pay  losses, 
hence  the  insurance  they  offer  is  of  little  or  no  value.  Take  either 
horn  of  the  dilemma,  and  one  is  as  dangerous  as  the  other  is  unsafe; 

Dear  Sir. — On  September  5th,  1896,  the  undersigned  forwarded  to 

your  address  notice  of  a  special  assessment  No . made 

under  the  order  of  the  court  against  you  as  a  former  member  of  the 
Farmers  Mutual  Live  Stock  Insurance  Association,  A  notice  of 
said  assessment  was  also  forwarded  to  the  other  members  of  said 
association,  and  a  fair  number  have  promptly  responded  with 
remittances  of  the  amounts  due  from  them  ;  others  have  made 
inquiries  as  to  the  present  situation  of  the  company’s  affairs,  and 
requested  a  further  explanation  as  to  the  assessment. 

In  response  to  all  such  inquiries  and  for  the  information  of  all  the 
members  of  said  association,  I  desire  to  say — 

1st.  The  association  being  insolvent,  a  receiver  was  appointed  by 
the  District  Court  of  Polk  County,  Iowa,  to  take  charge  of,  and 
wind  up  its  affairs  under  the  order  and  direction  of  said  district 
court. 

2nd.  It  appearing  that  the  association  had  been  running  behind 
for  several  years  past,  and  that  it  had  failed  during  such  period  to 
pay  its  indebtedness  in  full,  the  court  ordered  the  receiver  to  make 
an  assessment  upon  the  former  members  of  said  association  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  those  liabilities,  and  the  assessment  was  duly 
made  as  per  former  notice  sent  you. 

3rd.  In  making  said  assessment  we  endeavored  to  charge  each 
member  with  his  proportionate  share  of  the  unpaid  liabilities,  which 
occurred  while  he  was  such  member,  and  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  his  insurance. 

4th.  The  fact  that  you  are  no  longer  a  member  of  the  association, 
or  that  your  policy  was  cancelled,  or  expired,  or  that  you  withdrew 
from  said  association  long  prior  to  its  failure,  would  make  no  differ¬ 
ence.  This  assessment  was  made  by  the  court  independently  of  all 
those  considerations,  upon  the  theory  that  you  being  a  member  of  a 
mutual  association  are  liable  for  your  proportionate  share  of  the 
losses  and  expenses  that  occurred  while  you  were  such  member. 

5th.  This  is  a  final  assessment  ordered  by  the  court  and  is  made 
for  the  purpose  of  winding  up  the  affairs  of  the  association. 

I  trust  that  the  above  explanation  will  make  the  matter  plain  to 
every  member  of  the  association  and  substantially  answer  all 
inquiries  ;  also  that  I  may  have  a  prompt  remittance  of  the  amount 


due  from  you  as  follows  : 

Owing  on  former  Assessments  Nos .  $ 

Amount  of  this  Assessment .  $ 

Total  amount  due .  5 


Remit  by  postal  money  order,  express  order,  registered  letter,  or 
draft,  payable  to  the  undersigned. 


The  Coming  Fire  Congress  at  Paris. — The  preparations  for 
the  Paris  Fire  Congress  are  advancing  rapidly.  Mr.  Fred  Hoare, 
the  British  Commissioner,  reports  that  the  authorities  have  allotted 
the  Esplanade  des  Invalides  for  the  congress  and  the  exhibition 
which  will  accompany  it.  The  site  is  divided  into  two  portions  by  a 
broad  roadway.  On  one  side  will  be  erected  two  immense  buildings 
of  fireproof  wood,  one  devoted  to  the  congress  hall,  committee 
rooms  and  other  adjuncts.  The  other  will  be  occupied  by  the 
exhibits.  These  will  include  non-inflammable  wood  and  paper, 
metallic  fire-resisting  building  materials,  fire  extincteurs,  alarms, 
pumps,  sprinklers,  theatre  plans  for  securing  ready  exit,  appliances 
for  ventilation  and  heating  theatres  and  public  buildings,  the  equip¬ 
ment  of  fire  brigades,  etc.  English  exhibitors  should  communicate 
with  the  British  Commissioner  at  249^  High  Holborn.  The  Nord 
Railway  has  conceded  half  rates  for  the  transport  of  exhibits,  and 
all  customs  duties  have  been  remitted,  so  that  every  official  encour¬ 
agement  is  being  given  to  manufacturers  and  inventors  to  bring  their 
devices  before  the  congress.  At  the  rear  is  an  open  space  of  11,000 
square  yards  where  the  qualities  of  various  fire-resisting  materials 
will  be  publicly  tested,  and  exhibitions  of  fire  brigade  drill  and 
implements  will  take  place.  The  exhibition  will  be  open  from  15th 
October  to  15th  November,  and  is  to  have  a  popular  character,  con¬ 
certs,  bands  and  other  attractions  being  provided. — Post  Magazine. 


PENNSYLVANIA  LIFE  BUSINESS  IN  1896. 

From  the  twenty-fourth  annual  report  of  the  Insurance  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Pennsylvania  we  learn  that  during  the  year  1896  the  com¬ 
panies  of  that  State  issued  5833  policies,  insuring  514,711,657.00 
upon  the  lives  of  residents  of  the  State,  a  decrease  over  the 
business  of  the  preceding  year  of  57  policies  and  an  increase  of 
5257,920  insurance. 

Companies  of  other  States  issued  481,773  policies  in  the  State, 
insuring  5121,248,432.00,  making  an  aggregate  by  all  companies  of 
487,606  policies,  insuring  5135,960,089.00.  The  total  losses  paid  by 
all  life  companies  in  the  State  during  the  year  1896  was  59,249,- 
044.85,  of  which  home  companies  paid  5 1,272,102.00 ,  and  companies 
of  other  States  57,976,942.85. 

The  insurance  in  force  at  the  end  of  the  year  1896  upon  lives  of 
residents  of  Pennsylvania,  including  industrial  policies  of  small 
amounts,  aggregated  1,564,116  policies,  insuring  5664,517,765.00,  of 
which  38,023  policies,  insuring  5100,501,967.00,  were  in  companies  of 
the  State,  and  1,526,093  policies,  insuring  5564,015,798.00,  in  com¬ 
panies  of  other  States. 

The  Pennsylvania  life  companies  had  in  force  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1896  a  total  of  95,732  policies,  insuring  5258,748,476.00,  against 
90,215  policies  insuring  5245,998,744.00  at  the  close  of  the  year  1895. 
The  same  companies  had  a  total  net  premium  income  of  510,331,- 
080.93  'n  1896,  against  59,809,199.64  in  1895,  and  a  total  income  from 
all  sources  of  513,053,331.03  in  1896,  against  513,207,008.64  in  1895. 

The  entire  expenditures  of  Pennsylvania  companies  in  1896  were 
$8, 835, 356. 21,  of  which  56,608,086.20  was  paid  to  policyholders.  In 
1895  their  entire  expenditures  were  58,119,220.13  and  policyholders 
received  55,771,585.56. 


THE  IOWA  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

The  Iowa  Life,  which  has  its  corporate  office  in  Sioux  City,  and 
its  general  office  315  Dearborn  street,  Chicago,  has  been  officially 
examined  by  the  Insurance  Departments  of  Iowa  and  South  Dakota, 
with  most  gratifying  results.  The  valuations  were  made  by  Actuary 
Harvey  of  the  Missouri  Department.  The  Iowa  Department  holds 
securities  in  excess  of  the  net  reserve.  The  business  methods  of 
the  company,  as  well  as  its  financial  condition,  were  closely  scruti¬ 
nized.  The  management  was  pronounced  “  able,  conservative  and 
honest,”  deserving  of  praise,  and  entitled  to  congratulation.  In 
respect  to  the  results  of  the  examination,  the  Insurance  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Iowa  says  : 

Office  of  Auditor  of  State. 

Des  Moines,  October  19,  1897. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Mabik,  President, 

Iowa  Life  Insurance  Company,  Chicago,  III. 

Dear  Sir : — I  am  in  receipt  of  the  report  of  the  examination  of  the  Iowa  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Company,  made  under  the  direction  of  this  Department  by  Mr.  Stewart  Good- 
rell,  examiner  for  the  Iowa  Department,  as  of  May  31st,  1897.  From  the  report  I  find 
that  the  annual  statement  of  the  Iowa  Life  Insurance  Company  rendered  to  this 
Department  at  the  close  of  business  on  December  31st,  1896,  was  verified.  The 
report  also  shows  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  company  up  to  and  including 
May  31st,  1897.  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  company  is  doing  a  prosperous  busi¬ 
ness;  that  it  has  been  prompt  in  its  adjustment  of  losses;  that  the  loans  on  bonds 
and  mortgages  included  in  the  assets  are  well  secured  by  real  estate,  as  provided  by 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  averaging  over  7  per  cent  interest;  that  the  loans  on 
collaterals  and  stocks  included  in  the  assets  are  of  the  average  class  of  investments 
made  by  life  insurance  companies  ;  and  that  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the 
company  is  honestly  and  conscientiously  conducted.  The  report  further  shows  that 
the  company  is  thoroughly  solvent.  I  am  advised  that  some  recommendations  have 
been  made  with  reference  to  making  some  changes  in  both  your  system  of  bookkeep¬ 
ing  and  your  agency  contracts,  and  that  assurances  have  been  given  that  such  recom¬ 
mendations  will  be  complied  with  on  your  part  as  closely  as  practicable. 

It  should  be  gratifying  to  the  management,  the  stockholders  and  the  policyholders 
of  the  company  that,  notwithstanding  the  panic  of  1893  and  the  depression  of  business 
following  thereafter,  making  the  burdens  excessive,  it  has  been  able  to  hold  and  build 
up  its  business  in  the  face  of  conditions  that  other  lines  of  business  have  sunk  under. 

Very  truly  yours, 

C.  G.  McCarthy,  Aiiditor  of  State. 


The  death  of  David  May  Young,  son  of  Col.  John  D.  Young,  has 
brought  out  many  expressions  of  sympathy  that  demonstrated  what  a 
wide  popularity  and  generous  acquaintance  the  lamented  young  under¬ 
writer  enjoyed.  Colonel  Young  has  received  hundreds  of  letters 
from  his  son’s  friends  and  his  own,  and  he  has  been  wholly  unable 
to  acknowledge  them  by  reason  of  the  shock  of  the  fatality.  But  he 
does  not  the  less  appreciate  the  kindness  that  prompted  them.  Mr. 
Young’s  death  was  greatly  deplored  by  Manager  Dargan  and  Assist¬ 
ant  Manager  Boyd,  whose  personal  affection  and  regard  for  him  was 
measured  above  business  considerations.  Few  young  men  in  under¬ 
writing  have  so  quickly  obtained  such  high  standing  and  influence, 
and  his  death  saddened  a  very  large  circle  of  friends  and  admirers. 
He  was  a  man  for  whom  men  feel  the  affection,  respect  and  all  con¬ 
fidence. — Insurance  Herald , 
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Law  Department. 


Circuit  Court  No.  2  of  Baltimore  City. 

The  Catholic  Benevolent  Legion  vs.  Monahan  et  al. 

When  a  bill  of  interpleader  is  filed,  the  solicitor  for  the  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  a 
reasonable  fee  out  of  the  fund  deposited  in  court  for  distribution. 

Stockbridge,  J. — There  is  but  a  single  question  for  determination 
at  this  time  in  this  cause.  The  plaintiff  has  filed  a  bill  of  inter¬ 
pleader,  and  its  right  to  so  file  it  is  conceded,  but  the  counsel  for  the 
plaintiff  asks  that  in  the  signing  of  the  decree  of  interpleader  there 
be  allowed  to  him  a  fee,  and  the  incorporation  of  this  provision  in 
the  decree  is  opposed  by  certain  of  the  defendants  upon  the  ground 
that  the  plaintiff  is  a  mere  stakeholder,  and  that  as  such,  is  not 
entitled  to  counsel  fees  out  of  the  fund  in  dispute. 

That  such  a  practice  has  existed  for  a  number  of  years  in  the  City 
of  Baltimore  is  clear,  Miller’s  Equity,  p.  673,  but  since  bad  practice 
never  makes  good  law,  the  question  is,  whether  there  is  any  justifica¬ 
tion  in  law  for  such  a  practice  upon  the  part  of  the  equity  courts  of 
this  city. 

Questions  of  this  character  rarely  reach  the  courts  of  last  resort, 
and  for  that  reason  precedents  are  not  abundant  upon  the  question. 

The  origin  of  the  practice  is  not  clear,  but  it  seems  probable  that 
it  may  be  traced  to  the  English  courts,  where  there  was  a  custom  of 
allowing  fees  to  solicitors  as  a  part  of  the  costs  of  the  case,  and  with 
respect  to  which  it  was  said  by  Lord  Chief  Justice  Tindall,  in  the 
case  of  Cotter  v.  The  Bank  of  England,  3  Moore  &  Scott,  183,  where 
the  bank  had  filed  a  bill  of  interpleader  with  respect  to  certain 
bullion  in  its  possession,  “  here  the  bank  disclaims  all  interest  in  the 
bullion;  they  do  not  ask  to  charge  one  party  or  the  other  with  the 
costs;  they  charge  the  bullion  ;  we  must  decide  that  the  bank  shall 
be  paid  their  costs  in  the  first  instance  out  of  the  fund  or  out  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  bullion.”  In  so  deciding  the  court  was  but  follow¬ 
ing  the  decision  in  the  case  of  Duear  v.  Mackintosh,  3  Moore  &  Scott, 
174.  It  will  hardly  be  seriously  argued  that  the  plaintiff  in  this  case 
is  not  entitled  to  its  costs  down  to  the  time  of  the  decree,  out  of  the 
fund,  for  that  proposition  has  been  frequently  decided  in  this 
country  (see  Badeau  v.  Rogers,  2  Paige,  21 1  ;  Aymer  v.  Gault,  2 
Paige,  284  ;  Manhattan  Paint  Works  v.  Stinson,  2  R.  I.,  415,  and 
Farley  v.  Blood,  30  N.  H.,  374),  but  the  contention  is  that  since  in 
Maryland  the  fees  of  solicitors  are  no  part  of  the  costs,  and  hence 
cannot  be  recovered  at  the  termination  of  the  case  from  the  party 
who  is  in  the  wrong,  as  can  the  other  costs  ;  that  they  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  the  solicitor  filing  the  bill  of  interpleader,  and  the  cases 
of  the  Ohio  Life  Insurance  and  Trust  Company  v.  Winn  et  al.,  4  Md., 
Chancery  254,  and  Elliott  v.  Bryan,  64  Md.,  364,  are  cited  to  support 
the  proposition.  With  respect  to  these  cases  it  is  to  be  said  that  in  the 
last  case  it  was  not  a  bill  of  interpleader,  but  a  creditor’s  bill  which 
brought  in  as  one  of  the  defendants  the  insurance  company  that 
asked  to  be  allowed  its  counsel  fees,  and  that  the  position  of  the  com¬ 
pany  was  not  therefore  one  of  strict  neutrality.  The  company  did 
not  voluntarily  place  itself  under  the  jurisdiction,  and  hence  underthe 
protection  of  the  court,  and  therefore  was  clearly  not  in  a  position  to 
ask  the  favor  of  the  court  upon  the  final  decree,  while  in  the  earlier 
case,  though  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  understand  the  exact  attitude  of 
the  petitioners  in  that  case,  it  seems  to  have  been  practically  the 
same  as  to  their  non-neutrality.  There  is  therefore  a  marked  differ¬ 
ence  between  those  cases  and  the  one  now  presented.  While  it  is 
true  as  a  general  proposition  that  a  stakeholder  is  not  allowed 
counsel  fees,  there  is  another  proposition  of  law  equally  well  settled, 
namely,  that  where  a  fund  is  brought  into  court  by  counsel,  who  can 
look  only  to  the  fund  for  their  compensation,  that  the  court  will 
order  the  payment  out  of  the  fund  of  a  reasonable  fee  to  them  for 
their  services.  Weeks  on  Attorneys,  Sec.  349;  May  and  Silbey,  69 
Ga.  133. 

It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  either  of  these  propositions  are  in 
all  respects  applicable  to  a  case  like  the  present;  the  truer  principle 
seems  to  be  that  laid  down  by  J ustice  Shars wood  in  the  case  of  Free¬ 
man  v.  Shreve,  5  Norris,  135,  when  he  says  :  “  The  Chancellor  will, 

out  of  a  fund  for  distribution,  order  compensation  to  the  counsel 
engaged,  in  his  sound  discretion,  according  to  his  estimate  of  what 
they  reasonably  deserve  to  have.  He  will  often  order  such  compen¬ 
sation  to  the  counsel  of  a  losing  party  who  is  decreed  to  have  no 
interest,  on  the  equitable  ground  that  being  a  necessary  party, 
he  was  compelled  to  litigate  or  had  sufficient  reason.  It  is  a 
charge  which  the  fund  ought  in  equity  and  good  conscience  to 
bear,”  and  this  language  has  been  adopted  with  approval,  and  the 


ruling  followed  in  the  more  recent  case  of  McKelvy’s  and  Sterrett’s 
appeals,  108  Pa.  St.,  620. 

If  then  the  losing  party  is  entitled  to  his  counsel  fee  in  a  suit  where 
he  has  no  interest,  and  which  he  was  compelled  or  had  good  reason 
to  litigate,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  such  a  case  can  be  distinguished 
from  the  position  of  a  plaintiff  in  a  bill  of  interpleader.  I  shall 
therefore,  following  the  practice  in  this  city,  allow  a  reasonable  fee 
to  the  solicitor  of  the  plaintiff  to  be  paid  out  of  the  fund. 


Circuit  Court  No.  2  of  Baltimore  City. 

Caroline  Wienecke  et  al.  vs.  William  G.  Arbin,  Administrator. 

Opinion. 

Stockbridge,  J. — The  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company,  on  the 
nth  of  April,  1874,  issued  a  paid  up  policy  on  the  life  of  John 
Wienecke  for  $2170,  in  which  Caroline  Wienecke,  wife  of  John,  was 
named  as  the  assured,  the  policy  being  numbered  105,364.  Twelve 
days  later,  on  April  23,  John  Wienecke  signed  a  paper  in  these 
words : 

“  Baltimore,  April  23,  1874. 

It  is  understood  and  agreed  that  in  the  case  of  my  (John  Wienecke’s) 
death  all  indebtedness  due  Henry  Arbin,  now  and  hereafter,  shall 
be  paid  out  of  my  life  insurance  policy  No.  105,364  in  the  New  York 
Life  Insurance  Company,  after  which  being  paid  the  policy  is  to  be 
delivered  up  to  my  heirs.  John  Wienecke. 

Witness:  W.  F.  Kunkel.” 

And  below  upon  the  same  sheet  of  paper,  but  without  any  date, 
was  written  : 

“  It  is  understood  and  agreed  that  the  above  policy  No.  105,364 
shall  not  be  given  up  until  the  above  agreement  shall  be  complied 
with.  her 

Caroline  x  Wienecke. 

Witness  :  W.  F.  Kunkel.”  mark. 

On  the  30th  of  July,  1874,  Henry  Arbin  signed  ten  promissory 
notes,  each  for  the  sum  of  $113.13,  payable  at  intervals  of  thirty 
days,  upon  all  of  which  the  name  of  the  payee  was  left  blank. 
Henry  Arbin  has  long  since  died,  and  John  Wienecke,  the  insured, 
has  recently  died,  and  upon  his  death  the  policy  of  insurance,  the 
“  understanding  ”  and  the  ten  promissory  notes  turn  up  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Arbin’s  administrator,  who  now  claims  to  have  the  alleged 
debt  due  his  decedent,  repaid  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  policy,  and 
the  same  is  also  claimed  by  Caroline  Wienecke,  as  the  assured 
named  in  the  policy.  The  insurance  company  filed  a  bill  of  inter¬ 
pleader,  and  the  money  was  brought  into  court.  The  awarding  of 
the  fund  arising  from  said  policy  of  insurance  is  the  issue  now  pre¬ 
sented. 

After  the  lapse  of  so  long  a  time,  it  is  almost  inevitable  that  many 
links  in  the  chain  of  evidence  in  support  of  the  respective  claims 
should  have  been  lost,  so  that  it  is  a  matter  of  unusual  difficulty  to 
abstain  from  inferences,  and  confine  the  consideration  and  conclu¬ 
sion  to  be  reached  strictly  to  the  positive  evidence.  Thus  anything 
like  an  actual  delivery  of  the  policy  and  of  the  “understanding”  is 
not  proved  to  have  been  made  either  by  Caroline  Wienecke  or  her 
husband,  but  the  signatures  of  both  John  and  Caroline  Wienecke  to 
the  “understanding”  are  proven  by  the  attesting  witness;  that  the 
ten  notes  offered  in  evidence  were  given  either  for  a  debt  of  or  for 
the  benefit  of  John  Wienecke  by  Henry  Arbin,  and  that  they  were 
paid  at  maturity  by  Arbin,  and  that  they  have  never  been  repaid  to 
Arbin  is  all  testified  to  by  the  widow  of  Mr.  Arbin,  and  the  payment 
of  a  portion  of  them  is  also  proven  by  the  witness  Kunkel,  to  whom 
they  were  paid.  This  is  practically  all  of  the  testimony  in  the  case. 

Under  the  statute  the  mouth  of  Mrs.  Wienecke  is  closed,  so  that 
she  cannot  testify  either  to  the  circumstances  surrounding  her  sign¬ 
ing  of  the  “understanding,”  whether  the  same  was  in  fact  ever  de¬ 
livered  to  Henry  Arbin  or  any  one  else,  or  with  reference  to  the 
notes  or  the  payment  of  them.  The  testimony  is  therefore  entirely 
upon  the  side  of  the  administrator  of  Henry  Arbin,  and  it  is  uncon¬ 
tradicted,  for  the  fact  that  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Wienecke  did  at  a  subse¬ 
quent  date  upon  an  affidavit,  that  the  original  policy  had  been  lost  or 
destroyed  receive  a  certificate  for  the  policy,  cannot  now  countervail 
the  production  of  the  original  policy. 

All  that  the  court  has  to  do  therefore  is  to  pass  upon  the  law  as 
applicable  to  a  condition  such  as  is  disclosed  by  the  papers  in  the 
case.  Is  the  “  understanding  ”  equivalent  to  an  assignment  ?  There 
can  be  no  question  in  this  State  at  this  day  that  a  life  insurance 
policy  in  which  a  married  woman  is  the  assured  is  a  chose  in  action 
which  is  assignable  by  her  with  the  consent  of  her  husband  to  secure 
*“s  debts,  and  that  it  may  be  valid  and  effectual  even  though  the 
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company  have  never  been  notified  of  the  assignment.  Thus  mere 
possession  of  the  policy  is  evidence  of  title  in  the  policy  and  the 
right  to  its  proceeds,  and  in  the  absence  of  a  formal  transfer  in 
writing,  which  is  not  necessary,  there  are  many  other  facts  and  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  courts  will  recognize  as  equivalent  to  an  assign¬ 
ment.  Delivery  even  is  not  an  essential.  May  on  Insurance,  3d  Ed., 
Sec.  395,  p.  873. 

There  are  a  number  of  cases  closely  resembling  in  their  facts  the 
one  at  bar,  where  an  equitable  assignment  of  a  life  policy  has  been 
held  to  have  been  made.  Thus,  in  Dufaure  v.  The  Professional  Life 
Ins.  Co.,  525  Beav.,  599,  James  Laird  being  indebted  to  the  plaintiff, 
deposited  with  him  a  policy  upon  his  life  as  security  for  all  moneys 
due,  and  which  might  at  any  time  thereafter  become  due  from  Laird 
to  the  plaintiff.  No  assignment  of  the  policy  was  ever  executed,  and 
no  notice  was  ever  given  to  the  company  of  the  deposit,  but  the 
plaintiff  retained  possession  of  it  and  it  was  held  that  he  was  enti¬ 
tled  to  recover  from  the  company  all  moneys  which  were  due  to  him 
at  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  insured.  So  in  the  case  of  Jones  v. 
The  Consolidated  Ins.  Co.,  26  Beav.,  256,  a  deposit  with  a  letter 
authorizing  the  depository  to  hold  the  policy  as  security  for  any  in¬ 
debtedness  that  might  exist  between  the  insured  and  the  assignee 
was  declared  to  be  an  assignment  which  a  court  of  equity  would 
recognize  and  enforce.  And  substantially  to  the  same  effect  are  the 
cases  of  Chowne  v.  Baylis,  31  Beav.,  351,  and  Swift  v.  R.  W.  Pass. 
Benefit  Assocn.  96  Ill.,  309. 

But  if  we  look  to  the  strict  letter  of  the  “  understanding,”  disre¬ 
garding  the  equitable  effect  of  the  possession  of  the  policy  in  the 
hands  of  the  administrator  of  Henry  Arbin,  it  is  undoubtedly  true 
that  the  paper  which  bears  the  signatures  of  John  and  Caroline 
Wienecke  is  not  an  assignment.  It  is  defective  in  two  respects  ; 
first,  in  that  upon  the  face  of  the  paper  Mrs,  Wienecke  assigns 
nothing — she  only  gives  her  assent  to  a  not  very  clearly  expressed 
understanding,  and  second,  it  does  not  purport  to  transfer  the  entire 
interest  of  the  supposed  assignors.  But  even  this  view  will  not 
suffice  to  defeat  the  claim  of  Mr.  Arbin’s  administrator.  The 
“agreement”  and  policy  seem  to  have  gone  together,  and  as  was 
said  in  the  case  of  the  Travelers  Insurance  Company  v.  Healey,  28 
N.  Y.  Supp.,  482,  where  there  was  a  delivery  of  possession  without 
the  valid  and  effectual  assignment,  it  was  a  pledge  and  gave  to  the 
pledgee  a  special  property  in  the  thing  pledged,  the  general  title  to 
which  remained  in  the  pledgor.  That  special  property  was  in  a  case 
like  this  the  right  to  detain  the  policy  until  the  indebtedness  was 
paid  and  to  have  the  indebtedness  repaid  out  of  the  proceeds.  Thus, 
whether  the  paper  in  question  be  regarded  as  an  equitable  assign¬ 
ment  under  the  reasoning  of  the  cases  referred  to,  or  as  a  pledge, 
the  court  would  be  required  under  the  ruling  in  Harrison  v.  McCon- 
key,  1  Md.  Ch.  34,  to  direct  the  payment  to  the  administrator  of 
Henry  Arbin  of  the  amount  of  the  indebtedness  due  upon  the  prom¬ 
issory  notes  offered  in  evidence,  viz.,  the  sum  of  $1 131.30. 

The  only  remaining  question  is  that  of  interest.  This  is  a  matter 
which  in  such  cases  always  rests  in  this  State  in  the  discretion  of 
the  court.  The  proof  in  this  case  shows  that  Henry  Arbin  died 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  twenty  years  ago,  but  that  no  demand  has  ever 
been  made  upon  John  Wienecke  for  a  settlement  of  the  indebted¬ 
ness,  although  he  survived  Mr.  Arbin  for  many  years.  Nor  is  there 
any  proof  but  what  if  such  demand  had  been  made  and  properly 
pressed,  a  settlement  of  this  claim  would  have  been  had  long  since. 
This  long  continued  inaction  upon  the  part  of  the  administrator  was 
clearly  laches  upon  his  part,  and  when,  by  his  own  remissness,  a 
period  has  been  allowed  to  elapse  in  which  the  interest  would,  if 
allowed,  amount  to  more  than  the  principal,  to  allow  it  would  be  to 
suffer  him  to  profit  by  his  own  inattention.  This  would  be  so  clearly 
inequitable  that  the  present  claim  for  interest  will  be  disallowed.  A 
decree  will  therefore  be  signed  directing  the  clerk  of  this  court  to 
draw  his  checks  upon  the  fund  now  deposited  with  him,  one  to  the 
order  of  Henry  Arbin’s  administrator  for  the  sum  of  $1131. 30,  and 
for  the  balance,  less  the  costs  of  this  case,  to  the  order  of  Caroline 
Wienecke. 


An  order  for  the  production  in  court  for  analysis  by  experts  and 
physicians  of  a  specimen  of  the  urine  of  the  plaintiff  who  has  testi¬ 
fied  that  he  is  suffering  from  albumen  and  sugar  in  the  urine  as  the 
result  of  an  injury,  is  held  proper,  in  Cleveland,  C.  C.  &  St.  L.  R. 
Co.  v.  Huddleston  (Ind.)  36  L.  R.  A.  681  ;  especially  when  he  has 
voluntarily  produced  a  specimen  for  his  own  counsel  which  has  been 
analyzed  by  physicians  selected  by  them  and  proof  thereof  is  offered 
in  court. 
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DIAGNOSIS  OF  MINOR  PHYSICAL  INJURIES  AND  THEIR 
RELATION  TO  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Presented  to  the  Section  on  Surgery  and  Anatomy  at  the  Forty-eighth  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Association  held  at  Philadelphia,  June  1-4,  1897. 

By  Liston  H.  Montgomery,  M.  D.,  Chicago. 

Accident  insurance  and  personal  injuries  to  policyholders  are  sub¬ 
jects  to  which  I  have  devoted  some  thought  and  attention  during 
the  past  few  years,  and  I  am  a  staunch  advocate  of  the  former.  As  a 
rule,  the  reasonableness  of  its  cost  should  commend  itself  to  every 
worthy  male  adult  subject  who  is  eligible  to  avail  himself  of  the 
privilege  of  procuring  a  certificate  of  membership  in  some  one  or 
more  of  the  various  substantial  insurance  associations  throughout  the 
country. 

The  business  of  accident  insurance  companies  is  mainly  conducted 
by  the  secretary  and  a  board  of  directors,  and  in  the  matter  of  claims, 
by  the  claims  committee  aided  by  the  wisdom  and  advice  of  the  sur¬ 
geon,  the  medical  director  or  medical  examiner.  The  office  that  the 
surgeon  fulfils  is  a  most  important  one;  one  whose  motive  power  and 
influence  usually  commands  great  respect  from  his  business  associ¬ 
ates.  To  him  is  oftentimes  referred  questions  that  are  more  or  less 
intricate  on  account  of  their  not  being  understood  by  the  board  of 
directors  or  claims  committee,  and  this,  according  to  my  experience, 
is  much  more  frequently  the  case  when,  as  the  title  of  this  paper  sug¬ 
gests,  the  injuries  appear  to  be  trivial  or  insignificant  in  character, 
notwithstanding  the  report  of  the  attending  physician  or  surgeon 
would  indicate  that  just  the  opposite  is  the  case. 

Personal  injuries  are  as  varied  in  kind,  character  and  degree  as 
the  kaleidoscopic  changes  in  a  man’s  lifetime,  and  the  causes  produc¬ 
ing  them  are  as  innumerable  as  it  is  possible  to  imagine.  It  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  if  a  scientific  descriptive  report  of  an 
injury  to  a  patient  by  the  attending  physician  should  require  addi¬ 
tional  explanation  or  elucidation  by  the  company’s  surgeon.  In  other 
words,  without  the  aid  or  advice  of  a  company’s  medical  representa¬ 
tive,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  adjust  and  dispose  of  all  cases  of 
bodily  injury  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  and  diplomacy  of  an  honora¬ 
ble  character  is  necessary  in  some  instances  to  achieve  this  much 
desired  result. 

The  declaration  or  blank  form  of  application  which  a  person  is 
required  to  fill  out  before  a  policy  is  issued,  stating  name  in  full,  age, 
birth-place,  residence,  occupation,  etc.,  to  enable  the  board  or  proper 
officer  to  decide  which  class  of  risk  the  person  shall  be  placed  in,  in 
most  instances  contains  the  following:  That  the  policyholder  shall 
“live  up  to”  or  agree  to  abide  by  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of  the 
association,  not  obligating  it  to  pay  for  injuries  received  or  which 
may  happen  while  the  policyholder  is  under  the  influence  of  intoxi¬ 
cating  liquors  or  in  consequence  thereof ;  nor  where  there  is  no  visi¬ 
ble  mark  on  his  body;  nor  for  intentional  injuries  inflicted  by  him¬ 
self  ;  nor  while  engaged  in  violating  the  law  ;  nor  from  voluntary  or 
involuntary  taking  of  poison  or  any  contact  with  poisonous  sub¬ 
stances;  nor  death  due  to  suicide,  whether  sane  or  insane,  or  due  to 
mental  infirmity,  hernia, medical  orsurgical  treatment  (except  ampu¬ 
tation  of  a  limb  necessitated  solely  by  injuries  sustained  in  accident); 
and  the  acceptance  of  the  certificate  of  membership  further  absolves 
the  company  from  being  made  a  party  to  legal  proceedings  upon  the 
basis  and  provisions  herein  stated,  and  lastly, the  “insured”  further 
agrees  that  the  company’s  surgeon  shall  be  privileged  to  make  a 
physical  examination  of  his  alleged  injuries  as  often  as  such  official 
may  deem  necessary.  And  yet  in  the  face  of  all  these,  and  perhaps 
additional  declarations,  the  policyholder  not  infrequently  will  assail 
the  reputation  of  our  best  companies  and  threaten  their  extermina¬ 
tion  by  instituting  unwarranted  legal  proceedings,  particularly  in 
these  days  when,  singularly  enough,  cases  are  known  where  learned 
judicial  decisions  have  been  handed  down  which, ^it  appears  to  me, 
were  either  a  perversion  or  a  disregard  of  the  contract. 

I  have  selected  a  few  out  of  the  many  cases  that  have  been  referred 
to  me  for  examination  or  which  have  come  under  my  surveillance 
during  the  past  year,  showing  what  basis  the  claimants  had  to 
recover  indemnity  and  what  some  persons  actually  believed  they 
were  entitled  to,  due  to  an  occurrence,  mishap  or  whatever  term  one 
sees  fit  to  name  it,  even  to  calling  it  an  accident  in  all  that  this  term 
implies,  and  in  none  of  these  cases  was  there  a  suspicion  of  any 
motive  of  deception  being  practiced. 

The  subjoined  cases  are  non-exaggerated  instances  of  descriptive 
reports  from  claimants  and  from  very  excellent  physicians,  that  I 
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have  been  called  upon  toexplain  for  adjustment  duringthe  pastyear, 
although  I  disclaim  any  intention  of  stating  that  they  were  not  scien¬ 
tifically  accurate  so  far  as  diagnosis  was  concerned. 

Mr.  D,,  a  resident  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Chicago,  had  the  misfor¬ 
tune  to  get  his  levator  labii  superioris  alseque  nasi  muscle  lacerated 
by  being  thrown  from  his  buggy,  and  as  a  result  was  totally  disabled 
for  six  weeks.  Upon  visiting  this  gentleman  and  carefully  reviewing 
the  case,  a  satisfactory  adjustment  of  ten  days  was  agreed  on,  inas¬ 
much  as  no  cicatrix  or  permanent  deformity  remained. 

It  may  not  be  devoid  of  interest  to  cite  the  following  case  for  the 
Section  to  deliberate  and  decide  whether  the  injury  was  occasioned 
or  caused  by  violent,  external  and  accidental  means:  A  gentleman 
occupying  a  chair  at  his  hotel,  with  his  right  leg  over  the  left  in  prac¬ 
tically  an  extended  position,  smoked  and  conversed  with  a  fellow- 
traveller.  On  attempting  to  rise  from  his  chair  he  was  suddenly 
attacked  with  severe  pain  in  his  right  knee  and  could  not  walk  up 
stairs  to  his  room.  He  admitted  that  he  had  not  strained  any  of  the 
ligaments  about  his  joints  nor  otherwise  injured  himself,  and  claimed 
never  to  have  had  rheumatism  ;  and  yet  he  was  totally  disabled  for  a 
period  of  seventeen  days.  This  gentleman  having  been  the  subject 
of  a  similar  experience  about  six  months  previously,  I  was  requested 
to  investigate  his  case.  My  diagnosis  was  “floating  bodies  in  his 
right  knee  joint,”  and  that  he  was  not  entitled  to  indemnity  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  rules  of  the  association  in  which  he  was  insured.  He 
demurred  at  this  and  threatened  to  bring  suit  against  the  association. 
The  result  was  the  amount  of  his  claim  was  paid  and  his  policy  was 
canceled.  Recently  this  gentleman  has  had  a  similar  attack,  just  as 
I  expected  he  would. 

Here  is  another  illustration  of  a  so-called  personal  injury  and 
description  of  an  accident  as  different  from  the  preceding  case  as  one 
can  well  imagine.  A  gentleman  while  stopping  at  a  small  city  in 
Michigan  in  July,  1896,  proceeded  to  call  on  his  patrons.  He  was 
quite  active  during  the  day,  as  he  subsequently  stated,  and  con¬ 
cluded  his  day’s  business  in  apparently  his  usual  excellent  state  of 
health.  He  rested  over  the  Sabbath  and  attended  services  at  one  of 
the  churches.  Monday  morning  at  about  7  o’clock,  without  exertion 
on  his  part,  while  he  was  arranging  his  toilet  he  suddenly  began  to 
expectorate  blood.  During  the  ensuing  four  days  (up  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  Thursday  evening)  he  experienced  not  less  than  five  similar 
attacks  of  this  kind.  He  returned  to  Chicago  and  did  not  resume 
traveling  for  four  weeks.  He  subsequently  filed  a  claim  for  this 
period,  claiming  that  his  loss  of  time  and  total  disability  was  induced 
by  his  over-exertion  (which  he  called  an  accident)  on  the  Saturday 
previously,  or  thirty-six  to  forty  hours  prior  to  his  first  hemorrhage. 

The  following  somewhat  unusual  case  may  be  deemed  of  sufficient 
importance  to  chronicle  in  this  report,  as  to  the  writer’s  mind  it  is 
unique  as  well  as  a  singular  illustration  of  how  the  unexpected  might 
happen.  A  gentleman  was  ill  with  indigestion  or  he  had  some  other 
form  of  temporary  stomach  difficulty.  He  was  being  treated  by  his 
physician  and  after  three  or  four  days,  although  attending  to  his 
usual  vocation,  he  began  to  feel  the  physiologic  toxic  effects  of  the 
remedy  he  was  taking  and  was  obliged  to  remain  at  home  for  another 
week  before  complete  convalescence  was  established.  This  gentle¬ 
man  filed  a  claim  for  this  length  of  time,  claiming  that  his  total  disa¬ 
bility  was  the  result  purely  and  simply  of  an  accident. 

During  the  past  winter  my  attention  was  called  to  a  case  of 
phlegmon  or  small  abscess  located  under  the  chin  of  a  gentleman 
and  caused,  as  the  claimant  stated,  by  his  barber  cutting  him  while 
being  shaved,  when  he  had  as  a  result,  blood  poisoning  for  ten 
days(?).  Upon  careful  examination  it  was  clearly  proved  that  the 
gentleman  had  an  inverted  or  ingrowing  hair.  A  minute  pustular 
eruption  had  formed,  and  when  the  barber  had  called  the  attention 
of  his  patron  to  this  he  was  requested  to  remove  the  offending  hair, 
as  also  to  evacuate  the  drop  of  pus  that  had  been  secreted.  This 
slight  traumatism  resulting  in  what  the  attending  physician  called 
“  sepsis,”  was  the  cause  of  this  claimant  filing  a  claim  for  the  above 
length  of  time. 

Cases  of  trimming  a  corn,  bunion,  wart,  etc.,  have  come  under  my 
observation  within  the  past  year,  wherein  a  form  of  septicemia 
resulting  in  apparent  total  disability  lasting  from  one  to  three  weeks 
supervened,  and  the  insured  filed  their  claims  for  these  various 
periods. 

On  Monday,  during  one  of  the  early  fall  months  of  last  year,  a  gen¬ 
tleman  while  riding  in  a  railway  coach  near  Clinton,  Iowa,  was  read¬ 
ing  his  newspaper,  holding  same  in  his  left  hand.  Simultaneously 
he  had  his  right  hand  resting  on  the  back  of  the  seat  in  front  of  him. 
Suddenly  he  experienced  a  stinging  or  pricking  in  the  dorsum  of  the 
little  finger  of  the  right  hand.  He  examined  his  finger,  but  saw¬ 


nothing  unusual.  After  vigorously  rubbing  the  spot  he  again  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  read,  but  the  stinging  sensation  remained  unabated  (a 
least  for  the  time  being).  In  a  little  while  he  had  occasion  to  look 
over  into  the  seat  on  the  back  of  which  his  hand  had  previously  been 
resting  when  he  noticed  a  black  spider.  He  naturally  concluded 
that  the  spider  had  stung  him,  and  killed  it.  He  continued  to  attend 
to  his  business  until  the  following  Monday  morning,  one  week  having 
elapsed,  when  his  hand  began  to  show  evidence  of  infection.  The 
result  was  he  was  totally  disabled  for  ten  days. 

Cases  of  lame  back  due  to  a  strain  of  some  of  the  tissues  about 
this  portion  of  the  body  are  probably  as  frequently  met  with  as  any 
other  form  of  bodily  injury,  and  are  often  puzzling  in  character, 
mainly  because  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  this,  discoloration  being 
absent.  No  zones  of  anaesthesia,  areasof  tenderness,  hyperesthesia, 
edema  nor  other  signs  of  inflammation  are  present ;  no  constitutional 
disturbance  is  present,  and  other  subjective  symptoms  are  normal. 
Frequently  a  congeries  of  symptoms  arise,  complex  in  their  nature, 
difficult  of  diagnosis  as  well  as  prognosis  and  probable  duration  of 
disability.  Only  last  month  I  was  summoned  to  a  city  some  one 
hundred  and  sixty-five  miles  from  Chicago  to  visit  a  case  of  this  kind, 
due  to  an  accident  which  occurred  January  4,  and  was  supposed  at 
the  time  to  be  of  a  most  trivial  character.  This  case  had  during  the 
past  five  months  developed  through  reflex  disturbances  and  other 
causes  of  a  cognate  character,  all  manner  of  complications  or  sequelae 
of  a  most  distressing  kind,  in  which  may  be  enumerated  dysuria  and 
tenesmus,  pleuritic  complications,  most  obstinate  constipation,  gas¬ 
tric  disturbances,  paralysis,  as  well  as  other  cerebral  and  cerebro¬ 
spinal  symptoms  of  the  meninges  and  cord  ;  so  that  for  weeks  the 
patient’s  life  was  despaired  of.  In  other  words,  a  diffused  traumatic 
neurosis  had  followed  an  apparently  slight  physical  injury. 

A  case  was  quite  recently  referred  to  me  where  a  sparrow  was  flying 
through  the  air  and  darted  toward  a  gentleman’s  face.  Its  bill  came 
in  contact  with  his  left  eye,  resulting  in  a  puncture  of  the  iris.  This 
accident  was  a  most  singular  one  and  the  traumatism  has  resulted  in 
multiple  neuritis,  difficult  to  prognosticate  what  the  final  result 
may  be. 

A  gentleman,  28  years  of  age,  who  had  a  long-standing  hernia  and 
for  which  he  wore  a  truss,  was  carrying  a  box  weighing  between 
forty  and  fifty  pounds  in  an  unguarded  moment  when  he  omitted  to 
have  his  truss  adjusted.  Strangulation  ensued.  The  case  was  treated 
during  the  first  few  days  by  taxis,  applications  of  hot  fomentations 
and  anodynes,  with  negative  results,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to 
perform  an  operation  for  the  radical  cure  of  his  malady.  He  was 
totally  disabled  for  weeks  and  filed  his  claim  for  this  period.  The 
result  in  this  case  was  a  decision  that  his  was  not  a  case  for  indem¬ 
nity  according  to  the  by-laws  of  the  association  in  which  the  gentle¬ 
man  was  insured. 

Bicycle  Accidents. — A  word  in  this  connection  regarding  the  so- 
called  bicycle  accidents,  wherein  abrasions  and  contusions  of  the 
cuticle  and  injuries  to  various  parts  of  the  body  may  occur  to  a 
greater  or  a  minor  degree.  In  this  connection,  I  have  seen  the 
following  case  :  A  cyclist  fell  from  his  wheel  and  sustained  a  trivial 
bruise  or  contusion  over  the  region  of  the  appendix  vermiformis. 
In  five  or  six  days  active  symptoms  of  the  inflammation  of  the 
appendix  supervened  and  the  gentleman  was  totally  disabled  for 
fifteen  days.  Naturally  enough  he  attributed  his  disability  to 
the  violent  manner  in  which  he  was  thrown  from  his  wheel,  whereas 
it  seemed  to  me,  technically  and  correctly  speaking,  that  this  was 
coincident  or  incident  to  it,  as  at  the  time  of  his  mishap  the 
weather  was  inclement  and  there  was  a  reasonable  doubt  that  damp¬ 
ness  and  exposure  and  even  other  causes  contributed  to  his  attack. 
Suppose  this  man  had  died  and  an  autopsy  failed  to  reveal  a  foreign 
body  in  his  vermiform  appendix,  the  chances  are  that  it  would  have 
cost  the  accident  association  in  which  he  was  insured  $5000. 

At  Oregon,  Ill.,  on  March  14, 1897,  a  gentleman  was  hunting.  The 
weather  was  inclement  and  he  wore  a  pair  of  rubber  boots  larger 
than  he  was  accustomed  to,  with  the  result  that  he  produced  a  minute 
abrasion  on  the  fourth  toe  of  his  right  foot.  It  was  proved  that  the 
boots  he  wore  were  defective  and  his  feet  became  very  damp.  What 
was  diagnosed  by  the  attending  physician  as  septicemia  supervened 
and  the  claimant  filed  a  claim  for  four  weeks’  indemnity  for  total 
disability,  accompanied  by  an  affidavit  from  his  physician,  who  stated 
that  the  abrasion  and  consequent  infection  was  due  to  an  accident. 
The  claim  was  rejected. 

The  subjoined  case  explains  itself  as  being  directly  opposite  to  the 
foregoing,  which  I  did  not  personally  investigate,  though  my  atten¬ 
tion  was  called  to  it  on  account  of  its  recent  occurrence  and  for  other 
reasons.  I  refer  to  the  noted  “  sore  toe  case  ”  wherein  it  was 
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decided  that  an  accident  insurance  policy  must  be  paid  where  death 
resulted  from  wearing  a  tight  shoe.  A  judge  of  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court  sitting  at  St.  Louis  handed  down  a  decision  in  the  case 
of  Smith  v.  The  Western  Commercial  Travelers’  Association  (Dec. 
16,  1896),  giving  the  beneficiary  a  judgment  for  $2165.  The  plaintiff 
was  the  beneficiary  and  widow  of  a  member  of  this  association  hold¬ 
ing  a  policy  for  $5000,  payable  in  the  event  of  death  by  “  external 
violent  accidental  means.”  Up  to  August,  1895,  Mr.  Smith  appeared 
to  have  been  an  exceptionally  strong  healthy  man.  About  this  time 
he  commenced  to  “  break  in  ”  a  new  pair  of  shoes.  The  friction 
caused  an  abrasion,  although,  from  evidence  that  he  gave,  reasonable 
attention  was  paid  to  the  inflamed  surface;  it  grew  worse,  and  by 
September  septicemia  supervened,  and  on  October  3  he  died  from 
the  latter  cause.  According  to  the  learned  judge,  as  the  decision 
was  handed  down,  death  was  the  direct  abrasion  of  the  toe  caused  by 
the  tight  shoe,  and  the  conclusion  arrived  at  was  that  death  was  occa¬ 
sioned  by  immediate  external,  violent  and  accidental  means  within 
the  true  meaning  of  the  policy,  and  why  a  judgment  for  $2165  was 
given  instead  of  for  the  full  amount  does  not  seem  to  have  been  ex¬ 
plained. 

Rules  on  mosquito  bite. — The  following  is  the  latest  ruling  regarding 
this  little  animal,  handed  down  by  a  Frankfort  (Ky.)  court,  May  22  : 
The  Court  of  Appeals  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  S.  O.  v.  The  United  States 
Mutual  Accident  Association,  decided  that  the  lower  court  was 
wrong  and  that  she  was  entitled  to  $5000,  the  amount  of  an  accident 
policy  carried  by  her  husband,  who  died  from  a  mosquito  bite  which 
he  received  while  he  was  asleep;  the  court  holding  it  to  be  an  acci¬ 
dent  in  the  meaning  of  the  law. 

The  last  case  that  I  desire  to  present  may  not  be  regarded  as  a 
minor  physical  injury  in  the  strict  sense  that  is  usually  implied,  as  it 
was  a  fracture  of  the  left  fibula  and  at  the  time  of  its  occurrence  and 
for  upward  of  three  weeks  afterward  no  one,  not  even  the  patient  nor 
his  physician,  believed  but  what  a  perfect  cure  would  follow.  On 
March  4,  1897,  a  gentleman,  60  years  of  age,  fell  on  a  slippery  side¬ 
walk  and  fractured  his  left  fibula  about  three  inches  above  the  ankle. 
It  was  not  a  Pott’s  fracture,  and  a  dislocation  or  subluxation  of  the 
tibia  at  the  ankle  joint  occurred.  This  gentleman  lived  ninety  miles 
from  Chicago,  whither  he  was  removed  the  day  following  his  mis¬ 
hap.  The  fracture  was  reduced,  a  substantial  plaster-of-paris  dress¬ 
ing  was  applied  and  the  patient  progressed  favorably  until  Sunday 
evening,  March  28,  twenty-four  days  after  the  accident.  At  about  8 
o’clock  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  dyspnea,  cold  perspiration, 
flickering  pulse,  anxious  facies;  indeed,  with  all  the  symptoms  of 
speedy  dissolution.  The  attending  physician,  who  had  not  deemed 
it  necessary  to  visit  his  patient  during  the  preceding  three  or  four 
days,  was  summoned  and  found  his  patient  in  collapse.  So  rapid 
was  his  decline  that  death  ensued  at  2  o’clock  the  morning  of  the 
29th.  Here  is  a  case  where  an  unlooked-for  fatal  result  occurred  to 
a  man  who  had  always  been  known  to  be  well  and  healthful,  correct 
in  his  habits,  and  who,  on  the  Sunday  preceding  his  death,  sat  up  for 
five  or  six  hours,  dressed,  reading  and  conversing  with  members  of 
his  family.  He  also  ate  a  hearty  noonday  meal  and  luncheon  at  tea 
time.  There  was  no  neurotic  or  rheumatic  history  in  the  case  nor 
anything  to  lead  one  to  suspect  that  any  pathologic  change  had 
occurred  in  his  system,  and  yet  without  apparent  cause,  this  man 
rapidly  sank  and  died  in  the  manner  I  have  just  described.  News 
of  his  death  was  telegraphed  to  the  accident  association  of  which  I 
am  chief  medical  examiner,  and  I  visited  the  man’s  home  and  decided 
that  an  autopsy  was  necessary  to  decide  the  cause  of  death.  This 
was  held  the  next  morning  in  the  presence  of  six  physicians,  the 
attorney  for  the  beneficiary,  the  undertaker  and  the  secretary  of  the 
association  which  I  represented.  Every  organ  was  found  to  be  normal, 
including  bladder,  liver,  kidneys,  suprarenal  capsules,  mesentery, 
stomach,  gall  bladder,  intestines,  vermiform  appendix,  lungs, pulmo¬ 
nary  vessels,  the  cavae,  the  coronary  arteries,  the  aorta,  right  and  left 
sides  of  the  heart,  including  the  valves  and  columns:  carneae  and 
other  structures  of  the  heart ;  however,  when  investigating  the  left 
ventricle,  a  white  fibrinous  clot  six  inches  in  length  was  discovered. 
This  extended  up  through  the  ascending  aorta,  and  it  was  decided 
by  the  medical  gentlemen  present  that  the  cause  of  death  was  due  to 
the  ante-mortem  clot.  No  infarct  nor  embolus  within  the  pulmonary 
tissue  or  pulmonary  vessels  could  be  detected.  We  were  positive  that 
the  clot  was  ante-mortem,  as  it  adhered  to  the  papilla  of  the  tissues 
of  the  left  ventricle.  There  was  no  lesion  or  anything  else  patholo¬ 
gic  about  the  heart,  except  a  weakened,  flabby  and  softened  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  cordae  tendinae.  What  relation  or  connection  this  form  of 
injury  could  possibly  bear  toward  the  surgical  pathologic  condition 
found  in  the  heart  of  this  man,  I  confess  I  am  not  able  to  explain, 


unless  it  was  due  to  the  weakened  condition  of  the  cordae  tendinae. 
The  case  is  now  pending  an  adjustment. 

I  desire  to  refer  again  to  so-colled  floating  bodies  in  joints.  Hal¬ 
stead  ( Annals  of  Surgery,  September,  1895)  draws  the  following 
conclusions : 

1.  That  the  etiology  of  some  of  these  bodies  is  not  fully  under¬ 
stood,  but  that  the  condition  described  by  Konig  under  the  name  of 
osteochondritis  desiccans  explains  the  most  of  those  that  are  other¬ 
wise  found  in  normal  joints. 

2.  That  few,  if  any,  are  the  direct  result  of  violence. 

3.  That  the  most  pronounced  symptom  is  the  sudden  onset  of 
severe  pain  in  the  joint  with  locking  of  the  joint,  usually  in  a  nearly 
extended  position  ;  this  being  followed  by  acute  inflammatory  pro¬ 
cesses  in  the  joint  involved, 

4.  That  the  lengthening  of  the  femur  (in  movable  bodies  in  the 
knee)  may  occur  as  a  result  of  irritation  produced  by  the  pressure  of 
these  bodies. 

5.  That  the  only  treatment  for  this  condition  is  their  removal  by 
direct  incision,  preferably  under  cocain  anesthesia,  as  soon  as  the 
diagnosis  is  made. 

I?i  conclusion. — In  submitting  this  imperfect  report  I  disclaim  any 
intention  of  leaving  the  impression  that  in  any  of  these  cases  was 
there  existing  collusion  between  patientand  physician,  or  any  motive 
of  deceptive  thought  by  any  of  the  claimants  or  on  the  part  of  the 
attending  physicians,  but  I  simply  wish  to  point  out  a  few  possible 
errors  in  judgment  that  creep  in  or  are  likely  to  do  so  in  slight 
physical  injuries  where  an  accident  policy  is  carried. 


Medical  Examinations. — How  is  it  that  life  offices  have  not 
adopted  the  rule,  and  made  it  inflexible  and  imperative,  that  medical 
examination  reports  should  be  forwarded  direct  from  the  medical 
officer  to  the  head  office  ?  If  this  were  the  invariable  rule,  what  a 
world  of  trouble  and  annoyance  it  would  save  to  agents,  the  pro¬ 
posers,  and  to  the  medical  men  themselves,  as  also,  perhaps,  be  the 
means  of  averting  claims  against  the  offices.  The  position  of  the 
medical  officer  should  be  absolutely  free  and  independent.  Cause 
for  friction  between  the  medical  man  and  the  agent  should  be 
studiousiy  avoided,  and  means  should  be  employed  to  guarantee 
that  the  medical  report  should  be  a  strictly  confidential  communica¬ 
tion  between  the  medical  official  and  the  company.  The  companies 
must  know,  just  as  well  as  we  do,  that  frequently  agents  flatter  them¬ 
selves  in  the  belief  that  they  know  as  much  about  the  merits  of  a 
proposal  as  does  the  doctor.  When  upon  this  point  the  doctor  and 
the  agent  differ,  the  agent  knows  how  to  act.  That  his  action  pro¬ 
motes  the  interest  of  the  company  he  represents  is  quite  another 
affair. — Insurance  and  Financial  Gazette,  Belfast. 


OPERATIC  REALISM. 

GO  TO  THE  GRAND  OPERA  TO  LEARN  WHAT  PEOPLE  DO  IN 
AN  EMERGENCY. 

[From  the  Chicago  Record .] 

Tyler  paid  $7  for  two  opera  tickets. 

Although  he  slept  through  one  duet  he  felt  fully  repaid  for  going, 
because  Mrs.  Tyler  raved  over  the  opera  and  wasted  her  superlatives 
on  it. 

The  music  was  “  heavenly,”  the  prima-donna  “superb,”  and  the 
tenor  “magnificent.” 

There  is  nothing  so  irritates  a  real  enthusiasm  as  the  presence  of 
calm  scorn. 

“  Don’t  you  like  it  ?  ”  asked  Mrs.  Tyler,  as  she  settled  back  after 
the  eighth  recall  of  the  motherly  woman  who  had  been  singing  the 
part  of  a  i6  year-old  maiden. 

“Oh,  yes,  it’s  all  right,”  replied  Mr.  Tyler,  as  if  he  were  conced¬ 
ing  something. 

“All  right!  Oh,  you  iceberg!  I  don’t  believe  you’d  become 
enthusiastic  over  anything  in  the  world.” 

“  I  like  the  music,  my  dear,  but  grand  opera  drags  so.  Then  the 
situations  are  so  preposterous  they  always  appeal  to  my  sense  of 
humor.  I  can’t  help  it.  When  I  see  Romeo  and  Juliet  die,  both 
singing  away  as  if  they  enjoyed  it,  I  have  to  laugh.” 

“  The  idea  1  ” 

“You  take  it  in  this  last  act.  Those  two  fellows  came  out  with 
the  soldiers  and  announced  that  they  were  conspiring  and  didn’t 
want  to  be  heard  by  the  people  in  the  house,  and  then  they  shouted 
in  chorus  until  they  have  been  heard  two  miles  away.” 
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“  Oh,  you  are  prejudiced. ” 

“Not  at  all.  I’ll  tell  you,  a  grand  opera’s  the  funniest  kind  of  a 
show  if  you  only  take  the  right  view  of  it.” 

Thus  they  argued,  and  even  after  they  arrived  home  she  taunted 
him  and  told  him  he  could  not  appreciate  the  dignity  of  the  situation. 

It  was  this  nagging  which  induced  Mr.  Tyler  to  write  an  act  of 
grand  opera.  He  chose  for  his  subject  an  alarm  of  fire  in  an  apart¬ 
ment  house.  He  wanted  something  modern  and  up  to  date,  but  in 
his  method  of  treatment  he  resolved  to  follow  reverently  all  the 
traditions  of  grand  opera.  The  one  act,  hitherto  unpublished,  and 
written  solely  for  the  benefit  of  Mrs.  Tyler,  is  here  appended  : 

Act  I. 

Scene — The  apartments  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tyler.  Mr.  Tyler  is  discovered  reading  a 
newspaper.  Enter  Mrs.  Tyler,  who  advances  to  the  centre  of  the  room. 

Mrs.  Tyler — I  think  I  smell  smoke. 

Mr.  Tyler — She  thinks  she  smells  smoke. 

Mrs.  Tyler — I  think  I  smell  smoke. 

Mr.  Tyler — Ah,  what  is  this?  She  says  she  thinks  she  smells  smoke. 

Mrs.  Tyler — 

What  does  it  mean  ? 

What  does  it  mean  ? 

This  smell  of  smoke  may  indicate 
That  w’ll  be  burned.  Oh,  awful  fate  I 
That  we'll  be  burned, 

Oh-h-h-h-h,  awful  fate. 

Mr.  Tyler— 

Behold  the  smell  grows  stronger  yet. 

The  house  is  burning.  I'd  regret 
To  perish  in  the  curling  flames. 

Oh,  horror!  Oh,  horror  1  Oh,  horror  1 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tyler  (duet) — 

Oh,  sad  is  our  lot,  sad  is  our  lot. 

Sad  is  our  lot,  sad  is  our  lot, 

To  perish  in  the  flames  so  hot. 

To  curl  and  writhe  and  fry  and  sizz 
Oh,  what  a  dreadful  thing  it  is 
To  think  of  such  a  thing  ! 

Mrs.  Tyler— We  must  escape  ! 

Mr.  Tyler — Yes,  yes,  we  must  escape. 

Mrs.  Tyler — We  have  no  time  to  lose. 

Mr.  Tyler — Ah,  bitter  truth  !  Ah,  bitter  truth  !  We  have  no  time  to  lose. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tyler  (duet) — 

Oh,  sad  is  our  lot,  sad  is  our  lot. 

Sad  is  our  lot,  sad  is  our  lot. 

To  perish  in  the  flames  so  hot ; 

Sad  is  our  lot. 

Mr.  Tyler — Hark  1  What  is  that  ? 

Mrs.  Tyler— Hark,  hark  !  What  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Tyler — It  is  the  alarm  of  fire. 

Mrs.  Tyler — Ah,  yes  ;  ah,  yes  ;  it  is  the  dread  alarm. 

Mr.  Tyler — 

The  dread  alarm 
Strikes  on  the  ear 
And  chills  me  with 
An  awful  fear. 

The  house  will  burn  ; 

Oh,  can  it  be 
That  I  must  die 
In  misery  ? 

That  I  must  die 
In  misery. 

That  I  must  die 
In  misery. 

The  house  will  burn  ; 

Oh,  can  it  be 
That  I  must  die 
In  misery  ? 

Mrs.  Tyler — Come,  let  us  fly. 

Mr.  Tyler — 'Tis  well,  ' tis  well ;  we’ll  fly  at  once. 

(Enter  all  the  other  residents  of  the  fifth  floor  of  the  apartment  building.  They 
range  themselves  in  a  semicircle  behind  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tyler.) 

Mr.  Tyler — 

Kind  friends,  I  have  some  news  to  tell. 

This  house  is  burning,  it  is  well 
That  we  should  haste  ourselves  away, 

And  save  our  lives  without  delay. 

Oh,  let  us  not  remain  too  long, 

Remain  too  long,  too  long,  too  long. 

Oh,  let  us  not  remain  too  long. 

Women  of  the  chorus — 

What  is  this  he  tells  us  ? 

It  must  be  so, 

The  building  is  on  fire 
And  we  must  go. 

Men  of  the  chorus — 

What  is  this  he  tells  us  ? 

It  must  be  so. 

The  building  is  on  fire 
And  we  must  go. 

Grand  chorus— 

Oh,  hasten,  oh,  hasten,  oh,  hasten  away. 

Our  terror  we  would  not  conceal. 

And  language  fails  to  express  the  alarm 
That  in  our  hearts  we  feel. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tyler— 

Ah-h-h,  language  cannot  express  the  fear 
That  in  their  hearts  they  feel. 

(Enter  the  janitor.) 

Janitor — Hold,  I  am  here  ! 

Mr.  Tyler — Ah,  it  is  the  janitor. 

Mrs.  Tyler — 

Can  I  believe  my  senses. 

Or  am  I  going  mad  ? 

It  is  the  janitoro. 

It  is,  indeed,  the  janitoro. 

Janitor— Such  news  I  have  to  tell. 

Mr.  Tyler— 

Ah,  I  might  have  known, 

He  has  such  news  to  tell. 

Mrs.  Tyler — Speak,  and  break  the  awful  suspense. 

Mr.  Tyler — Yes,  speak. 

Janitor — 

I  come  to  inform  you 
That  you  must  quickly  fly  ; 

The  fearful  blaze  is  spreading; 

To  tarry  is  to  die. 

The  floors  underneath  you 
Are  completely  burned  away  ; 

They  cannot  save  the  building  — 

So  now  escape,  I  pray. 

The  flames  are  roaring  loudly — 

Oh,  what  a  fearful  sound  ! 

You  can  hear  the  people  shrieking 
As  they  leap  and  strike  the  ground. 

Oh,  horror  overtakes  me. 

And  I  merely  pause  to  say 
That  the  building’s  doomed  for  certain — 

So  haste,  oh,  haste  away. 

Mrs.  Tyler — 

Oh,  awful  message  ! 

How  it  chills  my  heart; 

Yet  we  will  sing 
A  few  more  arias 
Before  we  start. 

Mr.  Tyler — 

Yes,  yes!  A  few  more  arias 
And  then  away. 

Grand  chorus — 

Oh,  hasten,  oh,  hasten,  oh,  hasten  away  ! 

Our  terror  we  cannot  conceal. 

And  language  fails  to  express  the  alarm 
That  in  our  hearts  we  feel. 

Mrs.  Tyler — 

Now,  ere  I  retreat. 

Lest  death  overtakes  me. 

I'll  speak  of  the  fear 

Which  convulses  and  shakes  me. 

I  sicken  to  think  what  may  befall 
Oh,  horror,  horror,  horror. 

Mr.  Tyler — 

The  woman  speaks  the  truth. 

And  there  can  be  no  doubt 
That  we  will  perish  soon 
Unless  we  all  clear  out. 

Grand  chorus — 

Oh,  hasten,  oh,  hasten,  oh,  hasten  away  ! 

Our  terror  we  cannot  conceal, 

And  language  fails  to  express  the  alarm 
That  in  our  hearts  we  feel. 

This  was  as  far  as  Mr.  Tyler  could  go.  He  didn’t  want  to  make 
his  principals  actually  “  hasten  away,”  as  that  would  have  been  a 
violation  of  opera  tradition. 

His  theory  is  that  they  remained  and  were  burned. 


A  Friendly  Bar  Examination. — A  Georgia  correspondent  sends 
us  this  account  of  a  young  man’s  oral  examination  for  the  bar  by  a 
local  committee  before  an  old  judge,  who  was  also  an  old  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  the  candidate  :  Being  asked,  “  What  is  arson  ?”  he  scratched 
his  head  and  finally  said,  “  I  believe  that’s  pizon,  ain’t  it  ?” 

On  this  the  old  judge,  to  help  him  out,  says,  “  Tut,  tut,  Jim.  Sup¬ 
pose  I  were  to  set  fire  to  your  house  and  burn  it  down,  what  would 
that  be  ?  ” 

With  quick  and  emphatic  reply,  Jim  says,  “  I  think  it  would  be  a 
dad  dratted  mean  trick.” 

But  although  this  answer  was  not  technically  accurate,  Jim  was  in 
the  hands  of  his  friends  and  was  honorably  admitted. — Case  and 
Comment. 


NEW  YORK  UNDERWRITERS  AGENCY 

(FIRE) 

ESTABLISHED  1864. 

Local  Agents  in  al1  Prominent  Localities  in  the 
United  States. 

Office:  100  William  Street,  New  York. 

A.  &  J.  H.  STODDART,  General  Agents. 
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OF-  NEW  YORK. 


EdWARdW.  S  COT  T.Fk  ESI  DENT. 

T VW.YkjoV  C  OVKPANY  VCTR  RoVACY  Y\ouDVRS  WD  LgV.UTS. 

Succes  stIil  Agents. and  Gentle  me  n  Seekimc^  Rcmonebative  Business  Connections, 
may  Apply  to  the  Head  Qftice.or  »mv  or  The  Society’s  General  Agent®. 


HOME  LIFE 

Insurance  Company 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

(ORGANIZED  I860.) 

IS  THE  ONLY  COMPANY  ISSUING 

The  “  DIVIDEND  ENDOWMENT”  Policy, 

which  is  conceded  to  be  the  most  desirable 
because  of  its 

LOW  COST  and  GUARANTEED  BENEFITS. 

Geo.  E.  Ide,  Pres.  W.  M.  St.  John.  Vice-Pres. 
Ellis  W.  Gladwin,  Sec'y. 

Wm,  A.  Marshall,  Actuary. 

F.  W.  Chapin, 

Medioal  Director. 


MUTUAL  FIRE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

(A  STOCK  CORPORATION.) 

STATEMENT,  JULY  1st,  1897. 


ASSETS. 

Capital  paid  up  in  cash .  $225,000  00 

Reserve  for  Reinsurance. .  299,397  01 

,l  “  Losses  .  70,596  34 

‘‘  “  all  other  Liabilities .  5,967  41 

Net  Surplus .  174,075  48 

Total  Assets . $775,036  24 

Losses  paid  since  organization,  over . $6,500,000  00 


R.  A.  LOEWENTHAL,  President, 

WM.  A.  FRANCIS,  Secretary. 
H.  W.  EADIE,  Assistant  Secretary. 


THE  UNITED  STATES 

Fidelity  and  Guaranty  Company, 

Home  Office  : 

S.  W.  COR.  GERMAN  &  CALVERT  STS., 


“The  Leading  Fire  Insurance  Company  of  America,” 


INCORPORATED  1819.  CHARTER  PERPETUAL.. 

Cash  Capital,  -------  $  4,000,000  09 

Cash  Assets,  -  -  - . 11,431,184  21 

Total  Liabilities,  -------  3,581,196  16 

Net  Surplus,  --------  3,849,988  50 

Losses  paid  in  78  years, . 79,198,979  38 

WM.  B.  CLARK,  President. 

W.  H.  KING,  Secretary.  E.  O.  WEEKS,  Vice-Prest. 

A.  C.  ADAMS,  HENRY  E.  REES,  Assistant  Secretaries. 


Western  Branch,  f  Keeler  &  Gallagher, 

4 1 3  Vine  St.,  Cincinnati,  O.  [  General  Agents. 

Northwestern  Branch,  (  Wm.  H.  Wyman,  Gen’l  Agent. 

Omaha,  Neb.  (  W.  P.  Harford,  Asst.  Gen’l  Agent. 
Pacific  Branch,  J  Boardman  and  Spencer,  General 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  |  Agents. 

Inland  Marine  (  Chicago,  Ills.,  145  La  Salle  Street 

Department.  j  New  York,  52  William  Street. 


BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Capital,  -  -  -  $500,000.00 

Stockholders’  Liability,  -  -  500,000.00 

Total  Resources,  $1,000,000.00 


Hon.  FRANK  BROWN,  President, 

Governor  of  Maryland  from  1892  to  1896. 

JOHN  R.  BLAND,  First  Vice-Prest.  and  Gen’l  Manager, 
Secretary  Merchants’  and  Manufacturers’  Association  from  1880  to  1896. 
J.  KEMP  BARTLETT,  Jr.,  Second  Vice-President. 
ALEXANDER  PAYSON  KNAPP,  Secretary. 

TOWNSEND  SCOTT,  Treasurer, 

Hon.  ISIDOR  RAYNER,  General  Counsel. 


Deposited  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  State  of  Maryland  for  the  Security  of 
all  Bondholders,  $200,000.00. 


BECOMES  SURETY  on  Bonds  of  Officers  and  Employees  of  Banks 
Mercantile  Houses,  Railroad,  Express  and  Telegraph  Companies,  Officials 
of  States,  Cities  and  Counties,  and  for  contractors.  Also  on  Bonds  of  Ex¬ 
ecutors,  Administrators,  Guardians,  Trustees,  Receivers,  Assignees,  Com¬ 
mittees,  and  in  Replevin,  Attachment  and  Injunction  cases,  and  all 
undertakings  in  Judicial  Proceedings. 


Active  and  successful  Agents  in  all  cities  of  the. United  States 
wishing  to  represent  this  Company,  may  communicate  with  the  General 
Manager, 


“A  self-made  man  must  have  a  poor  opinion  of  a  job  if  he  neg¬ 
lects  or  refuses  to  insure  it." — Phelps. 


The  National  Life 
Insurance  Company, 

MONTPELIER,  VERMONT. 

Over  Thirteen  Millions  Assets. 


“Its  contracts  are  direct,  clear  and  complete.”  All  values  endorsed 
are  absolute  guarantees  ;  nothing  estimated. 


CHARLES  DEWEY,  President.  J.  A.  DeBOER,  Secretary. 


M.  H.  GOODRICH, 

General  Agent,  Maryland  and  District  of  Columbia, 
Rooms  308,  310,  312  Merchants  National  Bank  Building, 

COR.  SOUTH  AND  WATER  STS.  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

TELEPHONE 
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Notices. 

THE 

Union  Central  Life  Insurance  Company, 

CINCINNATI,  O. 


Assets,  January  i,  1896 . .  .  $14,555,283  63 

Surplus . 51.870,262  12 


NO  FLUCTUATING  SECURITIES— LARGEST  RATE  OF 
INTEREST-LOWEST  DEATH  RATE. 

Endowments  at  Life  Rates  and  Twenty  Payment  Guaranty 
Policies  Specialties. 

Large  and  increasing  Dividends  to  Policyholders.  Desirable 
Contracts  and  Good  Territory  open  for  Live  Agents. 

Address  JOHN  M.  PATTISON,  President. 


BALTIMORE  UNDERWRITER, 

SEMI-MONTHLY  EDITION. 
Thirty-third  Year  of  Publication. 

Published  on  the  5th  and  20th  of  the  month,  at  No.  6  South  Street, 

Baltimore,  Md. 

CHAS.  C.  BOMBAUGH,  Editor.  JAMES  H.  McCLELLAN,  Business  Manager. 
POST  OFFICE  BOX  41. 

Subscription  per  annum  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  $3.00 ;  in 
Great  Britain,  14  s.  Advertising  Rates  on  Application. 


BALTIMORE,  NOVEMBER  20,  1897. 


AGENTS  WANTED. 

RENEWABLE  TERM  INSURANCE. 

Issued  by  a  regular  Life  Company  with  large  assets  and  surplus. 

Policies  Participate  in  profits,  are  Non-forfeitable,  are  Renew¬ 
able  at  end  of  term  Without  re-examination,  while  the  rates  are  as 
low  as  the  Co-operative  Societies. 

Losses  paid  at  once. 

Liberal  agency  contracts  made  with  active  men.  Apply  by  letter 
to  P.  O.  Box  3005,  New  York  City. 


Statistics  show  that  over  six  policyholders  lapse  to  one  that 
dies.  Every  good  Lite  Insurance  Company  pays  its  death  losses 
promptly,  but  there  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  settlements  (if  any) 
made  by  the  different  companies,  for  lapsed  or  surrendered  policies. 

Don’t  you  see  how  important  it  is  for  you  that  the  full  surrender 
value  privileges,  both  in  cash  and  in  “  paid-up  ”  insurance,  should 
be  plainly  stated  beforehand  ? 

This  is  one  of  the  important  features  of  the  famous  non-forfeiture 
laws  of  Massachusetts.  There  are  other  features  just  as  important. 

Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company, 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

JOHN  A.  HALL,  President.  H.  M.  PHILLIPS,  Secretary. 

BALTIMORE  BRANCH  OFFICE, 

No.  4  South  Street. 

FRANCIS  S.  BIGGS,  Manager. 

Gentlemen  of  integrity  and  clean  records  are  invited  to  apply  for  an  agency. 


SURETY  BONDS  OF  EVERY  CLASS. 


AMERICAN  BONDING 

- AND - 

trust  company. 

RESOURCES  OVER  ONE  MILLION  DOLLARS. 

Approved  by  the  Courts  and  Insurance 
Departments  of  the  Several  States  as  Sole 
Surety  on  Bonds  of 

Executors,  Administrators,  Guardians, 
Trustees,  Receivers.  Assignees, 
Committees,  and  in  all  cases  in  which 


Bond  is  required. 

Accepted  as  Sole  Surety  by  the  United  States  Government  on 
Bonds  of  every  description,  and  on  Bonds  in  all  Undertakings  and 
Suits  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  in  the  Federal  Courts  thvouo-h- 
out  the  Union. 


Issues  Surety  Bonds  for  all  Classes  of  State,  County, 
Town  and  City  Officials. 

Also  for  Officers  and  Employees  of  Banks.  Bankers,  Corporations, 
Manufacturers,  Merchants,  Societies,  Lodges,  Etc.,  Etc. 

GUARANTEES  THE  FULFILMENT  OF  CONTRACTS. 

AGENTS  EVERYWHERE. 

Home  Office,  Equitable  Building,  Baltimore. 


Several  months  ago  Instructions  were  sent  by  the 
Department  of  State  to  consular  agents  in  France  and  Ger¬ 
many  to  report  on  the  manufacture  of  calcium  carbide  and 
acetylene  gas.  Replies  have  been  received  from  Consular 
Clerk  Day  of  Berlin,  and  Consul  General  Mason,  Frankfort, 
which  are  published  in  the  November  number  of  the  Con¬ 
sular  Reports.  Mr.  Day  says  that  the  popular  idea  that 
calcium  carbide  is  a  discovery  of  very  recent  times  is  incor¬ 
rect.  Although  it  did  not  come  into  commercial  promi¬ 
nence  until  1894,  it  was  described  by  Wohler  in  the  Annalen 
dcr  Chemie  und  Pharmacie  in  1862.  After  describing  the 
processes  of  manufacture,  Mr.  Day  reviews  the  dangers  of 
the  explosive  properties  of  acetylene,  occasioned  by  wrongly 
proportioned  atmospheric  admixture,  insufficient  water  pres¬ 
sure  on  the  gas,  contact  with  copper,  etc.,  conditions  which 
are  well  known,  but  which  cannot  be  too  often  repeated. 
He  also  notices,  what  is  not  so  well  known,  a  disagreeable 
explosiveness  when  the  match  is  applied  to  the  burner  after 
mixing  oxygen  enough  to  insure  complete  combustion. 
Without  such  mixture,  this  illuminant,  brilliant  as  it  is, 
emits  a  fine  soot,  showing  that  combustion  is  incomplete. 
As  to  the  poisonous  qualities,  Mr.  Day  thinks  they  are  exag¬ 
gerated  ;  we  believe,  however,  that  its  asphyxiating  power 
is  well  established. 

Mr.  Mason  thinks  that  after  encountering  more  or  less 
active  opposition  from  parties  interested  in  coal  gas  and 
electrical  lighting,  the  gas  produced  from  carbide  of  calcium 
is  now  accepted  by  scientists  as  technically  feasible,  and 
under  properly  regulated  conditions  safe  and  economically 
advantageous.  The  proper  regulation  of  this  illuminant  is 
the  question  with  which  the  underwriter  is  still  concerned. 
After  adverting  to  the  precautions  which  ought  to  make  its 
use  at  least  as  safe  as  petroleum  lamps,  high-tension  elec¬ 
trical  conductors,  steam  boilers,  or  liquid  carbonic  acid  gas, 
Mr.  Mason  says : 

“  From  the  reports  presented  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Chemical 
Industrial  Association,  at  Berlin,  it  would  appear  that  most  of  the 
danger  attaching  to  acetylene  belongs  to  its  liquid  form.  Mingled 
with  atmospheric  air,  pure  acetylene  is  less  poisonous  than  coal  gas. 
But  in  the  present  stage  of  carbide  manufacture,  it  often  contains 
impurities  which,  in  contact  with  water,  develop  phosphuretted,  sul¬ 
phuretted,  and  even  arseniuretted  hydrogens,  which  are  not  only 
deleterious  when  inhaled,  but  in  contact  with  copper  produce  gas¬ 
eous  compounds  that  greatly  increase  the  danger  of  explosion  under 
pressure.  These  can,  however,  be  almost  wholly  removed  by  pass¬ 
ing  the  acetylene  gas  through  an  acid  solution  of  a  metallic  salt. 

But  the  principal  peril  is  encountered  when,  for  convenience  of 
transportation  or  other  reason,  acetylene  gas  is  condensed  into 
liquid  form.  This  may  be  done  by  a  pressure  of  68  atmospheres  at 
any  temperature  below  98.7°  F.,  which  is  considerably  less  than  the 
pressure  and  cold  required  to  condense  carbonic-acid  gas.  Acety¬ 
lene  so  liquefied  has  a  tendency  to  explode  into  carbon  and  hydro¬ 
gen,  with  an  intense  development  of  heat,  and  under  these  circum- 
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stances  is  unmanageable  by  any  means  that  have  yet  been  devised. 
Liquefied  acetylene  will  probably  some  time  be  as  safe  and  common 
a  material  as  liquid  carbonic  acid,  but  it  is  not  so  now,  and  until  it 
is  better  understood  and  mastered,  calcium  carbide  will  doubtless 
continue  to  be  its  safest  and  most  convenient  vehicle.” 


With  reference  to  the  decision  of  the  Attorney-General 
of  Pennsylvania  against  the  issuance  of  joint  or  co-partner¬ 
ship  policies  by  the  “  Philadelphia  Underwriters,”  reported 
on  another  page,  the  executive  officers  of  the  Fire  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  Insurance  Company  of  North  America  state 
that  Insurance  Commissioner  Lambert  has  given  permis¬ 
sion  to  conduct  such  business  as  heretofore  until  a  con¬ 
ference  can  be  held  between  the  Attorney-General,  the 
Insurance  Commissioner  and  representatives  of  companies, 
and  the  policy  can  be  re-arranged  in  a  manner  calculated  to 
satisfy  all  parties,  and  be  in  conformity  to  law.  This  line 
of  business  has  been  conducted  for  two  years  without  pro¬ 
test  or  complaint,  and  the  action  of  the  authorities  at  Har¬ 
risburg  was  a  surprise.  President  Platt  says: 

“Prior  to  forming  the  Philadelphia  Underwriters,  we  first  ob¬ 
tained  a  ruling  on  this  question  from  the  Insurance  Department  of 
the  State,  and  I  quote  from  it  as  follows,  under  date  of  July  3, 
1895: 

‘Replying  to  yours,  permit  me  to  say  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
insurance  laws  of  this  State  to  prevent  your  company  and  the  Fire 
Association  of  Philadelphia  from  issuing  a  joint  policy  under  the 
name  of  the  Philadelphia  Underwriters.  Signed,  Samuel  W.  McCul¬ 
loch,  Deputy  Insurance  Commissioner.’” 


The  November  number  of  a  Milwaukee  monthly,  Masonic 
Tidings,  has  a  sensible  review  of  “  The  Failure  of  Masonic 
Insurance  Associations,”  and  incidentally  of  the  failure  of 
assessmentism  as  heretofore  conducted.  To  the  American 
associations  thus  referred  to  might  have  been  added  the 
similar  fate,  not  long  since,  of  a  large  masonic  assessment 
company  in  England.  It  starts  out  with  the  statement 
that  “  a  dozen  or  more  of  masonic  mutual  benefit  associa¬ 
tions,  organized  for  the  purpose  of  life  insurance,  have 
failed  during  the  past  ten  years.”  The  writer,  after  careful 
study  of  the  causes  of  these  “  disastrous  results,”  recounts 
his  conclusions  at  length.  He  points  out  to  the  fraternity 
that  the  post-mortem  plan  of  collection  “  places  the  burden 
of  heavy  assessments  upon  old  age,  a  period  of  life  when 
men  are,  as  a  rule,  least  able  to  meet  heavy  payments.” 
Cheap  as  it  is  at  first,  altogether  too  cheap,  it  becomes 
too  expensive  in  later  life.  It  is  a  system  which  carries 
with  it  an  increasing  cost  from  year  to  year.  The  remedy, 
he  frankly  admits,  is  to  be  found  in  “  a  system  of  level 
premiums.”  He  shows  that  he  has  been  studying  the 
mortality  table  and  the  multiplication  table  to  considerable 
advantage,  and  if  the  brethren  who  read  the  Masonic 
Tidings  will  attentively  follow  his  clear  explanations  and 
his  unavoidable  conclusions,  they  will  escape  the  delusions 
and  the  disappointments  with  which  the  history  of  hat-pass¬ 
ing  is  overloaded. 


The  editor  of  “  Whittlings  ”  of  the  New  Hampshire  Fire 
Insurance  Company  gives  us  a  new  version  of  Wordsworth’s 
“the  child  is  father  of  the  man.”  He  says: 

Have  some  of  the  foreign  companies  recently  organizing  American 
prototypes  overlooked  the  old  couplet : 

“  Change  the  name  and  not  the  letter, 

Change  for  worse  and  not  for  better  ?  " 

Organizing  prototypes  ?  How  can  the  copy,  the  like¬ 
ness,  the  imitation,  be  the  prototype,  the  original,  the 
model?  Well  may  we  ask  with  Boyle  Roche,  what  has 
posterity  ever  done  for  us  ? 


SUBMISSION  vs.  RESISTANCE. 

The  Milwaukee  Mechanics  Insurance  Company  was 
examined  by  the  Wisconsin  and  Illinois  Insurance  Depart¬ 
ments  during  the  month  of  August.  The  examination  com¬ 
menced  on  the  4th  of  August  and  terminated  on  the  4th  of 
September.  Eight  official  examiners  were  engaged  in  the 
work,  and  among  the  results  of  their  careful  investigation 
there  was  shown  a  surplus  over  all  liabilities  of  $1  309,303. 
Notwithstanding  this  evidence  of  strength  and  solvency, 
McNall,  on  some  trivial  pretexts,  sent  out  his  Kansas  road 
agents  to  blackmail  the  company  out  of  $600  for  a  farcical 
pretense  of  an  examination,  the  performance  lasting  less 
than  three  days.  Commissioner  Fricke  characterized  this 
nasty  business  in  befitting  terms,  and  McNall  in  reply 
charged  Dr.  Fricke  with  “whitewashing”  the  company,  a 
transparent  confession  of  the  weakness  of  the  striker’s 
position. 

The  question  which  puzzles  us  is  why  did  the  executive 
officers  of  this  company — a  company  so  strong  that  it  has 
nothing  to  fear,  as  the  Wisconsin  and  Illinois  examinations 
proved — submit  to  such  extortion  ?  Why  did  they  not 
imitate  the  courageous  example  of  President  Batterson  of 
the  Travelers,  and  President  Scott  of  the  Provident  Savings, 
and  show  the  stand-and- deliver  outlaws  the  door  of  exit? 
Encouraged  by  success,  McNall’s  emissaries  tried  a  similar 
game  with  the  Traders  of  Chicago,  and  the  National  Fire  of 
Hartford.  No  one,  to  our  knowledge,  has  ever  accused 
Secretary  Smith  of  the  former,  and  President  Nichols  of 
the  latter,  of  cowardice,  yet  they  both  held  up  their  hands 
as  tamely  and  submissively  as  men  in  a  car  when  confronted 
by  the  pistols  of  train  robbers.  Then  the  strikers  invaded 
the  offices  of  half  a  dozen  of  the  Philadelphia  fire  insurance 
companies,  all  of  which  are  among  the  soundest  and  solidest 
financial  institutions  on  earth,  and  executive  officers  who 
have  no  skeletons  in  their  closets  paid  the  rascals  for  repe¬ 
tition  of  the  farce  of  sitting  two  or  three  hours  in  their 
offices  with  no  pretence  of  formal  scrutiny  of  their  affairs. 
Was  it  regarded  simply  as  the  cheapest  way  to  get  rid  of  an 
intolerable  nuisance?  Was  the  principle  involved  cast  to 
the  winds  to  save  trouble  or  annoyance?  The  bully  of  the 
Kansas  Insurance  Department  cannot  in  any  way  whatever 
hurt  such  institutions  or  cast  a  shadow  of  blemish  upon 
their  good  name,  their  honorable  history,  and  their  unques¬ 
tioned  financial  strength.  The  life  companies  which  he 
ordered  out  of  Kansas,  refusing  them  a  license,  continue  to 
transact  their  business,  under  the  protection  of  the  United 
States  Courts,  and  pay  no  attention  to  his  unwarrantable 
mandates. 

So  far  as  McNall’s  insane  ambition  for  notoriety  goes,  so 
far  as  he  proves  to  be  a  curse  to  State  supervision,  the  com¬ 
panies  can  smile  at  his  antics,  but  when  it  comes  to  increas¬ 
ing  his  perquisites  in  the  manner  referred  to,  the  case  as¬ 
sumes  a  different  aspect.  Surrender  to  his  demands  by 
strong  companies  stimulates  him  to  “strike”  mercilessly 
companies  of  less  breadth  and  vigor.  It  is  a  lasting  pity 
that  the  executives  who  paid  him  to  get  rid  of  him  did  not 
array  themselves  against  him  with  a  degree  of  resistance 
which  would  have  abridged  his  capacity  for  mischief. 


The  Bay  State  Beneficiary  and  receivership  have  joined 
hands.  Who  killed  Cock  Robin  this  time  ?  Not  misman¬ 
agement,  not  self-enrichment,  not  misappropriation  of  the 
mortuary  funds.  Oh,  no,  it  must  have  been  the  bloated 
monopolistic  level  premium  companies  who  have  nothing  to 
do  but  to  neglect  their  own  business  and  spend  their  time 
in  abusing  assessmentism. 


November  20,  1807.] 
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INSURANCE  AGAINST  UNEMPLOYMENT. 

In  the  current  number  of  the  Political  Science  Quarterly , 
Mr.  William  F.  Willoughby,  of  the  Department  of  Labor, 
Washington,  contributes  an  interesting  essay  on  Insurance 
against  Unemployment.  The  purpose  of  workingmen’s 
insurance,  he  says,  is  to  make  provision  for  the  assistance  of 
workingmen  when,  through  any  incapacity,  they  are  unable 
to  earn  their  usual  wages.  A  workingman  may  be  unable 
to  work  as  the  result  of  any  of  four  contingencies — accident, 
sickness,  old  age  or  invalidity,  or  inability  to  obtain  employ¬ 
ment,  and  a  complete  system  of  assistance  must  necessarily 
cover  all  four  of  these  cases.  It  is  admitted  that  insurance 
of  some  kind,  mutual  or  state  aided,  voluntary  or  compul¬ 
sory,  offers  the  best  means  of  providing  for  the  first  three 
contingencies — that  is,  for  those  involving  physical  dis¬ 
ability.  Within  recent  years  the  desirability  of  extending 
the  field  of  insurance  to  the  fourth  contingency,  where 
inability  to  earn  wages  is  the  result  of  involuntary  idleness, 
has  been  strongly  urged,  and  the  purpose  of  Mr.  Wil¬ 
loughby’s  paper  is  to  consider  to  what  extent  a  system  of 
insurance  can  be  profitably  employed  in  this  last  case. 

By  way  of  illustration,  he  deals  chiefly  with  the  Swiss 
organizations.  A  careful  examination  of  the  experiments 
that  have  been  made  in  Switzerland  convinces  him  that 
insurance  principles  are  ill  suited  for  the  solution  of  the 
problem.  Insurance,  he  very  properly  remarks,  presup¬ 
poses  that  the  risk  involved  shall  possess  two  characteristics  : 
it  must  be  well  defined  and  it  must  be  the  consequence  of  a 
chance  that  can  be  estimated  with  some  degree  of  certainty. 
The  risk  of  unemployment  conforms  to  neither  of  these 
conditions.  It  is  not  well  defined  since  there  is  no  fixed 
criterion  as  to  what  work  the  unemployed  should  be 
required  to  accept.  It  does  not  depend  upon  calculable 
chance  because  the  personal  element  involved  in  seeking 
and  retaining  work,  to  say  nothing  of  the  uncertainty  of  the 
employers’  action,  enters  so  largely.  Though  lack  of 
employment  is  often  unavoidable  on  the  part  of  the  work¬ 
ingman,  the  latter’s  will  and  energy  play  such  an  important 
part  in  the  matter  that  any  attempt  to  distinguish  unavoid¬ 
able  idleness  is  futile.  Insurance  concerns  itself  with  a  risk 
that  can  be  calculated  and  provided  for  in  advance  ;  but 
this  cannot  be  done  in  regard  to  lack  of  employment. 

So  far  as  the  question  of  organized  provision  or  relief 
applies  to  the  United  States,  Mr.  Willoughby  finds  manifest 
advantages  in  the  labor  unions,  the  work  of  which  is  not 
charity,  but  the  highest  order  of  mutual  aid.  These  unions, 
as  he  says,  are  in  a  peculiarly  favorable  position  to  assist 
their  members  in  obtaining  work,  and  are  able  to  guard 
themselves  against  imposition.  Unemployment,  as  already 
noted,  is  not  a  condition  beyond  the  control  of  individuals, 
and  does  not  happen  with  a  regularity  that  can  be  calcu¬ 
lated.  Insurance  proper  affords  little  room  for  discretion 
in  granting  relief,  while  each  case  of  unemployment  should 
be  considered  upon  its  particular  merits.  With  this  view 
he  concludes  that  in  this  country,  at  least,  provision  against 
lack  of  employment  can  best  be  made  for  the  established 
trades  by  the  men  themselves  through  their  organizations, 
and  that  this  provision  cannot  be  made  according  to  hard 
and  fast  insurance  principles,  but  must  allow  for  a  certain 
elasticity  or  discretion  in  the  granting  of  relief,  according  to 
the  circumstances  of  each  case  and  the  amount  of  funds 
available  for  this  purpose. 

We  are  somewhat  surprised  to  learn  from  Mr.  Willoughby 
that  the  literature  of  insurance  against  unemployment  is 
already  extensive.  He  quotes  freely  from  the  report  of  the 
French  Office  du  Travail ,  Documents  sur  la  question  du 
Chomage ,  and  Rostand’s  paper,  De  I'assurance  contre  le 


Chomage  involontaire  (Milan  International  Congress,  1894), 
but  the  Circulaires  of  the  Musee  Social  give  the  most  com¬ 
plete  bibliography  of  the  question. 


The  outcome  of  an  examination  of  that  sham  known  as 
the  National  Life  Association  of  Hartford,  by  the  Insurance 
Commissioner  of  Connecticut,  has  been  widely  published. 
The  facts  developed  by  Mr.  Wolfe,  the  examiner,  show, 
among  the  transgressions  of  mismanagement,  that  the  presi¬ 
dent,  D.  S.  Fletcher,  carried  upon  the  books  several  mil¬ 
lions  of  insurance  upon  which  no  premiums  had  been  paid, 
and  charged  off  this  fictitious  display  just  before  the  recent 
examination.  They  show  suppression  of  death  claims  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  and,  in  the  settlement  of  other  death 
claims,  scandalous  attempts  to  wheedle  beneficiaries  into 
acceptance  of  reductions  from  face  value.  They  show  also 
reports  of  payments  of  death  claims,  when,  in  fact,  they 
were  not  paid,  and  in  some  cases  the  money  alleged  to  have 
been  paid  to  beneficiaries  was  paid  to  other  parties.  Such 
false  entries,  it  appears,  deceived  the  directors,  as  well  as 
the  public,  and  their  detection  led  to  decisive  action  on  the 
part  of  the  directors.  Fletcher  and  his  pliant  secretary, 
Braman,  were  summarily  removed  from  office,  but  up  to 
date  they  have  not  been  prosecuted,  although  the  law 
makes  such  misrepresentation  a  penal  offence. 

We  do  not  see  in  the  false  entries  that  have  been  unveiled 
any  worse  offence  than  Fletcher’s  boundless  falsehoods  in 
advertising.  For  years  he  published  in  newspaper  adver¬ 
tisements  bogus  assets  amounting  to  four  or  five  millions  of 
dollars,  while  the  actual  assets  summed  up  to  two  or  three 
hundred  thousand.  The  difference  consisted  in  uncollected 
and  deferred  premiums  and  premium  liens  on  policies.  In 
the  annual  report  of  the  Insurance  Department  of  Connec¬ 
ticut  this  moonshine  is  classed  under  the  head  of  liabilities 
as  “  contingent  assets in  the  public  prints  the  phantom 
passed  muster  as  an  accumulated  fund.  We  have  always 
despised  such  pretensions,  and  we  never  could  understand 
how  self-respecting  insurance  journals  could  tolerate  Fletch¬ 
er’s  brazenness,  and  refrain  from  exposure  of  his  methods. 
The  Weekly  Underwriter  well  says  : 

“All  the  damage  that  can  possibly  be  done  to  the  Association  is 
being  done,  but  no  attempt  is  made  to  punish  any  one.  Reorganiza¬ 
tion  schemes  without  number  have  been  proposed  and  have  fallen 
through.  The  Association  is  drifting  on  the  rocks,  and  the  Com. 
missioner  leaves  the  policyholders  to  guess  at  the  actual  condition 
of  affairs,  and  withholds  his  report  in  the  interests  of  ‘harmony.’  If 
there  was  anything  worth  saving  in  this  wind-bag,  the  course  of  the 
Insurance  Commissioner  has  been  well  calculated  to  make  the  effort 
to  save  it  futile.” 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Stephen  Ball,  secretary  of  the  Hartford 
Life,  has  been  selected  as  the  chief  executive  and  reorgan¬ 
izer.  If,  under  such  adverse  circumstances,  reorganization 
is  possible,  Mr.  Ball’s  success  heretofore  furnishes  sufficient 
guarantee  of  his  capability  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos  and 
to  supplant  questionable  practices  with  honest  adminis¬ 
tration. 


At  the  last  national  convention  of  insurance  commis¬ 
sioners,  Dr.  Fricke,  of  Wisconsin,  dissatisfied  with  the 
dreary  emptiness  of  the  proceedings,  determined  to  impart 
to  next  year’s  meeting  in  Milwaukee  a  more  interesting 
character,  and  has  accordingly  prepared  a  three  days’  pro¬ 
gramme  embodying  two  dozen  papers  on  topics  of  prime 
importance  by  conspicuous  leaders  of  the  insurance  interest 
in  this  country.  But  has  he  really  secured  a  promise  from 
the  gentlemen  named  ?  We  can  “  call  spirits  from  the  vasty 
deep,  but  will  they  come?” 
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THE  MUTUAL  LIFE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

READJUSTMENT  OF  PEEMIUM  RATES. 

President  McCurdy  has  sent  the  following  notice  to  the  company’s 
agents  : 

President’s  Office,  November  8 tk,  1897. 

This  Company  has  adopted  with  other  prominent  life  insurance  companies  new  and 
uniform  tables  of  premium  rates,  based  on  the  American  Table  of  Mortality  at  3%  per 
cent  interest,  which  will  go  into  effect  on  January  1, 1898.  It  is  intended  that  reserves 
on  policies  issued  at  the  new  rates  shall  be  computed  upon  the  same  basis. 

The  change  of  rates  announced  in  the  foregoing  notice  to  the  com¬ 
pany’s  agents  is  one  of  so  great  importance  as  to  justify  a  brief  ex¬ 
planation  concerning  the  causes  which  have  induced  this  uniform 
action  on  the  part  of  several  of  the  leading  American  life  insurance 
companies. 

A  continued  depression  in  the  rates  of  interest  obtainable  upon 
the  best  forms  of  investments,  which  began  about  ten  years  ago,  has 
become  more  marked  within  the  past  year  or  two  so  as  to  create  a 
doubt  whether  the  average  rates  of  interest  safely  obtainable  may 
not  at  some  time  in  the  future  fall  below  the  four  per  cent  which  has 
from  the  beginning  been  established  as  the  foundation  for  all  life 
insurance  calculations  in  this  country. 

There  is  no  reason  to  apprehend  that  for  a  long  period  to  come 
there  will  be  any  marked  reduction  in  the  average  rates  obtainable 
on  the  funds  now  invested  in  the  best  interest-bearing  securities  or 
that  there  will  be  any  future  necessity  to  strengthen  the  basis  of  re¬ 
serves  on  existing  business.  These  are  safely  provided  for  and  the 
present  change  has  been  adopted  only  with  reference  to  new  busi¬ 
ness,  which  will  on  the  average  remain  in  force  to  a  much  later  date 
than  the  company’s  existing  business. 

A  favorable  and  by  no  means  improbable  change  in  financial  con¬ 
ditions  may  be  productive  of  an  increase  in  future  rates  of  interest, 
and  in  that  case  the  dividends  of  surplus  to  the  policyholders  will 
be  correspondingly  increased.  Whether  this  proves  to  be  the  case 
or  not,  there  will  be  no  relaxation  of  effort  on  the  part  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  management  to  maintain  the  highest  possible  ratio  of  interest 
income. 

It  is  probable  that  this  conservative  action  may  also  be  adopted  by 
the  other  life  insurance  companies  of  this  country,  and  it  is  fitting 
that  the  first  step  should  be  taken  by  those  leading  American  organ¬ 
izations  which  have  hitherto  been  regarded  as  the  chief  exponents 
of  life  insurance  throughout  the  civilized  world. 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  change  of  reserve  basis  will  be  a 
slight  increase  in  the  rates  of  premium  to  be  charged  upon  endow¬ 
ment  and  limited  payment  life  policies,  and  also  upon  ordinary  life 
policies  issued  on  young  and  middle-aged  lives.  At  the  older  ages, 
from  fifty  upwards,  a  decrease  in  rate  occurs,  inasmuch  as  experience 
has  shown  that  the  present  rates  charged  at  advanced  ages  can  in 
equity  be  reduced,  and  therefore  should  be. 

It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  the  history  of  American  life  in¬ 
surance  is  contained  in  the  record  of  the  great  companies  which  are 
foremost  in  this  movement,  and  it  is  therefore  eminently  proper  that 
they  should  again  point  out  the  path  of  orderly  and  energetic  con¬ 
servatism  which  leads  in  safety  to  success. 

[The  new  and  uniform  table  of  rates  adopted  by  the  Mutual  Life 
has  also  been  decided  upon  by  the  Equitable  and  the  New  York 
Life,  and  is  under  consideration  by  other  companies  which  are  yet 
to  be  heard  from. — Ed.] 


A  dispatch  from  Brunswick,  Georgia,  says  that  Mrs.  C.  C.  Bailey 
has  discovered  that  she  is  not  a  widow,  as  she  supposed.  A  few 
weeks  ago  she  was  in  mourning  for  her  husband  and  began  proceed¬ 
ings  to  collect  $8000  insurance  on  his  life.  The  proofs  of  death 
were  made  out  and  forwarded  to  the  Equitable  and  the  New  York 
Life  Companies.  Mr.  Bailey  had  a  policy  for  $5000  in  the  Equitable 
and  one  for  $3000  in  the  New  York  Life.  The  proofs  did  not  satisfy 
the  companies.  Two  affidavits  were  attached  from  citizens  of  Bruns¬ 
wick  stating  that  they  were  out  in  a  boat  with  Bailey  ;  that  the  boat 
capsized;  they  saw  him  sink  and  rise  once.  After  he  sank  the 
second  time  they  did  not  see  him  again.  One  weak  point  in  the  case 
is  that  the  body  never  came  to  the  surface  as  far  as  could  be  discov¬ 
ered.  Watermen  said  that  if  a  man  had  been  drowned  where  the 
boat  capsized  the  body  would  certainly  be  thrown  upon  the  shore. 
Mrs.  Bailey  believed  her  husband  dead  and  despaired  of  ever  hear¬ 
ing  from  him  again.  But  the  insurance  companies  did  not  lose  hope. 
A  few  days  ago  they  received  letters  stating  that  Mr.  Bailey  was 
alive  in  Chattanooga,  and  that  the  claim  for  payment  of  the  policies 
would  be  withdrawn.  Now  the  widow  writes  that  she  has  positive 
information  that  her  husband  is  alive. 


Local  Matters. 


The  rEtna  Indemnity  Company  of  Hartford  has  complied  with  the 
laws  of  Maryland  and  has  appointed  Col.  J.  B.  Phipps  an  agent  for 
the  State. 

The  Old  Town  Fire  Insurance  Company  has  declared  a  semi¬ 
annual  dividend  of  three  per  cent,  clear  of  taxes,  payable  on  and 
after  December  1,  1897. 

The  National  Fire  Insurance  Company  of  Baltimore  has  appointed 
Messrs.  Geo.  J.  Harris  &  Co.  agents  at  Buffalo,  and  Mr,  Geo.  W. 
Sprague  agent  at  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Chas.  W.  Hatter,  president  of  the  Old  Town  Fire  Insur¬ 
ance  Company  of  Baltimore,  was  elected  to  the  Second  Branch  of 
the  City  Council  on  the  Republican  ticket  at  the  recent  election. 

The  State  Insurance  Company  of  Philadelphia,  which  for  Mary¬ 
land  is  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Alfred  Paul,  of  Wheeling,  W. 
Va.,  has  received  the  resignation  of  its  Baltimore  agents,  E.  B. 
DuVal  &  Co. 

Mr.  John  F.  Harris  has  resigned  the  agency  in  Baltimore  of  the 
Northwestern  National  Fire  Insurance  Company  of  Milwaukee,  and 
his  brother,  Mr.  C.  E.  Harris,  has  been  appointed  in  his  place.  Mr. 
John  F.  Harris  will  hereafter  devote  his  time  to  the  duties  of  the 
presidency  of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Baltimore. 

The  Pacific  Fire  Insurance  Company  of  New  York  has  appointed 
Mr.  Fred.  W.  McComas  its  agent  in  this  city,  succeeding  Mr.  W.  D. 
N.  Thomas.  Mr.  McComas  also  becomes  manager  in  this  city  of 
the  Agricultural  Fire  Insurance  Company  of  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  in 
succession  to  Mr.  W.  Bennett  Gough,  who  is  now  the  manager  in 
Philadelphia  of  the  Agricultural. 

Mr.  George  M.  Sharp,  formerly  law  editor  of  the  Underwriter, 
and  for  some  years  lecturer  on  insurance  law  at  Yale  College,  was 
elected  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Bench  of  this  city  at  the 
recent  election,  on  the  Republican  ticket.  Mr.  Sharp’s  ability  in  the 
line  of  his  profession  is  well  known,  and  his  familiarity  with  insur¬ 
ance  law  will  be  appreciated  by  all  who  are  engaged  in  the  insurance 
business. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Fire  Underwriters  of 
Baltimore,  held  on  the  8th  inst.,  measures  were  taken  to  give  the 
members  an  opportunity  to  hold  securely  what  business  they  now 
have,  as  well  as  what  they  can  get  from  the  non-board  companies. 
A  committee  of  five,  known  as  the  “Board  of  Control,”  was  ap¬ 
pointed,  and  full  authority  given  to  “relieve”  the  members  when  in 
competition  with  the  non-boarders. 

The  fire  on  the  12th,  in  buildings  No.  308-310  W.  Pratt  street, 
owned  by  W.  Wilkens  &  Co.  and  occupied  on  first  floor  of  310  as  an 
office  and  salesroom  for  sale  of  curled  hair,  and  building  No.  308  and 
upper  floors  of  310  by  Frederick  Bergner  &  Co.  for  the  manufacture 
of  picture  frames,  etc.,  results  in  a  partial  loss  to  the  companies  con¬ 
cerned.  The  insurance  on  buildings  308  and  310  was  $40,750,  and  the 
estimated  loss  is  about  I2j£  per  cent.  The  insurance  on  stock  of 
Wm.  Wilkens  &  Co.,  of  $12,500,  shows  a  loss  of  about  10  per  cent. 
The  insurance  on  stock  of  Fred.  Bergner  &  Co.  was  $60,000,  and  the 
loss  is  estimated  at  80  per  cent. 

The  Peninsula  Mutual  Relief  Association  of  Maryland  has  filed  a 
bill  in  the  Circuit  Court  No.  2  against  Mrs.  Mary  E.  McDaniel  and 
James  S.  Clogg,  assignee.  The  bill  avers  that  on  April  23,  1889, 
the  plaintiff  issued  to  Stephen  McDaniel,  of  Pocomoke  City,  Md.,  a 
certificate  of  membership,  agreeing  to  pay  a  sum  not  exceeding 
$2000,  upon  his  death  to  his  wife,  Mrs.  Mary  E.  McDaniel ;  that 
subsequent  thereto  Mrs.  McDaniel  assigned  all  her  interest  under 
the  certificate  to  Mr.  Clogg;  that  Mr.  McDaniel  died  on  November 
30,  1896,  and  a  part  of  the  fund  of  $1538.16,  due  by  the  plaintiff,  is 
claimed  by  Mrs.  McDaniel,  and  all  of  it  is  claimed  by  Mr.  Clogg. 
The  bill  prays  that  they  may  be  required  to  interplead  and  adjust 
their  differences. 


Baltimore,  Md'.,  October  30,  1897. 

Hon.  Edwin  Warfield,  President  Fidelity  and  Deposit  Company  of  Maryland. 

Dear  Sir : — Having  completed  the  annual  examination  of  your  company,  as 
required  by  Chapter  109,  Laws  of  1892,  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  say  that  I  find  your 
statements  correct,  loans  well  secured  and  investments  of  a  solid  character. 

The  growth  of  your  business,  as  shown  by  the  increase  in  assets  and  surplus, 
evinces  most  excellent  management.  ^  ours  truly, 

[Signed]  John  A.  Tompkins, 

Examiner  for  State  of  Maryland. 
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People  who  had  doubts  about  the  existence  of  a  fire  marshalship 
in  this  State  learned  with  curious  interest  last  week  that  a  deputy 
fire  marshal  named  Sharrer,  under  the  escort  of  Captain  McGregor, 
of  the  Salvage  Corps,  visited  the  scene  of  an  incendiary  fire  in 
Calvary  Colored  Baptist  Church,  corner  Park  avenue  and  Biddle 
street,  and  made  an  investigation  of  the  origin  of  the  fire.  The 
details,  such  as  the  window  by  which  entrance  was  effected,  the 
saturation  of  the  carpets  with  coal  oil,  the  opened  gas  brackets,  a 
burning  candle,  etc.,  had  already  been  published  in  the  daily  papers. 

Pastor  Braxton  said  that  he  suspected  a  former  member  of  the 
church  of  setting  fire  to  the  building,  but  he  refused  to  give  the 
name  of  the  suspected  party,  saying  he  could  do  more  toward  getting 
a  confession  from  him  than  the  machinery  of  the  fire  marshal’s  office 
could  do.  He  said  he  was  willing  to  pay  $500  for  the  arrest  of  the 
person  who  set  fire  to  the  church,  and  that  he  would  do  all  in  his 
power  to  bring  him  to  justice. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  LOCAL  SITUATION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Baltimore  Underwriter  : 

“  Watching  and  Waiting  ”  writes  an  interesting  letter;  but  if  he 
is  watching  and  waiting  for  the  Board  of  Baltimore  to  right  his 
wrongs,  he  would  be  accepted  by  any  decent  life  company  as  a  good 
subject  for  a  large  policy  could  he  give  bonds  that  he  would  live 
until  this  was  done. 

Let  us  look  matters  straight  in  the  face. 

The  Germania,  the  Northwestern  National,  the  Merchants  and 
Manufacturers,  the  Equitable  of  Baltimore,  the  Colonial,  the  Erie 
and  several  other  foreign  companies,  together  with  the  small  mutual 
mushroom  companies,  are  honestly  and  squarely  out  of  the  board 
and  are  cutting  rates. 

But  one  large  Baltimore  company  is  paying  40  per  cent  for  pre¬ 
ferred  business,  and  another  smaller  company  is  paying  60  per  cent 
for  the  same  business.  This  is  no  fairy  tale  ;  it  is  an  actual  fact, 
easily  proved. 

Now,  does  not  “  Watching  and  Waiting  ”  see  that  both  these 
classes  of  companies  are  cutting  rates — one  class  outspoken  and 
honest,  the  other — well,  we  won’t  say  what  we  think  of  their  action  ? 

But  certainly  here  is  ample  scope  for  the  “  fine  work  ”  of  the 
Baltimore  Association. 

A  new  company  comes  to  Baltimore,  perfects  its  organization, 
gets  its  solicitors  to  work  at  the  same  commission  it  pays  in  other 
large  cities.  What  happens?  As  soon  as  these  solicitors  get  to 
work  and  show  that  they  can  do  something,  they  are  offered  nearly 
double  the  commission  they  receive  to  join  a  non-board  or  one  of 
the  two  Baltimore  companies  mentioned  above. 

The  newcomer  in  his  innocence  appeals  to  the  board  for  protec¬ 
tion.  “  Watching  and  Waiting  ”  knows  well  enough  that  this  is  the 
last  thing  the  board  will  give  him. 

Meet  and  argue  about  some  minute  point  in  the  rules  that  may 
come  up  once  in  one  hundred  years?  Yes. 

Worry  a  merchant  about  the. hinge  of  an  iron  shutter  opposite  a 
blank  wall  ?  Yes. 

Hold  its  meetings  (secret)  but  open  to  the  whole  city  press  ?  Yes. 

Look  wise  and  learned  and  indignant  when  it  finds  its  loyal  mem¬ 
bers  handing  over  rate  slips  to  non-board  agents,  but  doing  nothing  ? 
Yes. 

But  afford  genuine  protection  and  enforce  its  rules  ?  Oh  dear  no! 

Amidst  the  present  confusion  the  newcomer  has  two  alternatives — 
remain  in  the  board  at  a  fair  commission  and  fill  his  books  with 
target  risks,  or  honestly  protest  by  leaving  the  board  and,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  cutting  the  rates.  The  board  will  not  or  cannot  help  him. 

Weak  men  and  weak  associations  are  notoriously  stubborn  in  their 
narrow-minded  way.  Weak  as  the  Baltimore  Board  is  in  essential 
points,  it  is  strong  on  one  point.  It  will  govern  itself  ;  it  will  not 
be  under  the  tyranny  of  the  Middle  Department,  the  Southeastern 
Tariff  Association  shall  not  interfere  in  its  management,  it  is  and 
must  be  the  only  “  pebble  ”  on  the  Patapsco  beach.  So  any  company 
can  be  a  loyal  member  of  the  Middle  Department  or  of  the  Southeastern 
Tariff  Association  and  yet  be  a  non-board  company  in  Baltimore. 

Let  petty  jealousies  cease,  the  street  tittle-tattle  and  gossip  be 
discouraged,  and  let  a  manly  attempt  be  made  to  make  the  board 
really  strong  by  itself  or  in  connection  with  some  large  association, 
and  non-board  companies  would  find  it  to  their  interest  to  enter  the 
board.  Alexis. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Baltimore  Uderwriter: 

It  is  certainly  opportune,  although  long  delayed,  to  observe  that 
attention  is  now  called  to  the  gigantic  inroads  made  by  non-board 
companies  in  capturing  the  most  profitable  risks  of  the  members  of 
the  Association  of  Fire  Underwriters.  Experience  of  the  conserva¬ 
tive  companies  of  Baltimore  which  have  built  up  a  surplus,  in  some 
instances  exceeding  their  capital,  has  been  a  safe  guide  to  the  out¬ 
side  companies  in  selecting  desirable  lines  of  insurance.  Fire 
underwriting  in  Baltimore  for  the  past  10  years  demonstrates  pre¬ 
vailing  rates  on  special  hazards,  cotton  and  other  combustible  risks, 
steamboats,  etc.,  will  not  yield  a  profit  to  companies — hence  they 
are  wisely  declined  by  the  non-board  companies.  Certainly  this  is 
commendable,  for  who  will  be  so  reckless  for  the  sake  of  a  large 
amount  of  premiums,  to  incur  75  per  cent  or  more  of  fire  loss,  and  of 
what  avail  is  knowledge  of  fire  underwriting  if  we  do  not  heed  the 
disastrous  lessons  of  the  past.  It  may  not  be  discreet  to  estimate 
under  5  years  the  certain  success  of  a  course  of  fire  underwriting, 
still  it  is  eminently  proper  to  hearken  to  what  we  have  sadly  realized. 
It  must  be  admitted  if  companies  can  pay  a  varying  commission  from 
15  to  60  per  cent,  certainly  the  latter  figure  proves  insurers  are  pay¬ 
ing  exorbitant  rates,  or  else  the  excessive  commission  will  ultimately 
ruin  companies.  In  intercourse  with  patrons,  how  can  it  be  justified 
that  they  should  thus  support  bogus  local  agents,  some  of  whom 
are  installed  under  the  smoke  of  the  chimneys  of  their  principals, 
simply  to  “  head  off  ”  the  $100  licensed  broker  who  is  restricted  to 
15  per  cent  commission. 

When  years  ago  the  subterfuge  of  additional  commission  or  com¬ 
pensation  was  allowed  to  solicitors  and  sub-agents  under  the 
addenda  of  a  rule  of  the  Association,  it  was  then  predicted  by  the 
brilliant  underwriter,  G.  B.  Coale,  Sr.,  it  would  be  the  bane  to  the 
integrity  of  the  Association.  He  did  not  then  imagine  that  there 
would  be  another  contention  arisingfrom  very  cheap  rates  of  opposing 
companies.  It  seems  the  situation  now  requires  heroic  treatment. 
Shall  we  not  as  soon  as  practicable  suspend  rates  and  abolish  all 
restrictions  as  to  commission  or  rebate  to  the  assured  ?  Chaos  of 
course  will  result,  and  perchance  the  strong  may  only  survive  the 
ordeal,  yet  the  furious  battle  might  speedily  cease,  for  fire  under¬ 
writing  must  yield  a  fair  profit;  besides  in  the  contest  justice  will 
triumph,  and  no  longer  will  the  members  of  the  Association  be 
guilty  of  invidious  discrimination  to  their  patrons  through  the  ques¬ 
tionable  medium  of  a  Relief  Committee. 

If  the  board  is  strong  for  the  battle  of  competition  with  non¬ 
boarders,  let  it  commence,  for  what  merchants  will  be  passive  in 
allowing  their  competitors  in  business  to  capture  their  most  profit¬ 
able  customers  ?  Self-protection  is  the  great  law  of  human  nature, 
and  when  the  smoke  of  the  battle  shall  have  ended,  sweet  peace 
may  be  restored  on  terms  honorable  to  the  entire  insurance  frater¬ 
nity  in  Baltimore,  and  just  to  their  patrons  on  whom  they  depend 
for  existence.  Syphax. 


In  the  suit  of  Mrs.  Rachel  Gootee,  widow  of  Kelly  Gootee, 
against  the  Supreme  Council  American  Legion  of  Honor,  in  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court,  a  verdict  for  $5170.90  was  rendered  in 
her  favor.  The  suit  was  to  recover  $5000,  the  amount  of  a  benefit 
certificate,  with  interest.  Mr.  Gootee,  who  died  on  the  17th  of  last 
January,  was  a  member  of  Patapsco  Council,  No.  382,  of  the  order. 
In  the  course  of  the  trial  two  interesting  questions  arose.  The 
certificate  holder  failed  to  pay  until  October  10,  1896,  an  assessment 
that  was  due  and  payable  August  31,  1896.  Under  the  laws  of  the 
Order  he  was  suspended  from  membership  because  of  this  failure, 
but  he  had  sixty  days  from  the  date  of  suspension  within  which  he 
could  reinstate  himself.  October  31,  1896,  he  paid  the  necessary 
amount  to  secure  his  reinstatement.  It  was  a  question  whether  he 
was  suspended  August  31  or  September  1.  The  court  ruled  that 
there  could  be  no  default  until  August  31  had  entirely  passed,  and 
that  Mr.  Gootee  was  not  suspended  until  the  first  moment  of  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  from  which  date  the  sixty  days  began  to  run.  In  comput¬ 
ing  the  time  the  day  of  suspension  was  excluded,  and,  therefore, 
October  31  was  the  sixtieth  day  and  the  policy  was  saved  by  a  day. 

The  other  question  was  as  to  the  right  of  an  officer  of  a  subordi¬ 
nate  council  to  furnish  information  as  to  the  time  when  a  payment 
might  be  made,  and  thus  bind  the  Supreme  Council.  On  October 
12,  1896,  Mr.  Gootee  sent  to  L.  Jeff.  Milbourne,  collector  of  his 
council,  to  ascertain  when  the  assessment  could  be  paid.  He  was 
told  by  Mr.  Milbourne  that  October  31  would  be  in  time,  and  upon 
this  information  he  acted.  On  this  question  the  Court  ruled  that 
Mr.  Milbourne’s  statement  bound  the  Supreme  Council,  even  though, 
under  a  strict  construction  of  the  laws  of  the  Order,  the  assessment 
may  have  been  payable  a  day  earlier. 
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THE  INSURANCE  FRAUDS  IN  VIENNA. 

A  sensational  insurance  criminal  case  has  just  closed  in  Vienna. 
Captain  George  Lowenthal,  an  officer  of  artillery,  was  insured  by  the 
accused,  his  brother,  Emil  Lowenthal,  a  man  on  ’Change,  for  290,000 
florins.  Gambling  had  been  his  ruin,  and  the  abduction  of  the  wife 
of  his  superior  officer,  Major  Dragas,  whom  he  contemplated  marry¬ 
ing  after  the  divorce,  spoilt  his  chances  in  the  army.  At  this 
critical  moment  his  brother  came  to  his  help.  Speculating  on  the 
gallant  captain’s  idea  of  self-destruction  he  contrived  in  1895  to  get 
him  to  insure  with  an  English  office  for  sums  of  240,000  and  50,000 
kroner.  Two  years  later  George  had  taken  his  life,  and  Emil,  who 
in  the  meantime,  by  means  of  fictitious  documents,  had  secured  the 
reversion  of  the  sums  for  himself,  applied  for  payment  of  the  poli¬ 
cies.  It  then  transpired  that  numerous  other  insurance  offices  had 
been  tricked  in  the  same  way.  Emil  was  arrested,  as  well  as 
another  brother  named  Stefan,  who  held  a  policy  on  the  suicide’s 
life.  A  sister  also  was  interested  in  25,000  florins  on  another  policy. 
According  to  precedent,  one  of  the  policies — that  for  240,000  kroner 
— contained  a  clause  stipulating  that  when  the  policy  had  run  for 
two  years  its  validity  would  not  be  affected  by  death  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  duel,  suicide,  or  the  sentence  of  a  court.  Later  on  Emil 
Lowenthal  informed  the  office  interested  that  he  was  holding  his 
brother’s  policy  as  security  for  a  loan  of  120,000  florins,  and  a  second 
policy  was  drawn  up.  This  was  followed  by  a  further  policy  for 
250,000  kroner  in  favor  of  a  certain  Frau  Berliner,  who,  together 
with  Emil,  claimed  it  as  a  guarantee  for  a  loan  to  George  of  25,000 
florins:  It  was  stated  during  the  inquiry  that  the  immediate  motive 
for  the  wholesale  insurance  was  the  impending  marriage  of  the 
policyholder  with  the  daughter  of  a  millionaire,  who  refused  to  give 
his  sanction  unless  proper  security  were  given  that  his  daughter’s 
dowry  would  not  be  used  to  pay  for  George’s  noble  passions.  At 
the  same  time  the  gay  cavalier  was  carrying  on  an  intrigue  with  the 
Major’s  wife,  which  ended  in  a  bloodless  duel.  The  astounding  fact 
came  to  light  that  Frau  Dragas  was  offered  by  the  accused  a 
monthly  pension  of  100  florins  ;  and  on  condition  that  she  should 
die  at  the  same  time  as  George  Lowenthal,  her  lover,  the  accused, 
would  pay  her  heir  8000  florins.  To  a  friend  Emil  Lowenthal 
remarked,  “Nothing  can  happen  to  me.  It  is  agreed  that  either 
George  marries  or  shoots  himself.”  He  was  often  heard  to  say, 
“  If  George  does  not  shoot  himself,  he  is  a  scoundrel.”  During  the 
two  years  which  the  policy  ran  Emil  continually  supplied  his  victim 
with  pocket-money.  Most  of  it  was  gambled  away  at  Monte  Carlo. 
The  farewell  letters  of  the  deceased  proved  that  debts  had  driven 
him  to  shoot  himself  ;  he  regretted  that  “  he  was  no  longer  a  gentle¬ 
man.” 

During  the  trial  of  Emil  Lowenthal  (who  was  accused  of  attempt¬ 
ing  to  obtain  by  fraud  and  conspiracy  the  sum  of  £4000  from  the 
Star  Life  Office),  the  accused,  in  answer  to  a  question  by  the  judge 
as  to  why  his  brother  had  effected  such  a  large  insurance  with  the 
Star,  said  :  “  My  brother  came  to  me  one  day  and  informed  me  that 
he  was  on  the  point  of  marrying  an  immensely  rich  baroness,  and 
everything  was  now  being  settled.  He  wrote  to  me  in  November,  1895, 
that  he  had  seen  an  advertisement  of  the  Star,  and  requested  me  to 
make  inquiries  about  this  society.  I  did  so,  and  through  this  met 
the  agent  Poliak,  who  subsequently  submitted  my  brother’s  proposal 
to  the  Star.  I  lay  special  stress  upon  my  having  had  no  intercourse 
with  any  of  the  society’s  gentlemen,  to  whom  I  have  not  spoken  since 
the  transaction  was  in  every  way  considered  as  perfect.  I  am  mainly 
reproached  with  having  made  wrong  statements  to  the  society.” 

President :  “  Did  you  know  that  your  brother  had  the  intention  to 
kill  himself  before  the  expiration  of  the  two  years  ?” 

Accused  :  “  God  forbid  !  How  could  I  know  ?  ” 

“  With  what  object  did  you  then  arrange  the  story  of  announcing 
your  claims  ?  ” 

Accused  :  “  My  brother  w.as  an  officer,  the  possibility  of  a  duel  was 
not  excluded,  and  being  a  family  man  I  liked  to  sleep  peacefully.” 

Dr.  Neuda  :  “You  mentioned  before  the  examining  judge  that 
there  were  four  eventualities  by  which  you  could  get  your  money. 
What  did  you  mean  by  that  ?” 

Accused  :  “  At  the  time  of  concluding  the  assurance  contract,  the 
director  of  the  Star  remarked  that  it  appeared  rather  peculiar  to  him 
that  so  young  an  officer  should  assure  his  life  for  such  large  sums, 
to  which  I  replied  that  for  years  he  had  received  loans  from  me 
which  were  still  owing  to  me.” 

The  secretary  of  the  Gresham,  Joseph  Tintner,  states  that  Bene- 
dikt  Poliak  had  told  him  that  George  Lowenthal  would  marry  and 
receive  a  dowry  of  one  to  two  millions.  Had  it  been  known  to  him 


that  Lowenthal  also  insured  himself  with  the  Star  for  such  a  high 
amount,  he  would  have  had  some  misgivings. 

In  reply  to  Dr.  Neuda,  the  witness  states  that  the  Gresham  policy 
was  also  given  to  Emil  Lowenthal  as  alleged  security  for  a  loan. 

Dr.  Neuda  :  “  What  kind  of  reputation  does  the  Star  enjoy  ?  ” 

Witness  :  “  As  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  best  of  reputation.” 

Alexander  Franz  Nagel,  who  acted  on  behalf  of  the  Star  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  contract,  said  he  thought  it  peculiar  that  an  officer 
should  take  out  so  large  an  assurance.  Only  upon  being  told  that 
the  assurance  with  the  Gresham  would  be  cancelled  in  its  stead,  did 
he  agree  to  accept  a  proposal. 

Alexander  Stern,  general  representative  of  the  Star,  then  recounted 
a  story  which  was  listened  to  with  much  excitement.  Last  year,  he 
says,  a  gentleman  with  whom  I  was  unacquainted  called  and  desired 
to  make  some  disclosures.  He  would  not  give'his  name,  but  said  he 
would  perhaps  do  so  at  a  later  stage.  The  gentleman  averred  that 
he  was  in  a  position  to  make  such  statements  as  would  enable  the 
society  to  disregard  any  claims  on  the  part  of  the  Lowenthal  family. 
The  gentleman  impressed  upon  me  that  special  weight  would  be  at¬ 
tached  to  his  testimony,  and  as  I  asked  somewhat  surprised  :  “  What 
testimony?”  he  said  the  evidence  in  court.  He  was  of  opinion  ac¬ 
cording  to  what  he  had  heard  that  a  process  would  result,  in  which 
his  evidence  would  be  of  importance.  I  asked  once  more  who  he 
was  and  he  still  declined  to  satisfy  me,  saying  that  he  stood  in  rela¬ 
tionship  to  the  family  of  Lowenthal,  and  therefore  was  well  acquainted 
with  their  circumstances.  He  further  told  me,  “  I  once  met  Emil 
Lowenthal  and  I  said  to  him,  ‘  I  learn,  Emil,  that  you  expend  much 
money  on  your  brother  George  ;  you  yourself  have  not  much,  take 
care  that  you  don’t  end  in  the  same  way  as  a  relation  of  mine  who  at 
last  in  this  way  impoverished  himself.’  Emil  Lowenthal’s  reply 
was  :  ‘  This  cannot  happen  to  me.  Care  has  been  taken  in  that  direc¬ 
tion.  I  have  made  an  arrangement  with  George  that  he  either  make 
a  rich  marriage  or  shoots  himself.’  Quite  shocked  I  exclaimed  : 
‘But  Emil,  that  would  be  fratricide,’  to  which  he  replied:  ‘You 
don’t  understand.’ ”  The  witness  continued  that  he  naturally  was 
much  surprised  at  these  disclosures,  and  asked  the  unknown  whether 
he  would  repeat  his  testimony  in  the  presence  of  a  third  person. 
This  he  actually  did  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Michael  Nagel.  I  now 
specially  inquired  what  special  interest  he  could  have  in  making 
these  disclosures,  and  I  then  learned  that  he  was  angry  that  his  old 
friend  and  comrade  had  been  hunted  to  death,  so  to  speak.  It  also 
was  on  account  of  his  love  of  truth,  and  finally  he  thought  that  the 
society  after  he  had  rendered  them  a  good  service  without  interfer¬ 
ing  with  the  truth,  would  show  themselves  correspondingly  grateful. 
To  the  last  remark  I  replied:  “  Had  I  known  beforehand  that  you 
required  monetary  consideration,  I  should  not  have  spoken  with 
you.  I  also  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  making  claim  for 
money,  you  somewhat  discount  the  love  of  truth  specially  referred 
to  by  you.”  I  made  an  appointment  with  the  anonymous  gentleman 
for  the  following  day  at  my  office,  and  in  the  meantime  consulted  my 
legal  adviser,  who  advised  me  to  send  the  gentleman  on  to  him.  He 
appeared  punctually  next  morning,  and  repeated  before  two  gentle¬ 
men  the  statements  made  the  previous  day.  Now  he  also,  after 
much  pressing,  gave  his  name  as  Hugo  Freund.  I  had,  however, 
made  arrangements  that,  in  case  the  man  should  desire  to  again 
depart  anonymously,  some  one  should  follow  him  and  thus  establish 
his  identity.  I  also  then  induced  him  to  go  to  Dr.  Neuda.  Afterwards 
he  repeatedly  called  at  my  office,  but  I  never  received  him  alone. 

The  next  witness,  Michael  Nagel,  secretary  of  the  Star,  confirms 
as  regards  Freund,  the  previous  witness,  and  further  adds:  “On 
January  21st,  1897,  I  was  sitting  in  the  Cafe  Residenz,  when  Mr. 
Hugo  Freund  came  up  to  the  table.  He  commenced  the  conversa¬ 
tion  with  the  remark  that  the  brothers  Lowenthal  had  been  released, 
and  wondered  where  they  had  received  the  money  for  bail.  He  sup¬ 
posed,  however,  that  the  family  Berliner  had  received  a  legacy  and 
paid  the  bail  with  it.  For  the  rest,  he  regretted  to  have  moved  any 
step  in  the  matter,  as  he  had  neither  benefited  himself  nor  the  case. 
He  maintained  upon  oath  and  word  of  honor  that  his  evidence  would 
decide  the  result  and  that  the  Lowenthals  absolutely  must  lose  the 
action,  when  he,  Freund,  knowing  things  no  one  else  knew,  spoke. 
However,  he  said,  one  service  was  worth  another;” 

The  Public  Prosecutor  showed  that  the  assertions  concerning  the 
rich  marriage  are  not  what  was  pretended,  and  that  the  position  of 
the  officer  was  so  bad  that  there  was  nothing  left  for  him  but  suicide. 
The  accusation  in  no  way  affirms  that  the  suicide  was  spoken  of 
between  the  brothers,  but  the  accused  counted  upon  this  as  an 
eventuality. 

The  representative  of  the  society,  Dr.  Neuda,  then  addressed  the 
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jury.  He  commenced  by  pointing  out  the  extraordinary  magnitude 
in  the  forms  of  this  fraud.  He  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the 
slightest  influence  was  taken  to  accelerate  the  suicide  of  George 
Lowenthal,  or  that  it  was  hoped  for  with  confidence,  although  cer¬ 
tain  letters  and  information  point  to  that ;  but  he  affirmed  and  placed 
it  under  proof  that  the  possibility  of  death  through  duel  or  suicide 
within  the  time  from  December,  1895,  to  December  31st,  1896,  was 
believed  in,  and  that  speculations  were  made  on  same.  This  was  a 
kind  of  Exchange  speculation.  In  the  question  placed  before  the 
jury  there  was  not  the  slightest  suggestion  that  the  suicide  in  the 
particular  form  which  it  took,  and  at  the  actual  time  at  which  it  hap¬ 
pened,  was  hoped  for  or  pre-arranged.  The  accusation  was  of  ordi¬ 
nary  fraud  through  a  false  document,  by  which  the  Star  was  intended 
to  be  led  astray  and  cheated.  As  regards  the  quality  of  the  crime, 
the  question  whether  the  suicide  was  expected  or  looked  for  is  quite 
superfluous.  It  had  taken  place  as  an,  if  they  wished  to  put  it  in 
that  way,  accidental  and  unexpected  occurrence,  and  the  crime  was, 
therefore,  quite  full  and  clear,  as  soon  as  the  affair  was  fraudulently 
made  use  of.  If  he  had  spoken  more  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
suicide,  and  should  do  so  still,  it  was  not  because  this  belonged  to 
the  crime,  but  only  because  it  helped  to  make  the  crime  more  com¬ 
prehensible.  This  society  had  been  approached  to  compromise  this 
case,  but  their  reply  was  as  instructed  by  the  manager.  The  Star 
will  not  settle  that  which  they  deem  to  be  a  fraud,  whatever  the  con¬ 
sequences  to  their  business.  We  shall  dispute  in  the  interests  of 
every  honorable  assurance  company. 

Dr.  Benedikt,  counsel  for  the  defendant,  next  rose  to  address  the 
jury.  “I  agree,”  he  said,  “altogether  with  the  words  the  judge 
commenced  with.  Assurance  societies  are  beneficial  institutions, 
but  this  has  led  to  great  misuse,  and  the  entire  hold  of  the  Star  in 
this  affair  rests  on  the  misuse  of  the  insurance  conditions.  Assur¬ 
ance  societies  pay,  after  a  certain  time,  the  capital  of  the  policies, 
even  in  the  case  of  suicide.  How  simple  then  for  the  brothers  Low¬ 
enthal  would  have  been  the  following  tactics  :  The  assurance  was 
concluded  on  February  nth,  1896.  Now,  Emil  could  have  said  to 
George:  “  Do,  please  be  good  enough  not  to  shoot  yourself  before 
February  nth,  1898,’  and  then  the  whole  of  the  assurance  capital  up 
to  the  last  penny  would  have  been  paid.”  Dr.  Benedikt  concluded 
with  the  following  appeal  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  jury  :  ‘‘I  beg  of 
you  to  disabuse  your  minds  of  the  false  romance  with  which  the  case 
has  been  obscured,  and  with  which  you  have  been  tempted.  Do  not 
believe  in  this  story  of  fratricide,  which  the  introduction  of  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  those  privately  interested  has  built  up.  Assurance 
societies  should  learn  something  from  this  case,  and  these  twisted 
clauses,  which,  I  believe,  only  appear  with  the  Star  and  the  Gre¬ 
sham,  should  be  somewhat  altered.  As  long,  however,  as  they  re¬ 
main,  they  must  fulfil  their  duty,  except  if  a  premeditated  crime  had 
taken  place,  which  does  not  happen  in  this  case.  It  does  not  do  to 
take  up  clauses  that  have  the  object  of  competing  with  other  socie¬ 
ties  and  of  attracting  the  public,  and  then  to  try  to  work  before  the 
Penal  Courts  of  Justice  what  it  would  not  be  possible  to  get  under 
Civil  Law.  I  beg  of  you,  without  many  words,  to  judge  according  to 
law  and  righteousness,  and  to  give  an  unbiassed  verdict.” 

The  president  then  summed  up,  and  the  jury  retired  to  consider 
their  verdict.  In  half  an  hour  they  returned  into  court  with  the  an¬ 
nouncement  that  they  unanimously  found  the  accused  “  Guilty.”  The 
president  thereupon  passed  a  sentence  of  two  years’  hard  labor,  with 
one  fast  day  in  each  quarter. — Insurance  Journal,  London. 


The  Port  Erin  Mystery. — The  costs  of  the  arbitration  in  the 
above  case  were  taxed  at  ^1000.  As  they  were  not  paid,  the  insurance 
company  issued  execution,  in  compliance  with  the  order,  against 
George  Johnson  as  administrator,  and  if  sufficient  estate  belonging 
to  Thomas  Johnson  (the  man  alleged  to  be  drowned)  was  not  found, 
then  against  George  Johnson  personally.  The  writ  of  execution  was 
directed  to  the  High  Sheriff  of  Yorkshire,  who  placed  it  in  the  hands 
of  his  officer  at  Huddersfield,  Mr.  Frank  Smith,  auctioneer,  to  levy 
for  the  amount.  No  property  of  Thomas  Johnson  was  found  in  the 
possession  of  George  Johnson,  and  Mr,  Smith  therefore  levied  upon 
George  Johnson’s  household  furniture,  and  the  stock-in-trade  at  his 
shop.  The  stock-in-trade  was  thereupon  claimed  by  a  limited  liability 
company,  formed  some  weeks  ago  by  members  of  the  Johnson  family 
and  others  to  take  over  the  business  and  stock  of  George  Johnson, 
and  the  business  and  stock  of  other  members  of  the  family  at  Mold- 
green.  This  claim  formed  the  subject  of  an  interpleader  action  to  be 
heard  in  London.  The  furniture  of  George  Johnson,  however,  was 
sold  by  auction  by  Mr.  Frank  Smith,  and  the  sale  attracted  a  good 
number  of  persons. — Insurance  Journal ,  London. 


THE  DELBRIDGE  CASE. 

[From  The  Spectator .] 

Thomas  J.  Delbridge,  of  Atlanta,  was  a  young  man,  having  a  wife 
and  two  children.  He  and  his  brother  Charles,  who  is  two  years 
older  than  Thomas,  were  associated  in  various  business  enterprises, 
the  elder  having,  as  he  says,  advanced  money  at  different  times  to 
the  younger.  Thomas  was  the  manager  of  the  Delbridge  Paper 
Company,  which  failed,  in  consequence  of  which  young  Delbridge 
became  very  despondent.  He  conceived  the  idea  of  insuring  his 
life  for  a  large  amount  in  favor  of  his  wife  and  then  committing 
suicide.  In  March,  1896,  he  revealed  his  purpose  to  his  brother 
Charles,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  latter,  telling  him  that  he 
proposed  to  take  out  about  $60,000  insurance,  one-fourth  of  which 
he  wished  to  go  to  him  (Charles)  and  the  balance  to  his  wife,  assert¬ 
ing  that  his  family  would  be  better  off  if  he  were  dead.  Charles 
says  that  he  dissuaded  him  from  doing  this  for  the  time  and  let  him 
have  about  $ 2000  in  money  to  help  set  him  on  his  feet.  Charles 
went  away  on  a  business  trip  to  Texas,  and  while  he  was  gone,  the 
death  of  Thomas  occurred,  on  September  8,  1896.  It  appears  that 
Thomas  went  to  Lakeside,  near  Atlanta,  in  the  evening,  ostensibly 
to  have  a  swim.  Leaving  his  clothing  in  a  bathing-house  he  took  a 
boat  and  rowed  out  into  the  lake ;  two  or  three  hours  later,  he  not 
having  returned,  the  boat  was  found  in  the  lake  without  an  occu¬ 
pant.  It  was  presumed  that  he  had  been  drowned,  although  a  good 
swimmer,  and  his  family  was  notified.  His  body  was  recovered  in 
the  lake  three  days  after,  and  a  coroner’s  jury  found  a  verdict  of 
accidental  drowning.  Claims  were  at  once  made  for  the  payment  of 
the  insurance  policies,  but  as  there  were  some  suspicious  circum¬ 
stances  in  the  case  the  companies  deferred  payment,  and  caused 
investigations  to  be  made.  No  evidence  could  be  obtained,  how¬ 
ever,  to  warrant  contesting  the  claims  in  court,  and  the  companies 
eventually  compromised,  paying  in  the  aggregate  $53,000  in  settle¬ 
ment  of  policies  of  the  face  value  of  $68,oco.  Another  policy  for 
$16,000  had  been  applied  for,  but  the  agent  became  suspicious  and 
did  not  issue  it.  All  the  policies  named  the  widow  of  the  deceased 
as  the  beneficiary,  and  the  payment  of  one-fourth  of  the  amount 
collected  to  Charles  L.  Delbridge,  as  he  claims  his  brother  desired, 
involved  a  question  of  good  faith  on  the  part  of  the  widow.  Charles 
demanded  the  money  from  her  father,  C.  W.  Motes,  and  after  con¬ 
siderable  negotiation,  Charles  says  it  was  agreed  that  $5500  should 
be  paid  to  him,  and  $5000  to  his  father  in  full  settlement  of  all 
demands.  Charles  received  $5000,  but  his  father  has  received  noth¬ 
ing,  and  the  balance  of  $500  that  was  promised  Charles  when  the 
last  insurance  company  paid  up,  has  been  refused.  Indeed,  Charles 
says  that  Mr.  Motes  now  claims  that  the  $5000  paid  him  was  in  com¬ 
promise  of  his  claim  to  one-fourth  of  the  insurance  money,  and 
refuses  to  pay  any  more. 

Charles  is  very  bitter  towards  his  sister-in-law  and  her  father,  and 
says  he  will  sue  them  for  the  amount  he  claims  to  be  due  him.  This 
family  quarrel  over  the  division  of  the  insurance  money  may  result 
in  the  companies  recovering  what  they  have  paid.  Charles  has 
given  them  a  great  amount  of  information,  substantiated  by  docu¬ 
mentary  evidence,  going  to  show  that  Thomas  J.  Delbridge  deliber¬ 
ately  planned  to  swindle  the  insurance  companies  by  getting  his 
life  insured  for  a  large  amount  and  then  committing  suicide  ;  that 
his  wife  knew  of  his  purpose  and  tried  in  vain  to  dissuade  him  from 
it,  and  that  Thomas  had  told  two  or  three  others  what  he  intended  to 
do;  that  there  are  witnesses  who  saw  Thomas  in  the  boat,  heard 
him  utter  a  prayer  to  God  to  forgive  what  he  was  about  to  do  and  to 
protect  his  family,  and  that  he  had  once  before  attempted  suicide  by 
shooting  himself  at  his  home  and  in  the  presence  of  his  wife. 


Mr.  Almond  F.  Nason,  superintendent  of  agencies  of  the  .Etna 
Life,  died  at  his  home  in  Hartford,  after  a  brief  illness,  at  the  age  of 
fifty-six.  Mr.  Nason  first  entered  the  life  insurance  business  as  the 
assistant  general  agent  at  Boston  of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance 
Company.  In  1867  he  formed  with  L.  A.  Lyon  the  firm  of  Lyon  & 
Nason  as  State  agents  for  Massachusetts  of  the  Mutual  Benefit  Life 
Insurance  Company  of  Newark,  N.  J.  In  1872  the  firm  name  became 
Nason  &  Loveredge,  Mr.  Lyon  retiring.  Afterwards  he  organized 
the  Shawmut  Insurance  Company  and  engaged  in  fire  underwriting. 
This  business  was  given  up  after  two  years,  and  in  1877  Mr-  Nason 
organized  and  became  the  president  of  the  Locke  Regulator  Com¬ 
pany.  In  1879  he  disposed  of  his  interests  in  this  company  to  accept 
of  the  position  which  he  held  for  eighteen  years  with  the  .Etna  Life. 
He  was  admirably  fitted  for  his  position,  and  was  greatly  esteemed 
in  business  and  social  circles.  The  funeral  took  place  in  Boston, 
and  the  services  were  conducted  by  Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale. 
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Explosion  of  Acetylene  Gas. — While  experimenting  with 
acetylene  gas  in  his  machine  shop  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Valentine 
Long,  his  brother  Frank  Long,  and  Jacob  Fassott,  an  employe, 
were  injured  by  an  explosion  of  the  tank  used  in  making  the  experi¬ 
ment.  Valentine  Long’s  skull  is  fractured  over  his  right  eye  and  he 
lost  the  sight  of  both  his  eyes.  It  is  said  at  the  city  hospital  that  he 
will  probably  die.  The  other  two  men  are  not  seriously  injured. 
The  tank  was  a  strange-looking  affair,  about  two  and  a  half  feet  in 
diameter  and  made  of  galvanized  iron,  with  bands  of  iron  running 
along  the  sides  to  give  it  strength.  It  was  placed  in  Long’s  shop  a 
few  days  ago  by  an  acetylene  company  recently  formed  in  Rochester, 
in  which  Mr.  Long  was  interested.  At  the  time  of  the  accident 
Valentine  Long  was  preparing  to  make  a  pattern  for  a  new  valve 
that  is  used  on  the  tank.  A  lighted  gas  jet  that  stood  about  three 
feet  above  the  tank  is  supposed  to  have  ignited  the  acetylene  and 
caused  the  explosion.  Fassott  had  a  narrow  escape  from  instant 
death.  A  piece  of  the  iron  from  the  tank  grazed  his  body,  cutting 
off  the  buttons  from  his  trousers  and  making  a  rent  across  the  bosom 
of  his  shirt. 


An  abstract  of  the  railway  statistics  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1896,  in  the  report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  fur¬ 
nishes  the  following  facts  and  figures  : 

“The  statistics  submitted  show  that  the  number  of  railway 
employees  killed  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1896,  was  1861, 
and  the  number  injured  was  29,969.  These  figures  indicate  an 
increase  of  50  in  the  number  killed,  and  of  4273  in  the  number 
injured,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year.  The  number  of 
passengers  killed  was  1 8 1 ,  and  the  number  of  passengers  injured 
2873,  being  an  increase  of  11  in  the  number  killed  and  of  498  in  the 
number  injured.  The  number  of  persons  other  than  employees  and 
passengers  killed  was  4406,  and  the  number  injured  5845.  These 
figures  include  casualties  to  persons  reported  as  trespassers,  of 
whom  3811  were  killed  and  4468  were  injured.  From  summaries 
showing  the  ratio  of  casualties  it  is  found  that  for  every  444  men 
employed  on  railways  1  was  killed,  and  for  every  28  men  employed 
1  was  injured.  A  similar  comparison  as  to  trainmen  shows  that  1 
trainman  was  killed  for  each  152  trainmen  employed,  and  that  1 
trainman  was  injured  for  each  10  trainmen  employed.  The  number 
of  passengers  carried  for  1  passenger  killed  was  2,827,474,  and  the 
number  of  passengers  carried  for  1  passenger  injured  was  178,132. 
As  showing  in  another  way  the  immunity  of  passengers  from  acci¬ 
dents,  the  report  gives  ratios  based  upon  the  number  of  miles 
traveled,  from  which  it  appears  that  72,093,963  passenger-miles 
were  accomplished  for  every  passenger  killed,  and  4,541,945  pas¬ 
senger-miles  for  every  passenger  injured.” 


Money  in  Marrying  Railroad  Men — Marriage  is  not  a  failure 
in  the  experience  of  a  woman  living  at  Benwood  Junction.  Her 
three  husbands  all  worked  for  the  B.  &  O.  and  belonged  to  railroad 
brotherhoods,  and  hence  were  entitled  to  death  benefits  and  insur¬ 
ance  when  they  were  successively  killed  on  the  rail.  The  first  was 
a  conductor,  who  died  some  years  back,  and  his  widow  received 
#4500  from  the  company  and  the  Order  of  Railway  Conductors.  The 
next  was  an  engineer,  and  he  in  turn  was  killed,  $2500  following  the 
event.  Again  it  was  an  engineer,  and  the  death  benefit  was  this  time 
also  $2500.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  widow’s  next  spouse,  if  the 
proverbial  superstition  among  railroaders  does  not  defeat  her  good 
intentions,  will  also  be  a  railroad  man. —  Charleston  (  W.  Va.)  Gazette. 


The  National  Accident  News  thus  draws  the  line  between  assess¬ 
ment  life  insurance  and  assessment  accident  insurance  : 

“In  every  assessment  life  institution,  pure  and  simple,  there  has 
always  been,  in  spite  of  all  efforts  to  prevent  it,  an  increase  in  the 
average  age  of  the  membership.  By  a  law  which  is  as  unchange¬ 
able  as  the  laws  of  the  planets  this  means  an  increase  in  the  death 
rate.  This  increase  grows  proportionately  with  the  increase  in  the 
average  age,  and  the  time  comes  when  the  cost  of  insurance  is  so 
great  that  not  only  can  no  new  members  be  secured,  but  the  younger 
members  who  have  already  joined  will  gradually  withdraw,  leaving 
only  the  old  and  feeble  as  the  principal  membership  of  the  concern. 
At  such  a  point  as  this  the  mortality  of  course  is  something  fright¬ 
ful.  The  assessments  necessary  to  pay  the  death  losses  become  so 
heavy  that  only  those  who  have  a  prospect  of  dying  within  a  very 
short  time  can  be  induced  to  pay  them.  In  a  mutual  accident  com¬ 
pany  there  is  absolutely  no  question  of  average  age  or  of  increasing 
mortality  rates.  As  our  losses  depend  upon  death  or  injury  by  acci¬ 
dent,  the  question  of  age  does  not  enter  into  consideration  at  all. 
Ihus  the  accident  companies  are  enabled  to  determine  in  advance 
and  to  charge  a  premium  rate  which  shall  be  adequate  not  only  for 
to-day  but  for  to-morrow,  for  next  week,  and  for  next  year.” 


Dad’s  Prayers. — The  Lutheran  Conference  which  met  recently 
at  Bloomington,  Ill.,  turned  back  the  hands  on  the  clock  of  time  after 
the  fashion  of  the  Pennsylvania  Dunkards,  referred  to  in  the  Record 
some  months  ago.  They  declared  against  life  insurance,  and  cited 
the  Bible  as  their  authority.  The  Lincoln  (Ill.)  Courier  says  on  the 
subject  :  “  The  opposition  to  life  insurance  is  an  ancient,  supersti¬ 
tious  belief.  It  is  a  relic  of  barbaric  times.  If  the  Lutheran  or  any 
church  desires  to  be  progressive  and  continue  growth,  modern  ideas 
and  views  must  prevail.  There  maybe  efficacy  in  prayer,  but  it  is 
the  opinion  of  many  good  people  that  a  widow  would  have  to  pray 
until  doomsday  before  a  house  and  lot  would  be  hers.  Orphans 
would  never  secure  an  education  if  they  depended  upon  prayer. 
The  Lord  helps  those  who  help  themselves,  and  the  man  investing 
in  a  life  insurance  policy  and  keeping  the  premiums  paid,  leaving  a 
few  thousands  to  his  family,  is  a  much  better  husband,  father  and 
Christian  than  the  one  industrious  in  church  work,  song  and  prayer, 
who  leaves  his  wife  and  children  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  world. 
The  one  with  life  insurance  is  equivalent  to  the  old  farmer  who  sent 
his  son  to  the  prayer  meeting  with  a  bushel  of  apples,  potatoes,  a 
ham  and  a  sack  of  flour.  Jack  burst  open  the  door  and,  crowding  to 
the  front,  deposited  his  load  on  the  pulpit  and  then,  facing  those  who 
were  praying  for  an  afflicted  brother,  exclaimed  :  ‘  Them’s  dad’s 
prayers.’” — Prudential  W’ekly  Record. 


Firemen  and  the  Lord  Mayor’s  Show. —  Some  misapprehen¬ 
sion  exists  as  to  the  presence  of  firemen  in  the  Lord  Mayor’s  Show. 
In  the  show  on  November  9th  there  will  be  a  number  of  firemen, 
but  these  will  not  be  members  of  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade, 
though  many  of  the  onlookers  will  no  doubt  assume  them  to  be  so. 
Londoners  thoroughly  appreciate  the  services  and  work  of  their 
firemen,  but  on  the  whole  would  rather  that  they  were  not  taken 
from  their  duties  to  take  part  in  a  pageant.  To  supply  their  place 
in  the  procession  volunteer  firemen  and  members  of  some  provincial 
brigades  are  brought  along,  or  as  a  correspondent  of  the  Echo  says  : 
“  There  are  brought  to  London  annually  a  lot  of  cowboys,  dressed  as 
firemen,  to  promenade  the  streets  and  receive  the  plaudits  of  those 
who  do  not  know  that  these  men  are  not  representative  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  Fire  Brigade.”  This  item  in  the  procession  might  well  be 
omitted.  Whatever  these  firemen  may  be,  they  are  not  what  the 
crowd  suppose  them  to  be,  and  in  so  far  as  their  presence  is  con¬ 
cerned  the  show  lends  itself  to  a  deception.  If  the  Metropolitan 
Fire  Brigade  can  be  represented  without  in  any  way  interfering  with 
the  fire  protection  of  the  metropolis,  let  it  be  represented  ;  but  there 
is  a  strong  body  of  opinion  against  employing  the  men  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  If  it  is  not  to  be  represented  by  its  own  men,  why  import 
these  amateurs  and  others,  who  represent  nobody  except  them¬ 
selves  ? — Insurance  Observer ,  London. 


Insurance  Commissioner  Clunie  of  California  has  made  a 
movement  against  the  Eastern  insurance  companies  which  is  likely 
to  meet  with  determined  opposition.  To  all  of  the  New  York  com¬ 
panies  doing  business  in  California — fire,  life,  accident,  health  and 
security — he  forwarded  letters  calling  their  attention  to  statutes  of 
the  State  under  which  he  holds  they  are  compelled  to  take  out 
licenses  annually.  Heretofore  the  custom  of  the  California  Insur¬ 
ance  Department  has  been  to  issue  licenses  during  the  solvency  of 
the  corporations.  New  York  and  some  other  States  require,  how¬ 
ever,  from  insurance  companies  organized  under  the  laws  of  other 
States  and  territories  annual  permissions  to  do  business,  and  under 
the  policy  of  reciprocity  adopted  by  the  California  Legislature  Com¬ 
missioner  Clunie  proposes  to  extend  this  obligation  to  all  insurance 
companies  from  States  which  make  such  demand  on  California  un¬ 
derwriting  corporations. 


The  terrible  bush  fires  which  have  raged  in  Canada  this  season 
have  convinced  the  Canadian  Government  of  the  necessity  of  taking 
immediate  steps  to  prevent  them  in  future.  One  of  the  Cabinet 
Ministers  says  :  “  The  starting  of  a  fire  in  the  woods  should  be  made 
a  criminal  offence  and  punished  by  heavy  penalties.  I  do  not 
believe  there  have  been  many  instances  of  large  bush  fires  which 
have  not  been  the  direct  outcome  of  gross  neglect  and  carelessness. 
Our  forest  wealth  is  worth  to  us  more  than  any  gold  mines.  Much 
of  it  has  been  swept  away  by  great  fires.  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  these  great  fires  when  the  red  men 
inhabited  this  country  before  Jacques  Cartier  sailed  up  the  St. 
Lawrence.” 
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Law  Department. 


JOINT  POLICY,  OR  BUSINESS  ON  PARTNERSHIP  LINES,  DE¬ 
CLARED  ILLEGAL  BY  THE  ATTORNEY-GENERAL  OF  PENN¬ 
SYLVANIA.  OPINION  AFFECTING  THE  “  PHILADELPHIA 

UNDERWRITERS.1’ 

Office  of  the  Attorney  General, 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Oct.  27,  1897. 
Hon.  James  H.  Lambert,  Insurance  Commissioner . 

Sir:  I  have  before  me  your  communication  of  October  20,  1897, 
enclosing  a  specimen  policy  of  insurance  issued  by  the  Philadelphia 
Underwriters.  Your  letter  says  that  the  Philadelphia  Underwriters 
is  an  unincorporated  association  of  two  companies  of  Philadelphia, 
and  the  question  raised  is  whether  the  issuing  of  policies  by  this  as¬ 
sociation  under  the  unincorporated  name  does  not  violate  Section  1 
of  the  Act  of  February  4,  1870. 

From  an  examination  of  the  form  of  policy  submitted,  both  on 
the  face  and  the  indorsement  thereof,  it  purports  to  be  issued  by  the 
Philadelphia  Underwriters,  and  the  indorsement  on  the  policy  shows 
that  the  Philadelphia  Underwriters  is  composed  of  the  Insurance 
Company  of  North  America  and  the  Fire  Association  of  Philadel¬ 
phia.  The  Insurance  Company  of  North  America  was  incorporated 
by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  on  April  14,  1794,  while  the  Fire  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  originally  incorporated  by  the  act  of  March  27,  1820,  and 
subsequently,  by  act  of  May  5,  1871,  its  name  was  changed  to  the 
Fire  Association  of  Philadelphia. 

PROVISIONS  OF  THE  ACT. 

Section  6  of  the  act  last  named  designates  the  various  species  of 
property  which  the  said  Fire  Association  of  Philadelphia,  under  its 
charter,  might  insure,  and  the  section  further  provides  that  “  every 
such  contract,  bargain,  agreement  and  policy  to  be  made  shall  be  in 
writing  or  in  print,  and  shall  be  under  the  seal  of  the  said  corpora¬ 
tion,  signed  by  the  president  and  attested  by  the  secretary  or  other 
officer  who  may  be  appointed  for  that  purpose.”  The  policy  issued 
by  the  Philadelphia  Underwriters  does  not  bear  the  corporate  seal 
of  either  company,  nor  is  it  intended  that  such  policy  shall  bear  such 
corporate  seal,  as  it  expressly  provides  that  it  shall  not  be  valid  until 
countersigned  by  the  duly  authorized  agent  of  those  companies. 

An  examination  of  the  original  acts  of  Assembly  relating  to  these 
two  insurance  companies  and  the  various  supplements  thereto  fails 
to  disclose  any  authority  or  warrant  for  either  of  them  entering  into 
a  joint  contract  such  as  they  propose  to  issue,  and,  as  I  am  informed, 
have  been  issuing  for  some  time  past ;  and  there  is  on  record  in  your 
department  nothing  whatever  to  indicate  that  either  of  these  compa¬ 
nies  has  such  authority. 

Unquestionably  these  two  corporations  have  formed  what  in  law 
amounts  to  a  partnership,  and  this  relation  between  them  cannot  be 
changed  by  the  association  designating  its  contracts  as  ‘joint’  fire 
insurance  policies.  The  companies  have  appointed  a  manager  and 
doubtless  after  paying  the  expenses  of  the  manager,  as  well  as  other 
expenses  incident  to  keeping  up  the  office  and  transacting  business, 
they  divide  the  profits  in  some  proportion  between  them.  This  re¬ 
lation  of  partners  cannot  be  altered  or  changed  by  the  last  clause  in 
the  contract,  which  reads  as  follows  : 

WORDING  OF  CONTRACT. 

“This  being  a  joint  policy,  the  companies  respectively  agree  that 
in  case  the  insured  shall  resort  to  judicial  proceedings  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  enforcing  his  claims  under  this  policy  it  shall  not  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  him  to  proceed  against  each  of  them,  but  that  he  may  bring 
his  action  against  either  of  them,  and  that  the  other  shall  be  bound 
and  included  by  the  result  of  such  action  in  the  same  manner  and 
to  the  same  effect  as  if  it  had  been  prosecuted  against  each  of  them 
separately  with  the  like  result.” 

The  policy  provides  that  notice  of  loss  shall  be  given  to  “  these 
companies,”  that  the  insured  shall  exhibit  to  the  person  designated 
by  “  these  companies  ”  all  that  remains  of  any  property  insured,  and 
in  the  event  of  disagreement  the  loss  shall  be  ascertained  by  arbi¬ 
trators,  one  of  whom  shall  be  selected  by  the  insured  and  another  by 
“these  companies.”  The  policy  on  its  face  seems  to  demand  of  the 
insured  dealings  with  both  companies  in  all  the  preliminaries  after 
he  has  once  sustained  a  loss. 

There  being  nothing  in  the  policy  to  show  a  contrary  intent  on 
the  part  of  the  companies,  we  need  not  hesitate  a  moment  in  declar¬ 


ing  this  arrangement  in  law  a  partnership.  If  so  the  entire  trans¬ 
action  is  illegal  and  void  for  various  reasons. 

WHY  IT  IS  ILLEGAL. 

First.  Because  these  companies  have  no  power  or  authority  to 
enter  into  such  a  joint  or  partnership  contract  of  insurance  unless 
such  authority  is  expressly  given  or  necessarily  implied.  It  has 
been  laid  down  by  text  writers  that  corporations  cannot  form  a 
copartnership  unless  expressly  authorized  ;  that  corporations  are 
not  impliedly  authorized  to  enter  into  partnerships  with  other  com¬ 
panies  or  with  individuals  ;  and  that  agreements  between  companies 
which  create  a  partnership  between  the  parties  thereto  are  void. 

Second.  Because  policies  of  insurance  issued  by  such  an  asso¬ 
ciation  are  in  contravention  of  Section  1  of  the  act  of  Assembly 
approved  February  4,  1870  (P.  L.  14),  which  section  is  as  follows  : 

“That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  partnership  or  associ¬ 
ation  to  issi^r;  sign,  seal  or  in  any  manner  execute  any  policy  of 
insurance,  contract  or  guaranty  against  loss  by  fire  or  lightning  with¬ 
out  authority  expressly  conferred  by  a  charter  of  incorporation, 
given  according  to  law,  and  every  such  policy,  contract  or  guaranty, 
hereafter  made  or  issued  shall  be  void.” 

The  second  section  of  said  act  provides  a  penalty  for  any  person 
offending  against  the  provisions  of  the  first  section.  This  act  has 
been  held  to  be  a  valid  exercise  of  the  police  power  of  the  State, 
and  was  enforced  in  Commonwealth  v.  Vrooman,  164,  P.  S., 
page  306. 

For  the  reasons  above  given,  and  for  the  further  reason  that  the 
State  has  no  jurisdiction  and  can  exercise  no  control  over  the  asso¬ 
ciation  or  partnership  known  as  the  Philadelphia  Underwriters,  you 
are  advised  that  the  business  as  now  conducted  by  the  said  Phila¬ 
delphia  Underwriters  is  clearly  illegal  and  in  violation  of  the  express 
provisions  of  the  act  of  February  4,  1870. 

Very  respectfully, 

W.  F.  Reeder, 
Deputy  Attorney  General. 


A  DANGEROUS  PRECEDENT. 

If  the  sentence  of  Judge  Anzoategui  in  the  case  of  Tentori  v.  Nor¬ 
wich  Union  and  Commercial  Union  Fire  Insurance  Companies  is  to 
establish  jurisprudence  in  Argentina,  all  fire  insurance  companies 
will  have  to  make  special  provision  in  their  policy  contracts,  not  only 
for  the  acts  but  also  for  the  possible  intentions  of  the  insured,  since, 
as  far  as  we  can  understand  the  case,  the  judge  has  condemned  the 
companies  to  pay  the  claim  simply  because  the  holder  of  two  lapsed 
policies  is  said  to  have  intended  to  renew  them.  Let  us  briefly  reca¬ 
pitulate  the  circumstances. 

A  man  named  Tentori  in  La  Plata  held  fire  insurance  policies  in 
the  two  companies  above-mentioned,  the  due  date  for  renewal,  or 
expiry,  of  which  was  December  7,  1893.  The  policies  were  not 
renewed,  no  renewal  receipt  was  issued  by  the  companies,  nor  did 
the  insured  make  any  attempt  to  pay  the  premium;  in  fact,  we  are 
informed  that  the  agent  went  so  far  as  to  ask  him  to  pay,  and  was 
met  by  the  reply  that  he  had  no  money,  or  did  not  wish  to  renew, 
although  this  is  practically  immaterial,  since  the  fact  remains  that 
the  premium  was  not  paid,  and  that,  therefore,  the  insurance  upon 
the  property  lapsed,  and  the  liability  of  the  companies  ceased  abso¬ 
lutely  upon  December  7.  Ten  days  afterwards,  December  17,  Mr. 
Tentori’s  store  was  burned  down,  and  in  any  other  country  but  Ar¬ 
gentina  the  circumstance  would  probably  have  given  rise  to  the 
reflection  that  he  was  foolish  in  allowing  his  insurance  to  lapse,  and 
thus  remaining  without  protection.  Not  so  in  La  Plata,  however; 
Mr.  Tentori  promptly  made  a  claim  upon  the  companies,  on  the  plea, 
as  far  as  we  can  understand,  that  he  fully  intended  to  renew  the  insur¬ 
ance,  and  that,  if  he  had  not  done  so,  it  was  because  the  agent  had 
not  pressed  him  sufficiently  hard  or  often  to  make  him  do  so. 

The  representatives  of  the  insurance  companies  pointed  out  to  the 
claimant  that  the  limit  of  time  is  the  very  essence  of  a  policy  con¬ 
tract  ;  that  they  had  fulfilled  their  contracts  to  the  very  letter  ;  that  he 
had  received  due  notice  of  the  expiry  of  his  policies  on  December  7, 
and  that, as  he  had  not  renewed  same,  their  liability  had  ceased  upon 
that  date,  and  they  could  not  possibly  admit  any  claim  for  loss  by  a 
fire  which  occurred  ten  days  after  the  contracts  had  ceased  to  be  in 
force. 

Nothing  daunted,  the  claimant  went  to  law,  with  the  result  that, 
after  three  years’  litigation,  sentence  was  given  against  him  in  the 
Court  of  First  Instance,  with  costs.  He  appealed,  and,  upon  the 
ground  of  some  technical  legal  quibble,  the  Appeal  Court  quashed 
the  sentence,  and  the  case  had  to  be  tried  over  again  in  the  lower 
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court.  Another  year  has  passed,  and  now  Judge  Anzoategui  actually 
condemns  both  insurance  companies  to  pay  the  claim,  with  costs. 

The  companies  will,  we  suppose,  appeal  in  their  turn,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  some  glimmering  of  justice  will  inspire  the  judges  of 
the  Appeal  Court  to  reverse  the  extraordinary  sentence  of  Judge 
Anzoategui,  which,  if  it  were  upheld,  would  render  insurance  compa" 
nies  liable  to  pay  indemnity  for  losses  for  an  indefinite  period  after 
their  policy  contracts  have  lapsed  by  their  own  terms. 

If  the  sentence  of  Judge  Anzoategui  be  upheld  by  the  Appeal 
Court,  the  jurisprudence  thus  established  will  make  the  business  of 
fire  insurance  even  more  dangerous  and  unalluring  than  it  is  at  pres¬ 
ent  under  the  regime  of  hostile  laws  and  exorbitant  discriminating 
taxation.  —  Review  of  the  River  Plate. 


Medical  Department. 


OFFICIAL  MEDICAL  EXPERTS.  . 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Association 
perhaps  the  most  important  subject  discussed  was  that  of  medi¬ 
cal  experts  in  civil  and  criminal  cases.  We  gather  from  the  reports 
that  the  members  of  the  medical  profession  have  arrived  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  they  have  been  placed  in  an  unfortunate  position  by  a 
series  of  circumstances  over  which  they  had  little  or  no  control.  The 
members  apparently  believe  that  discredit  has  been  brought  upon 
their  profession  because  many  of  their  members  had  acted  as  expert 
witnesses,  and  that  the  time  had  come  when  they  must  take  steps  to 
correct  this  evil.  The  consensus  of  opinion  seems  to  be  that  the 
root  of  the  evil  was  that  the  expert  witnesses  are  the  employes  of 
one  side  or  the  other,  and  that  human  nature  is  too  weak  to  resist 
the  temptation  of  a  fat  fee,  especially  when  the  testimony  required  is 
in  a  case  where  the  error  is  sure  to  be  on  the  side  of  mercy. 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  discuss  at  length  the  unwisdom  of  the 
present  system,  and  we  think  that  the  Medical  Association  adopted  a 
plan  which  will  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the  public  as  well  as  for 
their  profession.  They  resolved  that  they  would  attempt  to  secure 
the  passage  of  a  statute  similar  to  the  one  which  was  introduced  in  Illi¬ 
nois  and  which  passed  the  House  of  Representative  in  that  State,  but 
was  not  acted  upon  by  the  Senate.  The  bill  provided  thatthe  Judges 
of  the  Circuit  and  Superior  Courts  appoint  every  year  «  persons  who 
shall  act  as  expert  witnesses  in  the  medical  and  other  sciences  in 
giving  opinion  upon  the  evidence  as  presented,  in  a  hypothetical 
form,  in  criminal  causes  that  may  be  on  hearing  in  the  court  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  said  judges.”  These  witnesses  shall  be  entered  as 
expert  witnesses,  and  when  expert  opinion  is  required  the  trial  judge 
may  select  three  of  them  to  give  testimony.  They  shall  be  subject 
to  cross-examination,  but  such  cross-examination  shall  be  limited 
entirely  to  the  subjects  embraced  in  their  opinion. 

It  seems  that  this  last  clause  was  inserted  for  the  purpose  of  pro¬ 
tecting  such  witnesses  from  the  members  of  the  legal  profession  who 
sought  only  to  confuse  the  witness  for  the  purpose  of  turning  the 
jury  against  their  testimony.  Whatever  maybe  done  in  this  matter, 
it  seems  to  us  that  some  such  solution  should  be  made  in  order  to 
prevent  the  abuses  of  expert  testimony,  especially  in  criminal  cases. 

The  action  of  the  American  Medical  Association  brings  up  for 
rediscussion  the  proposition  which  has  often  been  heard  for  the 
appointment  of  official  experts.  We  have  doubt  as  to  whether  a  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  exclusive  employment  of  standing  expert  witnesses 
even  on  behalf  of  the  State  would  be  advisable.  And  we  would  be 
strongly  opposed  to  entirely  limiting  expert  testimony  to  such  offi¬ 
cials,  thereby  precluding  defendants  from  calling  such  experts  as 
may  seem  most  serviceable  in  a  given  trial.  In  this  connection  we 
would  repeat  certain  views  expressed  in  this  place  on  May  ioth, 
1893: 

“  It  has  been  suggested  that,  as  experts  are  supposed  to  act  judi¬ 
cially  and  to  testify  to  scientific  truths  without  fear  or  bias,  they 
should  be  officially  selected  and  paid  only  out  of  the  public  funds, 
the  implication  presumably  being  that  only  such  official  experts 
should  be  permitted  to  testify  on  criminal  trials.  The  result  of  this 
would  be,  where  scientific  questions  were  involved,  not  trial  by  jury, 
but  condemnation  or  acquittal  by  experts.  It  would  tend  toward 
perpetuating  the  greatest  evil  of  the  expert  system — the  substitution 
of  the  opinions  of  professional  men  for  the  judgment  of  the  jury. 
The  function  of  experts  is  not  to  determine  the  facts  in  issue,  but  to 
enlighten  the  jury  on  scientific  topics  ;  and  this  must  be  done  not  by 
practically  forcing  jurymen  to  take  dogmatic  utterances  of  any  man 


or  number  of  men  as  gospel, but  by  allowing  such  specialists  as  either 
side  chooses  to  call  to  state  their  views  and  the  reasons  for  them, 
subject  to  cross-examination  and  the  criticism  of  fellow  scientists. 

“A  scientific  man  is  not  rendered  any  more  infallible  by  an  official 
appointment  than  he  would  have  been  without  it,  and  it  would  bethe 
height  of  injustice  to  compel  an  accused  person  to  submit  to  the 
professional  judgment  of  any  man,  no  matter  how  eminent,  without 
full  opportunity  to  expose  by  other  specialists  any  errors  into  which 
he  may  have  fallen.  A  criticism  that  is  frequently  made,  justly  or 
unjustly,  upon  public  prosecutors  is  that,  having  once  decided  to  try 
a  prisoner,  their  personal  pride  and  professional  reputation  are  at 
stake,  and  they  become  more  bent  upon  convicting  their  man  than 
upon  seeing  justice  done.  A  similar  motive  would  be  apt,  in  some 
degree,  to  affect  an  official  expert.  Having  taken  the  position  that 
the  prisoner  was  guilty,  the  trial  might  be  regarded  by  the  expert — 
especially  if  his  theory  were  subjected  to  outside  criticism,  sensa¬ 
tional  or  otherwise — primarily  as  an  instrumentality  for  vindicating 
his  opinion.” 

It  is  a  very  encouraging  sign  that  the  practical  abuses  of  expert 
testimony  are  being  made  the  subject  of  special  action  by  medical 
associations,  for  the  reason  that  the  force  of  professional  discipline 
and  etiquette  is  probably  stronger  in  that  profession  than  any  other. 
It  seems  to  us  that  the  best  way  to  deal  with  the  evil  in  question  is 
to  arouse  interest  among  medical  organizations,  to  the  end  that  the 
moral  coercion  which  they  are  capable  of  exerting  upon  individual 
practitioners  may  be  intelligently  and  systematically  directed. — 
Albany  Law  Journal. 


Not  Hospital  “  Treatment.” — One  of  the  questions  in  an  appli¬ 
cation  for  life  insurance  was  as  to  whether  the  applicant  had  ever 
been  under  treatment  in  any  hospital,  asylum  or  other  institution. 
This  was  answered,  “No,”  in  the  case  of  Chinnery  v.  United  States 
Industrial  Insurance  Company.  But  there  was  evidence  that  some 
twenty-five  years  previously  something  had  blown  into  the  appli¬ 
cant’s  eye,  that  she  went  to  a  hospital,  by  appointment,  to  have  it 
removed,  and  returned  the  same  evening.  This  the  appellate  divi¬ 
sion  of  ,  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York  holds,  April  6,  1897,  was 
not  being  “  under  treatment  at  any  hospital  ”  within  the  meaning  of 
the  policy.  It  adds  that  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  general  health 
of  the  assured,  and  if  it  had  been  known  to  the  company  could  not 
possibly  have  been  considered  by  it  as  a  reason  for  refusing  to  issue 
a  policy  of  insurance. 


To  facilitate  the  study  of  X  rays,  A.  Imbert  and  H.  Bertin-Sans 
had  a  special  kind  of  “photometer”  constructed  by  MM.  Ducretet 
and  Lejeune,  which  consists  essentially  of  a  fluorescent  screen  over 
which  is  laid  a  coarse  grating  of  lead  wires  and  a  prism  of  alum¬ 
inum.  When  the  X  rays  examined  are  feeble,  they  are  only  able  to 
penetrate  the  thin  end  of  the  prism,  and  no  shadows  of  lead  wires  are 
visible  on  the  screen  except  under  the  thin  end.  This  happens 
when  the  vacuum  tube  is  exhausted  just  enough  to  give  X  rays.  As 
exhaustion  proceeds  more  lead  wires  become  visible,  and  when  the 
tube  is  on  the  point  of  becoming  non-conducting  the  illumination 
over  the  whole  of  the  screen  is  uniform,  and  the  shadows  stand  out 
with  equal  sharpness.  At  this  stage,  indeed,  aluminum  becomes 
perfectly  transparent  to  the  rays,  and  so  do  the  bones  of  the  hand. 
This  type  of  rays  is  particularly  well  suited  for  the  radiography  of 
the  deeper  seated  anatomy. — Comptes  Rendus. 


In  a  recent  discussion  on  the  subject  of  the  “  Value  of  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Risks  after  Middle  Life,”  Dr.  Lyon,  an  English  physician, 
remarked  :  “  There  is  a  point  which  has  not  been  touched  upon. 
Nothing  has  been  said  on  the  subject  of  a  second  marriage.  We 
think  a  great  deal  of  it  in  England.  We  look  upon  a  man  of  sixty 
years  marrying  a  young  woman  as  a  very  poor  risk.” 


Buccelli  ( Riv .  di  Patolog.  Nervi)  concludes  from  his  investiga¬ 
tions  of  200  patients  with  nerve  and  brain  troubles,  and  others,  that 
tobacco  affects  the  normal  nervous  system  to  a  comparatively  trifling 
extent,  but  as  soon  as  the  condition  of  perfect  integrity  is  impaired, 
its  effect  is  extremely  and  progressively  pernicious.  The  subcortical 
and  bulbar  nerve  centers  suffer  particularly  then  from  the  toxic  effect 
of  tobacco. 


The  betterment  of  the  yellow  fever  condition  from  the  cold  wave 
in  the  fever  district  is  tardy. 
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The  Companies. 


Progress  of  the  Penn  Mutual  Life. — That  the  recent  gath¬ 
ering  of  the  general  agents  of  the  Penn  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  at  the  home  office  in  Philadelphia,  to  celebrate  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  company,  was  productive  of  beneficial  results 
and  therefore  justified,  is  shown  in  the  increased  volume  of  new 
business  which  the  various  agencies  are  producing.  Many  of  the 
general  agents  have  doubled  their  contributions,  and  there  has  been 
marked  progression  all  along  the  line.  During  the  ten  months  of 
1897  the  Penn  Mutual  wrote  more  insurance  than  during  any  other 
similar  period  in  its  history,  by  far  the  greater  portion  being  written 
since  the  month  of  May.  The  gain  over  the  same  time  in  1896  is 
2593  policies  for  $7,760,000  of  insurance.  Another  feature  which 
may  be  of  interest  to  policyholders  and  friends  of  the  institution  is 
the  fact  that  notwithstanding  the  increased  age  of  the  membership 
and  the  greater  volume  of  business  on  the  books  of  the  company, 
the  death  losses  are  over  $100,000  less  than  during  the  first  ten 
months  of  1896. 


The  American  Union  Life  Insurance  Company. — The  report 
of  Mr.  Vanderpoel,  Chief  Examiner  of  the  Insurance  Depaitment  of 
New  York,  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  American  Union  Life, 
on  June  30,  1897,  shows  that  the  company  possesses  net  admitted 
assets  of  $361,481.69  and  a  net  surplus  of  $228,926.69,  which 
amounts,  amplified  by  other  assets,  make  the  company’s  gross  assets 
$467,380.85  and  a  gross  surplus  of  $334,825.85.  The  Insurance 
Commissioner  states  that  the  company  possesses  other  securities 
which  he  has  omitted  to  include  in  his  net  figures,  through  techni¬ 
calities  in  some  cases,  and  in  others  through  inability  to  obtain 
ready  and  accurate  quotations  in  regard  to  their  respective  values. 
The  examination  has  been  of  the  most  exhaustive  character,  and 
being  for  valuation  purposes  only,  does  not,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
include  anything  pertaining  to  revenue,  but  it  is  a  source  of  pleasure 
for  the  management  to  state  that  the  premium  receipts  for  the  cur¬ 
rent  year  will  show  an  increase  of  $75,000  over  and  above  that  of 
last  year,  while  the  increase  in  insurance  in  force  will  be  at  least 
$4,000,000,  in  other  words  an  increase  of  50  per  cent  of  the  total 
business  upon  the  company’s  books  as  at  the  end  of  last  year.  It  is 
a  further  source  of  pride  to  the  management  of  the  company  to  be 
able  to  point  to  the  fact  that  while  it  is  engaged  in  the  business  of 
life  insurance,  the  prime  factor  in  which  is  the  payment  of  death 
claims,  that  on  the  30th  of  June,  1897,  as  shown  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioner’s  report,  it  only  had  an  amount  outstanding  in  this  connection 
of  $4500,  and  even  this  nominal  sum  was  so  unpaid  because  of  the 
company’s  awaiting  the  necessary  papers  in  connection  therewith. 


Our  Washington  contemporary,  Views,  says  that  a  lamentable 
condition  of  affairs  is  brought  to  light  in  the  report  of  the  expert 
accountant  employed  to  examine  the  books  of  the  defunct  National 
Life  Maturity  Insurance  Company  of  that  city.  Contrasting  the 
company’s  condition,  as  shown  by  its  published  statement  of  June 
30,  1S95,  with  the  actual  condition,  as  shown  by  the  company’s  books 
on  that  date,  the  accountant  says  the  books  demonstrate  that  the 
company  had  only  $179,000  in  mortgage  assets,  whereas  its  printed 
statement  asserted  it  had  $305,000.  He  claims,  too,  that  the  books 
of  the  company  show  that  in  making  loans  the  company  took  notes 
in  twice  the  amount  loaned,  and  then  treated  them  as  double  assets. 
The  accountant  adds  :  “As  the  reasoning  whereby  notes  represent¬ 
ing  twice  the  amount  loaned  upon  them  can  be  rightly  claimed  as  an 
asset  for  their  full  amount  is  very  far  from  clear  to  my  mind,  I  shall 
content  myself  with  merely  stating  the  facts.”  There  ought  to  be  no 
difficulty  in  tracing  the  officials  who  were  guilty  of  such  fraudulent 
misrepresentations. 

Increase  of  Value  of  Caledonian  Insurance  Shares. — On 
1st  October,  1867,  just  thirty  years  ago,  the  shares  of  the  company 
were  obtainable  in  the  market  at  a  price  of  £35  for  each  originaj 
undivided  share,  or  £17  for  each  half  share,  or  £8  15s.  for  each 
quarter  share,  which  last  denomination  corresponds  with  the  present 
shares,  all  the  original  shares  of  higher  denominations  having  been 
divided  into  quarter  shares  in  1883.  As  the  latest  sale,  reported  in 
the  newspapers  of  this  date  (1st  October,  1897),  is  at  a  price  of  £34, 
equal  to  £136  for  each  original  undivided  share,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  shares  have  been  nearly  quadrupled  in  value  during  the  thirty 
years. — Caledonian  Joltings. 


An  English  W ild  Cat. — Our  English  exchanges  are  paying  very 
free  left-handed  compliments  to  a  notorious  promoter,  but  the  funni¬ 
est  of  all  we  find  in  the  columns  of  that  sedate,  dispassionate,  and 
dignified  journal,  the  Post  Magazine.  It  says  : 

The  “Non-Tariff  Mutual  Fire  Office”  is  the  latest  “  rag  baby  ” 
which  that  imperturbable  “  financier  ”  (that  is  the  accepted  word,  we 
believe,  but  our  readers  can  fill  in  any  other  which  they  may  deem 
more  suitable),  Mr.  T.  Fenwick,  is  now  holding  up  to  receive  its 
“baptism  of  fire.”  The  share  prospectus  now  before  us  is  simply 
dated  “  October,  1897,”  therefore  the  further  information  that  the 
“lists  will  open  Friday  and  close  on  or  before  Tuesday  ”  will  not  be 
of  much  service  to  that  portion  of  the  public  whom  Carlyle  classified 
under  a  certain  well-remembered  heading,  and  who  may  naturally  be 
expected  to  tumble  over  each  other  in  their  hurry  to  “put  money  in 
the  purse”  of  Mr.  T.  Fenwick.  But  we  would  counsel  that  interest¬ 
ing  portion  of  the  public  to  take  things  more  coolly  ;  Mr.  Fenwick  is 
not  likely  to  close  the  lists  so  long  as  there  remains  the  remotest  pos¬ 
sibility  of  scooping  up  an  extra  sovereign  anywhere  from  China  to 
Peru. 

Mr.  Buskin  once  accused  a  celebrated  painter  of  “  throwing  a  pot 
of  paint  in  the  public’s  face.”  Mr.  Fenwick  may  also  be  spoken  of 
as  a  “celebrated  painter”  in  his  own  particular  line,  though  his 
colors  are  always  lurid.  He  has  certainly  thrown  a  very  large  “  pot 
of  ink”  in  the  public’s  face  this  time. 

There  are  no  names  of  directors  appended  to  this  unique  pros¬ 
pectus,  the  only  name,  besides  his  own,  being  that  of  the  secretary, 
“  L.  White.”  There  is  an  air  of  “  prairie  flower  ”  innocence  about 
this  latter  name,  which  suggests  that  it  may  be  that  of  a  lady,  as  was 
the  case  with  one  of  Mr.  Fenwick’s  previous  “secretaries.”  We 
gather  from  the  same  interesting  document  that  “  the  shares  after 
the  present  issue  of  10,000  (of  £\c  each),  will  be  increased  to  £1  per 
share  premium.”  Oh,  yes  !  ’tis  not  only  the  hand,  but  the  very  voice 
of  Fenwick  singing  the  same  old  tune.  And  then  Mr.  Spenlow  will 
write  to  the  papers  to  say  that  he  never  authorized  Mr.  Fenwick 
(beg  pardon,  we  mean  Mr.  Jorkins)  to  do  any  such  thing.  And  Mr. 
Jorkins  will  immediately  proceed  to  do  it  again,  only  more  so.  Upon 
which  Mr.  Spenlow  will  obtain  an  injunction.  Later  on,  Messrs. 
Spenlow  and  Jorkins  will  go  out  to  lunch  together  and  chuckle. 
Meanwhile  that  interesting  portion  of  the  public  which  may  have  put 

money  into  Mr.  Fenwick’s  purse  will  go  to - .  But  by  that  time 

need  Mr.  Fenwick  really  very  much  care  where  it  goes  to  ? 


The  Norwood  Insurance  Company _ The  result  of  the  exam¬ 

ination  by  the  Insurance  Department  of  New'  Y ork,  completed  October 
27th,  shows  that  the  assets  of  the  Norwood  amount  to  $221,747,  with 
liabilities  of  $16,846.  In  consequence  of  this  showing  the  Insurance 
Department  has  revoked  the  requisition  of  September  14  last,  re¬ 
quiring  this  corporation  to  make  good  an  impairment  of  $25,000  in 
its  capital  stock,  and  has  certified  that  the  company  is  duly  author¬ 
ized  to  issue  policies  and  transact  business  as  a  joint  stock  fire  insur¬ 
ance  company,  with  a  paid-up  capital  of  $200,000. 

The  Norwood  has  commenced  active  operations  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  that  experienced  underwriter,  John  W.  Murray,  as  president, 
with  Mr.  J.  J.  Nestell  as  secretary.  Mr.  Murray  proposes  to  proceed 
on  conservative  lines,  and  to  limit  the  appointment  of  agents  to 
profitable  localities. 


The  New  Sub-Manager  of  the  Royal. — A  Calcutta  paper, 
Capital,  says  of  Mr.  F.  J.  Kingsley,  the  new  sub-manager  of  the 
Royal  Insurance  Company  :  “  The  appointment  of  Mr.  F.  J.  Kings¬ 
ley  as  sub-manager  of  the  Royal  Insurance  Company  at  home  de¬ 
prives  the  Calcutta  Fire  Insurance  Agents’  Association  of  one  of  its 
most  prominent  and  influential  members.  Coming  to  Calcutta  some 
ten  years  ago,  Mr.  Kingsley  soon  showed  himself  a  power  in  the 
insurance  community  and  worthily  sustained  the  prestige  and  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  Royal  in  this  city.  He  was  specially  prominent,  how¬ 
ever,  in  the  counsels  of  the  Fire  Insurance  Agents’ Association.  His 
manner,  particularly  in  the  fierce  clamor  of  general  meetings,  may 
not  have  possessed  the  happy  combinations  of  the  suaviter  in  niodo 
with  the  fortiter  in  re,  but  he  had  to  deal  with  a  peculiar  people. 
Nevertheless  he  was  undoubtedly  a  strong  chairman — a  fact  that 
even  his  bitterest  opponents  frankly  acknowledged,  and  he  was  per¬ 
haps  the  best  man  that  could  have  been  found  to  conduct  the  meet¬ 
ings  of  so  contentious  an  assembly  as  the  Fire  Insurance  Agents’ 
Association.” 


(PIIIE) 

ESTABLISHED  1864. 

Local  Agents  in  ah  Prominent  Localities  in  the 
United  States. 

Office:  100  William  Street,  New  York. 

A.  &  J.  H.  STODDART,  General  Agents. 
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OF  NEW  YORK. 


Ed  ward  W.  Scott,  FEe  SI  DENT. 

T VAlUcST  G OMPAUY  FOrPoUCyWoU)EU6  AND  /XcWUTS. 

Succc33ruL  Accents, and Gentle: me  n  Seeking  Rc munerative  Business  Connections, 
nay  Apply  to  the  Head  Qrnce.oR  awy  of  The  Society’s  General  Agents. 


HOME  LIFE 

insurance  Company" 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

(ORGANIZED  I860.) 

IS  THE  ONLY  COMPANY  ISSUING 

The  “DIVIDEND  ENDOWMENT”  Policy, 

which  is  conceded  to  be  the  most  desirable 
because  of  its 

LOW  COST  and  GUARANTEED  BENEFITS. 

Geo.  E.  Ide,  Pres.  W.  M.  St.  John,  Vice-Pres. 
Ellis  W.  Gladwin,  Sec’y. 

Wm.  A.  Marshall,  Actuary. 

F.  W.  Chapin, 

Medioal  Director. 


MANHATTAN 

FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK, 

45,  47  &  49  CEDAR  STREET. 

Organized  1869. 

Agencies  in  the  Principal  Cities  and  Towns  throughout  the 
United  States. 

R.  A.  LOEWENTHAL,  PRESIDENT. 

AARON  CARTER,  Vice-President.  WM.  A.  FRANCIS,  Secretary' 
H.  W.  EADiE,  Assistant  Secretary. 


THE  UNITED  STATES 

Fidelity  and  Guaranty  Company, 

Home  Office  : 

S.  W.  COR.  GERMAN  &  CALVERT  STS., 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Capital,  -  -  -  $500,000.00 

Stockholders’  Liability,  -  -  500,000.00 

Total  Resources,  $1,000,000.00 


Hon.  FRANK  BROWN,  President, 

Governor  of  Maryland  from  1892  to  1896. 

JOHN  R.  BLAND,  First  Vice-Prest.  and  Gen’l  Manager, 
Secretary  Merchants’  aud  Manufacturers’  Association  from  1880  to  1896. 
J.  KEMP  BARTLETT,  Jr.,  Second  Vice-President. 
ALEXANDER  PAYSON  KNAPP,  Secretary. 

TOWNSEND  SCOTT,  Treasurer, 

Hon.  ISIDOR  RAYNER,  General  Counsel. 


Deposited  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  State  of  Maryland  for  the  Security  of 
all  Bondholders,  $200,000.00. 


BECOMES  SURETY  on  Bonds  of  Officers  and  Employees  of  Banks 
Mercantile  Houses,  Railroad,  Express  and  Telegraph  Companies,  Officials 
of  States,  Cities  and  Counties,  and  for  contractors.  Also  on  Bonds  of  Ex¬ 
ecutors,  Administrators,  Guardians,  Trustees,  Receivers,  Assignees,  Com¬ 
mittees,  and  in  Replevin,  Attachment  and  Injunction  cases,  and  all 
undertakings  in  Judicial  Proceedings. 


Active  and  successful  Agents  in  all  cities  of  the  United  States 
wishing  to  represent  this  Company,  may  communicate  with  the  General 
Manager. 


“The  Leading  Fire  Insurance  Company  of  America.” 


INCORPORATED  1819.  CHARTER  PERPETUAL. 


Cash  Capital,  -------  $  4,000,000  09 

Cash  Assets,  --------  11,431,184  21 

Total  Liabilities,  -------  3,581,196  16 

Net  Surplus,  --------  3,849,988  50 

Losses  paid  in  78  years, . 79.198,979  38 


WM.  B.  CLARK,  President. 

W.  H.  KING,  Secretary.  E.  O.  WEEKS,  Vice-Prest. 

A.  C.  ADAMS,  HENRY  E.  REES,  Assistant  Secretaries. 

Western  Branch,  f  Keeler  &  Gallagher, 

41 3  Vine  St..  Cincinnati.  O.  1  General  Agents. 

Northwestern  Branch,  j  Wm.  H.  Wyman,  Gen’l  Agent. 

Omaha,  Neb.  )  W.  P.  Harford,  Asst.  Gen’l  Agent. 

Pacific  Branch,  (  Boardman  and  Spencer,  General 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  j  Agents. 

Inland  Marine  j  Chicago,  Ills.,  145  Fa  Salle  Street 

Department.  (  New  York,  52  William  Street. 

"A  self-made  man  must  have  a  poor  opinion  of  a  job  if  he  neg¬ 
lects  or  refuses  to  insure  it." — Phelps. 

Tie  National  Life 
Insurance  Company, 

MONTPELIER,  VERMONT. 

Over  Thirteen  Millions  Assets. 

“Its  contracts  are  direct,  clear  and  complete.”  All  values  endorsed 
are  absolute  guarantees  ;  nothing  estimated. 

CHARLES  YsEPN'EN ,  President.  J.  A.  DeBOER,  Secretary. 

M.  H.  GOODRICH, 

General  Agent,  Maryland  and  District  of  Columbia, 
Rooms  308,  310,  312  Merchants  National  Bank  Building, 

COR.  SOUTH  AND  WATER  STS.  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

TELEPHONE 
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N  OTICES. 

THE 

Union  Central  Life  Insurance  Company, 

CINCINNATI,  O. 


Assets,  January  i,  1896 . $14,555,283  63 

Surplus . $1,870,262  12 


NO  FLUCTUATING  SECURITIES— LARGEST  RATE  OF 
INTEREST-LOWEST  DEATH  RATE. 

Endowments  at  Life  Rates  and  Twenty  Payment  Guaranty 
Policies  Specialties. 

Large  and  increasing  Dividends  to  Policyholders.  Desirable 
Contracts  and  Good  Territory  open  for  Live  Agents. 

Address  JOHN  M.  PATTISON,  President. 


BALTIMORE  UNDERWRITER. 

SEMI-MONTHLY  EDITION. 
Thirty-third  Year  of  Publication. 

Published  on  the  5th  and  20th  of  the  month,  at  No.  6  South  Street, 

Baltimore,  Md. 

CHAS.  C.  BOMBAUGH,  Editor.  JAMES  H.  McCLELLAN,  Business  Manager. 
POST  OFFICE  BOX  41 

Subscription  per  annum  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  $3.00  ;  in 
Great  Britain,  14  s.  Advertising  Rates  on  Application. 


BALTIMORE,  DECEMBER  6,  1897. 


AGENTS  WANTED. 

RENEWABLE  TERM  INSURANCE. 

Issued  by  a  regular  Life  Company  with  large  assets  and  surplus. 

Policies  Participate  in  profits,  are  Non-forfeitable,  are  Renew¬ 
able  at  end  of  term  Without  re-examination,  while  the  rates  are  as 
low  as  the  Co-operative  Societies. 

Losses  paid  at  once. 

Liberal  agency  contracts  made  with  active  men.  Apply  by  letter 
to  P.  O.  Box  3005,  New  York  City. 


Statistics  show  that  over  six  policyholders  lapse  to  one  that 
dies.  Every  good  Life  Insurance  Company  pays  its  death  losses 
promptly,  but  there  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  settlements  (if  any) 
made  by  the  different  companies,  for  lapsed  or  surrendered  policies. 

Don’t  you  see  how  important  it  is  for  you  that  the  full  surrender 
value  privileges,  both  in  cash  and  in  “  paid-up  ”  insurance,  should 
be  plainly  stated  beforehatidl 

This  is  one  of  the  important  features  of  the  famous  non-forfeiture 
laws  of  Massachusetts  There  are  other  features  just  as  important. 

Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company, 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

JOHN  A.  HALL,  President.  H.  M.  PHILLIPS,  Secretary. 

BALTIMORE  BRANCH  OFFICE, 

No.  4  South  Street. 

FRANCIS  S.  BIGGS,  Manager. 

Gentlemen  of  integrity  and  clean  records  are  invited  to  apply  for  an  agency. 


SURETY  BONDS  OF  EVERY  CLASS. 


AMERICAN  BONDING 

- AND - 

trust  company. 

RESOURCES  OVER  ONE  MILLION  DOLLARS. 

Approved  by  the  Courts  and  Insurance 
Departments  of  the  Several  States  as  Sole 
Surety  on  Bonds  of 

Executors,  Administrators,  Guardians, 
Trustees,  Receivers,  Assignees, 
Committees,  and  in  all  cases  in  which 


Bond  is  required. 

Accepted  as  Sole  Surety  by  the  United  States  Government  on 
Bonds  of  every  description,  and  on  Bonds  in  all  Undertakings  and 
Suits  in  the  Distiict  of  Columbia  and  in  the  Federal  Courts  through¬ 
out  the  Union. 


Issues  Surety  Bonds  for  all  Classes  of  State,  County, 
Town  and  City  Officials. 

Also  for  Officers  and  Employees  of  Banks,  Bankers,  Corporations, 
Manufacturers,  Merchants,  Societies,  Lodges,  Etc.,  Etc. 

GUARANTEES  THE  FULFILMENT  OF  CONTRACTS. 

AGENTS  EVERYWHERE. 


Home  Office,  Equitable  Building,  Baltimore. 


Over  the  smoke  of  the  battle  between  the  contending 
forces  in  the  fire  insurance  field,  between  boards  and  brokers, 
between  boarders  and  non-boarders,  between  non-fusionists 
in  tariff  associations,  between  compact  upholders  and  com¬ 
pact  destroyers,  may  be  seen  changes  which  are  destined  to 
exert  a  material  influence  on  the  business  of  the  future.  The 
formation  of  new  corporations  is  more  in  the  line  of  associate 
or  supplemental  organizations  than  of  strictly  independent 
companies.  Home  companies  like  the  German-American 
and  the  Germania,  for  instance,  have  offshoots  of  their  own 
for  convenient  reinforcement.  In  some  cases,  the  larger 
companies  practically  control  the  business  and  guarantee 
the  policies  of  smaller  companies.  Foreign  companies  have 
organized  or  are  now  organizing  American  accessories  for 
the  avowed  purpose  of  escaping  discriminative  taxation,  of 
preventing  piracy  of  their  names,  or  of  evading  retaliatory 
laws.  The  contention  of  the  Commercial  Union  for  the 
proprietary  interest  in  its  name  will  be  remembered  by  our 
readers.  And  now  we  have  a  new  Magdeburg  which  does 
not  care  a  fig  for  the  retaliatory  law  of  New  York  which 
prohibits  admission  to  the  State,  of  German  companies,  so 
long  as  the  prohibitory  action  of  Germany  against  American 
companies  continues  in  force.  Next  to  those  already  in  the 
field  comes  the  Scottish-American  under  the  sheltering 
wings  of  the  Caledonian,  and  the  British-America  fathered 
by  the  two  great  Toronto  corporations. 

The  Mutual  Fire  of  New  York,  under  its  new  name,  the 
Manhattan  Fire,  takes  its  place  in  line  with  the  joint-stock 
companies.  This  change,  however  distasteful  to  the 
founder,  argues  strongly  for  the  wisdom  of  the  present  man¬ 
agement.  Meanwhile  the  mutuals  are  weakening  in  every 
direction,  and  as  to  individual  underwriting,  the  hand¬ 
writing  on  the  wall  points  to  the  early  extinction  of  the 
lingering  remnant  of  the  Fire  Lloyds,  and  with  them  one  of 
the  most  mischievous  forms  of  interference  with  the  security 
which  property-owners  seek.  Another  sort  of  interference, 
the  meddlesome  sort,  comes  from  the  Insurance  Commis¬ 
sioners  of  Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  and 
Wisconsin,  to  the  effect  that  the  issuance  of  policies  by  com¬ 
panies  jointly,  such  as  the  New  York  Underwriters  Agency, 
the  Philadelphia  Underwriters,  etc.,  is  contrary  to  State 
statute.  The  more  absurd  and  unreasonable  such  laws  are, 
the  more  the  busybodies  in  the  State  Insurance  Depart¬ 
ments  seem  determined  to  interpret  them  to  the  disadvan¬ 
tage  and  detriment  of  companies  no  matter  how  honored  a 
name  they  bear  and  how  honorable  their  corporate  conduct 
has  always  been. 

The  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  electrical  committee  of  the 
Underwriters’  National  Electric  Association  will  be  held  at  the  New 
York  board  rooms,  32  Nassau  street,  New  York  city,  on  Tuesday 
morning,  December  7th,  at  10  o’clock. 
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THE  THREE  AND  ONE-HALF  PER  CENT  BASIS. 

Announcement  is  made  by  the  three  largest  American 
companies  that  new  and  uniform  tables  of  premium  rates 
based  on  the  American  Table  of  Mortality  at  3J  per  cent 
interest,  will  go  into  effect  on  January  1,  1898,  and  that 
thereafter  reserves  on  policies  issued  at  the  new  rates  shall 
be  computed  upon  the  same  basis.  As  stated  in  the  circular 
of  the  Mutual  Life,  published  in  our  last  number,  “the 
immediate  effect  of  the  change  of  reserve  basis  will  be  a 
slight  increase  in  the  rates  of  premium  to  be  charged  upon 
endowment  and  limited  payment  life  policies,  and  also  upon 
ordinary  life  policies  issued  on  young  and  middle-aged 
lives.” 

Fifteen  years  ago,  as  is  well  known,  Colonel  Greene,  of  the 
Connecticut  Mutual  Life,  adopted  a  still  higher  standard — 3 
per  cent.  But  while  there  was  some  increase  in  rates,  it  was 
trifling  or  merely  nominal,  any  considerable  advance  in 
readjustment  being  offset  by  reduced  expenses.  Looking 
back  at  this  pioneer  step  toward  conservatism,  we  can  recall 
the  censorious  criticism  which  was  freely  bestowed  upon 
what  was  regarded  as  extreme  or  ultra  conservatism.  That 
criticism  was  long  since  answered  by  a  continuously  de¬ 
clining  rate  of  interest,  and  now  it  is  stamped  with  the  sin- 
cerest  form  of  approval,  approximate  imitation  of  the  highest 
standard  yet  adopted. 

Other  companies  have  already  adopted  the  3^  per  cent 
basis  of  valuation,  or  have  expressed  their  readiness  to  unite 
in  a  movement  to  thus  meet  the  decline  in  the  interest  rate. 
But  they  object  to  an  increase  of  premium  rates,  considering 
such  action  unnecessary  and  unwise.  To  illustrate  their 
attitude,  we  quote  the  statements  of  two  of  them.  Mr. 
Cillis,  Actuary  of  the  Germania  Life,  says: 

Since  1892  this  company  has  for  its  own  guidance,  and  for  the 
absolute  protection  of  its  policyholders,  calculated  its  liabilities, 
including  the  re-insurance  reserve  of  all  its  policies,  on  the  3*4  per 
cent  basis.  Notwithstanding  the  assumption  of  the  higher  standard, 
involving  the  setting  aside  of  a  considerably  increased  reserve,  this 
company  has  continued  to  publish  its  annual  statements  on  the  4  per 
per  cent  basis,  because  this  is  the  highest  legal  standard  adopted 
by  any  of  the  States,  and  because  it  has  been  used  by  all  our  com¬ 
petitors  for  their  publications. 

As  to  the  revision  of  our  rates,  this  question  is  not  an  urgent  one 
with  this  company,  as  its  surplus,  exclusive  of  its  dividend  accumu¬ 
lations  for  tontine  policies,  is  fully  adequate  to  provide  for  the  in¬ 
crease  of  its  reserve  on  all  existing  policies,  caused  by  a  3^  per 
cent  valuation,  and  for  every  possible  depreciation  of  its  assets, 
without  interfering  with  its  ability  to  allot  to  its  policies  an  annually 
increasing  dividend  for  years  to  come. 

The  question  of  raising  our  rates  for  the  sake  of  increasing  the 
company’s  reserve,  and  thereby  its  security,  is  therefore  one  that 
does  not  present  itself  to  us.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  we  do 
not  want  it  understood  that  at  some  time  we  may  not  consider  it 
advisable  to  increase  our  rates  in  order  to  meet  the  falling  off  in  re¬ 
ceipts  for  interest,  if  the  rate  at  which  investments  can  be  safely 
made  should  decline  still  further. 

A  decrease  in  the  exorbitant  cost  of  new  business  certainly  is  at 
present  a  matter  of  more  importance  than  the  increase  of  rates.  In 
this  direction  we  have  always  tried  to  exercise  proper  economy  in 
management,  and  we  may  say,  not  without  success,  for  years  past. 

President  West,  of  the  Penn  Mutual  Life,  says: 

In  May,  1896,  we  so  far  anticipated  the  course  of  other  companies 
as  to  place  our  business  after  that  date  upon  a  y/z  per  cent  reserve 
basis.  We  did  not  esteem  it  necessary  to  increase  our  premiums, 
and  our  experience  has  so  far  confirmed  this  view.  We  think  it  is 
entirely  practicable  to  accumulate  the  higher  reserves  from  the  pre¬ 
miums  now  charged  by  companies  generally,  and,  holding  to  this 
opinion,  regard  any  increase  in  rates  unfortunate.  Policyholders  in 
mutual  life  insurance  companies  already  pay  liberally  for  their  poli¬ 
cies,  and  there  should  be  no  enhancement  in  cost  in  the  absence  of  a 
sure  necessity  therefor. 


The  Northwestern  Mutual  Life  and  the  Union  Central 
Life  decline  to  participate  in  the  new  movement,  consider¬ 
ing  it  entirely  unnecessary  to  change  the  basis  of  reserves 
or  to  increase  the  rates  of  premium.  President  Pattison 
says: 

So  far  as  the  Union  Central  is  concerned,  we  have  no  reason  to 
think  that  our  rate  of  interest  will  suffer  any  material  decline  during 
the  next  few  years;  and  with  the  expectation  of  improved  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  country,  which  we  confidently  hope  will  be  realized,  the 
rate  of  interest  will  not  probably  be  further  decreased  below  that  of 
the  present. 

The  Union  Central  is  able  and  willing  to  change  its  reserve,  not 
only  on  its  new  business,  but  also  on  its  old,  not  only  to  3 per  cent, 
but  to  a  3  per  cent  reserve,  whenever,  in  the  opinion  of  even  a 
majority  of  the  leading  insurance  companies  of  the  United  States 
such  a  step  appears  to  be  advisable  ;  but  even  this  would  not  make 
necessary  any  increase  of  our  premium  rates.  Our  rate  of  interest 
actually  realized  would  have  to  be  reduced  more  than  3  per  cent  be¬ 
fore  such  a  step  would  be  deemed  necessary. 


The  fire  loss  and  the  insurance  loss  consequent  upon  the 
recent  conflagration  in  London  fall  far  below  the  amount 
originally  reported.  The  buildings  involved  in  the  small 
squares  and  narrow  streets  between  Aldersgate  and  Red 
Cross  streets  comprised  mainly  three  and  four  storied  estab¬ 
lishments  of  no  great  value,  and  were  stored  with  the  lighter 
classes  of  goods  such  as  fringes,  trimmings,  collars,  neck¬ 
ties,  hats  and  notions.  If  the  fire  had  occurred  in  the  great 
dry  goods  district  of  the  metropolis,  between  Cheapside  and 
Cannon  street,  the  money  loss  would  have  been  vastly 
greater. 

In  dealing  with  this  fire  the  Metropolitan  Brigade  had 
two  serious  obstacles  to  contend  with,  the  crowded  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  streets  and  obstruction  of  the  engines  on  the  way 
to  the  scene,  and  the  narrowness  of  the  streets  or  alleys  of 
the  Manchester  district  itself.  This  condition,  so  liable  to 
recurrence,  one  would  think  would  long  since  have  been 
provided  for.  But  fire  extinguishment  in  the  great  metropo¬ 
lis  is  still  hampered  and  baffled  by  antiquated  methods  and 
ultra-conservatism.  The  same  clumsy  conditions  which 
persisted  under  the  administration  of  that  toploftical  hum¬ 
bug,  Captain  E.  M.  Shaw,  continue  to-day  under  a  chief 
who  is  a  retired  naval  officer  without  previous  training  or 
experience.  The  same  delay  in  sending  alarms,  the  same 
deliberate  preparation,  the  same  tardiness  and  backwardness 
in  getting  an  engine  started,  the  same  system  of  hiring 
horses  instead  of  owning  them,  the  same  retention  of  little 
squirts,  the  same  formality  in  getting  a  turnkey  of  one  of 
the  six  water  companies  to  turn  on  a  supply,  are  still  visible, 
and  still  excite  the  wonder  of  American  experts. 


Under  the  conviction  that  “  what  is  to  be  will  be,”  the 
Chinese  people,  it  is  said,  will  not  rescue  one  another  from 
accidental  death.  They  regard  attempt  at  such  rescue  as 
interference  with  the  will  of  the  Almighty.  In  illustration 
of  this  phase  of  fatalism,  Fire  and  Water  tells  the  following 
anecdote : 

“At  a  fire  in  San  Francisco  several  years  ago  six  Chinese  were 
imprisoned  in  a  room  by  three  half-inch  iron  bars,  which  could  easily 
have  been  broken  away.  There  were  two  or  three  ladders  in  the 
neighborhood  which  could  have  been  placed  at  the  windows  and  the 
unfortunates  easily  rescued  from  a  horrible  death.  There  were  hun¬ 
dreds  of  their  countrymen  looking  on  at  their  frantic  efforts  to  escape. 
Yet  they  offered  no  assistance  and  gave  no  evidence  of  sorrow.” 


What  next  ?  The  foreign  fire  and  life  insurance  companies  doing 
business  in  Kansas  are  to  be  required  by  State  Superintendent 
McNall  to  give  a  detailed  statement  of  their  losses  in  Kansas, 
something  never  before  asked  in  that  State. 
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FRENCH  JEALOUSY  OF  AMERICAN  COMPANIES. 

The  vineyards  of  France  have  again  suffered  from  phyl¬ 
loxera,  mildew,  and  blackrot  to  an  extent  which  is  vastly 
discouraging  to  the  replanting  of  vines  and  the  chemical 
treatment  of  diseased  conditions.  This  reduced  yield,  how¬ 
ever,  need  not  affect  the  market  for  exportation  of  goods  to 
the  United  States.  The  wine  chemists  can  still  continue  to 
tranship  to  this  country  rhubarb  juice  labelled  Roederer, 
pear  juice  labelled  Mumm,  pokeberry  juice  labelled  claret, 
logwood  solution  labelled  burgundy,  and  so  on  to  the  end 
of  the  long  chapter  of  French  compounding  and  fabrication. 
This  is  a  form  of  revanche  that  ought  to  gladden  the 
hearts  of  the  managers  of  the  French  life  insurance  compa¬ 
nies  that  are  constantly  assailing  the  active  and  pushing 
methods  and  practices  of  the  American  life  insurance  com¬ 
panies  doing  business  in  France.  In  this  animosity  and 
denunciation  they  are  reinforced  by  the  insurance  press  of 
Paris.  The  latest  piece  of  scurrility  from  that  source  is  a 
malicious  attack  in  L'  Assxireur  Parisie?i  on  a  Hartford  life 
company  because  the  latter  declines  to  pay  a  fraudulent 
claim,  and  which  is  as  disgraceful  to  the  libeller  as  it  is 
unjust  to  the  company. 

This  falsity  is  equalled  in  malignity  by  a  fusillade  from 
L' Argus  against  the  Equitable  Life.  The  opening  gun  is, 

“  The  Ladder  of  the  Equitable.  Don’t  climb  it.”  The 
editor  starts  out  in  this  fashion  : 

“The  United  States  Equitable,  one  of  the  four  American  com¬ 
panies  which  honor  our  country  with  their  confidence,  has  succeeded 
in  making  a  record  as  the  greatest  of  imposters.  These  Americans 
are  wonderful.  The  Mutual  Life  has  lost  appetite  and  sleep  over  it ; 
never  in  the  worst  days  of  its  history  has  it  reached  such  a  summit. 
We  have  now  reached  the  pinnacle. 

All  our  readers  know  by  sight  the  picture  which  has  appeared  in 
placards,  etc.,  in  the  leading  journals  of  Paris  and  its  vicinity.  A 
picture  which  represents  the  strength  and  power  of  the  American 
and  French  life  insurance  companies,  the  greatest  of  which  istheirs. 

This  picture  consists  of  two  graduated  ladders.  Each  company  is 
represented  by  a  proportional  column.  The  Equitable  mounts  up  17 
centimetres,  while  the  whole  of  the  17  French  companies  only  reach 
6  centimetres.  The  Equitable  estimates  its  accumulated  funds  at 
203,716,423  dollars,  while  the  totals  of  17  French  companies  only 
amount  to  67,744,356  dollars.” 

A  year  ago  the  assets  of  the  Equitable  amounted  to  over 
$215,000,000,  a  figure  that  is  quite  beyond  the  comprehen¬ 
sion  of  the  French  companies  and  the  French  press,  hope¬ 
lessly  blinded  as  they  are  by  unreasoning  jealousy  and 
prejudice.  Although  we  had  translated  the  entire  outburst 
for  our  columns,  it  is  not  fit  for  republication.  It  is  a  tissue 
of  misconception,  of  misstatement,  of  misrepresentation.  It 
fires  off  epithets,  and  brings  unfounded  charges  of  “false 
groupings,”  of  1  intentional  omissions,”  of  “  contradictions,” 
and  “  exaggerations.”  It  says  in  conclusion: 

“  Let  us  profit  by  this  ladder  which  serves  two  ends,  to  raise  the 
Equitable  and  also  to  lower  it,  and  bring  it  back  to  earth.  Perched 
so  high,  it  will  be  seized  with  vertigo.” 

Such  bosh  leads  to  but  one  conclusion.  If  there  is  any¬ 
thing  on  earth  smaller,  narrower,  and  more  contemptible 
than  the  French  insurance  companies,  which  are  behind 
such  attacks  as  this  upon  American  enterprise,  it  is  the 
French  insurance  press  which  lends  itself  to  the  service  of 
such  deviltry. 


The  Minneapolis  Life  Underwriters’  Association,  animated  by 
ambitious  fervor,  is  already  making  preparations  for  the  entertain¬ 
ment  of  the  delegates  to  the  National  Association  meeting  in  that 
city  in  1898.  The  executive,  reception,  entertainment,  finance  and 
banquet  committees  are  all  organized,  all  at  work,  and  the  needed 
subscriptions  already  obtained.  This  is  a  new  chapter  in  the 
history  of  hustling. 


A  correspondent  who  signs  his  name,  which  it  is  not 
needful  to  publish,  writes  to  ask  whether  a  heavy  coat  of 
tar  decorated  with  feathers  is  dangerous  to  life  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  its  suppression  of  the  functions  of  the  skin.  It  is 
commonly  supposed  that  by  gilding  or  varnishing  the  entire 
surface  of  the  body,  the  resulting  elimination  of  the  excre¬ 
tory  functions  of  the  skin  would  facilitate  suicide  or  homi¬ 
cide.  The  leading  authority  on  this  subject,  Tecontjeff  of 
St.  Petersburg,  after  a  full  series  of  experiments,  asserts  that 
while  such  processes  are  fatal  to  animals,  they  involve  no 
tangible  risk  to  mankind,  at  least  not  for  any  length  of  time 
required  for  therapeutic  purposes.  That  time  would  not  be 
exceeded  by  a  punitive  application  of  tar  to  an  offender,  as 
the  scraping  act  would  soon  follow  the  castigation.  But  we 
trust  that  while  our  correspondent  squints  in  the  direction 
of  Kansas,  he  has  no  sinister  designs  upon  an  official  of 
that  State  who  has  for  some  months  past  placed  himself 
prominently  in  full  view  of  the  insurance  interest  of  the 
country.  Tar  contains  a  small  proportion  of  creosote, 
which  is  antiseptic  and  germicidal,  but  it  would  serve  no 
useful  purpose  as  a  corrective  in  the  case  referred  to,  and 
any  thought  of  such  misuse  should  be  forcibly  repulsed. 
Moreover,  our  correspondent  should  remember  that  under 
an  overruling  Providence  men  are  sometimes  created  to 
carry  to  conclusion  some  settled  purpose,  and  the  design  in 
the  case  under  consideration  is  manifestly  to  give  to  State 
'supervision  a  black  eye,  so  deeply,  darkly,  permanently 
blue-black  as  to  be  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  healing  ap¬ 
plications,  or  of  restoration  to  confidence  and  respect. 


The  Edinburgh  manager  of  the  Alliance,  Mr.  J.  A.  Cook, 
upon  the  eve  of  his  retirement  to  take  the  position  of 
general  manager  of  the  State  Fire  Office,  was  honored  with 
a  complimentary  dinner  by  the  chief  officials  of  the  fire  and 
life  companies  in  Scotland.  A  large  amount  of  taffy  was 
thrust  upon  Mr.  Cook,  but  he  swallowed  it  with  serene  self- 
complacency.  He  said: 

“  I  have  to  thank  the  Chairman  for  the  very  kind  way  in  which  he 
has  referred  to  me,  and  you,  gentlemen,  for  the  handsome  way  in 
which  you  have  responded  to  the  toast  of  my  health.  The  Chair¬ 
man’s  speech  was  to  me  more  than  flattering  and  I  assure  you  that 
I  appreciate  the  eulogium  most  thoroughly.  I  feel,  however,  that 
he  was 

*  To  my  faults  a  little  blind 
And  to  my  virtues  very  kind.’ 

I  realize  that  a  considerable  honor  has  been  done  me  ;  there  is  here 
to-night  an  exceedingly  large  and  representative  gathering  ;  when  I 
look  around  me,  I  see  the  wise  men  from  the  East,  and  the  equally 
wise  men  from  the  West.” 

We  want  to  assure  Mr.  Cook  that  he  is  quite  too  modest, 
and  that  he  might  reasonably  have  given  wider  scope  to 
the  expression  of  egotism.  Self-approbation  and  self-suffi¬ 
ciency  are  entitled  to  indulgence  when  they  are  backed  by 
strong  qualities.  Mr.  Cook  might  take  a  hint  for  future 
guidance  from  one  of  the  professors  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University.  After  giving  his  testimony  in  a  case  requiring 
special  knowledge  of  a  high  order,  counsel  asked,  “  Who  is 
the  greatest  living  authority  on  this  branch  of  physics  ?  ” 
The  professor  calmly  answered,  “  I  am.”  Afterward,  when 
gently  twitted  by  a  brother  professor  for  this  exhibition  of 
self-assertiveness,  he  innocently  replied,  “  Why,  man,  I  was 
under  oath;  I  was  obliged  to  tell  the  truth.” 


Waggs — I  see  there  is  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  Boston  having  a 
horseless  fire  engine.  But  that  is  nothing  ;  horseless  fire  engines 
were  in  common  use  a  hundred  years  ago. 
jaggs — I  guess  you  are  mistaken. 

Waggs — No,  I  am  not  ;  they  were  hauled  by  the  firemen. 
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On  another  page  will  be  found  the  report  of  the  Chie : 
Examiner  of  the  Insurance  Department  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Vanderpoel,  of  the  examination  of  the  Provident  Savings 
Life,  together  with  his  commendatory  remarks  upon  its 
condition,  its  methods,  its  management,  and  its  substantial 
progress.  As  Mr.  Vanderpoel  notes,  the  company  com¬ 
mencing  business  in  1875,  has  never  been  examined  by  the 
Insurance  Department  at  Albany,  and  the  present  investiga¬ 
tion  has  been  made  at  the  request  of  the  executive  officers, 
in  accordance  with  their  “  desire  that  the  conduct  of  the 
company’s  affairs  be  thoroughly  scrutinized  from  the  date 
of  its  incorporation  to  the  present  time.” 

The  text  of  this  report  embodies  within  itself  its  own  best 
comment.  But  we  cannot  let  it  pass  without  the  expression 
of  our  gratification  at  the  very  satisfactory  results  revealed 
by  the  searchlight  of  official  sifting  and  analysis.  Within 
the  brief  period  that  President  Scott  has  been  in  charge,  the 
company  has  been  transformed  from  a  stage-coach  era  to  an 
age  of  steam  and  electricity.  He  has  imparted  his  extraor¬ 
dinary  vigor  and  the  teachings  of  his  long  experience  to 
every  department  of  administration.  The  result  of  this 
awakening,  particularly  in  the  wide  and  rapid  extension  of 
new  business,  excited  the  jealousy  and  the  animosity  of 
rival  business  seekers.  Along  the  hostile  lines  of  envy  and 
disappointment  was  heard  the  repeated  fire  of  misrep¬ 
resentation.  In  reply,  Mr.  Vanderpoel  threw  a  shell  from 
the  Albany  battery  into  the  camp  of  the  besiegers  which 
has  effectually  spiked  their  guns. 

But  more  than  this,  it  was  simple  justice  to  the  company 
and  the  management  to  show  to  the  policyholders  and  the 
public  that  there  was  nothing  for  concealment  or  apology, 
no  closet  skeletons  to  be  dragged  out,  no  padding  of  assets, 
no  roseate  coloring  of  liabilities.  It  was  due  to  President 
Scott’s  position  that  every  detail  should  be  exposed  to  the 
fluorescent  rays,  that  everything  questionable  should  be 
placed  under  the  microscope,  and  that  all  valuations  should 
be  forced  down  to  what  is  significantly  called  “  rock  bot¬ 
tom.”  And  so  in  place  of  the  conjectural  we  have  the  true, 
the  actual,  the  verified,  in  this  financial  exhibit,  and  Presi¬ 
dent  Scott  and  his  associates  are  receiving  hearty  congratu¬ 
lations  upon  the  fruits  of  their  courage  and  their  honesty, 
and  sincere  wishes  for  continuance  of  the  very  remarkable 
progress  and  prosperity  which  have  marked  the  present 
year. 

One  of  McNalls  favorite  and  most  successful  raiders,  an 
ex-judge,  Foote  by  name,  hailing  from  Topeka,  the  same 
fellow  that  tricked  the  Philadelphia  fire  insurance  com¬ 
panies  out  of  considerable  money,  has  been  playing  his 
game  with  the  Glens  Falls  and  the  Commercial  Union. 
We  can  understand  how  an  amiable  gentleman  like  Manager 
Sewall  would  submit  to  infliction  rather  than  to  undertake 
a  costly  fight  with  the  Kansas  outlaws,  but  what  has  be¬ 
come  of  the  bravado  of  that  case  of  profound  self-satisfac¬ 
tion  and  over-mastering  self-sufficiency,  J.  L.  Cunningham? 


Insurance  Commissioner  Kurtz  is  continually  in  receipt  of 
letters  from  various  parts  of  the  country  inquiring  into  the  status  of 
the  International  Fraternal  Alliance.  He  has  prepared  the  follow¬ 
ing  circular  statement  as  a  general  answer  to  all  such  queries: 

Dear  Sir :  Your  favor  of  the . inst.  received,  and  in  reply  to 

same  would  advise  that  July  6th  Judge  Ritchie  signed  a  decree  in 
accordance  with  the  recent  opinion  handed  down  by  him  appointing 
George  R.  Gaither,  Jr.,  and  John  P.  Poe,  receivers  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Fraternal  Alliance.  He  also  annuls  and  vacates  the  charter 
of  the  company.  An  appeal  was  taken  and  bond  filed  ;  the  case  was 
argued  before  the  Court  of  Appeals  Tuesday,  October  26th,  1897,  and 
decision  will  probably  be  rendered  on  or  about  the  1st  proximo. 


That  sort  of  malice  prepense  which  Artemus  Ward 
called  “  pure  cussedness  ”  has  been  shown  on  the  part  of  a 
shyster  lawyer  in  Chicago,  who  has  been  trying  to  injure 
the  Iowa  Life  Insurance  Company  by  asking  for  a  receiver¬ 
ship  on  the  ground  that  the  company  had  refused  to  pay  to 
one  Holly  E.  Bryant  a  pro  rata  share  of  tontine  surplus  on 
a  policy  for  $2500.  Concerning  this  scandalous  proceed¬ 
ing  President  C.  E.  Mabie  says : 

“  The  suit  was  upon  a  policy  which  lapsed  June  1,  1891.  Bryant, 
through  his  attorneys,  threatened  the  company  that  if  it  did  not  pay 
him  a  sum  of  money  he  would  apply  for  a  receiver,  though  we 
offered  to  deposit  the  cash  in  any  bank  named  by  Bryant  or  his 
attorneys  for  any  amount  that  he  claimed  and  to  abide  the  result  of 
his  suit,  but  Bryant’s  attorneys  refused  to  accept  such  a  proposition, 
evidently  desiring  to  apply  for  a  receiver  without  the  slightest 
expectation  of  getting  one,  simply  for  the  purpose  of  having  it  pub¬ 
lished  broadcast  over  the  country  through  the  papers  that  a  receiver 
for  the  company  had  been  asked  for.  The  policy,  upon  which  the 
premium  was  only  $14. 09,  lapsed  six  years  ago  and  had  no  value.” 

The  policy  was  issued  upon  the  renewable  term  plan, 
with  participation  in  profits  provided  it  was  continued  in 
force  for  a  period  of  ten  years.  It  was  issued  October  2, 
1882,  and  lapsed  for  non-payment  of  premium  June  1,  1891. 
There  was  nothing  whatever  upon  which  to  base  a  claim, 
and  the  mischievous  purpose  was  obvious.  Mr.  Mabie,  we 
trust,  will  remember  that  there  are  games  which  two  can 
play  at,  and  when  his  turn  comes  govern  himself  accord¬ 
ingly. 

A  Woman  sentenced  to  Death. — Mrs.  Olive  Adele  Sternaman 
was  found  guilty  at  Cayuga,  Ontario,  of  the  murder  of  her  husband 
and  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged  in  the  courtyard  of  the  jail  on 
Thursday,  January  20.  George  Sternaman  died  on  August  18,  1896, 
uttering  nothing  but  expressions  of  tenderness  and  affection  for  his 
wife.  He  was  taken  ill  on  June  3,  1896.  During  his  illness  his  dis¬ 
ease  was  diagnosed  as  paralysis,  from  which  Ezra  Chipman,  a  former 
husband  of  Mrs.  Sternaman,  had  died.  A  later  diagnosis  showed 
that  Sternaman  was  suffering  shrinkage  of  the  liver.  He  continued 
to  sink,  and  when  he  died  the  physicians  issued  a  certificate  declar¬ 
ing  that  death  was  due  to  multiple  neuritis  and  paralysis. 

Mrs.  Sternaman  shortly  after  the  burial  of  her  husband  set  about 
collecting  the  insurance  on  his  life.  The  amount  of  this  insurance 
was  about  $ 2000 .  People  soon  began  to  talk  of  suspicious  circum¬ 
stances  regarding  the  death,  and  the  matter  was  placed  in  the  hands 
of  John  Murray,  of  the  Ontario  provincial  police.  The  body  was  ex¬ 
humed  and  an  autopsy  held.  Arsenic  was  found  in  the  stomach, 
liver  and  brain. 


In  the  University  of  Heidelberg  students  of  chemistry  and  physics 
are  now  obliged  to  take  out  accident  insurance  policies.  The  pre¬ 
miums,  which  range  from  75  cents  for  those  who  engage  in  practical 
experimental  work  down  to  2j^  cents  for  students  who  only  listen  to 
lectures  on  chemistry  and  witness  the  accompanying  experiments, 
must  be  paid  at  the  beginning  of  each  term,  and  entitle  the  insured 
to  a  yearly  annuity  of  $400  in  case  he  is  injured  so  as  to  be  incapable 
of  working. 

The  New  England  Burglary  Insurance  Company  has  announced 
its  decision  to  go  out  of  business,  and  to  reinsure  outstanding  risks 
with  the  Fidelity  and  Casualty  Company  of  New  York.  All  present 
policies  will  be  carried  to  expiration,  the  company  being  obliged 
under  Massachusetts  laws  to  maintain  its  organization  until  the  poli¬ 
cies  are  terminated. 


Thanks  to  Hon.  W.  Fitzgerald,  Superintendent  of  Insurance  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  for  copy  of  his  Annual  Report. 

Also  to  Commissioner  Fricke  of  Wisconsin  for  his  Report  of  Ex¬ 
aminations  of  City  and  Village  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Companies. 

Also  to  Col.  Jacob  L.  Greene  for  a  handsomely  printed  copy  of  his 
centennial  address  at  Waterford,  Me.,  on  “  The  New  England  Town; 
Its  Spirit  and  Meaning,  with  some  Reference  to  Modern  Social  and 
Economic  Questions.”  This  suggestive  topic  was  treated  with  a 
breadth  of  thoughtfulness  and  with  a  force  and  elegance  of  expression 
that  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  in  this  admirable  paper  the  practiced 
writer  for  once  has  surpassed  himself, 
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Local  Matters. 


A  notice  to  members  of  the  local  Association  of  Fire  Under¬ 
writers  was  sent  out  as  follows  : 

Baltimorr,  Maryland,  November  23rd,  1897. 

At  meeting  of  the  Association  held  this  day,  the  following  were  elected  as 
members,  viz : 

Merchants  &  Manufacturers  Fire  Insurance  Company, 

J.  Ramsay  Barry. 

Mr.  J.  Ramsay  Barry  was  also  elected  as  a  broker,  authorized  to  do  business  with 
members  of  the  Association.  William  Cunningham,  Secretary. 

In  this  action  the  local  board  has  cut  the  Gordian  knot  with  a 
degree  of  smartness  and  dexterity  it  has  not  heretofore  been  sus¬ 
pected  of  or  credited  with.  The  parties  referred  to  have  occupied  a 
formidable  position  in  the  leadership  of  the  cut-rate,  or  as  some 
prefer  to  call  it,  the  cut-throat  business.  The  “board  of  control” 
had  to  face  not  merely  the  fact  that  the  premium  receipts  of  Mr. 
Barry’s  office  amount  to  four  and  a  half  per  cent  of  the  total  receipts, 
a  point  immaterial  in  itself,  but  the  more  important  fact  of  his 
capacity  to  provoke  a  general  rate  war,  with  its  inevitable  outcome. 
The  aggregate  premiums  in  this  city  in  1896  amounted  to  $1,131,- 
490.91,  and  with  that  figure  as  a  basis  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
estimate  the  ratio  of  reduction  in  the  event  of  a  bitter  and  deter¬ 
mined  fight.  To  avoid  this,  a  compromise  was  effected  by  which 
Mr.  Barry  and  his  companies  (Colonial,  Thuringia,  Svea,  Erie  and 
National  Standard)  are  privileged  to  renew  for  two  years  all  of  the 
present  business  on  their  books  at  present  cut-rates,  while  all  new 
business  hereafter  is  to  be  written  at  board  rates.  This  method  of 
escape  from  an  unseemly  scramble  for  business  at  any  price,  and 
from  far-reaching  demoralization  was  suggested  by  two  of  our 
bright  young  underwriters,  and  was  promptly  recommended  by  the 
‘‘board  of  control.”  Mutual  concession  has  thus  led  to  easy  solu¬ 
tion  of  a  difficult  problem,  poured  oil  on  troubled  waters,  and  averted 
a  vast  amount  of  mischief. 

In  December,  1894,  Wm.  W.  Crozier,  a  fruit  and  oyster  packer, 
who  was  believed  to  be  in  good  circumstances,  insured  his  life  in 
the  Home  Life  of  New  York  for  $10,000,  divided  into  two  policies 
of  $5000  each,  one  being  payable  to  his  wife  and  children,  the  other 
to  his  estate.  In  the  beginning  of  January,  1895,  he  took  the  same 
amount  of  insurance,  in  two  policies,  in  the  Mutual  Life  of  New 
York,  payable  as  above,  giving  notes  in  payment  for  all  of  the  pre¬ 
miums.  On  January  15th,  he  shot  himself  with  a  revolver  in  the 
third  story  back  room  of  his  residence.  The  companies  upon  inves¬ 
tigation  of  the  cause  of  death  found  it  a  clear  case  of  suicide.  The 
widow  made  claim  for  the  insurance  money,  but  the  companies  de¬ 
nied  liability.  Suits  were  brought  in  June,  1895,00  the  four  poli¬ 
cies.  The  first  suit  was  tried  in  February  1897  on  the  Home  policy 
payable  to  the  widow  and  children.  During  the  trial  evidence  was 
produced  to  show  that  Crozier  was  insolvent,  and  owed  a  large  amount 
of  money.  The  jury  gave  a  verdict  against  the  Home  for  $5000  and 
interest.  The  counsel  for  the  Home  made  a  motion  for  a  new  trial 
which  Judge  Ritchie  granted.  Then  the  plaintiff  removed  the  case 
to  another  court,  and  in  the  May  term  of  this  year  the  case  against 
the  Mutual  Life  on  the  policy  payable  to  wife  and  children  was  tried, 
with  a  verdict  against  the  company  for  $5000  and  interest.  Motion 
for  a  new  trial  was  made,  which  Judge  Phelps  granted.  The  cases 
were  down  for  trial  at  the  present  term  of  court,  but  the  counsel  for 
the  widow,  Messrs.  Willis,  Hazell  &  Keplinger,  offered  to  compro¬ 
mise  the  case  on  favorable  terms,  which  the  counsel  for  the  compa¬ 
nies,  Messrs.  McElroy  &  Gosnell  for  the  Home  Life,  and  Messrs. 
Barton  &  Wilmer  for  the  Mutual  Life,  accepted.  For  each  policy  of 
$5000  the  companies  agree  to  pay  $525,  or  for  $20,000  the  full 
amount  of  the  policies,  the  companies  pay  $2100.  This  is  a  remark¬ 
able  settlement,  as  the  interest  due  on  the  policies  to  the  date  of  set¬ 
tlement,  November  26th,  amounted  to  $3500,  and  the  compromise 
for  $2100  leaves  the  companies  a  balance  of  $1400  of  interest,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  the  amount  of  the  principal.  The  deceased  carried 
at  the  time  of  his  death  $63,000,  which  included  the  amount  above 
referred  to. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Foster,  formerly  representing  the  St.  Paul  Clearing 
Company,  has  been  appointed  General  Agent  for  Maryland  of  the 
Sun  Life  Assurance  Company  of  Montreal,  with  office  in  the  Bank  of 
Baltimore  building. 

The  State  Insurance  Company  of  Philadelphia  will  retain  Messrs. 
E.  B.  Du Val  &  Co.  as  their  agents  in  this  city,  reporting  direct  to  the 
company  instead  of  as  heretofore  to  Alfred  Pauli,  of  Wheeling. 


The  Secretary  of  State  and  virtual  Insurance  Commissioner  of 
North  Carolina,  if  we  are  correctly  informed,  is  Mr.  Cyrus  Thomp¬ 
son.  Emissaries  of  this  official,  emulous  of  the  success  of  the  free¬ 
booters  sent  out  by  the  Kansas  dictator,  McNall,  to  hold  up  the 
hands  of  timid  insurance  executives  and  rob  them  in  open  daylight, 
have  been  visiting  Baltimore  on  a  similar  errand.  The  special  rep¬ 
resentative  of  Mr.  Thompson  called  at  the  offices  of  the  three  Guar¬ 
antee  Companies  of  this  city,  armed  with  a  letter  requesting  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  their  financial  affairs.  In  one  office  he  went  through 
the  farce  of  copying  a  few  figures  from  the  balance  sheet ;  in  another 
he  did  not  take  time  for  even  that  much  pretence  ;  in  neither  did  he 
ask  to  see  the  securities.  In  the  third  he  asked  for  the  securities 
and  ran  his  eye  hastily  over  them.  In  each  case  he  made  a  demand 
for  $25  and  his  traveling  expenses.  Evidently  this  new  road  agent 
wanted  to  make  a  trip  from  Raleigh  to  Baltimore  at  the  expense  of 
our  local  P'idelity  Companies,  and  instead  of  being  taken  by  the  neck 
and  heels  and  thrown  out  of  each  doorway  he  succeeded  in  his  pur¬ 
pose.  If  this  sort  of  brigandage  is  to  become  a  recognized  profes¬ 
sion  on  the  part  of  impecunious  clerks  and  shyster  lawyers,  the 
sooner  the  companies  band  together  for  self-protection,  the  better. 

The  “Baltimore  Fire  Underwriters,”  composed  of  the  Home, 
Maryland  and  National  Fire  companies,  and  doing  business  in  Cook 
county,  Ill.,  has  been  notified  by  the  National  Fire  of  its  purpose  to 
withdraw  from  the  partnership  on  December  31,  1897. 

The  National  Fire  Insurance  Company  of  Baltimore  will  comply 
with  the  laws  of  Missouri  on  January  1,  1898,  and  appoint  Mr.  M.  W. 
Bennett  agent  in  Kansas  City,  and  Messrs.  Davis  &  Davis  in  St. 
Louis. 

The  Howard  Fire  Insurance  Company  of  Baltimore  has  appointed 
Messrs.  Cowherd  Bros,  agents  for  Kansas  city. 


SALVAGE  CORPS  REPORT,  NOVEMBER  23. 

Fire  badly  damaged  the  five-story  brick  building  Nos.  3 1 7—3 1 9  N. 
Howard  street,  owned  by  Michael  F.  McCormick,  and  occupied  by 
William  H.  Scott  as  a  retail  furniture  dealer.  The  building  is 
insured  in  the  following  companies  : 


Merchants,  R.  I  . 

$2,500 

Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia . 

2,500 

Equitable,  R.  I . 

2,500 

Fire  Association,  Philadelphia. . . 

2,5°o 

German-American,  Baltimore . . . . 

2,500 

American,  Philadelphia . 

2  500 

Reading,  Pa . . . 

2,500 

Phoenix,  Hartford . 

5,000 

Total . 

$25,000 

Insurance  on  stock  of  W.  H.  Scott: 

Aachen  and  Munich,  Germany. . 

$10,000 

United  States,  N.  Y . . 

2,5CO 

Northern,  London . 

4,500 

Firemen’s,  Baltimore . 

2,500 

Sun,  London . 

3,000 

Merchants  &  Manufacturers,  Bal- 

Commercial  Union,  London . 

3,000 

timore . 

2,500 

Glens  Falls,  N.  Y . 

2,500 

State  of  Penna.,  Philadelphia... 

2,500 

Home,  N.  Y . 

2,500 

American,  Boston.  . . 

2,500 

Underwriters,  N .  Y . . . 

2,500 

Phenix,  N.  Y . . 

2,500 

Manchester,  Eng .  . 

2,500 

Franklin,  Philadelphia .. .  . 

2,500 

Home,  Baltimore . 

2,500 

London  and  Lancashire,  Eng. . . . 

2,5°o 

Westchester,  N.  Y . 

2,500 

Prov.  Wash  ,  Providence,  R.  I.. 

2,000 

London  &  Liverpool  &  Globe, 

Hartford,  Conn . . 

2,000 

England . 

2,500 

American,  N.  Y . 

I,5°° 

Connecticut,  Hartford . 

2,500 

American,  Baltimore . 

1,500 

Springfield,  Mass .  . . 

2,500 

$87.51:0 

Queen,  N.  Y . 

2,500 

Northern  of  London,  on  office 

Western,  Canada . 

2,500 

furniture .  . 

500 

2,500 

Total . 

$88,000 

Fire  also  damaged  the  five-story  brick  building  No.  315  N.  Howard 
street,  owned  by  the  heirs  of  Uriah  A.  Pollack  and  occupied  by 
Isaac  Davidson  and  Wm.  B.  Fallon,  trading  as  Uriah  A.  Pollack,  as 
retail  furniture  dealers.  Building  insured  in  following  companies  : 


German-American,  N.  Y . 

$1,500 

Home,  N.  Y . 

4,000 

Phenix,  Brooklyn . 

3,000 

Royal,  Eng . . 

2, coo 

London  &  Liverpool  &  Globe, 
England . . . 

3,000 

Total . 

$13,500 

Pollack’s  stock  is  insured  as  follows  : 

Fire  Association,  Philadelphia.. 

$2,000 

Williamsburg  City,  Brooklyn  ... 

2,000 

German-American,  N.  Y... . 

2,000 

Norwood,  N.  Y .  . . 

2  ,OCO 

Lancashire,  Eng . 

2,000 

Phoenix,  Hartford . 

2,000 

London  &  Liverpool  &  Globe, 

Delaware,  Philadelphia . 

2,000 

England .  . 

i,5°° 

Associated  Firemens,  Baltimore, 

2,000 

American,  Philadelphia .  . 

2,500 

American  Central,  Sr.  Louis  .... 

1,000 

St.  Paul  Fire  and  Marine . 

2,500 

Agricultural,  N.  Y . 

2,000 

Caledonian,  Scotland . 

Cause  of  fire  unknown. 

2,500 

Total . . . 

$28,000 
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THE  CHAPTER  OF  CRIME. 


THE  KAISER  CASE. 

More  than  a  year  ago  Charles  O.  Kaiser  rode  into  Norristown,  Pa. , 
with  the  body  of  his  young  wife  propped  up  beside  him  in  a  buggy. 
He  told  a  thrilling  story  of  an  adventure  with  highwaymen — how 
they  had  sprung  from  a  thicket  with  levelled  revolvers  and  demanded 
“your  money  or  your  life;”  how  he  had  cut  them  across  the  face 
with  his  whip  and  had  made  a  brave  resistance  ;  how  there  and  then 
they  had  shot  his  wife  dead,  and  while  he  was  still  holding  her  head 
shot  him  and  he  had  fallen  to  the  road,  still  fighting  desperately. 
They  pounced  upon  him  and  overpowered  him,  he  said.  They  took 
his  money  and  jewelry,  and  robbed  the  body  of  his  wife.  He  had  a 
wound  in  his  arm  to  prove  that  what  he  said  was  true,  and  there  was 
the  dead  body  of  his  wife — a  young  woman  of  beauty  and  refinement, 
whom  he  had  but  recently  married,  and  whom  he  swore  he  had  loved 
better  than  his  life.  Twice  when  he  looked  on  her  dead  body  he 
fainted  with  grief.  His  story  thrilled  his  hearers.  Could  he  de¬ 
scribe  the  highwaymen?  Yes.  One  was  about  6  feet  tall  and 
weighed  more  than  200  pounds.  He  had  a  light  mustache,  and  he 
wore  a  light  overcoat  and  a  black  derby  hat.  The  other  was  5  feet 
7  inches  tall.  He  weighed  about  180  pounds,  and  he  wore  no  over¬ 
coat.  Both  men  were  physically  powerful.  They  had  escaped  to 
the  woods  after  committing  the  murder  and  the  robbery,  and  they 
had  left  poor  Kaiser  lying  on  the  ground  for  dead. 

To-day  Charles  O.  Kaiser  is  awaiting  the  execution  of  a  death 
sentence  in  a  penitentiary  in  Pennsylvania  for  the  murder  of  his  wife. 
Elizabeth  K.  De  Kalb  is  being  tried  as  an  accomplice.  The  police 
of  Newark,  N.  J.,  picked  up  a  little  man  in  Broad  street,  in  that  city, 
who  insisted  strenuously  that  he  was  Henry  E.  Young,  but  who, 
when  the  screws  were  put  on  him  at  police  headquarters  and  he  was 
confronted  with  newspaper  clippings  found  in  his  pocket,  said  :  “Ah, 
the  game  is  up.  I’m  the  man  you  want,  and  I  might  as  well  own  up. 
I’m  ready  to  go  back  and  face  the  music,  and  will  go  without  extra¬ 
dition.  I’m  Clemmer.” 

The  prisoner  was  James  E.  Clemmer,  and  with  his  arrest  it  is 
believed  that  all  the  mystery  in  the  murder  of  Mrs.  Charles  O.  Kaiser 
of  Norristown  is  cleared  up,  and  the  last  person  who  had  anything 
to  do  with  it  is  under  arrest.  Charles  O.  Kaiser  was  a  hero  in  Norris¬ 
town  for  just  two  days.  Those  two  days  were  spent  by  the  city  and 
county  officials  and  by  more  than  a  hundred  of  the  citizens  in  scour¬ 
ing  the  country  for  the  two  desperadoes  who  had  murdered  Mrs. 
Kaiser.  Then  came  a  series  of  discoveries.  An  insurance  agent 
arrived  in  Norristown.  His  company  had  issued  a  $10,000  policy  on 
Mrs.  Kaiser’s  life.  The  husband  was  to  be  the  beneficiary.  The 
rig  in  which  Kaiser  had  returned  to  the  city  with  his  wife’s  body 
propped  up  beside  him  was  identified  by  a  livery  stable  keeper.  He 
said  that  Kaiser  was  not  the  person  who  had  hired  it.  It  had  been 
hired  by  a  woman  who  was  dressed  all  in  black,  and  who  wore  a  black 
veil.  She  had  hired  another  rig  at  the  same  time.  A  farmer  who 
lived  along  the  road  on  which  the  holdup  had  taken  place  remem¬ 
bered  perfectly  having  seen  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kaiser  driving  towards 
Norristown  at  dusk,  and  he  remembered  that  a  few  minutes  later  he 
had  seen  another  rig  trailing  along  after  the  first.  In  it,  driving, 
sat  a  woman  dressed  all  in  black,  and  walking  along  beside  the  buggy 
was  a  dark  man  with  black  eyes  and  black  hair,  who  looked  like  a 
foreigner.  The  farmer  had  seen  this  man  before,  but  did  not  know 
who  he  was.  Then  on  top  of  all  this  Kaiser,  who  was  supposed  to 
have  been  seriously  hurt,  got  well  suddenly.  The  physician  who  had 
attended  him  said  that  the  wound  he  had  was  nothing  but  a  flesh 
wound,  and  the  people  who  speculated  about  the  case  discovered  that 
the  wound  was  on  the  right  arm,  and  that  it  was  in  such  a  place  that  it 
could  not  have  been  made  as  Kaiser  maintained.  After  this  came  the 
report  of  the  doctor  who  examined  Mrs.  Kaiser.  He  said  that  the 
wound  that  had  killed  her  was  in  the  head  and  that  the  pistol  from 
which  the  bullet  had  come  had  been  held  close  to  her  head.  Kaiser 
was  arrested,  accused  of  killing  his  wife.  He  fainted  again.  He  recov¬ 
ered,  protesting  his  love  for  the  woman.  Yes,  he  admitted  her  life 
was  insured,  but  so  was  his  own.  He  would  a  thousand  times  rather 
have  her  alive  than  the  money.  The  inconsistency  of  his  story  of 
the  shooting  with  the  facts  as  disclosed  by  the  wounds  were  pointed 
out.  He  admitted  them.  He  could  not  explain  them.  The  whole 
thing  had  happened  just  as  he  had  described  it,  in  spite  of  them.  So 
far  as  the  insurance  was  concerned,  neither  he  nor  his  wife  had 
wanted  very  badly  to  have  their  lives  insured.  They  had  been  in¬ 
duced  to  do  it  by  James  E.  Clemmer. 

The  authorities  chewed  over  this  statement.  They  sent  for  Clem¬ 
mer.  He  was  gone.  They  remembered  that  he  was  a  little  man 
with  dark  hair  and  eyes — that  he  walked  like  a  Spaniard  or  an 
Italian.  When  they  looked  further  they  discovered  that  on  the  very 
next  train  after  the  one  Clemmer  had  gone  away  on  there  was  a 
woman  dressed  all  in  black  and  wearing  a  black  veil.  Who  that 
woman  in  black  was  they  did  not  know.  They  searched  for  weeks. 
Then  they  discovered  that  Elizabeth  K.  De  Kalb  was  missing,  and 
that  for  some  time  before  she  went  away  she  had  dressed  all  in 
black.  Further,  that  Charles  O.  Kaiser  had  been  very  friendly  with 
her  and  that  she  and  Kaiser  had  frequently  met  James  E.  Clemmer 
before  the  highway  robbery  and  killing.  The  three  had,  in  fact, been 
very  intimate,  all  without  the  knowledge  of  Mrs.  Kaiser.  The  livery¬ 
man  identified  a  picture  of  Elizabeth  K.  DeKalb  as  that  of  the  woman 
in  black  who  had  hired  the  rigs.  The  farmer  identified  a  picture  of 
James  E.  Clemmer  as  the  man  he  had  seen  walking  beside  the  buggy 
driven  by  the  woman  in  black  and  following  the  rig  of  the  Kaisers. 
Then  the  people  talked  about  lynching  Charles  O.  Kaiser.  But  the 


jail  held  him.  Kaiser  was  tried  and  convicted  of  the  murder.  It 
was  proved  by  circumstantial  evidence  that  he,  with  Elizabeth  K.  De 
Kalb  and  James  E.  Clemmer  had  plotted  to  insure  the  life  of  Mrs. 
Kaiser  and  then  by  killing  her  cheat  the  insurance  company.  In 
furtherance  of  this  plot  Kaiser  had  taken  his  wife  out  riding,  and  in 
a  lonely  spot  in  the  road  had  drawn  his  revolver  and  shot  her  in  the 
head.  Clemmer  and  Miss  De  Kalb  had  followed,  it  was  alleged,  to 
be  ready  to  finish  the  job  in  case  he  lost  his  nerve.  They  had  not 
been  needed.  The  one  shot  had  killed.  If  these  were  the  facts  they 
had  not  themselves  had  the  nerve  to  stay  and  bluff  out  their  inno¬ 
cence,  as  they  might  have  done,  for  there  was  no  evidence  to  connect 
them  directly. 

The  search  for  these  two  was  never  abandoned.  At  last  a  tip 
came  from  Trenton,  N.  J.,  that  a  young  woman  working  in  a  shirt 
factory  there  under  the  name  of  Mary  Kaufman  answered  the 
description  of  Elizabeth  De  Kalb.  The  detectives  knew  a  man 
in  Philadelphia  who  was  well  acquainted  with  Mary  Kaufman. 
They  induced  him  to  betray  her  into  their  hands.  They  offered  to 
pay  him  $200  if  he  would  get  her  to  come  to  Philadelphia  to  meet 
him.  He  knew  they  wanted  her  for  some  crime,  but  that  it  was  as 
an  accomplice  in  a  murder  case  he  never  had  any  idea.  He  con¬ 
sented.  They  captured  her  in  the  Broad  street  station,  and  before 
the  young  man  had  a  chance  to  be  sorry  for  his  bargain  they  whisked 
her  away  to  Norristown.  Her  trial  was  under  way  when  the  officials 
heard  that  a  man  answering  the  description  of  James  E.  Clemmer 
was  working  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  as  a  canvasser,  and  that  he  had  let 
fall  some  remarks  that  indicated  that  he  knew  something  about 
the  murder  in  Norristown.  They  sent  word  to  the  Newark  police, 
and  Chief  of  Detectives  Stainsby  and  Detective  Sergeant  Cosgrove 
started  a  search.  They  ran  across  their  man  on  one  of  the  main 
streets  of  the  city.  He  answered  the  description  of  Clemmer  ex¬ 
actly.  They  took  him  to  police  headquarters,  where  he  stoutly 
maintained  that  he  had  done  nothing  to  be  arrested  for. 

“We  know  you,”  said  the  Chief  of  Detectives.  “  You  are  James 
E.  Clemmer,  and  you  are  wanted  in  Norristown,  Pa.,  for  murder. 
We  have  a  warrant  here  for  your  arrest.” 

This  was  a  guess,  for  at  that  time  the  man  had  not  been  searched. 
He  had  been  taken  on  description  only.  When  he  heard  the  accusa¬ 
tion  his  face  turned  white  as  a  sh.eet.  He  was  searched  then.  In 
one  of  the  two  pocketbooks  he  carried  were  a  package  of  newspaper 
clippings  about  the  murder  of  Mrs.  Charles  O.  Kaiser  and  the  trial 
and  conviction  of  her  husband.  There  were  also  clippings  about 
the  arrest  of  Elizabeth  K.  De  Kalb,  and  there  were  a  lot  of  “  per¬ 
sonals  ”  clipped  from  the  Philadelphia  Record.  These  personals 
indicated  that  there  had  been  a  regular  correspondence  kept  up  by 
this  method.  When  the  man  was  confronted  with  these  and  with 
a  picture  of  himself  and  with  a  bench  warrant  for  his  arrest,  which 
had  been  sent  on  from  Norristown,  he  broke  down  as  described  and 
confessed  his  identity.  But  he  maintained  his  innocence  of  any 
complicity  in  the  murder. 

In  the  next  chapter  of  this  history  we  have  the  story  of  the  arrest 
and  the  confession  of  Elizabeth  K.  De  Kalb,  the  accomplice  of 
Clemmer.  To  the  district  attorney  she  said:  “  I  was  betrayed  into 
your  hands  by  a  sneaking  lover  who  decoyed  me  from  Trenton,”  she 
said,  “and  I  do  not  propose  to  have  another  put  a  rope  around  my 
neck  in  order  to  save  his.”  The  lover  referred  to  was  Clemmer,  she 
said,  and  she  declared  that  it  was  he  who  shot  Mrs.  Kaiser  while  the 
murdered  woman’s  husband  held  her  clasped  in  his  arms. 

Then  Miss  De  Kalb  related  the  circumstances  attending  Mrs. 
Kaiser’s  ride  to  death.  Instead  of  going  in  a  surrey,  she  said,  they 
traveled  in  buggies,  Kaiser  and  his  wife  in  one  and  herself  and 
Clemmer  in  another.  By  arrangement  they  separated  with  the 
understanding  that  herself  and  Clemmer  were  to  overtake  the  Kaisers 
on  the  upper  Merion  road,  returning  home.  At  the  appointed  place 
they  saw  the  Kaiser  buggy  a  short  distance  ahead,  moving  slowly. 
They  were  soon  within  a  short  distance  of  each  other,  and  Clemmer, 
according  to  the  plan,  jumped  out  of  the  buggy,  leaving  Miss  De 
Kalb  to  drive,  and  on  foot  started  to  overtake  the  Kaiser  buggy, 
which  was  then  only  a  few  rods  in  advance. 

Clemmer  had  a  revolver  with  which  he  was  to  do  the  shooting  ; 
he  was  quaking  so  it  seemed  as  if  his  courage  would  fail  him.  When 
Clemmer  was  almost  abreast  of  the  Kaiser  vehicle  he  gave  a  signal, 
and  the  Kaiser  buggy  stopped.  At  the  same  instant  Kaiser  threw 
his  left  arm  around  his  wife’s  neck,  forcing  her  toward  the  side  of 
the  buggy  and  lowering  his  own  head.  Mrs.  Kaiser  presumably 
divining  that  something  was  wrong,  struggled  fiercely,  trying  to 
break  away  from  her  husband’s  grasp.  That,  she  said,  appeared  to 
unnerve  Clemmer  to  such  an  extent  that  he  trembled  like  a  leaf,  and 
it  seemed  as  if  he  would  drop  his  revolver.  At  that  juncture  Kaiser 
half  hissed  and  half  shrieked  at  Clemmer  :  “  Shoot,  you  dog,  or  I’ll 
kill  every  damned  one  of  you.”  That  appeared  to  brace  Clemmer, 
and,  holding  his  revolver  a  short  distance  from  Mrs.  Kaiser’s  ear, 
he  sent  the  fatal  bullet  crashing  into  her  brain. 

To  strengthen  the  theory  of  an  attack  by  highwaymen,  Kaiser 
compelled  Clemmer  to  shoot  him  in  the  arm,  and  then  Kaiser  got  in 
the  buggy  with  the  body  of  his  wife  and  drove  to  Norristown.  Clem¬ 
mer  and  Miss  De  Kalb  got  in  the  other  buggy  and  drove  away.  The 
following  day,  when  they  learned  that  suspicion  was  aroused  and 
Kaiser  was  about  to  be  placed  under  arrest,  they  fled  from  the  town. 

When  Clemmer  was  brought  into  Chief  Stainsby’s  room  and  intro¬ 
duced  to  Chief  Rodenbaugh,  of  Norristown,  he  was  warned  that  any¬ 
thing  he  should  say  might  be  used  against  him.  He  was  very  pale, 
and  appeared  to  be  laboring  under  a  great  mental  strain.  He  trem¬ 
bled  violently  as  he  remarked  that  he  had  nothing  to  conceal,  and 
was  prepared  to  tell  all  he  knew  about  the  case.  Then  he  pro- 
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ceeded  to  relate  in  detail  how  he  became  acquainted  with  Charles 
O.  Kaiser,  the  latter’s  wife,  and  Elizabeth  K.  De  Kalb.  Both  he 
and  Kaiser,  he  said,  were  infatuated  with  the  De  Kalb  woman,  and 
together  the  three  concocted  the  plan  of  having  Mrs.  Kaiser  insured 
before  she  was  “  removed.” 

Clemmer  had  done  a  considerable  amount  of  work  in  canvassing, 
particularly  in  the  insurance  line,  and  he  set  about  to  secure  agencies 
and  have  the  policies  issued. 

Mrs.  Kaiser  was  not  anxious  to  have  her  life  insured,  but  she  con¬ 
sented  when  her  husband  suggested  that  she  be  insured  in  his  favor 
while  he  would  have  his  life  insured  with  her  name  as  beneficiary. 
This  was  agreed  to,  and  the  first  policy  obtained  by  Clemmer  on 
Mrs.  Kaiser’s  life  was  one  for  $5000  in  a  Hartford  insurance  com¬ 
pany.  Then  Clemmer  made  it  appear  that  the  Hartford  company 
would  not  insure  Mr.  Kaiser,  but  he  could  place  him  in  an  Illinois 
company,  which  he  pretended  to  do  for  $10,000.  Mrs.  Kaiser  was 
induced  to  take  $5000  more  in  the  Illinois  company,  and  she  paid 
all  the  premiums,  that  on  the  supposed  policy  issued  to  her  husband 
as  well  as  her  own.  Then  Clemmer,  by  easy  stages,  continued  his 
narrative  up  to  the  date  of  the  fatal  ride,  and  there  he  seemed  unable 
to  proceed  further.  No  attempt  was  made  to  urge  him,  and  he  was 
led  back  to  his  cell. 


THE  SANCHEZ  CASE. 

We  have,  in  the  recent  shocking  tragedy  of  the  Sanchez  murder, 
an  example  of  another  foolhardy  attempt  to  defraud  the  insurance 
companies  ;  an  attempt  so  glaringly  crude  that  it  is  almost  needless 
to  chronicle  its  failure. 

F.  C.  Sanchez  was  married  about  three  months  ago  to  Miss  Jennie 
Warren,  at  Metropolis,  Ill.,  the  couple  coming  immediately  after  the 
ceremony  to  Denver. 

Sanchez’  first  act  on  arriving  here  was  an  attempt  to  insure  his 
wife’s  life.  He  applied  to  the  Mutual  Life  for  $15,000,  but  was  re¬ 
fused,  that  company  not  writing  newly  married  women.  Several 
other  applications  were  made,  but  without  success. 

He  finally,  however,  obtained  insurance  in  the  Aitna  for  $3000,  in 
the  Security  Trust  and  Life  for  $5000,  and  in  the  Bankers’  Life  of 
Denver  for  $3000,  the  last  policy  being  delivered  at  6.30  o’clock, 
October  30.  All  preliminaries  having  thus  been  satisfactorily  ad¬ 
justed,  the  final  scene  of  the  drama  only  was  needed  to  make  San¬ 
chez  the  happy  possessor  of  $11,000,  and  he  proceeded  to  enact  that 
forthwith.  During  the  night  he  shot  and  killed  his  wife.  When 
arrested  he  claimed  that  her  death  was  an  accident — the  result  of  a 
dream.  He  states  that  he  had  thought  burglars  were  in  the  room 
shooting  at  him.  He  unconsciously  drew  his  pistol  from  under  the 
pillow  and  fired  twice,  one  ball  entering  his  wife’s  head,  killing  her 
instantly.  This  “  dream  tale  ”  did  not,  however,  convince  the  jury, 
and  Sanchez  was  sentenced  to  life  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary. 

He  is  twenty-one  years  old,  and  his  wife  was  nineteen. 

An  evidence  of  having  coached  his  victim,  and  of  a  “  put-up  job,” 
was  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Sanchez  had  made  a  false 
statement  in  one  of  the  applications.  To  the  question  whether  any 
insurance  had  been  applied  for  that  had  not  been  issued,  she  an¬ 
swered  “  No,”  thus  acting  as  a  tool  and  hastening  her  own  doom 
thereby. 

Sanchez’  designs  were  about  as  well  concealed  from  an  unpreju¬ 
diced  public  as  is  the  ostrich  when  its  head  is  thrust  into  the  sand. 
The  man  can  not  expect  to  win  at  cards  who  shows  his  hand  to  the 
table. — Insurance  Report ,  Denver. 


Insurance  against  Loss  of  Profits.— In  connection  with  its 
new  departure  (the  insurance  of  machinery  aud  merchandise  against 
loss  of  profits  through  fire),  the  Machinery  Insurance  Company, 
Limited,  in  compliance  with  numerous  enquiries,  have  thought  it  de¬ 
sirable  to  explain  the  principles  upon  which  such  insurance  is  based. 
As  everyone  knows,  the  contract  of  fire  insurance  is  a  contract  of 
indemnity  only,  and  once  the  insurance  company  has  repaired  the 
damage  done  by  fire,  or  reinstated  the  buildings  destroyed,  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  office  ceases.  But  meanwhile  very  serious  losses  will  be 
incurred  by  the  insured  through  the  partial  or  total  suspension  of  the 
profits,  which  but  for  the  fire  damage  would  have  been  earned.  It  is 
to  safeguard  the  insured  against  such  losses  that  the  new  profit 
policy  has  been  introduced,  and  it  is  submitted  that  no  prudent 
owner  of  machinery,  goods  or  merchandise,  will,  as  a  business  man, 
be  justified  in  neglecting  to  avail  himself  of  the  protection  which  the 
above  company’s  policies  are  the  first  to  afford.  “Chomage  insur¬ 
ance,”  as  it  is  sometimes  termed,  is  no  new  idea  either  in  France  or 
America.  In  England,  however,  “profit”  insurance  has  hitherto 
taken  only  the  restricted  form  of  provision  against  the  loss  of  rent, 
or  against  the  liability  to  pay  the  same.  There  are  many  pitfalls  in 
the  way  of  a  profitable  “  profit  ”  insurance  scheme,  but  the  Machinery 
Insurance  Company  will,  doubtless,  know  how  to  avoid  them. 


A  case  was  decided  last  month  by  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  which  apparently  should  never  have  found  its  way  into  the 
courts  at  all.  A  man  named  Sparks,  residing  in  Missouri,  had  a 
policy  for  $5000  in  the  National  Masonic  Accident  Association  of 
Des  Moines,  and  upon  the  accidental  death  of  the  insured  the  asso¬ 
ciation  refused  payment  of  the  claim.  It  was  not  authorized  to  do 
business  in  Missouri,  and  hence  had  no  legal  representative  on 
whom  to  serve  the  process  when  action  to  recover  was  begun  by  the 
widow.  The  service  was  secured  on  the  insurance  commissioner 
and  judgment  obtained  by  default.  But  there  was  no  property  of 
the  association  in  the  State  on  which  to  levy,  so  the  case  was  taken 
by  the  plaintiff  to  the  Federal  Circuit  Court  of  the  Southern  District 
of  Iowa  to  enforce  the  judgment.  The  plaintiff  was  again  successful 
and  the  case  was  taken  to  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals,  with 
the  result  that  the  judgment  of  the  lower  court  was  sustained.  The 
main  point  of  contest  on  the  part  of  the  association  appears  to  have 
been  that  it  was  not  admitted  to  Missouri,  and  hence  judgment 
secured  against  it  in  the  State  could  not  be  enforced.  In  other 
words,  it  had  taken  the  insured’s  money  for  premiums,  knowing  that 
it  had  no  legal  right  to  do  business  in  the  State,  and  then  attempted 
to  avoid  payment  of  the  claim  on  this  very  ground.  Legal  standing 
was  no  obstacle  to  the  acceptance  of  the  man’s  money,  but  it  consti¬ 
tuted  a  serious  one  to  the  fulfilling  of  its  own  part  of  the  contract. 
It  is  a  matter  of  gratification  that  the  courts  have  taken  a  different 
view  of  the  case  and  will  not  allow  such  a  flimsy  excuse  to  avoid 
liability.  It  is  just  such  subterfuges  as  this  which  have  created  the 
feeling  among  so  many  people  that  insurance  companies  will  avoid 
payment  of  claims  if  they  possibly  can  do  so,  and  the  good  are 
made  to  suffer  with  the  bad  in  this  estimate  of  the  case. —  The 
Indicator. 

Results  of  the  Compulsory  System  in  Operation  in  Ger¬ 
many  for  the  Year  1896. — The  official  figures  of  the  working  in 
Germany  for  the  year  1896  of  the  system  of  compulsory  co-operative 
insurance  have  made  their  appearance,  and  they  show  the  number  of 
persons  so  insured  to  have  been  18,389,000,  of  whom  3,409,000  were 
employees  in  shops  or  factories,  12,290,000  were  agricultural  labor¬ 
ers,  and  690,000  were  employees  of  the  State.  The  number  of  acci¬ 
dents  to  the  insured  was  74,897,  of  which  6448  terminated  fatally. 
The  expense  of  the  co-operative  system  during  the  year  was  67,000,000 
marks,  or  $13,400,000. 

Whether  on  account  of  the  growth  of  the  manufacturing  industries 
or  for  some  other  reason,  the  number  of  accidental  deaths  in  a  year 
is  larger  in  Germany  than  in  any  other  country  of  Europe,  and  pre¬ 
sumably,  though  there  are  no  authentic  figures  in  connection  with  the 
matter,  the  number  of  accidents  not  resulting  fatally  is  larger  in 
Germany  than  in  any  other  European  country,  too.  Under  the  Ger¬ 
man  system  a  workingman  who  pays  the  equivalent  of  40  cents  a 
week  for  three  years,  if  he  begins  before  the  age  of  20,  receives,  on 
attaining  the  age  of  65,  the  sum  of  $77.  The  German  compulsory 
insurance  system  divides  the  annual  premium  into  three  equal  parts, 
one  paid  by  the  workman,  one  by  his  employer  and  one  by  the  State. 
In  other  countries  in  which  efforts  have  been  made  to  establish  the 
system  of  co-operative  accident  insurance  the  returns  have  not  been 
so  favorable  as  in  Germany.  In  France,  for  instance,  where  the 
number  of  employees  in  factories  is  large,  though  not  so  large  as  in 
Germany,  the  total  receipts  from  premiums  from  accident  insurance 
policies  last  year  were  only  about  one-quarter  of  the  sum  realized  in 
Germany. 

Insurance  Commissioner  Cutting  has  put  a  forceful  veto  on  the 
project  of  the  Massachusetts  Masonic  Life  Association  of  Spring- 
field,  to  settle  outstanding  claims  at  twenty-five  cents  on  the  dollar 
and  then  go  on  with  its  business  as  a  solvent  institution.  We  hold 
him  entirely  right  in  so  doing.  The  law  providing  for  the  full  pay¬ 
ment  of  claims  was  enacted  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  such  full 
payment  or  of  closing  up  the  institution  as  the  only  alternative.  It 
was  not  designed  for  any  such  use  as  the  Massachusetts  Masonic 
designed  to  make  of  it,  and  we  congratulate  Commissioner  Cutting 
and  sound  assessment  insurance  upon  the  firm  stand  taken  by  the 
commissioner.  Prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  provision,  the  general 
condition  was  that  Massachusetts  assessment  companies  promised  to 
pay  a  certain  percentage  of  an  assessment,  “not  to  exceed  ”  a  sum 
named — generally  in  large  figures,  with  the  purpose  of  creating  the 
impression  that  such  sum  was  the  guaranteed  benefit.  When  death 
occurred,  the  contract  was  fulfilled  by  the  payment  of  such  propor¬ 
tion  of  an  assessment  as  the  contract  called  for,  but  not  such  sum  as 
the  beneficiaries  expected. —  The  Guardian. 
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FIRE  PREVENTION  IN  THEATRES  AND  OTHER 
PUBLIC  BUILDINGS. 

Mr.  E.  O.  Sachs  read  a  paper  on  the  above  topic  before  the  Archi¬ 
tectural  Association  of  London.  At  the  outset  he  said: 

“  To-night  I  am  going  to  recall  some  of  the  facts  of  the  recent 
Paris  Bazaar  Fire,  and  I  shall  be  doing  so,  gentlemen,  before  the 
members  of  the  profession  with  whom  to  a  great  extent  will  rest  the 
responsibility  of  future  catastrophes  of  this  description.  For  no 
profession  is  so  closely  associated  as  yours  with  the  erection  of  our 
dwellings,  our  public  halls,  our  places  of  public  entertainment,  and 
all  those  many  kinds  of  structures,  not  forgetting  places  of  worship, 
amid  which  we  spend  our  lives.  I  need  not  here  say  how  much  the 
medical  profession  is  doing  in  the  interests  of  prolongation  of  life, 
nor  how,  in  fact,  nearly  every  profession,  and  even  nearly  every 
trade  directly  or  indirectly,  assists  in  adding  to  the  longevity  of  the 
present  and  coming  generations.  Our  public  authorities,  not  for¬ 
getting  the  police,  are  much  occupied  in  the  same  manner,  for  they 
try  to  protect  our  lives  in  numerous  directions.  And  yet  neither 
these  authorities,  nor  architects,  nor  any  profession,  for  the  matter 
of  that,  has  so  far  done  very  much  for  the  safety  of  life  from 
fire.” 

After  reviewing  at  length  the  history  of  the  Paris  catastrophe,  Mr. 
Sachs  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the  question  of  safety  at 
public  entertainments. 

“  As  far  as  public  entertainments  in  buildings  specially  erected  for 
the  purpose  are  concerned,  nearly  every  country  has  already  inaugu¬ 
rated  some  policy  for  preventing  catastrophes.  I  here  speak  of  the 
theatre,  the  music  hall,  the  assembly  room,  etc.  Europe  has,  in  fact, 
every  kind  of  legislation  conceivable  for  the  protection  of  the  public 
in  this  class  of  structure.  There  has  been  hysterical  panic  legisla¬ 
tion,  ponderous  regulations  in  which  every  detail  is  defined  by  law, 
also  codes  which  leave  practically  everything  at  the  discretion  of  an 
executive  of  experts,  and  regulations  which  are  merely  so  by  name, 
and  are  a  farce  because  they  cannot  be  put  into  force.  There  is  no 
uniformity  in  the  preventative  legislation  of  the  world,  even  in  its 
elementary  principles.  If  we  study  the  regulations  of  different 
countries  consecutively,  with  an  idea  of  discovering  what  is  really 
necessary,  the  result  is  most  confusing.  Now  I  am  not  going  into 
detail.  Don’t  be  afraid;  I  shall  not  quote  clauses.  But  for  all 
that,  I  will  say  broadly  that  some  countries  seem  to  consider  that 
good  construction  is  the  essence  of  safety,  whilst  clear  planning, 
watching  and  inspection  are  forgotten.  Other  countries  give  all 
attention  to  endless  regular  inspection,  and  omit  the  watching; 
others,  again,  require  inspection  only  ;  whilst  others,  perhaps,  insist 
on  good  planning,  construction,  and  ample  inspection,  but  disregard 
the  watching.  It  is  time  for  some  representative  body  of  experts  to 
decide  what  they  consider  necessary  in  the  interests  of  the  public. 
I  am  not  going  to  raise  the  many  questions  as  to  the  proper  execu¬ 
tive  for  locally  determining  or  enforcing  the  requirements,  nor  shall 
I  enter  into  the  merits  of  individual  regulations.  I  will  simply  call 
your  attention  to  the  want  of  uniformity  in  the  main  and  elementary 
principles  for  obtaining  safety  where  we  have  to  deal  with  buildings 
erected  for  specific  purposes  and  where  specific  forms  of  entertain¬ 
ments  are  given. 

Personally,  I  hold  that  for  a  theatre  or  music  hall,  clear  planning 
is  of  greater  importance  to  the  audience  than  clever  forms  of  con¬ 
struction,  or  the  employment  of  materials  having  considerable 
power  of  fire-resistance  ;  and  further,  I  contend  that  in  such  build¬ 
ings  the  regular  attendance  of  fire-watchers  day  and  night,  and  more 
especially  during  performances,  is  more  essential  than  any  amount 
of  regular  or  even  surprise  inspection.  But  remember,  this  is  only 
a  personal  opinion.  There  are  no  definite  conclusions  as  yet  arrived 
at  by  any  body  of  experts  representing  the  conflicting  interests  which 
play  such  a  prominent  role  where  our  public  entertainments  are  con¬ 
cerned. 

In  expressing  my  opinion  on  the  matter,  I  should,  perhaps,  say  at 
once  that  I  consider  it  the  duty  of  the  authorities  to  attend  to  the 
protection  of  life  in  the  first  place,  and  to  the  protection  of  property- 
in  the  second.  As  we  all  know  how  easily  a  panic  occurs  without 
any  fire,  and  how  dangerous  the  rush  of  a  frightened  audience  can 
be,  the  clear  exit  of  ample  dimensions  and  most  direct  route  will  be 
the  greatest  safeguard  against  loss  of  life,  and  perfect  symmetry  of 
plan  of  very  great  value.  The  prevention  of  a  cause  for  panic  is 
best  guarded  against  by  the  constant  presence  of  experienced  and 
responsible  firemen,  who  will  on  the  one  side  recognize  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  danger  in  time  to  prevent  a  fire,  and  on  the  other  be  able 
to  act  smartly  in  case  of  an  outbreak.  I  do  not  wish  to  disparage 


good  construction,  or  regular  and  surprise  inspections  ;  but  I  con¬ 
sider  the  most  careful  regulations  as  to  construction  and  materials 
are  of  little  practical  value,  so  far  as  the  safety  of  the  audience  is 
concerned,  if  at  the  same  time  the  planning  is  not  straightforward, 
and  responsible  firemen  are  not  regularly  in  attendance.  To  take  an 
extreme  case,  wood  stairs  will  take  the  audience  quite  as  quickly 
into  the  open  as  stone  ones,  and  stone  stairs  with  many  winders 
and  a  complicated  plan  will  be  far  more  dangerous  than  wooden  ones 
of  straight  flights  of,  say  fourteen  steps  each.  Don’t  let  me  be 
misunderstood  ;  of  course  good  construction  and  fire-resisting 
materials  lessen  the  risk  of  an  outbreak  of  fire,  and  I  shall  always 
advocate  such  construction  and  materials.  But  I  have  inspected 
many  theatres,  built  of  slow  combustion  materials,  and  yet  have 
found  them  dangerous  in  the  extreme  through  bad  planning;  and  I 
wish  to  point  out  that  a  building  erected  entirely  of  fire-resisting 
materials  is  not  necessarily  the  safest.  It  is  also  on  account  of  my 
acquaintance  with  the  fact  that  many  important  cities,  though  equip¬ 
ped  with  modern  ragulations  for  the  erection  of  theatres,  have  no 
powers  to  enforce  the  presence  of  an  official  fire-watch  during  the 
performances,  that  I  am  anxious  to  lay  stress  on  the  necessity  of 
watching,  and  not  only  inspecting,  the  theatre  and  music-hall  of 
to-day. 

It  is  a  big  question,  for  I  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  in  regard  to  the 
general  public,  we  should  even  let  the  Board  School  ‘  standard 
reader’  have  pretty  fables  dealing  with  the  dangers  of  fire,  rather 
than  some  of  the  useless  stories  that  appear  to-day.  Don’t  think  I 
am  proposing  anything  new.  Sweden  has  long  utilized  its  ‘  standard 
reader’  for  impressing  matters  of  importance  on  the  rising  genera¬ 
tion.  We  all  remember  our  fables.  Surely  they  would  impress  on 
our  minds  such  things  as  the  danger  of  throwing  matches  about?  I 
will  go  farther  still,  and  say  that  the  public  press,  that  great  edu¬ 
cational  factor  of  to-day,  might  be  induced  to  give  us  something 
more  instructive  about  fires  than  mere  reports  of  conflagrations,  the 
efforts  of  our  gallant  firemen,  and  the  exact  number  of  feet  of  hose 
that  are  taken  to  a  large  fire.  We  might  hear  more  of  the  origin  of 
fires  and  the  possibilities  of  prevention. 

How  are  we  to  attain  these  improvements?  Well,  gentlemen,  to 
my  mind,  the  right  note  has  been  struck  at  Paris.  It  has  said  :  ‘Call 
together  your  leading  architects  and  surveyors,  your  civil  and 
mechanical  engineers,  your  experts  in  chemical  and  other  sciences. 
Call  together  your  leading  officials,  the  leading  Government  and 
municipal  workers,  and  others  seriously  and  scientifically  interested 
in  the  technical  and  economical  problems  of  to-day.  Don’t  forget 
the  leading  fire  brigade  officers  nor  the  owners  of  warehouses, 
theatres  and  other  dangerous  property.  Combine  the  many  con¬ 
flicting  interests.  Don’t  be  afraid  of  compromise.  Avoid  one¬ 
sidedness.  Examine  what  has  so  far  been  done  at  home  and  else¬ 
where.  Find  out  what  proposals  are  stowed  away  in  men’s  minds. 
Confer.  Then  act,  and  act  soon.  But  mind,  no  one-sidedness  or 
prejudice.’  That  is  the  advice  from  Paris,  where  it  is  being  acted 
upon.  Other  countries  will  act  on  it  too,  and  I  hope  Great  Britain 
will  be  foremost  among  them.  A  start  has  in  fact  already  been 
made.  At  the  initiative  from  Paris  a  small  committee  has  been 
formed  which  is  taking  up  this  matter  of  fire  prevention.  That  com¬ 
mittee,  made  up  of  representatives  of  the  different  interests,  will 
soon  find  a  way  to  help  the  architect,  to  see  that  the  general  public 
does  not  forget  the  lessons  of  the  Paris  fire,  and  that  our  legislators 
have  sound,  independent  assistance  when  required.  I  hope  some  of 
the  prominent  members  of  the  association  will  be  among  the  first  to 
join  and  help  this  committee,  and  thus  show  that  the  opposition  I 
first  spoke  of  is  not  favored  by  the  leaders  of  our  profession.  It  is 
fire  prevention ,  mind  you — preventing  fires — that  we  have  most 
to-day  to  think  of — not  putting  the  fire  out  when  it  is  there.  Let  our 
gallant  firemen  look  after  the  fire-fighting  when  the  fire-fiend  is 
actually  among  us,  but  let  us  see  that  our  firemen  have  as  little  work 
to  do  as  possible,  and  that  they  are  not  handicapped  to  the  extent 
they  are  at  present.” 

Insurance  on  a  building  in  the  name  of  the  owner,  but  the  pre¬ 
miums  for  which  are  paid  by  a  lessee  of  a  portion  thereof,  with  an 
option  to  purchase  the  whole  and  have  all  payments  of  rent  applied 
as  part  of  the  purchase  money,  is  held,  in  Williams  v,  Lilley  (Conn.), 
37  L.  R.  150,  to  belong  to  the  latter,  where  he  accepts  the  option 
and  by  the  contract  is  required  to  keep  the  building  in  condition  for 
leasing,  while  there  is  a  provision  that  if  he  does  not  realize  enough 
rents  to  reimburse  him  for  his  rent  and  expenses  the  difference  shall 
be  returned  to  him.  In  a  note  to  this  case  are  reviewed  the  authori¬ 
ties  on  the  rights  of  vendor  and  vendee  to  proceeds  of  insurance. 
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Law  Department. 

PHYSICAL  INJURY  RESULTING  FROM  MENTAL  SHOCK. 

The  Harvard  Law  Review  contains  the  following  editorial  note  : 

A  decision  of  high  authority  has  recently  been  added  to  the  con¬ 
troversy  started  by  the  case  of  Victorian  Railways  Commissioners 
v.  Coultas  (13  App.  Cas.,  22),  concerning  what  is  generally  and 
improperly  known  as  “mental  suffering.”  Last  June  the  English 
Court  of  Appeal  held  that  a  plaintiff  who  became  physically  inca¬ 
pacitated  for  work  through  mental  excitement  and  fright  could 
recover  under  the  terms  of  a  policy  insuring  him  “  absolutely  for  all 
accidents,  however  caused,  occurring  ...  in  the  fair  and  ordinary 
discharge  of  his  duty  ”  (Pugh  v.  London,  Brighton  &  South  Coast 
Railway  Co.  [1896],  2  Q.  B.,  248).  Lord  Esher,  M.  R.,  expressly 
distinguished  the  Coultas  case  (supra),  and  properly,  in  so  far  as 
that  was  an  action  based  on  negligence  ;  but  it  is  evident,  neverthe¬ 
less,  that  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  necessarily  repudiates 
the  main  proposition  on  which  the  reasoning  of  the  Privy  Council 
rested.  The  proposition  was  that  there  can  be  no  legal  causal  con¬ 
nection  between  a  mental  shock  and  physical  injuries  which  may 
ensue.  It  is  submitted  that  the  position  taken  by  the  court  in  the 
later  case  is  more  satisfactory. 

Theoretically  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  physical 
injuries  should  not  be  compensated  for,  though  they  be  caused  by 
what  affects  primarily  only  the  mind.  Some  wrongful  or  negligent 
act,  determined  to  be  such  in  the  light,  not  of  subsequent  events,  but 
of  ordinary  circumstances,  must  be  shown  in  the  party  against  whom 
recovery  is  sought.  Having  found  such  breach  of  the  defendant’s 
legal  duty  to  the  plaintiff,  it  will  not  be  disputed  that  fright  may 
follow  under  any  and  all  rules  by  which  the  existence  of  legal  cause 
is  determined.  Where  there  is  nothing  further,  the  plaintiff  is 
denied  recovery  merely  because  an  emotion  of  the  mind,  though 
painful  and  distressing  “cannot  in  itself  be  regarded  as  measurable 
temporal  damages”  (Pollock  on  Torts,  4th  ed.,  46,  47  ;  Lynch  v. 
Knight,  9  H.  L.  577).  But  when  the  mental  pain  is  followed  by 
physical  suffering,  there  exists  the  sort  of  injury  for  which  there  is 
legal  remedy,  and  the  question  becomes  whether  the  causal  connec¬ 
tion  is  broken.  A  scientific  determination  of  precisely  what  takes 
place  is  not  necessary  to  the  legal  consideration  of  this  question. 

If  the  mental  shock  is  followed  by  physical  suffering,  and  it  be 
shown  in  fact  that  no  outside  influences  have  intervened,  the  causal 
connection  is  certainly  not  broken.  The  real  difficulty  is  in  the 
proof  of  the  facts  necessary  to  make  out  the  plaintiff’s  case.  It  is 
suggested  that  a  keen  realization  of  this  is  what  underlies  the  deci¬ 
sion  in  the  Coultas  case  and  in  similar  cases  (Ewing  v.  Pittsburgh, 
Cinn.  &  St.  Louis  Ry.  Co.,  147  Pa.  St.,  40).  The  evident  prob¬ 
ability  that  in  such  actions  juries  either  will  be  deceived  as  to  the 
facts,  or  through  incomplete  comprehension  of  a  difficult  subject  will 
come  to  wrong  conclusions,  certainly  warns  the  courts  to  be  discreet 
in  sanctioning  such  claims  ;  whether  it  justifies  them  in  refusing  to 
consider  the  claims  at  all  is  indeed  a  grave  question. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  case  in  which  damages  for  negligence 
theoretically  should  be  recoverable,  contemplated  by  the  learned 
editors  of  the  Review ,  differs  from  those  in  which  the  so-called 
“Texas  Doctrine”  has  been  administered.  In  the  latter  cases 
recovery  is  sustained  merely  on  the  ground  of  mental  suffering. 
Where  mental  suffering  is  the  certain  and  direct  cause  of  physical 
suffering  or  injury,  we  do  not  see  why,  according  to  strict  logic,  a 
cause  of  action  should  not  be  recognized.  Indeed,  such  view  has 
been  taken  in  a  well  cousidered  case  in  our  own  State. 

In  Mitchell  v.  Rochester  Railway  Co.  (N.  Y.  Supreme  Court, 
Monroe  Circuit,  August,  1893,  30  Abb.  N.  C.,  362),  it  was  held  by 
Rumsey,  J.,  that  where  a  physical  injury  is  the  natural  result  of  the 
negligence  of  the  defendant,  although  it  proceeds  from  a  mental 
shock  caused  directly  by  the  negligent  act,  the  defendant  is  liable  if 
the  jury  find  from  the  evidence  that  the  shock  caused  the  injury, 
that  the  question  to  be  decided  in  every  case  would  be  whether  the 
injury  can  be  traced  directly  to  the  negligence  without  any  interven¬ 
ing  independent  cause  sufficient  to  produce  it  ;  that  where  this  can 
be  done  the  negligent  person  should  be  held  liable. 

It  appeared  that  while  plaintiff  was  standing  upon  the  crosswalk  of 
a  city  street,  awaiting  an  opportunity  to  enter  one  of  defendant’s 
cars  which  stood  at  the  walk,  another  car  came  down  a  hill  behind 
it  at  such  speed  that  its  driver  was  unable  to  stop  it  before  it  reached 
the  car  which  plaintiff  was  about  to  take.  The  horses  attached  to 
the  approaching  car  turned  to  the  side  where  plaintiff  was  standing, 


and  before  they  were  checked  had  come  to  her  so  that  their  heads 
were  on  either  side  of  her  and  she  was  almost  run  down  by  them. 
The  fright  and  excitement  made  plaintiff  unconscious,  and  she  suf¬ 
fered  a  miscarriage  and  was  ill  for  a  long  time  as  a  result.  It  was 
held  that  the  facts  would  have  justified  the  jury  in  finding  that  the 
driver  was  negligent  in  the  management  of  his  car  and  horses  as  he 
approached  the  crosswalk  ;  that  such  negligence  was  the  proximate 
cause  of  plaintiff’s  injuries  ;  and  that  a  non-suit  was  erroneous.  The 
following  is  from  Judge  Rumsey’s  opinion  : 

“The  rule  is  well  settled  that  where  a  person,  by  the  negligence 
of  another,  is  placed  in  such  apparent  imminent  danger  that,  in 
obedience  to  the  instinct  of  self-preservation,  he  attempts  to  escape, 
and  thus  attempting,  sustains  an  injury,  a  recovery  may  be  had 
against  the  negligent  person,  although  i-t  appears  that  if  no  attempt 
to  escape  had  been  made,  no  injury  would  have  been  suffered.  The 
principle  upon  which  those  cases  rest  is  that  the  negligence  of  the 
defendant  was  the  proximate  cause  of  injury  to  the  plaintiff,  and  so 
long  as  the  injury  can  be  traced  to  that  cause,  in  absence  of  any  other 
intelligent  act  intervening,  the  defendant  is  liable.  In  this  case 
there  is  no  question  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  jury  might  have 
found  that  the  negligence  of  the  defendant  caused  the  mental  shock 
to  the  plaintiff,  and  that  that  shock  directly  produced  her  miscar¬ 
riage.  That  this  was  a  serious  physical  injury  cannot  be  doubted. 
Within  the  rule  laid  down  in  the  cases  above,  if  it  can  be  said  that 
there  was  an  unbroken  connection  between  the  negligence  of  the 
defendant  and  the  physical  injury  of  the  plaintiff,  one  must  be  said 
to  be  the  proximate  cause  of  the  other.  There  is  no  doubt  that  if 
the  horses  of  the  defendant  had  struck  the  plaintiff  and  broken  her 
leg,  she  could  recover  for  that  injury.  So  if,  to  avoid  the  impending 
collision  between  herself  and  the  horses,  she  had  sprung  aside,  and 
fallen  and  broken  her  leg,  she  could  undoubtedly  recover,  but  in  the 
last  case  the  immediate  cause  of  the  injury  was  her  instinctive  action 
caused  by  her  conclusion  that  it  was  necessary  to  escape.  The 
injury  which  she  actually  received  was  quite  as  serious  a  physical 
injury  as  though  she  had  broken  her  leg.  The  fact  that  there  was  a 
mental  cause  for  the  injury,  clearly  traceable  to  the  negligent  act, 
ought  not  to  relieve  the  defendant  from  the  consequences  of  its 
wrongful  act.  In  several  well  considered  cases  it  has  been  held  that 
the  defendant  is  liable  for  a  physical  injury,  caused  by  a  mental 
shock,  which  was  the  direct  result  of  the  defendant’s  negligence 
(Purcell  v.  St.  Paul  City  R’y,  48  Minn.,  134;  Fitzpatrick  v.  Great 
Western  R’y,  12  U.  C.  Q.  B).” 

The  practical  objection  to  countenancing  recovery,  where  only 
mental  shock  is  relied  on  as  the  cause  of  physical  injury,  is  sug¬ 
gested  in  the  closing  words  from  the  Harvard  Law  Review  (supra). 
The  opportunity  for  malingering,  and  abuses  in  general  of  legal  pro¬ 
ceedings  to  extort  money  upon  fictitious  claims  for  personal  injuries, 
would  be  greatly  increased.  A  question  would  arise  in  many  cases 
whether  the  plaintiff  had  reasonable  ground  for  serious  alarm,  and 
whether  there  was  legitimate  cause  for  mental  shock  in  a  person  of 
average  temperament.  It  would  hardly  be  just  to  hold  a  defendant 
liable  in  damages  because  a  peculiarly  constituted  or  supersensitive 
person  had  suffered  extraordinary  physical  injury  through  a  slight 
act  of  negligence  which  did  not  occasion  any  real  peril.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  obviously  a  difficult  one  to  deal  with  in  practice,  even  if  the 
theoretical  merits  be  conceded.  A  suggestion  would  be  to  regulate 
the  matter  by  statute,  and  prescribe  that  whether  there  was  reason¬ 
able  ground  for  an  alleged  mental  shock  shall  constitute  a  question 
oflaw  to  be  preliminarily  determinedby  the  court  before  submitting 
the  other  issues  to  the  jury. 


An  insurance  decision  of  much  interest  has  been  rendered  by 
Judge  Lacombe  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  at 
New  York  City.  The  proceedings  grew  out  of  the  suit  against  an 
insurance  company  of  Toronto,  Canada,  by  J.  H.  Mohlman  &  Co., 
which  went  to  Judge  Lacombe  on  appeal.  The  building  was  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire  on  April  30th,  1895,  and  in  the  contract  was  the  usual 
clause  that  in  case  the  building  should  fall  the  policy  would  become 
void.  The  building  did  fall,  but  the  testimony  as  to  whether  the  fall 
occurred  before  or  after  the  fire  was  conflicting,  and  the  case  was 
taken  into  court.  The  lower  court  held  that  the  building  fell  after 
the  fire  and  that  the  company  should  pay  the  policyholder  $10,000. 
Appeal  was  taken,  and  Judge  Lacombe  has  decided  that  the  clause 
regarding  the  fall  of  the  building  is  illegal,  and  that  the  fall  of  a 
building  cannot  cancel  the  policy  on  it,  clause  or  no  clause.  The  de¬ 
cision  departs  from  the  original  contention  altogether,  and  practi¬ 
cally  declares  that  a  fire  insurance  policy  covers  loss  by  fire,  no 
matter  what  other  considerations  of  accident  may  intervene. 
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Medical  Department. 


PULMONARY  TUBERCULOSIS. 

From  a  paper  presented  to  the  Section  on  Practice  of  Medicine  at 
the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  by  Dr. 
John  H.  Williams,  giving  the  results  of  eighteen  years  of  personal 
observation  of  tuberculosis  in  Asheville,  N.  C.,  we  copy  the  follow¬ 
ing  concluding  passages  : 

In  speaking  of  latent  tuberculosis,  I  have  had  impressed  on  me 
the  influence  of  heredity,  and  a  careful  study  of  over  70  per  cent  of 
my  patients  shows  the  hereditary  taint.  In  this  connection  comes  the 
thought  of  prophylaxis.  I  would  strongly  urge  the  propriety  and 
even  necessity  of  the  family  physician  making  regular  and  stated 
examinations  of  every  member  of  the  families  who  may  be  intrusted 
to  his  care,  in  whom  there  is  even  a  remote  suspicion  of  the  heredi¬ 
tary  taint.  The  importance  of  the  early  recognition  of  tuberculosis 
is  being  daily  urged  upon  us — so  much  can  be  done  in  the  earlier 
stages  and  so  little  in  the  later.  Cases  in  the  later  stages  of  the 
disease,  with  large  suppurative  cavities,  septic  chills  and  fevers, 
amyloid  degeneration  of  the  kidneys,  tubercular  infection  of  the 
intestinal  tract  with  diarrhoea — any  or  all  of  these  I  have  seen  on 
their  arrival  in  Asheville  and  have  had  to  advise  their  immediate 
return— can  have  the  pathway  to  the  tomb  made  much  smoother  with 
the  comforts  of  home. 

The  various  treatments  that  have  been  exploited  by  their  fond 
discoverers  have  all  passed  in  kaleidoscopic  review — bergeon,  super¬ 
heated  air,  etc.  Of  most  of  them  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak.  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  observe  all  of  them  as  well  as  to  experiment 
with  various  remedies  that  have  found  favor  with  the  profession. 

The  grave  disturbances  of  nutrition  in  all  cases  of  tuberculosis, 
whether  it  be  primary  or  secondary,  is  a  matter  of  deep  interest.  It 
is  a  recognized  fact  that  only  through  suitable  changes  in  all  the 
nutritive  processes  and  surroundings  of  the  patient  can  we  hope  to 
deal  successfully  with  the  cachexia  of  tuberculosis  in  any  form. 

Possessing  no  known  specific,  we  have  been  led  to  experiment 
with  any  and  all  remedies,  foods  and  physical  surroundings  that 
contribute  in  any  way  to  the  building  up  of  the  physical  and  vital 
forces.  The  gamut  has  been  run  in  the  way  of  chemic  foods — so- 
called — but  we  have  to  admit  that  the  chemic  laboratory  has  not  as 
yet  furnished  us  with  anything  that  can  supplant  nature  in  the  cata¬ 
bolic  and  metabolic  processes  necessary  to  a  stable  equilibrium  in 
the  physical  economy.  Anything  that  will  assist  nature  to  resume  a 
wholesome  and  healthy  function  of  digestion  and  assimilation  will 
prove  to  be  a  valuable  addition  to  our  armamentarium. 

Intestinal  antisepsis — thorough  and  complete  as  may  be — appears 
to  have  first  place  in  conducing  to  the  nutrition  of  the  patient.  In 
this  class  of  remedies  creosote  appears  to  have  first  rank.  I  have 
observed  no  special  benefit  from  the  inordinately  large  doses  given 
by  some.  I  have  given  it  in  doses  of  from  20  to  90  minims  daily, 
but  have  decided  that  I  get  as  good  results  from  the  smaller  as  from 
the  larger  doses. 

Next  to  creosote,  and  I  am  sometimes  of  the  opinion  that  it  should 
come  first,  is  the  internal  administration  of  ichthyol.  I  have  used 
the  remedy  for  the  past  eight  years  in  daily  doses  of  from  20  to  100 
minims,  and  my  case  books  show  a  very  material  modification  of  the 
symptoms  in  a  large  percentage  of  cases,  especially  marked  in  the 
earlier  stages.  Glandular  cases  and  those  showing  evidence  of 
gastric  and  duodenal  catarrh  come  e>pecially  within  the  range  of  its 
power.  Since  reading  the  remarkable  results  obtained  by  Scarpa  I 
have  had  my  faith  in  its  powers  much  strengthened.  In  no  one  case 
have  I  noticed  any  unfavorable  result  from  its  usage,  except  an  occa¬ 
sional  bronzing  of  the  skin,  coming  on  about  the  third  or  fourth 
week  of  its  exhibition  and  lasting  a  week  or  two.  In  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  the  cases  in  which  I  have  used  it  I  have  noticed  a  gradual 
involution  and  degeneration  of  the  bacilli,  with  a  reduction  in  num¬ 
ber,  and  their  final  disappearance.  The  assimilation  is  improved 
and  the  patient  takes  on  flesh  ;  the  character  of  the  sputum  is 
changed  in  a  marked  manner,  losing  its  heavy,  viscid,  nummular 
character  and  becoming  thinner,  with  greater  ease  in  expectoration. 
There  is  an  improvement  in  the  appetite  and  digestion  with  reces¬ 
sion  of  the  daily  temperature  and  lessened  night  sweats. 

The  use  of  the  pneumatic  cabinet  with-  forced  inhalation  of  the 
vapors  of  creosote,  oil  of  pine  needles,  oil  of  cedar  amd  the  various 
balsamic  preparations  finds  great  favor.  The  stimulation  of  the 
local  circulation  gives  consequent  freer  oxygenation  of  the  blood. 
The  expansion  of  the  bronchioles  and  vesicles  helps  to  free  them 


from  retained  mucus  and  gives  a  larger  breathing  capacity,  and  it 
counteracts  the  contraction  of  connective  tissue  from  inflammatory 
deposits. 

I  think  it  is  the  general  consensus  of  medical  opinion  that  so- 
called  intra-pulmonary  medication,  whether  by  sprays,  vapor  or 
steam  baths,  is ,  per  se,  of  but  little  avail  and  that  our  best  efforts 
should  be  directed  to  the  restoration  of  the  impaired  nutrition  and 
the  stimulation  of  the  leucocytes  and  phagocytes  of  the  blood.  If 
the  theory  of  Metchnikoff  be  true,  and  it  has  not  yet  been  dis¬ 
credited,  the  remedies  that  will  stimulate  this  vital  action  will  prove 
of  best  service  to  us. 

I  was  an  early  user  of  Koch’s  tuberculin  and  was,  as  were  most 
of  us,  enthusiastic  over  the  promises  of  the  future.  Unfortunate 
results  in  some  of  my  earlier  cases,  however,  produced  such  revul¬ 
sion  of  feeling  that  for  months  the  remedy  was  allowed  to  fall  into 
innocuous  desuetude.  More  careful  study,  however,  of  the  physio¬ 
logic  action  of  the  remedy,  with  more  favorable  reports  from  obser¬ 
vers  at  other  points,  induced  me  to  give  it  further  trial  with  cartful 
precaution  as  to  the  initial  dosage  and  thorough  espionage  of  the 
patient  for  several  hours  after  its  administration.  With  care  in  its 
usage,  I  secured  in  a  few  cases  some  remarkably  favorable  results, 
but  in  the  majority  of  cases  confess  to  disappointment. 

The  advent  of  the  serum  therapy  gave  renewed  interest  in  the 
investigations  of  Koch  and  Klebs.  The  modification  of  the  remedy 
as  proposed  under  the  name  of  antiphthisin  or  purified  tuberculin 
seemed  to  offer  a  safer  remedy  than  the  earlier  product  of  Koch’s 
laboratory  and  to  admit  of  a  more  extended  application.  It  has 
been,  I  think,  proven  by  clinical  observation  and  experience  that  in 
the  earlier  or  prodromic  stages  the  antiphthisin  Klebs  or  the  later 
product  of  Koch’s  laboratory  may  give  almost  marvelous  results. 
My  case  books  show  that  within  the  last  two  years  I  have  had  not 
less  than  thirty  absolute  and  unequivocal  recoveries  under  the 
administration  of  this  remedy  alone. 

It  is  not  within  the  province  of  this  paper  to  discuss  the  physio¬ 
logic  action  of  this  remedy.  I  am  simply  noting  clinical  results.  I 
may,  however,  mention  that  I  do  not  think  that  antiphthisin  pos¬ 
sesses  any  bactericidal  power  as  does  the  antitoxin  of  diphtheria, 
but  that  it  does  produce  in  the  body  of  the  patient,  by  some  catalytic 
power  acting  as  a  special  ferment  upon  the  healthy  tissues  of  the 
body,  that  stimulation  of  phagocytosis  that  enables  the  patient  to 
deal  with  the  bacilli,  producing  if  you  please  a  personal  antitoxin. 
With  such  specific  treatment  of  the  patient  comes  the  general  care 
of  all  the  functions  of  the  body.  Septic  chills  and  fevers  are  not  to 
be  controlled  by  quinin  or  the  coal-tar  products.  The  usage  of  these 
latter  remedies  has  been  generally  discarded.  The  relaxed  skin 
renders  the  patient  more  susceptible  to  the  effect  of  the  diurnal 
changes  common  to  all  elevated  latitudes.  The  daily  rise  of  tem¬ 
perature  is  best  combated  with  perfect  rest  in  bed  with  liquid  food. 
With  extreme  temperature,  I  have  gotten  the  best  results  from  the 
use  of  the  ice-bag  over  the  precordium  or  cold  packs  to  the  chest. 
Oil  of  turpentine  with  subgallate  of  bismuth  appears  to  give  the 
best  results  in  diarrheic  cases — opiates  are  seldom  required,  save 
possibly  in  the  form  of  codein  to  control  cough.  The  large  diurnal 
range  of  the  thermometer  renders  the  wearing  of  woolen  or  silk  or 
other  non-conducting  material  next  to  the  skin  imperative.  The 
powerful  and  stimulating  effect  of  a  strychnia  nitrate  upon  the 
vascular  and  respiratory  centers  makes  it  a  valuable  adjunct. 

Hematic  remedies,  especially  Gude’s  pepto  mangan,  gives  excel¬ 
lent  results,  especially  in  cases  of  an  anemic  character  and  in  those 
of  a  mixed  infection.  My  experience  in  the  Shurly-Gibbs  treatment 
in  sixty-four  cases  has  been  unsatisfactory  in  every  respect.  The 
Edson  aseptolin  has  proven  to  be  of  service  in  abont  14  per  cent  of 
those  cases  that  came  to  me  with  a  history  of  malarial  infection. 

The  ingestion  of  as  large  quantities  of  nitrogenous  foods  as  can 
comfortably  be  taken  care  of  by  the  digestive  organs,  the  out-door 
life,  the  careful  conservation  of  all  the  forces  of  the  body  will  add 
much  to  that  uncertain  factor  known  as  climate.  In  the  selection  of 
cases  suitable  for  transfer  to  the  plateau  of  western  North  Carolina 
I  have  a  few  words  of  caution  to  offer.  Examine  your  cases  care¬ 
fully  with  all  the  aids  that  modern  research  has  given  us.  A  micro¬ 
scopic  examination  of  the  sputum  will  be  of  invaluable  aid.  Cases 
of  mixed  infection  of  the  mesentery  and  the  great  eliminative  organs 
are  by  far  better  off  at  home.  The  familiar  surroundings,  the  faith 
and  hope  inspired  by  the  old  and  trusted  family  physician,  the  thou¬ 
sand  nameless  comforts  of  home  will  prolong  a  possibly  useful  life 
that  would  succumb  certainly  and  speedily  under  the  depressing 
influence  of  absence  from  home  and  friends.  Nostalgia  is  as  impor¬ 
tant  a  factor  in  these  as  with  our  sick  and  wounded  in  the  late  war. 
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The  Companies. 


THE  PROVIDENT  SAVINGS  LIFE. 


REPORT  OF  THE  EXAMINATION  BY  THE  INSURANCE  DEPARTMENT 


OF  NEW  YORK. 

October  16,  1897. 

Hon.  Louis  F.  Payn,  Superintendent  of  Insurance ,  Albany ,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir — I  beg  to  report  that  I  have  completed  the  examination 
of  the  Provident  Savings  Life  Assurance  Society  of  New  York,  as 
per  your  appointment,  No.  995.  The  examination  was  made  to  date 
of  June  30,  1897,  and  shows  the  condition  of  the  corporation  on  that 
date  to  be  as  follows  : 

Assets. 


Real  estate  owned  by  the  company,  as  per  Schedule  A . 

Loans  on  bond  and  mortgage  (first  liens)  on  real  estate,  as  per  Schedule  B 

Ronds  and  stocks  owned . . .  . 

Loans  secured  by  pledge  of  collaterals,  as  per  Schedule  C . . 

Loans  to  policyholders  with  accrued  interest  added  and  interest  paid  in 

advance  deducted,  as  per  Schedule  D . . . 

Premium  notes  on  policies  in  force,  as  per  Schedule  E .  ... 

Interest  accrued  on  mortgages,  securities,  bank  balances  and  premium 


notes  . . .  . 

Rents  due  and  accrued . . . 

Due  from  other  companies  for  reinsurance  on  losses  paid .  . 

Cash  in  bank . $62,004  58 

Cash  in  office  . . . . .  4,04428 


Premiums  in  course  of  collection,  less  those  in  transmission, 

June  30 . .  $182,58003 

Excess  of  premium  and  loan  credits  on  each  policy  over  its 
respective  reserve,  as  per  Schedule  F .  86,436  00 


$96,144  03 

Deferred  premiums .  286,905  00 


Deduct  average  of  loading  and  cost  of  collection  (twenty  per 
cent) .  . .  .  76,609  81 


Net  uncollected  and  deferred . 

Net  premiums  in  course  of  transmission,  June  30 


$261,000  00 
203,666  00 
95L888  71 
33,145  00 

37,096  27 
17,600  38 

6771 55 

6,392  96 
5,000  00 


66,048  86 


$306,439  22 
87,684  70 


Total  assets . $1,982,733  65 

Liabilities. 

Net  present  value,  June  30,  1897,  of  26,789  policies,  computed 
according  to  tile  Actuaries'  t  able  of  Mortality,  with  four 

per  cent  interest .  .  $1,454,139 

Net  present  value  of  reinsurances  in  companies  authorized  to 

transact  business  in  New  York . . .  1,310 


Net  reserve  .  $1,452,82900 

Contested  claims. .  .  $25,000 

Unadjusted  claims. . .  .  13,000 

Claims  due  during  July .  80,000 

Claims  due  during  August .  95,514 

Deaths  reported — proofs  not  in .  54,100 


267,614  co 


Premiums  paid  in  advance .  4,670  77 

Reserves  on  policies  canceled  on  which  surrender  values  may  be  claimed  4,799  79 
Due  for  salaries,  rent,  etc .  293  75 


Liabilities  on  policyholders'  account .  1  730,207  31 

Gross  divisible  surplus . . . . . .  252,526  34 

Capital  stock  paid  up . $100,000 


Total 


$>,982,733  65 


The  various  pieces  of  real  estate  owned  by  the  company  or  mort¬ 
gaged  to  it  have  been  appraised  in  the  course  of  this  examination 
with  the  exception  of  one  piece  hereafter  referred  to.  Such  real 
estate  as  is  situated  outside  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  has  been 
appraised  under  the  direction  of  the  insurance  department  of  the 
State  in  which  the  property  is  located,  with  the  single  exception 
mentioned.  In  Texas  the  company  owns  in  the  city  of  Waco  an 
office  building,  the  cost  of  which  is  found  to  have  been  $143,472.03. 
The  property  has  been  carried  by  the  company  at  a  figure  $15,000  in 
excess  of  this  sum,  or  $158,472.03.  Upon  the  basis  of  net  income 
from  the  property  it  earns  about  six  per  cent  upon  this  valuation, 
which  is  that  placed  upon  it  as  an  asset  in  the  above  report, although 
the  appraisal  made  upon  this  property  might  warrant  its  being  cred¬ 
ited  among  the  assets  of  the  company  at  a  figure  considerably  in 
excess  of  that  at  which  it  is  here  extended. 

In  Mississippi  the  corporation  owns  960  acres  of  land  in  Tunica 
county,  that  State.  This  property  was  acquired  by  the  corporation 
in  satisfaction  of  certain  debts  due  it.  The  amount  of  indebtedness 
extinguished  by  acquiring  title  to  this  land  was  $12,000.  The  cor¬ 
poration  holds  the  property  at  this  figure.  I  have  been  unable  to  get 
the  land  in  question  appraised,  and,  as  the  sum  involved  is  not  a 
very  serious  one,  I  have  taken  the  responsibility  of  giving  the  cor¬ 
poration  credit  as  an  asset  to  the  extent  of  the  amount  at  which  it 
has  heretofore  valued  the  property. 

The  corporation  holds  certain  securities  that  were  hypothecated 
to  it  as  collateral  to  loans  amounting  to  $162,500.  The  par  value  of 
these  securities  is  $202,900.  At  the  time  the  loans  were  made  by  a 
former  administration  the  collaterals  referred  to  were  quoted  at 
values  sufficient  to  amply  secure  the  loans.  I  am  unable  at  the 
present  time  to  ascertain  the  value  of  these  securities  except  in  two 
instances,  and  have  therefore  reduced  the  assets  of  the  company  on 
this  account  to  the  extent  of  $149,505.  It  is  stated  that  these 
securities  have  value  considerably  in  excess  of  the  amount  for  which 
I  have  allowed  credit.  I  have  not  taken  this  fact  into  consideration, 
but  have  merely  given  the  corporation  credit  for  such  as  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  are  marketable. 


instance,  but  represents  an  agent’s  balance  of  this  amount  secured 
by  the  collaterals  referred  to. 

In  crediting  the  corporation  with  the  various  items  of  uncollected 
and  deferred  premiums,  policy  loans  and  premium  notes,  there  has 
been  deducted  from  the  total  the  amount  of  $86,436,  representing  the 
excess  of  credits  over  reserves.  The  excesses,  where  the  same  were 
found  to  exist,  were  taken  policy  by  policy  so  as  to  bring  the  pre¬ 
mium  and  loan  credits  upon  each  policy  within  its  respective 
reserve.  The  effect  of  this,  together  with  the  deduction  from  loans 
previously  referred  to,  and  the  increase  in  reserve  for  unpaid  claims 
of  $23,614,  accounts  for  the  decrease  in  the  corporation’s  surplus  as 
returned  in  its  last  annual  statement.  The  deduction  of  $86,436  on 
uncollected  premium  account  is  more  in  the  nature  of  a  technical 
treatment  of  this  item  and  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  its  com¬ 
mercial  value  should  be  reduced  to  this  extent.  In  this  connection 
it  may  be  stated  that  of  $275,000  of  uncollected  premiums  at  the  date 
of  this  examination  over  eighty  per  cent  of  the  same  had  been  paid 
prior  to  September  10  last. 

The  corporation  commencing  business  in  1875,  having  never  until 
now  been  examined  by  this  department,  the  management,  in  request¬ 
ing  that  the  present  investigation  be  made,  has  manifested  a  desire 
that  the  conduct  of  the  company’s  affairs  be  thoroughly  scrutinized 
from  the  date  of  its  incorporation  to  the  present  time.  To  this  end 
the  officers  of  the  company  have  afforded  the  department  every 
opportunity  to  prosecute  its  work  in  this  direction,  and  while  the 
time  thus  occupied  has  rendered  the  examination  more  lengthy  than 
would  ordinarily  have  been  the  case,  yet  under  the  circumstances  it 
is  believed  that  this  additional  labor  was  warranted.  The  result  has 
shown,  among  other  things,  that  the  previous  administration  had 
during  1895-6,  through  a  system  involving  the  replacing  of  certain 
policy  contracts  then  in  force  by  others  of  a  different  character, 
increased  the  reserve  liability  on  account  of  the  policies  so  changed 
about  $180,000,  without,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  any  correspond¬ 
ing  advantage  to  the  company.  This  practice  was  immediately  dis¬ 
continued  upon  the  assumption  of  office  by  the  present  executive, 
who  is  to  be  commended  for  the  conservative  methods  employed  in 
the  conduct  of  the  corporation’s  affairs. 

Since  December  31  last  the  company  has  added  over  $200,000  to  its 
reserve  fund,  and  has  largely  increased  its  volume  of  new  business, 
as  compared  with  any  corresponding  period  in  its  history. 

The  corporation’s  accounts  are  correctly  and  concisely  kept,  the 
system  of  checking  accounts  in  vogue  being  admirably  adapted  to 
insure  accuracy.  Every  request  for  books  and  papers  has  been 
promptly  complied  with,  and  every  assistance  to  facilitate  the  exam¬ 
ination  cheerfully  given.  Respectfully  submitted, 

[Signed]  Isaac  Vanderpoel,  Chief  Examiner. 


The  Magdeburg  Fire  of  New  York. — This  organization  has 
been  authorized  by  Superintendent  Payn  to  transact  the  business  of 
fire  insurance  in  New  York  State.  The  company  has  a  paid  up 
capital  of  $200,000  and  a  surplus  of  $50,000.  The  directors  are  E.  F. 
Miethke  of  Magdeburg,  Germany,  who  subscribes  for  $195,000  of  the 
stock  of  the  company,  and  F.  P.  Olcott,  William  Allen  Butler,  Paul 
E.  Rasor,  Ernst  Thalmann,  John  Notman,  and  Adolp  Dolmeyer  of 
New  York  city.  Mr.  Miethke  was  formerly  manager  of  the  Magde¬ 
burg  Fire  Insurance  Company  of  Magdeburg,  Germany,  which 
transacted  business  in  New  York  State  up  to  two  years  ago.  At 
that  time  the  Superintendent  of  Insurance  refused  to  relicense  the 
company  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  retaliatory  insurance  law 
passed  by  the  Legislature  of  1896,  because  Prussia  discriminated 
against  New  York  State  insurance  companies.  Now  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  this  company  have  formed  a  corporation  in  the  State  as  a 
New  York  State  fire  insurance  company. 


Scottish  Union  and  National. — At  the  seventy-second  annual 
meeting  in  Edinburgh,  the  report  of  the  fire  branch  was  as  follows: 

The  net  fire  premium  revenue,  after  deducting  reinsurance  pre¬ 
miums,  was  £542,911  9s.;  the  claims,  including  full  provision  for  all 
outstanding  losses,  were  £31 5,263  5s.  3d.,  commission  and  charges 
amounted  to  £175,436  17s. — £490,700  2s.  3d.;  leaving  a  net  surplus 
for  the  year  of  £52,211  6s.  9d. 

Net  surplus  on  fire  account  as  above  shown  £59,211  6s.  9d.; 
interest  on  shareholders’  capital  and  reserves  £36,107  16s.  3d.; 
transfer  fees  received  £65  2s.  6d.;  recovery  on  bad  debts  written  off 
£712  3s.  2d.,  less  agents’  balances  irrecoverable  £44  5s.  3d. — £667 
17s.  nd.;  balance  brought  forward  from  last  year  £18,536  2s.  id.; 
unappropriated  balance  £107,588  5s.  6d. 

Out  of  this  sum  the  directors  propose  to  pay  a  dividend  at  the 
rate  of  16  per  cent,  absorbing  £48,000, and  a  bonus  at  the  rate  of  \]/z 
per  cent  for  the  year,  amounting  to  £4500,  to  carry  to  fire  premium 
reserve  £20,000,  to  carry  to  general  reserve  £8989  8s.,  and  to  carry 
forward  to  next  year  £26,098  17s.  6d. — £107,588  5s.  6d. 


NEW  YORK  UNDERWRITERS  AGENCY 

(jpiuie:) 

ESTABLISHED  1864. 

Local  Agents  in  al1  Prominent  Localities  In  the 
United  States. 

Office:  100  William  Street,  New  York. 


The  corporation  also  holds  further  collaterals  hypothecated  to  it 
as  security  for  a  loan  of  $20,000,  the  value  of  which  I  am  unable  to 
arrive  at.  The  loan  in  question  was  not  an  investment  in  the  first 


A.  &  J.  H.  STODDART,  General  Agents. 
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/^ssurarjee  @)OGie(g 

^  OF  NEW  YORK- 

EdwardW.  Scott.FWsident. 

TywH>S3T  COMPANY  FOrPoUCvWovDERS  KUD  KgEWS. 

Suoces  b  rtu.  Ad^NTS.ANp  Gentle  me  n  Seekimc^  Rcwunepati^e  Business  Connections, 
n/iay  Apply  to  the  Head  Qrrice.oa  amv  of  Tme  Society’s  General  Agents. 


HOME  LIFE 

Insurance  Company^ 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

(ORGANIZED  I860.) 

IS  THE  ONLY  COMPANY  ISSUING 

The  “DIVIDEND  ENDOWMENT”  Policy, 

which  is  conceded  to  be  the  most  desirable 
because  of  its 

LOW  COST  and  GUARANTEED  BENEFITS. 

Geo.  E.  Ide,  Pres.  W.  M.  St.  John,  Vice-Pres. 
Ellis  W.  Gladwin,  Sec’y. 

Wm.  A.  Marshall,  Actuary. 

F.  W.  Chapin, 

Medical  Director. 


MANHATTAN 

FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK, 

45,  47  A  49  CEDAR  STREET. 

Organized  1869. 

Agencies  in  the  Principal  Cities  and  Towns  throughout  the 
United  States. 

R.  A.  LOEWENTHAL,  President. 

AARON  CARTER,  Vice-President.  WM.  A.  FRANCIS,  Secretary. 
H.  W.  EADIE,  Assistant  Secretary. 


THE  UNITED  STATES 

Fidelity  and  Guaranty  Company, 

Home  Office  : 

S.  W.  COR.  GERMAN  &  CALVERT  STS., 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Capital,  -  -  -  $500,000.00 

Stockholders’  Liability,  -  -  500,000.00 

Total  Resources,  $1,000,000.00 


Hon.  FRANK  BROWN,  President, 

Governor  of  Maryland  from  1892  to  1896. 

JOHN  R.  BLAND,  First  Vice-Prest.  and  Gen’l  Manager, 
Secretary  Merchants’  and  Manufacturers’  Association  from  1880  to  1896. 
J.  KEMP  BARTLETT,  Jr.,  Second  Vice-President. 
ALEXANDER  PAYSON  KNAPP,  Secretary. 

TOWNSEND  SCOTT,  Treasurer, 

Hon.  ISIDOR  RAYNER,  General  Counsel. 


Deposited  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  State  of  Maryland  for  the  Security  of 
all  Bondholders,  $200,000.00. 


BECOMES  SURETY  on  Bonds  of  Officers  and  Employees  of  Banks 
Mercantile  Houses,  Railroad,  Express  and  Telegraph  Companies,  Officials 
of  States,  Cities  and  Counties,  and  for  contractors.  Also  on  Bonds  of  Ex¬ 
ecutors,  Administrators,  Guardians,  Trustees,  Receivers,  Assignees,  Com¬ 
mittees,  and  in  Replevin,  Attachment  and  Injunction  cases,  and  all 
undertakings  in  Judicial  Proceedings. 


Active  and  successful  Agents  in  all  cities  of  the  United  States 
wishing  to  represent  this  Company,  may  communicate  with  the  General 
Manager. 


“The  Leading  Fire  Insurance  Company  of  America,” 


INCORPORATED  1819.  CHARTER  PERPETUAL. 

Cash  Capital,  -------  $  4,000,000  06 

Cash  Assets, . 11,431,184  20 

Total  Liabilities, .  3,581,196  19 

Net  Surplus,  --------  3,849,988  58 

Losses  paid  in  78  years, . 79.198,979  31 

WM.  B.  CLARK,  President. 

W.  H.  KING,  Secretary.  E.  O.  WEEKS,  Vice-Prest. 

A.  C.  ADAMS,  HENRY  E.  REES,  Assistant  Secretaries. 


Western  Branch,  j  Keeler  &  Gallagher, 

413  Vine  St.,  Cincinnati,  O.  |  General  Agents. 

Northwestern  Branch,  J  Wm.  H.  Wyman,  Gen’l  Agent. 

Omaha,  Neb.  {  W.  P.  Harford,  Asst.  Gen’l  Agent. 
Pacific  Branch,  j  Boardman  and  Spencer,  General 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  (  Agents. 

Inland  Marine  J  Chicago,  Ills.,  145  La  Salle  Street 

Department.  (  New  York,  52  William  Street. 

"A  self-made  man  must  have  a  poor  opinion  of  a  job  if  he  neg¬ 
lects  or  refuses  to  insure  it.” — Phelps. 

The  National  Life 
Insurance  Company, 

MONTPELIER,  VERMONT. 

Over  Thirteen  Millions  Assets. 

“Its  contracts  are  direct,  clear  and  complete.”  All  values  endorsed 
are  absolute  guarantees  ;  nothing  estimated. 

CHARLES  DEWEY,  President.  J.  A.  DeBOER,  Secretary. 

M.  H  GOODRICH, 

General  Agent,  Maryland  and  District  of  Columbia, 

Rooms  308,  310,  312  Merchants  National  Sank  Building, 

COE.  SOUTH  AND  WATER  STS.  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

TELEPHONE 
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Notices. 

THE 

Union  Central  Life  Insurance  Company, 

CINCINNATI,  O. 


Assets,  January  i,  1896 . $I4.555>283  63 

Surplus . $1,870,262  12 


NO  FLUCTUATING  SECURITIES— LARGEST  RATE  OF 
INTEREST-LOWEST  DEATH  RATE. 

Endowments  at  Life  Rates  and  Twenty  Payment  Guaranty 
Policies  Specialties. 

Large  and  increasing  Dividends  to  Policyholders.  Desirable 
Contracts  and  Good  Territory  open  for  Live  Agents. 

Address  JOHN  M.  PATTISON,  President. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 

RENEWABLE  TERM  INSURANCE. 

Issued  by  a  regular  Life  Company  with  large  assets  and  surplus. 

Policies  Participate  in  profits,  are  Non-forfeitable,  are  Renew¬ 
able  at  end  of  term  Wi  thout  re-examination,  while  the  rates  are  as 
low  as  the  Co-operative  Societies. 

Losses  paid  at  once. 

Liberal  agency  contracts  made  with  active  men.  Apply  by  letter 
to  P.  O.  Box  3005,  New  York  City. 


Statistics  show  that  over  six  policyholders  lapse  to  one  that 
dies.  Every  good  Life  Insurance  Company  pays  its  death  losses 
promptly,  but  there  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  settlements  (if  any) 
made  by  the  different  companies,  for  lapsed  or  surrendered  policies. 

Don’t  you  see  how  important  it  is  for  you  that  the  full  surrender 
value  privileges,  both  in  cash  and  in  “  paid-up  ”  insurance,  should 
be  plainly  stated  beforehand ? 

This  is  one  of  the  important  features  of  the  famous  non-forfeiture 
laws  of  Massachusetts  There  are  other  features  just  as  important. 

Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company, 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

JOHN  A.  HALL,  President.  H.  M.  PHILLIPS,  Secretary. 

BALTIMORE  BRANCH  OFFICE, 

No.  4  South  Street. 

FRANCIS  S.  BIGGS,  Manager. 

Gentlemen  of  integrity  and  clean  records  are  invited  to  apply  for  an  agency. 

SURETY  BONDS  OF  EVERY  CLASS. 

AMERICAN  BONDING 
TRUST  COMPANY. 

RESOURCES  OVER  ONE  MILLION  DOLLARS 

Approved  by  the  Courts  and  Insurance 
Departments  of  the  Several  States  as  Sole 
Surety  on  Bonds  of 

Executors,  Administrators,  Guardians, 
Trustees,  Receivers,  Assignees, 
Committees,  and  in  all  cases  in  which 
Bond  is  required. 

Accepted  as  Sole  Surety  by  the  United  States  Government  on 
Bonds  of  every  description,  and  on  Bonds  in  all  Undertakings  and 
Suits  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  in  the  Federal  Courts  through¬ 
out  the  Union. 

Issues  Surety  Bonds  for  all  Classes  of  State,  County, 
Town  and  City  Officials. 

Also  for  Officers  and  Employees  of  Banks.  Bankers,  Corporations, 
Manufacturers,  Merchants,  Societies,  Lodges,  Etc.,  Etc. 

GUARANTEES  THE  FULFILMENT  OF  CONTRACTS. 

AGENTS  EVERYWHERE. 

Home  Office,  Equitable  Building,  Baltimore. 


BALTIMORE  UNDERWRITER. 

SEMI-MONTHLY  EDITION. 


Thirty-third  Year  of  Publication. 

Published  on  the  5th  and  20th  of  the  month,  at  No.  6  South  Street, 

Baltimore,  Md. 

CHAS.  C.  BOMBAUGH,  Editor.  JAMES  H.  McCLELLAN,  Business  Manager. 
POST  OFFICE  BOX  41 


Subscription  per  annum  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  $3.00  ;  in 
Great  Britain,  14  s.  Advertising  Rates  on  Application. 
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Settling  time  means  with  the  large  companies  all  the 
time.  Meeting  claims  and  paying  losses  is  their  daily  occu¬ 
pation.  What  they  are  looking  forward  to  just  now  is  the 
approaching  time  for  annual  settlement.  What  we  are  all 
interested  in  is  the  appearance  of  the  balance  sheet  which 
will  give  us  the  outcome  of  the  transactions  of  the  year  that 
is  passing  away.  May  its  pages  be  illumined  with  rosy  light, 
and  may  the  face  of  the  underwriter  be  irradiated  with  the 
smile  of  peace  and  contentment  when  the  New  Year  dawns. 


The  executive  committee  of  the  Indianapolis  Monetary 
Commission  has  sent  circulars  to  the  bankers  and  insurance 
officials  of  the  country,  offering  a  plan  for  financial  reorgan¬ 
ization,  the  result,  as  they  say,  of  “  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
diligent,  conscientious  effort  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
great  task  imposed  upon  them.”  They  urge  patriotic 
sacrifice  of  individual  differences,  for  while  there  may  be 
wide  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  detail  of  methods,  it  is 
not  difficult  for  conservative  thinkers  to  agree  as  to  the 
great  principles  involved.  If  the  main  features  of  the  Com¬ 
mission’s  plan  prove  to  be  sound,  and  to  be  so  accepted, 
the  business  men  of  the  country  are  urged  to  waive  prefer¬ 
ence  for  detail  and  to  unite  in  an  effort  to  free  the 
money  question  from  politics,  to  establish  a  stable  system 
of  finance,  and  to  dissociate  trade  and  commerce  from 
the  destructive  influences  of  periodical  financial  agitation. 


The  following  summary  by  the  Journal  of  Commerce 
and  Commercial  Bulletin  of  the  fire  losses  of  the  first 
eleven  months  of  the  year  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
compiled  from  the  daily  records,  makes  a  very  satisfactory 
showing.  It  shows,  too,  that  unless  some  sweeping  and 
disastrous  conflagration  should  occur  before  the  close  of 
the  present  month,  there  will  be  a  considerable  reduction  in 
the  loss  ratio  for  1897  as  compared  with  that  of  1896,  and 
still  more,  that  of  1895.  The  table  exhibits  the  losses  by 
months : 


1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

January, . 

$1 1,040,000 

$12,049,700 

February . 

9-73°, 100 

8,676,750 

March . 

14,839,600 

10,502,950 

April  . 

12,010,600 

10,833,000 

May . 

10,618,000 

10, 193,600 

June . 

5,721,250 

5,684,450 

July . 

9>°33>25° 

6,626,300 

August . 

.  9,929,000 

8,895,25° 

6.454.95° 

September  . . . 

.  10,766,300 

8,200,650 

9,392,000 

October . 

8,993,000 

n, 387,500 

November  . . . . 

....  10,131,500 

5,211,800 

7,189,800 

Totals . 

5104.293.5°° 

$98,991,000 
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In  glancing  over  a  summary  of  passing  events  in  a  recent 
number  of  a  weekly,  we  are  struck  with  the  preponderance 
of  items  concerning  State  Insurance  Commissionership  and 
its  sayings  and  doings.  Is  it  coming  to  this  in  the  approach¬ 
ing  twentieth  century  that  the  history  of  insurance  is  to  be 
a  history  of  State  supervision — only  this,  and  nothing 
more  ?  For  centuries  the  history  of  nations  was  simply  a 
record  of  the  employments  and  transactions  and  proceed¬ 
ings  of  kings  and  emperors  and  statesmen  and  warriors. 
The  people  were  unnoticed  except  simply  as  the  laborers 
whose  blood  and  sweat  and  privations  earned  the  money 
that  paid  the  bills.  Hence  when  J.  R.  Green  published 
his  “  Short  History  of  the  English  People,”  and  when 
Mr.  McMaster  started  his  “  History  of  the  People  of  the 
United  States,”  it  was  an  innovation  upon  established  prac¬ 
tice  that  made  the  “  people  ”  open  their  eyes.  With  the 
insurance  interest  it  appears  to  be  going  the  other  way.  It 
was  the  “  insurance  men,”  the  people  of  insurance,  who 
have  heretofore  been  making  history.  Have  they  trans¬ 
ferred  their  rights,  privileges,  prerogatives  and  immunities 
to  the  politicians  who  are  running  State  supervision,  though 
some  of  them-— McNall,  for  instance,  with  two  or  three 
others  not  much  behind  in  the  race — are  running  it  into  the 
ground  ? 

* 

Two  men  suspected  of  arson,  one  in  New  York  City  and 
one  in  Milwaukee,  were  acquitted  by  fortunate  circum¬ 
stances.  The  former,  Benjamin  Blumenthal,  of  No.  435 
East  Eighty-second  street,  was  tried  before  Recorder  Goff 
on  a  charge  of  setting  fire  to  his  store.  The  testimony  of 
the  accused’s  three  little  children  went  to  show  that  in 
“  playing  theatre  ”  they  made  lanterns  of  paper  boxes, 
placed  candles  in  them,  and  lighted  them.  The  seven  year 
old  daughter,  Bessie,  sat  down  on  the  floor  of  the  court¬ 
room  and  showed  the  jury  how  she  and  her  sisters  con¬ 
structed  the  toy  lanterns.  It  was  afterward  discovered  and 
in  evidence  that  the  fire  was  started  by  the  burning  of  the 
toys,  and  the  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of  acquittal  after  five 
minutes’  deliberation.  In  the  Milwaukee  case,  Robert 
Wagner,  president  of  a  furniture  company  whose  ware¬ 
house  was  burned,  was  brought  to  trial  on  a  charge  of  arson 
in  the  municipal  court.  The  evidence  against  him  was 
damaging.  His  shipping  clerk  had  sworn  that  Wagner 
made  arrangements  for  a  fire  on  that  night,  and  part  of  this 
evidence  was  corroborated.  Mr.  Wagner  testified  in  his 
own  behalf,  denying  all  charges.  Then  his  daughters  took 
the  witness  stand  and  established  an  alibi.  They  said  that 
they  could  swear  their  father  was  at  home  on  the  night  of 
the  fire.  They  knew  it,  because  they  saw  him  go  to  his 
room  and  later  heard  him  snore,  as  he  was  accustomed  to 
do.  They  were  positive,  they  said,  that  it  was  their  father 
they  heard,  because  of  his  peculiar  and  characteristic  snore, 
which  they  could  not  mistake.  Judge  Wallber  ordered  the 
jury  to  find  Mr.  Wagner  not  guilty. 


The  cause  of  the  Cripplegate  fire,  according  to  our 
English  exchanges,  has  not  been  ascertained.  The  City  of 
London,  under  a  special  Act  of  Parliament,  possesses  the 
power  to  hold  what  is  termed  a  fire  inquest  on  the  outbreak 
of  any  large  conflagration,  and  the  City  coroner  is  now 
exercising  this  right  at  Guildhall.  He  will  make  full  inquiry 
into  the  cause  of  the  great  fire,  the  means  taken  for  its 
extinguishment,  and  the  methods  proposed  for  preventing 
recurrence  of  great  conflagrations.  His  powers  are  similar 
to  those  exercised  by  a  coroner  in  investigating  a  cause  of 
death,  and  if  evidence  points  to  arson,  parties  implicated 
can  be  arrested  on  his  warrant. 


The  largest  life  insurance  policy  ever  written  was  issued 
by  the  Mutual  Life  of  New  York  on  the  life  of  George  W. 
Vanderbilt,  on  the  eve  of  a  trip  abroad.  The  policy  is  for 
$1,000,000,  on  the  twenty  payment  life  plan,  and  calls  for  an 
annual  premium  of  $35,000.  Concerning  this  transaction 
President  McCurdy  said: 

“A  portion  of  this  policy  is  reinsured.  I  do  not  care  to  say  how 
much,  but  a  proportion  which  we  considered  sufficient  to  insure  per¬ 
fect  safety.  The  size  of  this  policy  may  seem  unusual  to  those  un¬ 
acquainted  with  the  growth  of  insurance,  but  it  is  not  unusual  in  the 
sense  of  being  an  exceptional  risk  for  the  company.  There  are 
several  companies  abroad  and  in  this  country  that  would  be  willing 
to  issue  such  a  policy.  We  shall  be  glad  to  issue  as  many  $1,000,000 
policies  as  are  called  for.  The  only  reason  there  are  few  large 
policies  is  that  there  is  little  call  for  them.  Fifty  years  ago  $10,000 
was  the  limit  of  any  one  policy.  In  twenty  years  the  limit  was 
raised  to  $20,000,  and  now  there  is  practically  no  limit. 

Perhaps  the  next  largest  policy  taken  out  in  America  was  also 
issued  by  the  Mutual  Life.  It  was  for  $500,000,  and  insured  the 
lives  of  Theodore  A.  Havemeyer  and  four  members  of  his  family. 
In  that  case  Mr.  Havemeyer  handed  me  a  check  for  $596,000,  which 
closed  the  policy  in  one  payment.  No  part  of  this  policy  was  rein¬ 
sured.  Our  company,  and  I  believe  several  other  companies,  have 
issued  several  policies  for  $250,000.” 


The  New  York  papers  state  that  Mr.  E.  H.  Winslow, 
President  of  the  Metropolitan  Plate-Glass  Company,  con¬ 
firms  the  report  that  rates  for  plate-glass  insurance  will  be 
cut  in  every  State.  The  compact  for  business  in  Wisconsin, 
Illinois,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Kansas  and  the  Dakotas  has 
already  been  declared  off.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Plate-Glass 
Association  reductions  in  all  territories  may  be  decided 
upon,  or  if  not,  it  is  probable  that  open  rates  may  prevail 
next  year.  The  reduction  is  said  to  be  due  to  irreconcilable 
differences  between  the  Fidelity  and  Casualty  Company 
and  the  Lloyds. 

The  editor  of  the  Insurance  News,  Boston,  Mr.  McNeill, 
announces  that  he  will  hereafter  have  as  associate  editor 
Major  George  S.  Merrill,  ex-insurance  Commissioner  of 
Massachusetts.  The  new  editor  is  equipped  with  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  long  editorial  experience  and  of  an  insurance 
experience  acquired  through  his  ten  years  of  State  supervi¬ 
sion.  With  Harvey  at  one  end  of  the  line,  and  Merrill  at 
the  other,  in  the  coming  year,  insurance  journalism  ought 
to  present  some  lively  features. 


The  spider  will  have  to  take  its  place  with  the  mosquito 
as  an  insect  against  whose  bite  accident  companies  do  not 
insure,  but  for  the  poisonous  effects  of  which  they  are 
nevertheless  obliged  to  pay  under  the  construction  of  the 
courts.  The  St.  Louis  papers  report  the  case  of  a  grocery 
clerk  named  John  Held  who  was  attacked  by  a  colony  of 
spiders  in  a  cellar,  and  so  badly  bitten  on  the  face  and 
hands  by  the  poisonous  insects  that  he  was  sent  to  a  hos¬ 
pital  for  treatment.  The  septicaemia  which  followed  was,  at 
last  accounts,  likely  to  prove  fatal. 


Among  recent  noteworthy  cases  of  longevity  are  the  following  : 

Married  Eighty-eight  Years. — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jacob  Hiller  of 
Elkton,  Mich.,  celebrated  their  eighty-eighth  wedding  anniversary 
on  the  28th  ult.  The  husband  is  108  years  old  and  the  wife  107. 
The  former  is  hale  and  hearty,  but  the  wife  has  lost  her  sight. 

The  last  survivor  of  Waterloo  has  just  died  in  an  Irish  work- 
house,  having  reached  the  age  of  115  years.  He  was  thirty-three  at 
the  time  of  the  battle,  in  which  he  was  severely  wounded.  As  the 
last  button  on  the  tail  of  the  procession  of  heroes  who  fought  in  that 
mighty  conflict,  he  perhaps  deserved  a  wider  fame  than  fell  to  his 
lot  and  a  better  home  for  his  old  age  than  the  workhouse. 

It  would  be  a  matter  of  curious  interest  for  an  actuary  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  outcome  to  a  life  company  of  annuities  granted  to  these 
parties,  say  fifty  years  ago. 
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NON-INSURABLE  INTEREST  IN  A  WIFE. 

What  claim,  from  the  view-point  of  common  sense,  can  a 
husband  have  in  the  life  of  a  wife  for  such  support  as  will 
give  ground  for  insurable  interest  in  the  event  of  her  death  ? 
Granted  that  there  are  exceptional  cases  of  claims  for  ser¬ 
vices  and  support.  A  husband  permanently  disabled  by 
disease  or  injury,  not  the  result  of  vicious  or  immoral 
habits,  and  who,  without  resources,  is  dependent  on  a  wife 
who  is  compelled  for  a  living  to  keep  a  boarding  house,  or 
take  in  washing,  or  teach  school,  may  reasonably  have  an 
insurable  interest  in  her  life.  But  the  relationship  itself  does 
not  give  a  legal  claim,  as  a  rule.  It  is  universally  presumed 
and  accepted  that  the  wife  for  obvious  reasons  has  an  insur¬ 
able  interest  in  the  life  of  her  husband,  but  it  has  been  as 
strongly  affirmed  by  legal  authorities  that  the  contrary  is 
not  true.  There  are  statutes  which  do  not  support  the 
latter  conclusion,  as,  for  example,  in  Vermont  and  in  Scot¬ 
land.  But  the  general  trend  of  opinion  is  that  the  husband 
has  no  valid  interest  derived  from  the  relationship  of 
marriage. 

We  are  not  concerned  with  the  legal  views  as  we  are  with 
the  common  sense  view  of  this  question.  The  former  are 
vague,  uncertain,  ill-defined  and  dissimilar.  The  latter 
declares  that  no  man  with  a  spark  of  manhood  or  manly 
character  would  seek  or  accept  a  policy  on  the  life  of  his 
wife  for  his  individual  benefit.  The  history  of  conspiracies 
to  defraud  the  life  companies  shows  that  it  is  a  temptation 
to  crime  which  no  company  should  sanction  under  any 
circumstances.  Recent  cases,  particularly  the  two  criminal 
cases,  Kaiser  and  Sanchez,  reported  in  our  last  number, 
were  so  tainted  with  suspicious  motives,  so  suggestive  o 
possible  mischief,  prima  facie,  that  we  are  lost  in  wonder  at 
the  temerity  of  the  companies  which  issued  the  policies 
which  led  to  such  bloody  tragedies.  Both  the  couples 
referred  to  were  young  and  just  married,  and  neither 
Kaiser  nor  Sanchez  had  the  shadow  of  a  shade  of  insurable 
interest  in  their  brides.  The  murder  of  these  young  wives 
under  circumstances  of  such  fiendish  atrocity  was  made 
possible  by  the  utterly  inexcusable  and  unpardonable  will¬ 
ingness  of  life  companies  to  ignore  a  plain  duty.  Some  of 
the  companies  profess  to  look  as  sharply  after  the  moral 
hazard  as  the  physical  risk.  But  this  disregard  of  precau¬ 
tion  brings  up  the  serious  question  whether  in  issuing  a 
policy  that  is  a  provocative  of  crime  the  company  is  not 
particeps  criminis.  The  range  of  possible  and  of  actual 
criminality  in  life  insurance  experience  is  already  too  w  ide ; 
why  seek  to  widen  it  by  facilitating  the  dark  designs  of 
such  incarnate  devils  as  Kaiser  and  Sanchez? 

So  far  as  existing  laws,  the  confused  action  of  law-makers, 
and  the  diversified  interpretation  of  courts  may  go,  we  need 
not  care.  What  the  companies  are  concerned  with  is  the 
relation  of  the  question  to  good  morals,  not  to  statute  law. 
As  we  said  at  the  outset,  it  is  a  question  to  be  determined 
by  common  sense,  not  by  mouldy  and  cobwebbed  legal 
precedents.  If  legislators  were  capable  of  passing  salutary 
laws  they  would  forbid  the  issuance  of  policies  where 
there  is  no  insurable  interest  to  scoundrels  like  Kaiser  and 
Sanchez.  But  we  have  long  since  ceased  to  look  for  salutary 
legislation;  we  have  become  too  much  accustomed  to 
oppressive  and  repressive  enactments  to  look  for  any  fair 
treatment  of  insurance  corporations. 

In  conjunction  with  the  foregoing  remarks  comes  the 
statement  that  the  Ontario  Minister  of  Justice  has  pardoned 
Alger,  the  Whitevale  scoundrel  who  was  sentenced  to  the 
penitentiary  for  seven  years,  in  March,  1896.  The  release 
was  based  upon  the  plea  that  he  had  undergone  sufficient 


punishment.  To  those  who  may  not  be  familiar  with  this 
case  we  may  say  briefly  that  Alger  was  a  farmer  living  near 
Pickering,  Ontario,  whose  wife  was  in  the  last  stage  of  con¬ 
sumption.  She  was  insured  for  his  benefit  in  two  leading 
American  companies,  a  short  time  before  her  death,  for  a 
total  of  $ 12,000 .  His  associate  in  this  “  graveyard  ”  conspi¬ 
racy  was  a  trusted  but  faithless  medical  examiner,  Dr. 
Francey,  of  Whitevale,  upon  whose  false  recommendation 
the  policies  were  written.  This  criminated  examiner  turned 
State’s  evidence  and  revealed  the  full  particulars  of  the  plot 
to  use  an  innocent  person  with  a  fatal  malady  as  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  fraud.  The  reader  can  judge  from  this  bare  out¬ 
line  whether  an  imprisonment  of  twenty  months  was  an 
adequate  punishment  for  Alger’s  knavery. 

This  case,  with  three  or  four  others  which  are  now  under¬ 
going  investigation,  reinforces  our  question  as  to  the  right, 
from  the  moral  rather  than  from  the  legal  view-point,  of  a 
company  to  issue  policies  on  the  life  of  a  wife  where  there 
is  no  vestige  of  insurable  interest.  In  the  Alger  case  there 
could  be  no  plea  of  “  services,”  as  the  woman  was  dying  of 
consumption.  How  two  reputable  and  ordinarily  cautious 
companies  could  be  so  blinded  to  facts,  and  so  oblivious  of 
the  plainest  perceptions  of  duty,  is  a  marvel  to  the  writer. 
And  now,  as  if  to  emphasize  their  folly,  a  Minister  of  Justice 
in  a  fit  of  mistaken  clemency  encourages  similar  rascality 
by  pardoning  the  offender. 

Of  the  cases  just  referred  to,  one  involves  a  physician,  Dr. 
G.  H.  Rice,  of  Sandoval,  Ind.,  whose  wife,  insured  in  his 
favor  for  $7000,  died  under  circumstances  so  suspicious  as 
to  lead  to  a  coroner’s  inquest  and  exhumation  of  the  body. 
But  the  case  which  has  attracted  most  attention  is  that  of 
the  New  York  barber  Charles  Zanoli,  whose  remarkable 
performances,  as  gleaned  from  his  own  confession,  have 
been  set  forth  at  length  in  the  daily  papers.  Four  wives  in 
steady  succession,  whom  he  married  under  a  different  name, 
and  in  a  different  locality,  a  mother-in-law,  a  daughter,  and 
an  employe,  all  insured  ior  his  benefit,  died  within  such  a 
short  time  after  the  policies  were  issued  as  to  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  were  victims  of  foul  play.  But  whether 
coincidence  or  consequence  in  this  extraordinary  case,  the 
folly  on  the  part  of  a  life  company  of  placing  in  such  hands 
incentives  to  murder  is  so  obvious  and  so  pronounced  that 
there  can  be  no  question  of  the  duty  and  the  necessity  for 
abolishing  such  policies. 

Why  should  life  companies  prate,  as  some  of  them  do, 
about  the  prime  importance  of  strict  attention  to  the  moral 
hazard  when  they  thus  defy  one  of  its  most  palpable  and 
unmistakable  teachings  ?  There  is  enough  of  unpreventable 
fraud  ;  this  source  of  danger  is  preventable. 


The  opinion  of  Judge  Hazen  of  Kansas  in  the  case  involving  the 
question  of  legality  of  the  use  by  fire  insurance  companies  of  the  sur¬ 
vey,  inspection,  and  rate  books  of  the  Clarkson  rating  bureau,  is 
stripped  of  its  verbiage  and  summarized  as  follows,  by  the  Insurance 
Herald: 

This  court  concedes  that  the  Clarkson  rate  books  and  survey 
charts  contain  valuable  information  as  to  each  individual  building 
and  occupancy  in  Kansas  cities  and  towns  ;  that  Clarkson  has  a  law¬ 
ful  right  to  make  and  publish  the  books  and  charts  and  sell  them  to 
the  insurance  companies.  It  concedes  that  the  rates  indicated  in 
the  book  were  advisory  only  and  that  the  companies  may  and  do  re¬ 
quire  different  rates,  although  the  general  rule  is  that  these  advisory 
rates  control  the  acceptance  of  risks.  This  general  rule  may  be  con¬ 
strued  fairly  as  indicating  sufficiently  the  existence  of  an  implied 
understanding  among  the  companies  equal  to  an  agreement  upon 
rates,  although  the  agreement  may  not  have  been  actually  proved. 
Therefore,  if  the  court  is  satisfied  that  there  is  an  implied  under¬ 
standing  to  accept  these  advisory  rates  as  agreed  rates,  then  the  use 
of  the  books  by  the  companies — even  though  the  rates  advised  be 
fair  and  reasonable — prevents  competition  and  thus  constitutes  a 
violation  of  the  anti-trust  law. 
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McNALL’S  PETTY  SPITE. 

Under  date  of  November  23,  Webb  McNall  wrote  a  letter 
to  President  Batterson  of  the  Travelers  Insurance  Company, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  said : 

“  I  again  repeat  to  you  what  I  have  said  in  my  former  letters,  that 
it  is  the  intention  of  this  department  to  examine  your  company  at  an 
early  date.  Please  notify  this  department  at  your  earliest  conveni¬ 
ence  what  time  it  will  be  satisfactory  for  this  department  to  begin 
such  examination,  making  the  date  as  early  as  possible.” 

In  reply,  under  date  of  November  29,  President  Batterson 
stated  that  the  regular  quadrennial  examination  of  the  com¬ 
pany  would  be  commenced  by  the  Insurance  Commissioner 
of  Connecticut  not  later  than  December  6th,  and  then  said: 

‘‘If  you  have  the  right  under  the  statutes  of  Kansas  to  make  ex¬ 
aminations  beyond  the  limits  of  said  State,  of  the  companies  of 
other  States  transacting  business  therein,  and  you  are  willing  to  ex¬ 
ercise  that  right  on  your  own  responsibility  as  to  the  proper  inter¬ 
pretation  of  your  own  statutes  in  that  regard,  then  we  shall  make  no 
objection  to  your  taking  part  in  the  examination,  if  you  desire  to  do 
so,  and  we  hereby  refer  you  to  Commissioner  Betts,  both  as  to  the 
time,  place,  and  details  of  the  work,  which  can  be  determined  by 
arrangements  between  yourselves,  in  order  that  the  requisite  books, 
vouchers,  and  other  data  can  be  placed  at  his  and  your  service  when 
wanted. 

It  will  be  exceedingly  inconvenient  and  quite  unnecessary  to  spare 
the  books  and  vouchers  for  two  independent  examinations  at  the 
same  time,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  you  will  be  able  to  make  such 
arrangements  as  will  accommodate  all  parties  and  cause  as  little 
interruption  to  the  daily  routine  of  business  as  may  be  possible. 
The  entire  records  of  the  company’s  transactions  are  at  the  disposal 
of  Commissioner  Betts,  who  will  accommodate  you  as  to  use.  We 
will  cheerfully  give  the  examiners  all  the  assistance  in  our  power, 
and  trust  that  everything  will  be  satisfactory  to  all  parties  con¬ 
cerned,  especially  to  you.” 

To  this  the  Kansas  bully  replies  that  he  declines  to  join 
the  Connecticut  Insurance  Department,  charging  the  latter 
with  a  disposition  to  “whitewash,”  and  he  desires  Batterson 
and  Betts  to  hurry  up  matters,  as  he  intends  to  proceed 
with  his  own  independent  examination  by  the  first  of  March. 

In  this  contemptuous  disregard  of  inter-State  comity — 
to  say  nothing  of  his  persevering  determination  to  bleed 
the  Travelers — McNall  has  at  least  one  precedent,  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  Massachusetts,  Missouri  and  Wisconsin  Commis¬ 
sioners  toward  the  Pennsylvania  Commissioner  in  the  case 
of  the  Guarantors.  But  while  there  was  reason  for  doubt 
or  dispute  in  Loper’s  case,  there  is  no  reason  to  question  the 
absolute  solidity  and  security  of  the  Travelers,  and  nobody 
knows  this  better  than  the  Kansas  guerilla  himself. 


The  trial  of  Frank  A.  Novak,  the  Walford,  la.,  murderer  and 
insurance  swindler,  was  begun  Nov.  10,  and  continued  two  weeks. 
The  jury  find  the  defendant  guilty  of  murder  in  the  second  degree. 
In  the  eatlier  part  of  the  trial  it  was  difficult  to  determine  what  the 
theory  of  the  defense  was  to  be,  and  at  its  termination  it  was  evident 
that  they  had  no  fixed  plan  to  which  they  could  adhere.  They 
finally  assumed  that  the  “  confession  ”  or  explanation  made  by  Novak 
to  Mr.  Perrin,  soon  after  the  capture,  and  which  had  been  introduced 
by  the  prosecution,  was  the  true  story.  They  attempted  to  strengthen 
and  add  to  this  by  expert  evidence,  to  show  that  Novak,  at  the  time 
of  the  fire,  was  made  insane  by  breathing  gas  generated  by  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  combustion,  while  he  was  sleeping  in  the  store.  This  was  to 
account  for  his  running  away  without  knowing  what  he  was  doing. 
Altogether  it  was  a  very  weak  defense,  but  evidently  it  was  the  best 

they  could  do.  The  prisoner  is  to  be  sentenced  without  delay. _ 

Travelers  Record. 

Statutory  Requirements  Relating  to  Insurance  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada. — The  new  edition  of  this  handy 
volume,  published  by  the  Insurance  Journal  Company,  Hartford,  is 
now  ready  for  subscribers.  It  is  corrected  to  November,  1897.  As 
it  comprises  all  the  requirements  for  the  admission  and  transaction 
of  business  in  the  States  and  Canada  by  other-state  and  foreign  com¬ 
panies,  it  is  a  book  to  which  constant  reference  is  necessary,  and 
which  has  become  indispensable. 


Local  Matters. 


The  National  Fire  Insurance  Company  of  Baltimore  has  declared 
a  semi-annual  dividend  of  three  per  cent. 

The  Citizens  Fire  Insurance  Company  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  has 
appointed  Ashbridge  &  Co.  agents  for  Maryland, 

Rather  quiet  along  the  lines  of  life  agency  work.  The  usual 
December  high-pressure  hustling  for  a  big  showing  at  the  close  is 
conspicuous  by  absence  this  year. 

The  Svea  Insurance  Company  of  Gothenburg  and  the  Netherlands 
Insurance  Company  of  Zutphen  have  complied  with  the  laws  of 
Maryland,  and  appointed  Mr.  J.  Ramsay  Barry  as  agent. 

The  Baloise  Insurance  Company  of  Basle,  Switzerland,  will  com¬ 
ply  with  the  laws  of  Maryland  on  January  1st,  1898,  and  meanwhile 
has  selected  Mr.  Howard  T.  Williams  and  Mr.  E.  G.  Parker  as  their 
dual  agents. 

The  Manhattan  Fire  Insurance  Company  of  New  York  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Messrs.  E.  J.  Richardson  &  Sons  as  general  agents  for 
Maryland.  Mr.  R.  Gordon  Williams  will  remain  as  local  agent,  re¬ 
porting  after  January  1st  to  Messrs.  Richardson  &  Sons. 

The  annual  supper  of  the  Fire  Insurance  Salvage  Corps,  which 
takes  place  at  the  Headquarters,  27  North  Liberty  street,  on  the 
evening  of  the  16th,  just  as  we  go  to  press,  is  one  of  those  enjoyable 
events  which  are  looked  forward  to  and  remembered  afterward  with 
peculiar  pleasure. 

The  Peninsula  Mutual  Relief  Association  of  Easton,  Md.,  a  con¬ 
cern  which  had  at  the  close  of  1896  cash  assets  amounting  to  $2120, 
and  “  contingent  ”  assets  amounting  to  $17,273,  has  notified  its  mem¬ 
bers  that  it  is  unable  to  meet  its  maximum  policies  of  $3000  in  full, 
and  has  accepted  an  offer  of  the  Jewelers  and  Tradesmen’s  Com¬ 
pany,  of  New  York,  to  take  up  the  policies,  reinsure  its  members, 
and  retire  from  business. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Maryland  Life  Insurance  Company  for  1898 
presents  features  of  unusual  excellence,  both  in  illustration  and  text. 
The  pictorial  attractions  are  reproductions  of  paintings  by  cele¬ 
brated  artists,  and  the  reading  matter  is  interspersed  with  well 
written  articles  upon  the  value  and  importance  of  the  varied  forms 
of  life  insurance,  and  the  special  advantages  offered  by  the  Maryland 
Life.  It  is  the  work  of  Douglas  H.  Rose,  assistant  actuary,  and  of 
Kirkland  C.  Buck,  secretary  to  the  president,  both  of  whom  are 
entitled  to  high  praise. 

A  delegation  representative  of  local  insurance  companies  and 
agencies  called  upon  Mayor  Malster  to  ask  for  the  reappointment  of 
Mr.  A.  R.  Cathcart  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Fire  Commission¬ 
ers.  As  president  of  the  Board,  Mr.  Cathcart’s  course  has  won  the 
warm  commendation  of  the  entire  insurance  interest  and  of  all  the 
intelligent  classes  of  the  community.  The  ability,  the  integrity,  the 
administrative  vigor,  and  the  spirit  of  fairness  and  justice  which  Mr. 
Cathcart  has  exhibited,  together  with  the  improvements  and  inno¬ 
vations  which  he  has  introduced,  and  his  unswerving  adhesion  to  the 
merit  system,  have  brought  the  fire  service  to  a  degree  of  efficiency 
it  has  never  heretofore  attained.  As  a  fair  expression  of  the  opinion 
of  press  and  people,  we  copy  the  following  from  th e.  Morning  Herald : 

The  pressure  which  has  been  made  upon  Mayor  Malster  in  behalf 
of  the  retention  of  Mr.  A.  Roszel  Cathcart  as  a  member  of  the  Fire 
Board  is  of  such  an  extraordinary  character  that  we  have  no  doubt 
that  it  will  elicit  the  most  serious  consideration  upon  the  part  of  His 
Honor. 

The  personal  call  of  a  highly  representative  delegation  of  the  local 
insurance  men  of  Baltimore  was  certainly  the  very  highest  compli¬ 
ment  that  could  have  been  paid  to  Mr.  Cathcart.  It  was  a  testimo¬ 
nial  from  those  who  have  been  and  are  necessarily  familiar  with  his 
official  record,  and,  therefore,  carried  with  it  a  high  and  special 
value. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  during  his  incumbency  as  a  member 
of  the  Fire  Board,  Mr.  Cathcart  has  discharged  his  duties  in  a  man¬ 
ner  that  has  been  eminently  satisfactory  to  all  classes  of  citizens. 
His  familiarity  with  the  duties  imposed  upon  him  has  particularly 
fitted  him  for  their  proper  discharge,  and  the  unpartisan  administra¬ 
tion  of  his  trust  has  constantly  revealed  him  as  an  official  having  an 
eye  single  for  the  public  good. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  in  response  to  the  expression  of  the  very 
general  wish  of  the  people,  Mayor  Malster  will  see  his  way  clear 
to  retain  Mr.  Cathcart,  thus  emphasizing  the  expressed  desire  to 
maintain  the  public  service  along  the  line  of  the  highest  efficiency. 
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The  Atlanta  Home  Insurance  Company  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  made  ap¬ 
plication  for  admission  to  business  in  Maryland  in  November,  but 
under  existing  reciprocal  laws  an  obstacle  was  found  in  the  Georgia 
requirement  that  other-state  fire  and  marine  companies  must  deposit 
with  the  State  Treasurer  bonds  of  Georgia,  or  of  the  United  States, 
of  the  face  value  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  before  receiving 
license  of  the  Comptroller  General.  Consequently  the  Atlanta 
Home  must  make  a  similar  deposit  with  the  State  Treasurer  of 
Maryland.  In  a  recent  interview  between  Commissioner  Kurtz  and 
Mr.  Joel  Hurt,  the  secretary  of  the  company,  Mr.  Kurtz  declined  to 
grant  a  license,  in  view  of  the  retaliatory  clause  (Section  138)  by 
which  his  action  is  governed.  Mr.  Hurt  differed  with  the  commis¬ 
sioner  in  opinion,  and  it  was  therefore  referred  to  the  counsel  for 
the  Insurance  Department,  Mr.  George  R.  Gaither,  Jr.,  whose  letter, 
confirming  the  action  of  Mr.  Kurtz,  is  herewith  appended: 

“ December  7th,  1897. 

Hon.  F.  Albert  Kurtz,  State  Insurance  Commissioner. 

Dear  Sir : — In  reply  to  your  inquiry  as  to  my  opinion  of  the  recip¬ 
rocal  provision  of  our  Insurance  Laws,  as  the  same  may  apply  to  a 
case  of  a  company  from  another  State  desiring  to  do  business  in  this 
State,  when  there  is  no  Maryland  company  doing  business  in  the 
State  from  which  the  company  comes,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the 
absence  of  the  Maryland  company  in  the  State  from  which  the  com¬ 
pany  applying  for  admission  comes,  is  no  bar  to  the  action  of  our 
reciprocal  st.  tute. 

It  was  plainly  the  intention  of  our  law  to  protect  our  home  com¬ 
panies  from  any  competition  in  this  State,  except  upon  the  same 
footing  as  they  would  be  entitled  to  compete  with  foreign  companies 
in  their  parent  State. 

This  question  has  moreover  been  fully  decided  by  our  Court  of 
Appeals.  In  the  late  case  of  Talbott  v.  The  Fidelity  and  Casualty 
Company,  74th  Maryland  544,  our  Court  of  Appeals,  in  construing 
this  identical  statute,  says  :  ‘  The  object  of  our  statute  is  palpable: 
The  design  was  to  put  insurance  companies,  coming  from  other 
States,  into  the  same  position  as  ones  would  be  in  the  State  whence 
they  came.  They  were  to  be  admitted  on  the  same  terms,  and  none 
other,  than  ours  would  be  there.  Companies  coming  from  other 
States  were  intended  to  fare  no  better  than  ours  would  on  going  to 
their  State.’ 

Trusting  that  this  answers  your  inquiry,  I  remain, 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)  George  R.  Gaither,  Jr.” 

To  the  above  it  may  be  added  that  Commissioner  Kurtz  will 
recommend  for  legislative  action  this  winter  some  desirable  changes 
in  the  insurance  laws  of  this  State,  and  among  them  the  lessening  of 
the  burdens  imposed  upon  other-state  companies,  so  that  home  compa¬ 
nies  doing  business  in  other  States  may  avoid  retaliatory  restrictions. 

In  anticipation  of  the  next  annual  report  of  Insurance  Commis¬ 
sioner  Kurtz,  some  comparative  figures  are  given  out  to  show  the 
increased  receipts  of  the  Department,  in  other  words  increased  reve¬ 
nue  for  the  State,  as  the  result  of  his  vigilance  in  reference  to  in¬ 
surance  brokers’  licenses.  Last  year  the  gross  receipts  were  $168,- 
919.55  and  the  net  receipts  $157,221.55.  The  fee  account  receipts, 
from  which  the  expenses  of  the  office  are  paid,  were  $21,323,  and 
the  amount  turned  over  to  the  State  from  this  source  was  $9625. 
This  was  $3333  90  more  than  in  1896,  in  which  year  the  excess  was 
$3300  over  1895,  when  the  office  was  in  charge  of  Mr.  Kurtz’s  prede¬ 
cessor.  The  receipts  from  licenses  and  taxes  were  $129,1 14.09  in 
1896  and  $138,404.87  in  1897,  an  increase  of  $9290.78.  From  bro 
kers’  licenses  the  receipts  were  $6958.33  in  1896  and  $9191.68  in 
1897,  an  increase  of  $2233.35.  The  fee  account  receipts  were 
$5 1 7, 397.50  in  1896  and  $21,323  in  1897,  an  increase  of  $3925.50.  This 
shows  a  total  increase  of  $15,449.63  in  1897  over  1896.  In  1895  the 
excess  of  fee  account  receipts  over  expenses  was  $2990.80;  in  1896 
it  had  increased  to  $6291.10,  and  in  1897  there  was  a  further  increase 
to  $9625.  The  expenses  of  the  office  were  $11,106.40  in  1896  and 
$11,698  in  1897,  an  excess  of  $591.60.  This  increase  is  accounted 
for  by  the  improvement  in  the  printing  and  binding  of  the  commis¬ 
sioner’s  reports,  inaugurated  by  Mr.  Kurtz,  and  the  cost  of  refur¬ 
nishing  the  commissioner’s  office  in  an  attractive  manner.  In  his 
letter  transmitting  to  Comptroller  Graham  a  check  for  the  fee  ac¬ 
count  excess  Mr.  Kurtz  referred  to  the  gratifying  increase  in  the 
revenue  from  this  source.  Comptroller  Graham’s  reply  to  this  letter 
congratulated  Mr.  Kurtz  upon  the  fine  showing  made  in  his  report, 
and  continued:  ‘‘You  are  breaking  the  record  of  your  office  in  the 
amount  of  excess  of  fees  of  office  turned  over  to  the  State,  which  is 
a  very  gratifying  exhibit.” 


At  a  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  United  States  Fidelity 
and  Guaranty  Company  the  capital  stock  was  increased  from 
$500,000  to  $1,000,000.  The  company  is  now  operating  successfully 
in  36  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  Recently  it  has  strength¬ 
ened  its  lines  by  making  very  important  connections  in  the  City  of 
New  York.  Andrew  Freedman,  who  is  said  to  be  very  close  to 
Richard  Croker,  certainly  his  most  intimate  friend,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  resident  director,  and  Sylvester  J.  O’Sullivan,  who  is  high 
in  the  councils  of  Tammany,  as  manager.  Guggenheimer,  Unter- 
meyer  and  Marshall  will  represent  the  company  as  counsel.  Mr. 
Guggenheimer,  of  the  latter  firm,  was  elected  president  of  the  New 
York  Council,  receiving  30,000  more  votes  than  Mayor  Van  Wyck. 
The  firm  of  Guggenheimer,  Untermeyer  and  Marshall  are  also 
largely  interested  in  the  brewing  interests  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey.  This  significant  movement,  made  all  the  more  interesting  by 
its  conformity  to  the  Platt  prototype  of  a  rival,  concerning  which  the 
New  York  papers  had  much  to  say,  coupled  with  the  energetic 
action  of  the  company  in  other  directions,  will  make  it  one  of  the 
strongest  surety  organizations  in  the  United  States.  The  officers 
are  :  John  R.  Bland,  president  ;  J.  Kemp  Bartlett,  Jr.,  first  vice- 
president ;  Edward  J.  Penniman,  second  vice-president;  Alexander 
Payson  Knapp,  secretary;  Townsend  Scott,  treasurer;  George  R. 
Callis,  auditor ;  Hon.  Isidor  Rayner,  general  counsel;  Martin  Leh- 
mayer,  attorney. 

In  the  case  of  Ida  Rome,  widow,  against  Abraham  I.  Rome  and 
Sarah  Rome,  infant  children  of  the  plaintiff,  and  Tanchum  Silber- 
man  and  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Royal  Arcanum,  in  Circuit 
Court,  Judge  Dennis  signed  a  decree  by  consent  of  all  the  parties  in 
which  the  case  was  disposed  of.  Benjamin  M.  Rome,  the  husband 
of  Ida  Rome,  was  killed  by  a  train  of  cars  at  Bowie  station  in  1896, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  held  a  benefit  certificate  in  the  Royal 
Arcanum  for  $3000  in  favor  of  his  wife.  Shortly  after  the  death  of 
her  husband,  Mrs.  Rome  assigned  her  right  to  the  fund  to  Tanchum 
Silberman,  in  which  assignment  it  was  also  agreed  that  Tanchum 
Silberman  was  to  act  as  guardian  for  her  children,  and  was  to  hold 
$2000  of  the  fund  for  the  infants  and  pay  the  remaining  $1000  to  the 
plaintiff.  Mrs.  Rome  filed  a  bill  in  March,  1897,  asking  that  this 
agreement  be  annulled.  A  compromise  agreement  was  filed  in  the 
case,  upon  which  a  decree  was  signed  by  which  Mrs.  Rome  is  to 
receive  $2000  of  the  fund  less  court  costs,  and  the  remaining  $1000 
goes  to  her  children,  for  whom  Mrs.  Rome  is  given  the  right  to  act 
as  guardian  under  the  decree,  and  she  qualified  as  such  in  the 
Orphans’  Court  after  the'decree  was  signed. 


Polly  as  a  Fire  Alarm. — A  pet  parrot  in  the  family  of  Fred¬ 
erick  Mahla,  of  Delaware  County,  Pa.,  saved  his  household  from 
perishing  in  the  destruction  of  their  home  by  fire.  Mr.  Mahla  was 
awakened  about  5  o’clock  by  unearthly  screeches  from  the  parrot  in 
the  dining  room  below.  On  coming  downstairs  he  found  the  entire 
lower  part  of  the  house,  which  was  of  frame,  on  fire,  and  the  family 
had  barely  time  to  escape.  In  the  hasty  exit  of  the  family  the 
parrot  was  not  forgotten,  and  was  taken  out,  half  choked  to  death 
with  smoke.  It  was  about  the  only  thing  saved  from  the  fire,  as 
the  house  and  nearly  all  the  furniture  and  the  store  and  stock 
of  goods  adjoining  were  consumed. 


Fire  Alarms  Sounded  by  a  Bug.— It  was  after  two  o’clock  in 
the  morning  Monday,  and  one  of  the  young  ladies  was  transmitting  a 
message  to  the  local  room,  when  that  far-away  “Wait  a  minute,” 
that  sounds  as  though  “  Exchange  ”  was  taking  an  awful  flight 
through  space  and  had  already  traveled  so  far  that  her  dulcet  voice 
seems  far  away,  came  over  the  wire.  A  moment  later  she  explained 
that  an  alarm  of  fire  was  striking  off,  but  she  could  not  tell  the  box. 
Now  the  telephone  girls  know  the  fire  alarm  system  better,  perhaps, 
than  anybody  in  New  Orleans,  and  when,  a  minute  or  two  after  the 
first  alarm,  a  second  came  over  the  wire  different  from  the  first,  they 
decided  that  something  must  be  wrong. 

An  investigation  followed,  and  it  was  found  that  a  bug — one  of 
those  common  old  electric  light  bugs — had  flown  into  the  big  gong 
which  sounds  the  alarm,  and  by  moving  about  among  the  wires  had 
touched  off  the  alarm.  Attracted  by  the  electric  lights  on  the  top 
floor  of  the  Exchange  Building,  he  had  flown  in  among  the  young 
ladies  at  that  early  hour  in  the  morning  without  asking,  which  is 
against  the  rules,  and  caused  all  the  trouble. — New  Orleans  Times- 
Democrat. 
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THE  CRIPPLEGATE  FIRE. 

[From  The  Review,  London.] 

The  neighborhood  is  not  exactly  a  good  one  for  heavy  lines. 
Flimsy  goods  rapidly  passing  through  the  hands  of  numerous  ten¬ 
ants  do  not  present  attractive  features  to  insurance  offices,  and  the 
premiums  are  rated  up  accordingly.  The  streets  ai e  narrow,  and 
the  buildings,  though  many  of  them,  and  in  fact  most  of  them,  were 
comparatively  new,  only  showed  in  the  cracked  and  blistered  shells 
of  those  which  had  not  collapsed,  how  inferior  stone  and  iron  are  to 
brick  and  good  old-fashioned  heavy  squares  of  timber,  such  as  we 
saw  standing  triumphant  at  the  close  of  the  last  big  Wood  street  fire. 

It  is  certain  that  practically  the  whole  of  the  burnt  district  must 
be  rebuilt.  The  walls  left  are,  as  a  rule,  tottering,  and  have  nothing 
to  hold  them  up.  One  front  in  Well  street  could  not  have  had  more 
than  ten  feet  of  flooring  left  to  give  it  any  specific  gravity.  The  rest 
of  the  building  had  disappeared.  Another  frontage,  partly  brick,  at 
the  corner  of  Jewin  street  and  Well  street,  was  apparently  only  held 
up  by  some  telephone  wires,  scores  of  which  drooped  and  tangled 
all  over  the  place.  Well  street,  Jewin  street  and  Jewin  Crescent 
were  like  stone-yards  and  iron  scrap  heaps  combined.  Along  these 
none  but  the  firemen  might  pass.  They  stuck  to  their  work  with 
pluck  and  coolness,  though  every  moment  walls  threatened  to  topple 
on  them.  The  fierceness  of  the  flames  was  apparent  on  the  stone¬ 
work,  which  simply  seemed  to  crumble  away,  even  as  did  the  granite 
in  the  great  Boston  fire,  now  a  quarter  of  a  century  back.  Stone 
and  iron  are  no  good  when  contents  are  inflammable  and  the  fire 
cannot  be  confined  to  the  point  of  outbreak.  It  would  be  of  interest 
to  know  how  many  of  these  warehouses  were  protected  by  sprink¬ 
lers,  and  how  the  fire  began.  If  it  was  by  explosion  of  a  gas  en¬ 
gine,  or  cooking  over  a  stove,  particulars  would  be  useful. 

The  black  mud,  the  stench  of  burning  matter,  and  heaps  of  still 
steaming  debris  were  bad  enough,  but  the  saddest  part  of  the  scene 
was  the  assemblage  here  and  there  of  groups  of  women  and  girls 
whose  weekly  wages  had  gone  up  in  smoke  from  that,  to  them, 
almost  a  funeral  pyre.  These  pale  and  silent  workers  stood  in  sepa¬ 
rate  clumps,  each  under  their  own  forewoman  or  senior  workwoman, 
and  in  many  faces  could  be  seen  what  the  loss  of  the  week’s  money 
meant.  And  many  employers  were  no  better  off  than  the  employed. 

“And  so  on  to  St.  Giles’  Church,  which  is  stated  to  date  from  the 
time  of  the  Conquest,  certainly  from  the  time  of  William  Rufus. 
This  interesting  monument  (says  the  Standard),  which  escaped  in 
the  great  fire  of  1666,  though  it  was  partly  destroyed  by  fire  in  1545, 
has  suffered  no  irreparable  injury.  The  canopied  shrine  in  memory 
of  Milton,  who  lies  buried  in  the  chancel,  and  the  bust  which  gives  a 
striking  likeness  of  the  poet,  had  been  carefully  covered,  and  were 
unaffected  even  by  the  smoke.  The  handsome  monument  erected 
in  1888  in  commemoration  of  the  tercentenary  of  the  destruction  of 
the  Spanish  Armada,  and  of  Sir  Martin  Frobisher’s  connection  with 
the  parish;  the  tablet  that  marks  the  resting  place  of  John  Fox, 
author  of  the  ‘  Book  of  Martyrs’;  the  stained  glass  windows, the  rich 
oaken  pews,  and  the  reredos  carved  by  the  same  hand  that  gave 
Gog  and  Magog  to  the  Guildhall — all  these  are  somewhat  begrimed, 
yet  not  beyond  recovery.  The  registers,  which  go  back  as  far  as 
1561,  and  contain  records  of  the  marriage  of  Oliver  Cromwell  with 
Elizabeth  Bourchier,  and  the  burials  of  Milton,  Fox,  Frobisher,  and 
Speed,  the  historian,  with  minute  books  as  ancient  as  1659,  and  rate 
books  dating  from  1710,  are  untouched.” 

It  would  indeed  have  been  an  irreparable  loss  if  this  time-hallowed 
and  historic  edifice  had  been  destroyed.  Insurance  companies, 
whilst  paying  up  their  losses  with  a  chastened  sorrow,  may  gratefully 
remember  this  fact. 

Let  us  now  analyze  the  remarks  of  some  of  the  more  prominent 
journals,  both  of  the  descriptive  reporter  who  takes  a  broad  view  of 
things,  and  the  so-called  city  editor  who  is  supposed  to  deal  with 
figures.  Three  hundred  warehouses  destroyed,  says  one  paper.  Mr. 
Goad,  C.  E.,  officially  reports  sixty-six.  Seventeen  and  a  half  acres 
of  smoking  ruins,  says  one  eminent  journal.  Official  figures  give  an 
area  of  187  X  93  yards  =  17,500  superficial  yards.  Next,  consols 
fell  because  what  are  called  “insurance  houses”  were  expected  to 
realize  their  consols  to  pay  losses.  Now  insurance  companies  do 
not  hold  much  in  consols,  and  they  have  more  loose  cash  lying 
around  than  would  pay  for  several  fires  of  this  kind.  But  for  a  good 
wide  shot  commend  us  to  the  Sunday  Times ,  which  says  that  the 
loss,  viz.  between  a  million  and  a  million  and  a  half,  will  largely  fall 
on  American  insurance  “houses.”  This  is  indeed  news.  Again, 
jobbers  were  blamed  for  refusing  to  “deal”  in  insurance  shares. 
We  do  not  wonder.  Even  a  jobber  may  desire  to  know  that,  if  he 
sells  or  buys,  he  may  be  able  to  take  or  deliver,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Imagine  an  order  to  buy  or  sell,  say,  Royal  Exchange  stock  at  365, 
or  London  Assurance,  North  British  and  Mercantile,  Phoenix,  or 


Commercial  Union  at  from  £40  to  £60  each.  Brokers  and  jobbers 
know  their  own  business,  and  decline  to  be  guided  by  the  lurid  light 
given  off  by  the  descriptive  reporter.  Admitting,  for  instance,  that 
Royal  Exchange  fell  from  £370  to  £365,  which  we  do  not,  a  fall  of 
1.4  per  cent  is  not  colossal.  And  Per  cent  on  Liverpool  and 
London  and  Globe  shares  is  only  a  subject  for  jesting.  The  fact  is, 
that  all  the  talk  about  a  “slump”  in  insurance  shares  is  simply  so 
much  foolishness.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  are  no  means 
available  for  successfully  prosecuting  the  proprietors  of  those  papers 
which,  by  means  of  sensational  and  false  headlines,  frightened  many 
weak  persons  into  parting  with  their  shares  at  a  loss.  Discreditable 
statements  of  this  kind  on  posters  in  the  streets  were,  however, 
scarce:  But  even  respectable  papers,  in  possession  of  what  they 
consider  exclusive  information,  write  curious  nonsense;  vide  the 
Daily  Graphic: 

“  The  greater  part  of  the  land  covered  by  the  fire  in  Jewin  street 
belongs  to  the  Goldsmiths’  Company,  for  which  the  Hand-in-Hand 
office  does  the  bulk  of  the  fire  insurance  business.  The  risk  on  the 
buildings  on  this  site  was  divided  into  sixteenths,  and  of  these  it  is 
understood  the  Hand-in-Hand  held  two,  or  one-eighth,  no  other 
office  having  more  than  one-sixteenth,  which  is  estimated  at  about 
£ 20,000 .  As  the  oldest  office,  the  Hand-in-Hand  will  have  the  set¬ 
tlement  of  the  amount  to  be  paid.  .  .  .  The  Hand-in-Hand  com¬ 
pany’s  shares  are  not  quoted  in  the  official  list.”  The  Hand-in- 
Hand  shares  will  be  found,  like  the  Spanish  fleet,  “not  yet  in 
sight.” 

If  the  Daily  Graphic  city  editor  had  asked  any  junior  insurance 
clerk,  he  would  have  heard  that  the  Hand-in-Hand  is  a  mutual  in¬ 
surance  office.  And  he  might,  whilst  he  was  about  it,  have  pointed 
out  the  material  difference  between  buildings  and  contents.  But 
these  are  comparatively  venial  offences.  On  a  general  view  of  the 
case  as  presented  through  these  various  glasses,  it  would  appear 
that  if  American  insurance  “  houses,”  German  insurance  companies, 
and  Lloyd’s,  are  taking  so  much  in  the  way  of  loss,  there  ought  to  be 
very  little  left  for  English  insurance  offices  to  pay.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  £500,000  will  cover  their  loss. 


Among  the  patents  recently  issued  in  Washington  are  some  worthy 
of  mention,  not  because  they  are  particularly  valuable,  but  because 
they  are  unique.  One  was  issued  to  W.  J.  Woodruff,  of  Foster, la., 
for  a  fire  shield.  Mr.  Woodruff  proposes  to  have  a  board  or  iron 
fence  built  about  as  high  as  a  man’s  head  and  ten  or  fifteen  feet  in 
length.  This  is  to  be  placed  in  front  of  a  burning  building,  and 
through  holes  cut  in  the  fence  the  firemen  can  play  on  the  flames 
without  danger  from  the  intense  heat.  Frank  Cantoseof  Boston  has 
a  new  method  of  extinguishing  fires.  He  proposes  to  have  a  plat¬ 
form  built  on  a  wagon,  said  platform  resting  on  poles  or  some  other 
contrivance  capable  of  extension.  On  this  platform  is  to  rest  a  can¬ 
non.  His  plan  of  putting  out  a  fire  is  to  run  the  platform  alongside 
of  the  burning  building,  shoot  the  platform  up  to  the  third  or  fourth 
story  of  the  building,  or  on  a  level  with  the  fire,  and  then  discharge 
quantities  of  sand  into  the  flames,  the  sand  quenching  the  flames  by 
smothering  them.  He  does  not  state  how  he  will  load  the  cannon  or 
how  much  sand  would  have  to  be  discharged  in  this  manner  to  put 
out  an  ordinary  fire. 


The  total  damage  to  forests  by  fires  in  Minnesota  this  year  will 
not  be  more  than  $14,000.  “  This,”  says  the  chief  fire  warden,  “is 

an  improvement  over  last  year;  and  considering  that  the  standing 
timber  in  the  State,  at  a  low  valuation,  is  worth  $ 100,000,000 ,  the 
amount  of  damage  is  small.  The  principal  work  under  the  fire 
warden  law  is  prevention.  Each  year  some  improvement  ought  to 
be  expected  and  made  in  the  fire  warden  service,  and  such  result 
will  be  greatly  promoted  through  a  manifestation  of  public  interest 
in  the  proper  care  of  our  forests.  At  a  low  figure,  the  value, 
standing,  of  the  pine  that  will  be  cut  in  Minnesota  this  winter  is 
$5, 000, 000.  When  sawed  into  lumber  at  the  mills  its  value  will  have 
increased  to  $ 10,000,000 ,  of  which  increase  80  per  cent  or  $4,000,000, 
represents  labor.  These  figures  only  in  part  indicate  the  importance 
of  our  forest  resources.” 


Mr.  T.  E.  Young,  B.  A.,  President  of  the  Institute  of  Actuaries, 
delivered  his  Presidential  Address  before  the  Members  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute,  at  Staple  Inn  Hall,  on  the  29th  of  November,  1897,  upon  “  The 
Origin  and  Development  of  Scientific  and  Professional  Societies  in 
connection  with  the  Generalization  of  the  Doctrine  of  Evolution.” 
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THE  DOCTRINE  OF  PROBABILITY. 

[From  the  London  Insurance  Record.'] 

Probability  is  one  of  the  great  guides  of  human  life,  and  it  enters 
more  or  less  into  almost  every  human  attempt  to  penetrate  the  dark 
veil  that  envelopes  futurity.  We  mortals  adopt  one  course  of  action, 
and  refuse  to  adopt  another,  because  we  think  that  the  former  will, 
in  all  probability,  have  a  favorable  result,  while  we  are  of  opinion 
that  the  latter  will,  with  the  same  degree  of  probability,  culminate 
in  disaster.  Yet  we  seldom  or  never  make  an  endeavor  to  gather 
from  the  facts  at  our  disposal  any  general  law  that  will  aid  us  in 
making  some  tolerably  accurate  prognostications  concerning  events 
that  are  still  in  the  womb  of  the  future.  It  is  indeed  principally  into 
the  sphere  of  life  assurance  that  the  doctrine  of  probability  is  intro¬ 
duced  in  anything  like  a  thorough-going  manner,  but  in  this  sphere 
the  doctrine  reigns  supreme.  We  need  not,  therefore,  offer  any 
apology  for  treating  of  this  all-important  subject  in  an  insurance 
journal. 

The  word  “chance”  is  often  used  in  an  extremely  unphilosophical 
manner,  the  impression  of  those  who  so  use  it  evidently  being  that 
certain  events  happen  after  an  altogether  unprecedented  fashion, 
without  any  sufficient  cause  or  concatenation  of  causes.  Now,  it 
should  go  without  saying  that  this  is  true  of  no  event  that  has  ever 
yet  transpired.  Every  phenomenon  in  the  material  universe  as  well 
as  in  the  realms  of  consciousness  has  a  definite  and  sufficient  cause 
or  combination  of  causes,  and  if  only  we  could  form  an  accurate  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  forces  at  work,  we  would,  with  perfect  certainty,  be  able 
to  forecast  their  result. 

For  example,  it  is  usual  to  look  upon  the  tossing  of  a  penny  as  an 
action  of  which,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  it  is  absolutely  impos¬ 
sible  to  foretell  the  result.  So  far  is  this  from  being  the  case,  how¬ 
ever,  that  it  is  perfectly  possible  to  construct  a  machine  which  will 
toss  a  penny  so  that  the  coin  will  invariably  come  down  head  up¬ 
wards.  It  is  entirely  a  question  of  the  weight  of  the  penny  and  the 
strength  of  the  machine,  and,  when  once  we  have  calculated  these, 
we  know  exactly  what  will  happen.  But  the  operation  of  tossing  a 
penny  is  not  usually  performed  by  an  artificial  machine.  The  human 
thumb  more  usually  supplies  the  motive  power,  and,  as  this  power 
varies  not  only  in  different  individuals,  but  in  the  same  individual 
at  different  times,  the  possibility  of  estimating  it  accurately  is  ex¬ 
tremely  remote.  It  is  at  this  juncture  that  the  doctrine  of  probability 
comes  into  requisition  in  the  following  manner  : 

If  the  penny  be  placed,  head  upwards,  on  the  thumb,  it  is  self- 
evident  that  a  half  revolution  will  make  the  coin  land  tail  upwards, 
that  a  complete  revolution  will  make  it  land  head  upwards,  that  a 
revolution  and  a  half  will  make  it  land  tail  upwards,  and  so  on  alter¬ 
nately.  Different  amounts  of  force,  are,  of  course,  required  to  effect 
the  different  numbers  of  revolutions,  and  the  doctrine  of  probability 
assumes  that  the  thumb  is  as  likely  to  exercise  the  amount  of  force 
required  to  bring  the  coin  down  head  upwards,  as  it  is  to  exercise 
that  required  to  produce  the  opposite  result.  The  probability  that 
a  head  will  be  turned  up  is,  therefore,  represented  by  and  the 
probability  that  a  tail  will  be  turned  up  is  represented  by  the  same 
fraction.  Now  one  of  these  possibilities  must  happen  (if  we  exclude 
the  theoretical  case  of  the  coin  landing  on  its  edge,  and  remaining 
in  that  position)  and  consequently  the  sum  of  the  two  probabilities, 

i  +  i  —  1  > 

is  taken  as  representing  certainty. 

The  practical  meaning  of  all  this  is  that,  if  I  am  to  gain  a  shilling 
every  time  a  head  is  turned  up,  I  am  safe  in  paying  sixpence  for  each 
toss,  and  after,  say,  iooo  tosses,  I  would  find  myself  neither  very 
much  in  nor  out  of  pocket.  It  is  obviously  necessary  that  there 
should  be  a  sufficient  number  of  operations  to  establish  a  trust¬ 
worthy  average,  as  no  one  can  foretell  the  result  of  one, two  or  three 
tosses,  but  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  fact  that,  after  a  large  number  of 
tosses,  neither  myself  nor  my  opponent  would  be  much  the  richer. 

We  have  said  that  the  doctrine  of  probability  assumes  that  the 
force  communicated  to  the  coin  is  as  likely  to  be  that  required  to 
bring  down  a  head,  as  it  is  to  be  the  force  required  to  bring  down  a 
tail,  but  our  readers  will  easily  see  that  this  assumption — though 
good  for  all  practical  purposes — is  theoretically  incorrect.  It  would 
be  absolutely  correct  if  the  force  that  could  be  communicated  were 
limited  to  the  production  of  an  integral  number  of  revolutions,  but 
in  no  other  case  is  the  assumption  philosophically  accurate.  Sup¬ 
pose,  for  example,  that  the  utmost  force  which  could  be  communi¬ 
cated  was  limited  to  the  production  of  one  revolution  and  a  half,  and 
that  the  coin  was  placed  head  upwards  to  begin  with.  Then  the 
first  semi-revolution  would  result  in  a  tail  being  shown,  the  second 
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in  a  head  being  shown,  and  the  third  in  a  tail  being  shown,  so  that, 
out  of  three,  and  three  only,  possible  results,  two  would  be  tails  and 
one  a  head.  In  these  circumstances  the  probability  of  a  tail  being 
turned  up  would  be  and  the  probability  of  a  head  only  J.  Under 
such  conditions  a  person  could  pay  eightpence  for  his  expectation  of 
winning  a  shilling  if  a  tail  were  turned  up,  but  only  fourpence  for  his 
expectation  of  winning  the  same  amount  if  a  head  were  turned  up. 

We  have  entered  thus  fully  into  this  very  simple  example  in  order 
that  those  of  our  readers  who  have  not  already  made  a  study  of  the 
subject  may  form  a  clear  conception  of  what  is  meant  when  we  talk 
of  the  probability  of  an  event.  When  we  do  so  we  do  not  mean  that 
the  figure  by  which  we  represent  the  probability  is  rigidly  accurate, 
but  we  mean  that,  for  ordinary  practical-  purposes,  it  will  give  a  very 
accuiate  result  when  a  sufficient  number  of  cases  is  taken  into 
account. 

From  the  very  elementary  case  of  the  penny  the  whole  doctrine  of 
probability  may  be  built  up.  Take,  for  example,  a  die  that  has  six 
sides,  and  assuming  that,  when  the  die  is  thrown,  any  one  of  its 
sides  is  as  likely  to  be  turned  up  as  any  other,  it  follows  that  the 
probability  of  any  specified  side  being  turned  up  is  J.  If  the  die  has 
twelve  sides  this  probability  would  be  T\,  and  so  on. 

All  that  we  have  already  said  is  simple  enough,  but,  supposing 
that  two  pennies  are  tossed,  how  are  we  to  arrive  at  the  probability 
that  both  will  turn  up  a  head?  There  are  4  possible  ways  in  which 
the  pennies,  which  we  may  call  A  and  B,  can  come  down:  (1)  both 
head  upwards,  (2)  both  tail  upwards,  (3)  A  head  upwards,  B  tail  up¬ 
wards,  (4)  A  tail  upwards,  B  head  upwards.  Now  these  four  ways 
are  all  equally  likely  to  happen,  and  consequently  the  probability  of 
any  of  them  happening  is  But  J  isthe  result  of  multiplying  ^  by  $, 
and  so  we  get  the  following  law  If  there  are  two  or  more  inde¬ 
pendent  events  the  probability  that  all  will  happen  is  the  product  of 
their  respective  probabilities. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  difference  between  the  certainty  and  the 
probability  of  the  happening  of  an  event  must  be  the  probability  of 
the  failure  of  the  event,  so  that  if  p  is  the  probability  that  an  event 
will  happen,  1 — p  is  the  probability  that  it  will  not  happen.  Let 

p\  ,  pi »  pi  >  ps »  etc., 

be  the  probabilities  that  the  independent  events  1,  2,  3,  4,  etc.,  will 
happen,  then,  from  the  law  which  we  gave  in  the  preceding  para¬ 
graph,  it  follows  that  the  probabilities  that  all  the  events,  that  none 
of  the  events,  that  the  first  event  only,  and  that  the  first  two  events 
only  will  happen  are 

pi  pipi  pu  etc.,  1  pi  pi  pip \  etc., 

/i(i— pi)  (1-/3)  (t— pt),  etc.,  and 
Pi  pi  (1— pi)  (1  —pi),  etc.,  respectively. 

If  we  wish  to  find  the  probability  that,  when  two  pennies,  A  and  B, 
are  tossed,  one  head  and  one  only ,  will  be  turned  up,  we  proceed  to 
investigate  the  matter  as  follows.  There  are  two  cases  in  which  one 
head  only  will  be  shown  :  (1)  if  Ashows  a  head  and  B  a  tail  ;  (2)  if  B 
shows  a  head  and  A  a  tail.  The  probability  of  each  of  these  cases 
is  obviously 

and  by  adding  the  two  probabilities  we  get  which  is  the  prob¬ 
ability  sought  for. 

Again,  if  we  wish  to  find  the  probability  that  at  least  one  head  will 
be  shown,  we  have  to  look  at  three  cases:  (1)  the  case  in  which 
both  coins  show  a  head,  (2)  the  case  in  which  A  shows  ahead  and  B 
a  tail,  (3)  the  case  in  which  B  shows  a  head  and  A  a  tail.  The 
probability  of  each  of  these  three  cases  is  evidently  £,  and  the 
probability  of  which  we  are  in  search  is  consequently  f. 

In  the  two  preceding  paragraphs  it  will  be  observed  that  we  add 
the  probabilities  of  the  various  cases,  and  we  do  so  because  the 
cases  are  mutually  exclusive,  it  being  impossible  for  any  two  of  them 
to  happen  together.  This  brings  us  to  a  second  very  important  law, 
namely,  that  if  an  event  can  happen  in  two  or  more  different  ways 
which  are  mutually  exclusive,  the  chance  that  it  will  happen  is  the 
sum  of  the  chances  of  its  happening  in  these  different  ways. 

In  order  to  illustrate  more  fully  the  general  principle  underlying 
all  questions  of  probability  we  shall  now  look  somewhat  minutely 
into  the  case  where  4  pennies  are  tossed  consecutively.  Let  A,  B, 
C,  and  D  represent  the  heads  of  the  various  coins,  and  a,  b,  c,  and 
d  their  tails.  It  is  evident  that  the  coins  are  equally  likely  to  be 
turned  up  in  any  of  the  following  16  ways,  and  that  they  must  be 
turned  up  in  07ie  of  them. 
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(1)  A  B  C  D 

(2) 

A 

(4)  A  b  C  D 

(5) 

a 

(7)  a  B  c  D 

(8) 

a 

(io)AbcD 

DO 

a 

(13)  a  B  c  d 

(14) 

a 

(16)  abed 

B  C  d 

(3)  A  B  c  D 

BCD 

(6)  A  B  c  d 

B  C  d 

(9)  A  b  C  d 

b  C  D 

(12)  Abed 

b  C  d 

(15)  a  b  c  D 

If  now  we  wish  to  ascertain  the  probability  that  four  heads  will  be 
turned  up,  we  observe  that  there  is  only  one  such  instance  in  the  16, 
and  consequently  we  conclude  that  the  desired  probability  is  Of 
course  this  is  also  the  probability  that  four  tails  will  be  turned  up. 

Again,  we  find  that  exactly  three  heads  occur  in  four  instances,  and 
therefore  the  probability  of  their  being  turned  up  is  T48  or  J. 

We  find  also  that  three  heads  at  least  occur  in  five  instances,  and 
the  probability  of  this  event  is  therefore  T65. 

Two  heads  and  two  tails  occur  in  6  instances,  and  so  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  their  being  turned  up  is  ^  or  §.  In  fact  every  question 
about  the  probabilities  of  the  various  cases  can  be  ascertained  at 
once  by  looking  over  the  list. 

We  have  detailed  in  full  the  various  ways  in  which  the  four  coins 
can  come  down  with  the  intention  of  illustrating  the  rationale  of  the 
doctrine  of  probability,  and  of  showing  that,  after  all,  the  doctrine  is 
only  a  matter  of  the  commonest  common  sense.  But  such  a  method 
of  detailing  the  various  possibilities  in  extenso  would  be  extremely 
unwieldy  in  complicated  questions,  and  there  is  every  likelihood 
that  omissions  in  the  list  would  occur.  It  is,  therefore,  better  to 
adopt  the  general  reasoning  which  is  indicated  in  the  earlier  part  of 
this  paper,  and  by  the  application  of  which  every  question  can  be 
solved.  For  instance,  if  we  wish  to  find  the  probability  that,  when 
four  pennies,  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  are  tossed  consecutively,  two  heads 
and  two  tails  will  be  turned  up,  we  proceed  as  follows:  The  event 
may  happen  in  6  different  ways  :  (i)  if  A  and  B  areturned  up  heads, 
and  C  and  D  tails  ;  (2)  if  B  and  D  are  turned  up  heads,  and  A  and  C 
tails  ;  (3)  if  B  and  C  are  turned  up  heads,  und  A  and  D  tails  ;  (4)  if 
A  and  C  are  turned  up  heads,  and  B  and  D  tails  ;  (5)  if  A  and  D  are 
turned  up  heads,  and  B  and  C  tails;  and  (6)  if  C  and  D  are  turned 
up  heads,  and  A  and  B  tails.  Now  the  probability  of  each  of  these 
cases  is  obviously 


and  as  there  are  six  cases,  the  total  probability  that  two  heads  and 
two  tails  will  be  turned  up  is  T68  or  f,  which  is  the  same  result  as  we 
obtained  by  the  other  method. 


Crippling  Home  Companies. — In  an  interview  with  Mr.  Clarence 
Knowles,  in  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  that  sagacious  underwriter  says  : 

“Complaint  is  frequently  heard  that  enough  local  capital  is  not 
invested  in  fire  insurance  ;  that  Georgia  should  have  more  local 
companies  so  as  not  only  to  keep  her  premiums  at  home,  but  to 
bring  in  an  income  from  other  States.  The  reason  for  this  is,  first, 
because  capitalists  can  find  more  profitable  modes  of  investment,  as 
there  are  so  many  obstacles  in  the  path  of  success  in  this  line  as  to 
deter  investors.  One  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  the  establishment  and 
success  of  home  companies  is  the  presence  on  the  statute  books  of 
Georgia  of  the  most  outrageously  unjust,  contradictory  and  impolitic 
laws  regarding  fire  insurance  with  which  any  commonwealth  in  this 
country  is  cursed.  Georgia  companies,  when  applying  to  other 
States  to  do  business  in  them,  are  forced  to  take  the  same  medicine 
which  Georgia  prescribes  for  companies  seeking  entrance  here.  For 
under  what  is  known  as  reciprocal  or  retaliatory  laws,  a  Georgia 
company  is  made  to  deposit  $23,000  in  other  States,  and  the  same 
onerous  restriction  and  excessive  taxation  which  are  in  existence 
here  are  required  of  them  in  foreign  States. 

Atlanta  has  in  the  Atlanta  Home  Insurance  Company  a  strong, 
well  managed,  progressive  company,  whose  policies  would  be  ac¬ 
ceptable  in  any  State  ;  yet  under  the  beautiful  system  of  legislation 
with  which  Georgia  is  blessed,  it  is  restricted  to  a  very  limited  field. 
For  as  Georgia  requires  of  companies  entering  here  a  deposit  of 
$25,000  (unless  they  come  in  via-  the  “Venable  back  door,”  which 
many  have  done  with  a  serious  loss  to  the  citizens  of  this  State),  so 
Georgia  companies  are  made  to  deposit  a  similar  amount  when 
seeking  to  do  business  outside.  Thus,  if  the  Atlanta  Home 
attempted  to  do  business  in  all  the  States,  it  would  not  have  assets 
enough  to  make  the  required  deposit.” 


FLOATING  HUMOR. 


“  Oh  !  I  guess  we  have  our  experiences,”  laughed  the  fire  insur¬ 
ance  agent.  “We  are  just  like  others  who  have  to  deal  with  all 
kinds  of  people. 

“  Take  the  smart  Alecs,  for  instance.  They  give  us  a  whirl  once 
in  a  while,  but  we  generally  manage  to  get  as  good  as  a  draw  with 
them.  It  was  only  last  fall  that  one  of  them  came  in  and  wanted  me 
to  insure  his  coal  pile.  Of  course  I  caught  on  at  once,  but  I  made 
out  his  policy  and  took  his  money.  In  the  spring  he  came  around 
with  a  broad  grin  on  his  face  and  told  me  that  the  coal  had  been 
burned — in  the  furnace,  of  course.  I  solemnly  informed  him  that  we 
must  decline  to  settle  the  loss.  He  said  he  would  sue.  I  told  him 
to  blaze  away  and  I  would  have  him  arrested  as  an  incendiary. 
That  straightened  his  face  out,  and  it  cost  him  a  tidy  little  supper 
for  a  dozen  of  us  just  to  insure  our  silence. 

“One  shrewd  old  chap  had  grown  rich  out  of  our  company,  and 
w'hen  he  had  built  an  elegant  new  store  and  stocked  it  with  goods  he 
came  to  us  again  for  insurance.  I  refused  him,  but  he  was  persis¬ 
tent,  and  I  finally  assented  on  condition  that  he  hang  a  gross  of  hand- 
grenades  in  the  place.  After  I  had  seen  them  properly  distributed  I 
sent  an  old  chum  of  his  up  to  get  the  real  lay  of  the  land,  for  I  was 
still  suspicious.  This  is  what  the  cronies  said  to  each  other : 

“  ‘  What  is  them  things,  Ike  ?  ’ 

“  1  Hand-grenades.’ 

“  *  What’s  hand-grenades  ?  ’ 

I  don’t  know  what  was  in  ’em  at  first,  but  they’re  full  of  kero¬ 
sene  oil  now.’ 

“  We  canceled  the  policy.” — Detroit  Free  Press. 


A  Georgia  man,  who  was  unpopular  in  his  community,  insured 
his  life  for  $2000.  He  took  the  policy  home  to  his  wife  and  said  : 

“  Maria,  here’s  a  life  insurance  document  for  $2000.” 

“  Thank  you,  dear,”  said  his  wife  ;  “  how  are  you  feeling  to-day?” 

“Not  well,”  he  replied,  “and  I  don’t  think  I  am  long  for  this 
world,  and  I  w'ant  to  say  to  you  that  when  I  die  it  is  my  wish  that 
you  devote  $1000  of  the  money  to  defraying  my  funeral  expenses.” 

“  Mercy  on  me  !  ”  exclaimed  the  wife,  “why  do  you  want  such  an 
expensive  funeral  ?” 

“  I’ll  explain  :  I’m  perfectly  satisfied  that  nobody  will  attend  my 
funeral  and  I  want  to  hire  people  to  go  at  so  much  a  head.  I’m 
going  out  to-day  and  see  what  arrangements  I  can  make  for  attend¬ 
ants  on  that  forthcoming  melancholy  occasion.  If  they  won’t  come 
gratis,  why' — I’ll  just  hire  ’em  an’  give  ’em  an  order  on  you  for  the 
money.” 

He  went  forth  and  at  nightfall  returned  with  a  dejected  look. 

“  Maria,”  he  said,  “  it’s  no  use  !  You  can  have  the  whole  $2000. 
Just  go  to  my  funeral  yourself.” 


Neal  Dow  as  a  Fire  Chief. — When  the  late  Neal  Dow  was  a 
young  man  he  was  Chief  of  the  Volunteer  Fire  Department  of  Port¬ 
land,  Me.  His  activity  in  temperance  reform  made  him  unpopular 
with  the  liquor  sellers,  and  they  tried  to  get  him  removed. 

At  a  hearing  on  the  matter,  one  witness  testified  that  Mr.  Dow  was 
arbitrary  and  reckless  of  the  lives  of  the  men.  By  way  of  illustra¬ 
tion,  he  said  that  he  was  ordered  by  the  chief  to  take  the  pipe  which 
he  was  holding  into  a  place  where  he  refused  to  go,  telling  the  chief 
that  no  man  could  live  there. 

On  cross-examinatiou  he  was  asked  : 

“  What  did  Mr.  Dow  do  then  ?  ” 

“  Snatched  the  pipe  from  my  hands  and  told  me  to  clear  out.” 

“  What  else  ?  ” 

“  He  took  it  into  the  fire  himself.” 

At  that  point  the  case  against  the  chief  broke  down. 

“  How  old  are  you  ?”  asked  the  insurance  agent  of  the  lady. 

It  was  thoughtless  of  him,  and  her  indignant  “  Sir  !  ”  brought  him 
straightway  to  his  senses. 

“Of  course,  you  will  understand,”  he  went  on,  “that  we  have  to 
be  careful  about  making  contracts.  I  merely  wished  to  assure 
myself  that  you  are  legally  of  age.” 


An  agreement  by  an  insurance  broker  that  double  lines  of  insur¬ 
ance  shall  not  be  taken  in  the  same  company  by  his  principal  is  held, 
in  John  R.  Davis  Lumber  Co.  v.  Hartford  F.  Ins.  Co.  (Wis.),  37  L. 
R.  A.  1 31,  to  be  binding  on  the  principal,  especially  where  he  takes 
the  benefit  of  the  policy  after  knowledge  of  the  facts. 


The  State  Fire  Insurance  Company  of  Liverpool  has  deposited 
$200,000  in  Connecticut  and  has  entered  that  State  for  business.  It 
has  also  applied  for  admission  to  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  Illinois.  The  United  States  managers  are  Hall  & 
Henshaw  of  New  York. 
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Law  Department. 


The  Travelers  Insurance  Company  vs.  W ebb  McNall — Injunc¬ 
tion  Proceedings  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court, 

Topeka,  Kansas— Decision  of  Judge  Foster. 

The  statutes  of  Kansas  make  it  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  of 
insurance,  whenever  he  shall  have  good  reason  to  suspect  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  any  annual  statement  of  any  insurance  company,  or  that 
the  affairs  of  any  company  are  in  an  unsound  condition,  to  make  or 
cause  an  examination  to  be  made  into  the  affairs  of  such  company. 
There  must  of  necessity  be  allowed  to  a  ministerial  officer  a  liberal 
discretion  when  required  to  do  an  official  act,  upon  a  certain  contin¬ 
gency  being  made  to  appear,  or  when  the  officer  believes,  or  has  good 
reason  to  believe,  the  existence  of  certain  facts  which  give  him 
authority  to  do  the  official  act ;  and  if  he  is  acting  in  good  faith,  and 
not  in  a  manner  clearly  indicating  oppression  in  office  or  abuse  of 
discretion,  the  courts  will  not  interfere.  It  is  charged  by  the  com¬ 
plainant  that  the  defendant,  Webb  McNall,  in  the  proposed  examina¬ 
tion  of  complainant’s  affairs  is  acting  in  bad  faith  and  for  personal 
reasons  ;  that  he  has  no  reason  to  suspect  the  correctness  of  its 
annual  statements,  or  that  its  affairs  are  in  an  unsound  condition,  and 
in  support  of  these  averments  it  has  offered  in  evidence  affidavits 
showing  the  character  of  examinations  recently  made  by  the  defend¬ 
ant  of  other  insurance  companies.  It  seems  evident  from  the  testi¬ 
mony  that  the  examinations  that  have  been  made  by  the  defendant 
were  of  a  superficial  character  and  of  little  or  no  benefit  to  anyone  ; 
and  it  is  further  apparent  that  the  charges  for  services  and  expenses 
of  his  agents  making  the  examinations  have  been  extortionate;  and 
yet  the  question  remains  whether  this  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  the 
court  to  interfere  and  restrain  the  defendant  from  making  an  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  complainant’s  affairs.  It  surely  cannot  be  offered  as 
an  objection  by  the  complainant  that  defendant’s  proposed  examina¬ 
tion  would  be  superficial  and  of  little  value.  It  doubtless  has  the 
right  to  complain  if  any  extortionate  charge  for  services  is  made 
against  it,  and  clearly  has  the  right  to  refuse  payment  of  any  such 
demand.  It  may  be  urged  with  much  reason  that  insurance  compa¬ 
nies  are  not  in  a  position  to  resist  the  payment  of  an  unjust  demand 
for  services  of  this  kind. 

In  paragraph  3324  of  the  general  statutes  we  find  the  following 
provision : 

“  Whenever  it  shall  appear  to  the  superintendent  of  insurance 
from  the  report  of  the  person  appointed  by  him  or  other  satisfactory 
evidence  that  the  affairs  of  any  company,  partnership,  or  association 
are  in  an  unsound  condition,  he  shall  revoke  the  authority  granted 
to  such  company  to  do  business  in  this  State.” 

It  is  quite  likely  that  the  insurance  companies  which  have  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  excessive  charges  for  services  of  this  kind  have  done 
so  under  the  apprehension  that  a  refusal  might  result  in  the  defend¬ 
ant  revoking  their  authority  to  do  business  in  the  State.  Certain  it 
is  that  this  power  might  be  abused  bv  an  unscrupulous  officer,  and 
yet  it  is  not  apparent  that  such  apprehended  danger  justifies  the 
complainant  in  seeking  the  aid  of  a  court  of  equity  to  restrain  the 
defendant  from  proceeding  to  make  the  investigation,  provided 
grounds  exist  which  justify  examination.  The  conduct  of  the  de¬ 
fendant,  as  shown  by  the  evidence  in  this  and  other  cases  before  the 
court,  has  been  so  indefensible  and  so  repugnant  to  the  mind  of 
every  right-thinking  man,  that  it  is  difficult  to  give  him  credit  for  an 
honest  purpose  in  his  proposed  examination,  and  yet  we  have  to 
observe  and  follow  a  rule  of  law  which  may  be  cited  as  a  precedent 
for  an  honest  and  conscientious  incumbent  of  the  office.  It  cannot 
be  said  that  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  evidence  to  justify  the  pro¬ 
posed  examination  by  the  defendant,  inasmuch  as  certain  real  estate 
of  the  complainant  in  this  State  is  listed  at  a  price  largely  in  excess 
of  its  value,  and  there  is  an  absence  of  any  statement  of  defaulted 
interest  on  loans  ;  and  allowing  to  the  defendant  the  presumption  of 
good  faith,  in  some  degree,  if  possible,  it  may  well  be  said  that 
there  is  some  reason  to  suspect  the  correctness  of  the  complainant’s 
annual  statement. 

In  view  of  the  facts  in  the  case,  and  the  discretion  which  ought  to 
be  vested  in  a  ministerial  officer  performing  such  duties,  and  the  rule 
of  law  applicable  to  the  exercise  of  such  powers,  it  would  not  be 
proper  for  this  court  to  stay  the  proposed  examination  by  the  defend¬ 
ant  in  this  case.  The  complainant’s  right  to  relief  depends  upon 
the  anticipated  wrong  of  the  defendant,  as  inferred  from  his  conduct 
in  other  cases  ;  that  wrong  is  chiefly  the  apprehension  or  expecta¬ 
tion  that  the  defendant  will  make  unreasonable  and  exorbitant 


charges  for  his  services.  I  do  not  think  that  expectation  is  sufficient 
to  warrant  the  court  in  holding  that  the  defendant  will  act  in  a 
manner  indicating  oppression  in  office,  or  in  flagrant  abuse  of  his 
discretionary  powers. 

Complainant  excepts. 


British  Natural  Premium  Provident  Association,  Limited, 
v.  Bywater  and  Others. 

This  action,  heard  in  the  Chancery  Division  of  the  High  Court  of 
Justice,  before  Mr.  Justice  Byrne,  on  the  14th  inst.,  was  brought  by 
the  company  to  set  aside  a  policy  of  insurance  on  the  life  of  William 
Bywater  on  the  ground  of  misrepresentation.  Bywater  and  the 
encumbrancers  on  the  policy  were  the  defendants.  Mr.  Justice 
Byrne,  in  delivering  judgment,  said  that  Bywater  was  born  in  1864. 
His  father  died  in  1865  of  phthisis  at  the  age  of  34.  His  mother  was 
still  living,  but  his  brothers  and  sisters  had  all  died  of  phthisis. 
Bywater  could  read  well  and  write,  and  was  good  at  figures  and  a 
clever  practical  man  of  business.  In  July,  1892,  he  applied  to  the 
Prudential  Assurance  Company,  Limited,  for  a  policy,  and  in  the 
doctor’s  report  it  was  stated  that  the  father  and  one  of  the  brothers 
died  from  bronchitis  ;  that  another  brother  “  had  too  much  to  drink 
at  a  party,  fell  into  a  ditch  and  lay  helpless  in  the  water  for  two 
hours,  took  cold,  and  died,”  and  that  a  sister  was  “  accidentally  suf¬ 
focated.”  The  Prudential  Company  refused  to  grant  the  policy,  and 
his  Lordship  found  that  Bywater  knew  of  the  refusal.  In  October, 
1893,  Bywater  applied  to  the  plaintiffs  for  an  insurance  on  his  own 
life  in  favor  of  Smallwood,  one  of  the  defendants,  who  was  his 
creditor.  Bywater  signed  the  application,  and  said  that  his  life  had 
never  been  refused  by  another  office,  that  no  member  of  his  family 
had  suffered  from  consumption, that  his  father  died  from  an  accident, 
that  his  brothers  died  respectively  from  pneumonia,  accident,  and 
blood-poisoning,  and  that  one  sister  died  from  pneumonia  and  the 
other  from  “ bad  treatment  by  husband.”  These  answers  might  be 
compared  with  those  made  to  the  Prudential  Company.  The  policy 
was  granted  by  the  plaintiffs  in  November,  1893,  the  statements  in 
the  application  being  expressly  made  part  of  the  insurance  contract. 
The  manager,  however,  had  some  suspicion  that  By  water  was  not  the 
man  who  had  been  examined.  This  policy  lapsed  in  June,  1894, 
through  non-payment  of  a  premium,  but  in  July,  1894,  Bywater  applied 
for  a  renewal  of  it  and  stated  that  his  health  was  good,  and  that  he  had 
not  withheld  any  material  information.  The  manager  was  not  satis¬ 
fied,  and  required  him  to  attend  and  sign  the  application  himself. 
The  application  was  renewed,  and  Bywater  stated  that  his  health 
had  been  good.  He  told  a  deliberate  lie,  for  he  had  been  suffering 
from  a  bad  form  of  a  very  bad  disease,  and  he  told  the  lie  to 
obtain  a  renewal  of  the  policy.  Afterwards  there  were  negotiations 
for  a  sale  of  the  policy,  and  Bywater  was  again  examined  by  a  medi¬ 
cal  man.  He  admitted  that  he  had  then  made  no  further  inquiries 
about  the  family  health,  and  that  being  so,  his  knowledge  was  the 
same  as  when  the  former  application  was  made.  A  new  policy  was 
granted  in  1895  on  the  application  of  Small  wood,  and  he  and  Bywater 
were  then  concealing  from  the  plaintiffs  a  fact  which  would  increase 
the  risk,  and  also  the  fact  of  the  new  disease.  On  the  evidence  his 
Lordship  found  as  follows  :  (1)  That  By  water  falsely,  and  knowing 

his  answer  was  false,  answered  in  the  negative  the  question  whether 
any  application  for  an  insurance  had  been  made  upon  which  a  policy 
had  not  been  issued  ;  that  he  so  answered  fraudulently  and  intending 
to  deceive  the  plaintiffs  ;  that  he  did  thereby  deceive  the  plaintiffs, 
who  issued  the  policy  upon  the  faith  of  such  false  statement.  (2) 
That  Bywater  falsely,  and  knowing  that  the  answers  were  false, 
replied  to  questions  put  to  him  by  the  doctor  in  respect  of  the 
causes  of  death  of  his  father,  two  of  his  brothers,  and  one  of  his 
sisters  ;  that  he  so  answered  fraudulently  and  intending  to  deceive  the 
plaintiffs,  who  were  thereby  deceived,  and  issued  the  policy  upon 
the  faith  of  the  false  statement.  (3)  That  he  in  like  manner  answered 
the  questions  about  the  family  consumption  and  his  past  health  with 
the  like  object  and  result.  His  Lordship  also  found  that  the  state¬ 
ments  and  declarations  made  in  the  original  declaration  were,  as  a 
basis  of  the  contract,  renewed,  and  that  the  original  and  only  decla¬ 
rations  made  to  the  medical  officer  were  the  declarations  referred  to  in 
the  second  contract  of  insurance,  and  he  set  aside  the  policy  as 
against  all  the  defendants,  with  costs,  against  which  the  plaintiffs 
were  to  be  at  liberty  to  set  off  the  premiums,  which,  subject  to  such 
set-off,  were  ordered  to  be  returned. — Instirance  Observer. 


The  litigation  growing  out  of  that  mismanaged  Louisville  concern, 
the  Columbian  Fire,  is  not  yet  ended, 
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Medical  Department. 


URINALYSIS. 

As  a  rule,  examiners  do  not  seem  to  realize  the  importance  of 
making  a  careful  analysis  of  the  urine.  Examiners  should  become 
familiar  with  a  few  of  the  most  trustworthy  tests,  and  be  capable  of 
making  a  microscopical  examination.  In  many  instances  the  urine 
is  the  index  that  points  to  lesions  that  are  just  beginning.  The  cen¬ 
trifuge  is  as  necessary  for  daily  use  as  the  standard  solutions  for 
chemical  test;  it  can  be  used  for  quantitative  estimation,  and  in 
sedimentation  for  microscopical  examination.  My  experience  has 
taught  me  that  the  specific  gravity  cannot  be  relied  upon,  and  I  have 
known  of  many  who  rely  upon  the  specific  gravity  and  make  no 
further  analysis  of  the  urine,  taking  it  for  granted  that  1020  meant 
normal  urine,  when,  in  fact,  albumin  and  sugar  may  be  present  with 
the  specific  gravity  at  1020.  Normal  urine  may  range  in  specific 
gravity  from  1000  to  1030;  the  food  eaten,  exercise  and  the  amount 
of  water  imbibed — all  will  change  the  specific  gravity  of  the  urine 
without  altering  in  the  least  the  healthy  condition  of  the  kidneys. 

The  examiner  should,  at  least,  become  familiar  with  two  tests  for 
albumin  and  two  for  sugar.  The  tests  that  I  use,  and  the  ones  I  con¬ 
sider  the  simplest  and  the  most  delicate  in  reaction,  are: 

For  albumin  a  10  per  cent  solution  of  potassium  ferrocyanide,  and 
Heller’s  nitric  acid  test. 

For  sugar,  I  prefer  one  devised  by  Professor  Wesener  of  Chicago, 
consisting  of  cuprum  sulphate,  two  drachms;  stick  potash,  six 
drachms  ;  glycerine,  one  ounce  ;  pure  water,  enough  to  make  eight 
ounces.  Also  one  devised  by  Professor  Haines  of  Chicago,  pre¬ 
pared  as  follows  : 

Cuprum  sulphate,  thirty  grains;  pure  water,  one-half  ounce; 
glycerine,  one-half  ounce  ;  liquor  potassa,  five  ounces  ;  either  one  of 
these  solutions  will  keep,  and  is  very  delicate  in  reaction. 

In  examining  the  urine  one  should  know,  without  any  doubt,  that 
the  urine  was  voided  by  the  applicant  a  few  hours  after  breakfast, 
and  the  urine  should  be  allowed  to  cool  before  being  tested.  A 
careful  observation  should  be  made  of  its  appearance  and  physical 
character — if  the  color  be  very  light,  it  suggests  a  diminished  spe¬ 
cific  gravity  ;  if  the  color  be  of  a  greenish  tint,  it  suggests  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  sugar;  if  of  a  reddish  tint,  urates  of  blood  is  inferred.  If 
the  urine  is  cloudy,  add  a  few  drops  of  acetic  acid  ;  and  if  it  becomes 
clear,  the  earthy  phosphates  were  the  cause  of  the  opacity.  If  the 
opacity  of  the  urine  fails  to  yield  to  the  action  of  the  acid,  warm  the 
upper  layers  of  the  urine  by  holding  the  test-tube  over  a  spirit  flame  ; 
and  if  it  now  clears  up,  the  opacity  was  due  to  urates.  If,  however, 
the  urine  still  remains  cloudy,  it  is  due  to  the  presence  of  pus  bacte¬ 
ria,  or  cellular  elements,  and  requires  a  microscopical  examination 
for  diagnostic  purposes.  If  the  reaction  of  the  urine  is  found  to  be 
sharply  acid,  as  indicated  by  turning  blue  litmus  red,  the  possibility 
of  sugar  is  suggested.  If  the  red  litmus  paper  turns  blue,  the  urine 
is  alkaline  ;  it  is  of  importance  to  know  the  cause  of  the  alkalinity  to 
determine  if  there  be  a  bladder  trouble  or  alkalinity  of  the  blood. 
These  conditions  can  be  solved  by  slowly  drying  the  litmus  paper, 
and  if  the  blue  color  disappears,  and  if  it  returns  to  its  original 
color,  red,  ammonia  is  present,  or  volatile  alkali,  and  suggests 
chronic  inflammation  of  bladder  or  urinary  tract.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  blue  color  remains  after  drying,  the  urine  is  alkaline  from 
fixed  alkali,  and  may  not  mean  other  than  fasting,  or  the  absence  of 
a  meat  diet.  This  condition  I  have  seen  so  many  times  during 
warm  weather,  when  a  minimum  amount  of  meat  was  used  in  the 
diet,  but  when  beef  was  ordered  the  urine  would  become  naturally 
acid. 

If  albumin  appears  in  large  quantity,  any  of  the  ordinary  tests  for 
albumin  will  make  it  apparent;  but  if  a  small  quantity  is  present, 
the  test  that  will  make  it  apparent  is  the  one  to  use.  For  this  reason 
I  prefer  a  10  per  cent  solution  of  potassium  ferrocyanide.  Fill  a 
test-tube  half  full  of  urine,  then  add  ten  or  fifteen  drops  of  acetic 
acid,  then  add  twenty  or  thirty  drops  of  the  ferrocyanide  solution — 
if  albumin  is  present  a  milky  color  will  appear  and  spread  through 
all  of  the  urine;  by  shaking  the  test-tube  a  few  times  the  white 
color  will  appear  more  quickly.  This  test  will  only  detect  serum 
albumin,  and  is  not  a  source  of  error,  as  is  found  in  other  tests  for 
albumin.  Heller’s  nitric  acid  test  is  familiar  to  all ;  suffice  it  to  say 
that  this  test  is  liable  to  be  a  source  of  error,  as  it  will  give  the  albu¬ 
minous  reaction  to  other  substances  than  serum  albumin. 

In  testing  for  sugar  I  prefer  the  test  devised  by  Professor  Wesener, 
the  formula  of  which  is  given  above.  The  use  of  this  test  is  simple  : 


in  a  test-tube  heat  over  a  spirit  flame  to  boiling  point  equal  parts  of 
urine  and  the  test  solution — if  sugar  is  present,  the  urine  is  changed 
to  a  brick  dust  color;  this  test  is  delicate,  and  will  keep  well. 

The  test  of  Professor  Haines  is  also  a  reliable  one.  Place  one 
drachm  of  the  test  solution  in  a  tube,  raise  to  the  boiling  point,  then 
add  four  or  five  drops  of  the  urine,  continue  the  boiling  and  keep 
adding  drop  by  drop  until  a  change  takes  place  to  a  brick  dust  color, 
continue  the  adding  of  the  urine,  until  ten  drops  are  added,  then 
cease.  Sometimes  the  reaction  will  take  place  when  only  a  few 
drops  are  added  ;  or  it  may  not  change  until  ten  drops  are  added, 
and  if  not  then,  sugar  is  not  present. 

In  all  cases  where  albumin  is  found  a  test  for  urea  should  follow. 
By  testing  for  urea  we  are  then  able  to  judge  the  real  condition  of 
the  kidneys,  while  albumin  may  not  mean  anything  if  the  urea  is 
normal  in  amount.  In  testing  for  urea  fill  Doremus’s  ureometer  with 
a  50  per  cent  strength  of  caustic  potash,  add  one  cc.  of  bromide  and 
mix,  incline  tube  so  that  the  solution  fills  in  perfectly,  then  add  one 
cc.  of  the  urine  to  the  solution.  The  urea  will  be  decomposed  to 
nitrogen,  then  read  off  per  cent  from  above  downward.  The  normal 
amount  of  urea  passed  by  a  man  weighing  150  pounds,  with  a  mod¬ 
erate  diet  and  exercise,  is  ten  to  twelve  grains  per  ounce.  If  below 
seven  grains  per  ounce  there  is  reason  to  suspect  organic  disease  of 
the  kidneys. — Dr.  L.  P.  Walbridge,  St.  Louis ,  Mo.,  in  The  Medical 
Examiner. 


DEGENERATION  OF  THE  AFRO-AMERICAN. 

The  race  problem  in  the  South  seems  destined  to  be  settled  ac¬ 
cording  to  natural  laws,  unless  something  is  done,  and  done  soon,  to 
save  the  negro  from  the  results  of  his  own  vices  and  neglect  of 
elementary  hygienic  laws.  The  testimony  of  those  who  have  studied 
this  subject  is  all  but  unanimous,  and  it  has  received  additional 
confirmation  through  the  investigations  of  Dr.  R.  H.  Johnson  of 
Brunswick,  Ga.,  himself  a  colored  physician.  The  figures  which  he 
has  gathered  from  a  study  of  the  vital  statistics  of  nearly  300  towns 
in  the  Southern  States  show  that  the  death  rate  of  negroes  is  double 
that  of  whites  in  the  same  communities,  and  not  only  this,  but  the 
birth  rate  is  also  smaller  among  the  colored  than  among  the  white 
population.  Furthermore,  the  day  of  the  stalwart  negro  is  passing, 
if  not  already  gone,  and  the  members  of  the  younger  generation  of 
the  race  make  a  poor  showing  as  regards  their  size  and  physical  con¬ 
stitution  when  compared  with  their  grandfathers  and  grandmothers. 

Dr.  Johnson  attributes  this  degeneracy  of  his  race — rightly,  we 
believe— to  the  carelessness,  want  of  forethought,  and  dissipation  so 
unfortunately  characteristic  of  a  large  portion  of  the  colored  popula¬ 
tion  in  the  South  since  the  civil  war.  “In  antebellum  days,”  says 
Dr.  Johnson,  “  the  negro  seemed  to  be  an  immune  to  consumption, 
and  many  great  medical  writers  and  teachers  boast  of  never  having 
seen  such  among  the  negroes.  Enforced  temperate  living  and  sani¬ 
tary  precautions  made  the  black  man  a  physical  giant,  but  the  giants 
are  disappearing,  and  in  their  places  is  coming  on  a  race  of  smaller 
stature  and  decreased  vitality.” 

That  this  is  the  true  reason  of  the  colored  man’s  physical  deterio¬ 
ration  is  further  shown  by  what  Surgeon  General  Sternberg  has  to 
say  in  his  recently  issued  annual  report  concerning  the  health  of  the 
colored  soldiers.  “  Great  improvement,”  he  says,  “has  taken  place 
in  the  past  few  years  in  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  colored  troops. 
The  white  troops  have  participated  in  the-  improvement,  although 
their  rates  have  not  fallen  so  rapidly  as  those  of  the  colored  men. 
The  colored  soldier  lost  9.42  days  from  disability  during  the  year, 
the  white  soldier  12.71,  and  the  average  time  of  treatment  of  each 
case  was,  among  the  colored  troops,  10.84  days  ;  among  the  white, 
11.22  days. 

These  figures  contain  much  to  encourage  those  who  have  the  future 
of  our  colored  brothers  at  heart  and  who  have  looked  with  sorrow 
upon  their  downward  progress  since  the  day  of  their  emancipation, 
The  figures  show,  indeed,  that  the  race  is  capable  of  regeneration, 
since  even  now  its  members  living  under  the  sanitary  and  moral 
restraint  of  army  discipline  are  found  to  be  superior  to  their  white 
comrades  living  under  the  same  conditions.  The  proof  exists  that 
the  colored  race  may  yet  be  brought  back  to  its  former  high  sanitary 
condition,  but  the  problem  remains  how  to  lift  it  up  from  the  abyss 
of  misery  and  how  to  avert  its  threatened  extinction.  Here  is  a  task 
for  colored  members  of  our  profession,  which  they  can  accomplish 
far  better  than  their  white  confreres,  and  which  calls  for  their  best 
thought  and  self-sacrificing  devotion. — Medical  Record. 
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THE  EQUITABLE  LIFE’S  THREE  PER  CENT  RESERVE. 

The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  has  addressed  a  circular  to 
its  general  agents  which  concludes  with  the  following  information 
regarding  the  3^4  Per  cent  reserve  to  be  adopted  on  January  1,  1898, 
and  the  new  forms  to  correspond  : 

The  policies  now  issued,  which  are  based  on  the  4  per  cent  stand¬ 
ard,  and  which  at  the  end  of  the  present  year  will  be  given  up  or 
readjusted  on  a  higher  reserve,  are  as  follows  : 

1.  Annuities.  2.  Children’s  endowments.  3.  Joint  life  policy. 
4.  Non-participating  policy.  5.  Free  tontine  policy.  6.  Indem¬ 
nity  bond.  7.  Endowment  bond,  “  M  ”  form.  8.  Endowment  bond, 
“  N  ”  form. 

List  of  policies  to  be  issued  after  January  1,  1898: 

1.  — Annuities  (y/2  per  cent  standard). 

2.  — Children’s  endowment  (3 y2  per  cent). 

3.  — Non-participating  policies  (3 y2  per  cent) — life,  limited  pay¬ 
ment,  endowment. 

4.  — Gold  bond  policies  (y/2  per  cent) — life,  limited  payment, 
endowment— ten,  fifteen  or  twenty-year  period. 

This  policy  gives  the  protection  of  assurance,  and  provides  that  at 
maturity  the  amount  of  the  assurance  shall  be  converted  into  coupon 
bonds,  issued  at  par  (a  $1000  bond  for  each  $1000  of  assurance). 
These  bonds  will  be  delivered  to  the  beneficiary,  and  will  bear 
interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent  per  annum,  payable  semi-annually. 
At  the  end  of  twenty  years  the  principal  of  the  bonds  will  mature. 
This  form  of  assurance,  furnishing  a  secure  and  profitable  invest¬ 
ment  for  a  wife  or  daughter  or  other  beneficiary,  can  not  fail  to  be 
popular  among  a  large  class  of  assurers.  If  the  policy  is  surrendered 
after  the  end  of  its  accumulation  period,  the  value  will  consist  of  the 
reserve  plus  the  surplus  then  apportioned.  Paid  up  assurance  or 
other  optional  settlements  at  the  end  of  period. 

5.  — Continuous  installment  policy  (3 J4  per  cent) — life  and  limited 
payment  life  forms  only. 

This  policy  differs  from  an  ordinary  installment  policy.  The 
installments  will  be  paid  for  the  stipulated  period  in  every  case  ; 
that  is  to  say,  if  there  are  twenty  installments,  they  will  all  be  paid, 
even  if  the  benehciary  should  die  before  all  the  installments  have 
fallen  due.  To  this  extent  the  policy  is  like  the  ordinary  installment 
policy,  but  the  additional  feature  is  that  if  the  beneficiary’s  life 
extends  beyond  the  twenty  years  the  installments  will  be  continued  dur¬ 
ing  the  continuance  of  the  life  of  the  beneficiary.  If,  for  example,  a 
policy  is  issued  payable  in  twenty  installments,  the  installments  will 
continue  until  the  twentieth  has  been  paid,  and  then  if  the  benefici¬ 
ary  is  dead,  the  transaction  will  end.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
beneficiary  is  living,  the  installments  instead  of  stopping  at  the  end  of 
twenty  years,  will  be  continued  for  life  as  an  annuity. 

6.  — A  new  form  of  policy  (3  per  cent)  now  in  preparation  and 
designed  to  take  the  place  of  some  of  the  policies  and  bonds  to  be 
given  up.  A  description  of  this  policy  will  be  issued  hereafter. 

7.  — Guaranteed  cash  value  policies  (3  per  cent). 

Life,  15  or  20-year  period. 

10-payment  life,  15  or  20-year  period. 

15-payment  life,  15  or  20-year  period. 

20-payment  life,  15  or  20-year  period. 

10-year  endowment,  10-year  period. 

15-year  endowment,  15-year  period. 

10-payment,  20-year  endowment,  20-year  period. 

20-year  endowment,  20-year  period. 

25-year  endowment,  20-year  period. 

30-year  endowment,  20-year  period. 

Guaranteed  cash  value  policies  with  full  return  of  premium. 

Guaranteed  cash  value  policies  with  installment  option. 

Guaranteed  cash  value  policies  on  installment  basis,  limiting  the 
beneficiary  to  the  installment  settlement,  or  giving  the  beneficiary  the 
choice  of  a  settlement  on  either  the  installment  or  the  commuted 
basis. 

8.  — Joint  life  policies  (3  per  cent). 

9.  — Annual  dividend  policies  (3  per  cent) — life,  limited  payment, 
endowment. 

10.  — Regular  term  assurance.  (Same  premium  as  heretofore.) 

12. — Yearly  renewable  term  policies.  (Same  premium  as  hereto¬ 
fore.) 

Full  tables  of  premium  rates  are  now  in  press,  and  will  be  placed 
in  your  hands  on  or  before  January  1st,  together  with  full  descrip¬ 
tion  of  each  new  form. 

Please  note  particularly  that  none  of  the  policies  to  be  discon¬ 
tinued  will  be  issued  in  1898,  consequently  any  business  already 
worked  up  on  such  forms  should  be  closed  up  promptly  in  order  that 
the  policies  may  be  issued  before  the  close  of  the  year  1897. 


The  examination  of  the  Hanover  Fire  Insurance  Company  by  the 
Insurance  Department  of  New  York  is  highly  complimentary  to  its 
excellent  management. 


THE  GERMANIA  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

December  will ,  1897. 


The  undersigned,  who  has  been  the  President  of  the  Company  since  its  organiza¬ 
tion  in  i860,  has  resigned  as  such,  his  resignation  to  take  effect  on  January  1st  next, 
and  has  accepted  the  office  of  consulting  director  after  that  date,  and  that  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  board  held  this  day,  the  following  other  officers  were  chosen,  to  take  office 
on  January  1st,  1898  : 


Cornelius  Doremus, 
Hubert  Cillis, 

Max  A.  Wesendonck, 
John  Fiihrer, 

Carl  Heye, 


President. 

Vice-Pesident  and  Secretary. 

Second  Vice-President. 

Actuary. 

Assistant  Secretary. 

Hugo  Wesendonck,  President. 


POSTAL  SAVINGS  BANKS. 

Hambleton’s  Weekly  Circular  admits  that  Postmaster-General 
Gary,  who  is  a  strong  advocate  of  the  Postal  Savings  Bank  system, 
makes  a  very  strong  argument  in  its  favor,  but  thinks  there  is  another 
side  to  the  question. 

One  serious  objection,  as  it  appears  to  us,  would  be  the  creation 
of  another  branch  of  the  Government,  and  one  so  extensive  in  its 
scope  and  influence  that  it  cannot  fail  to  become  a  factor  in  politics, 
and  more  particularly  that  such  a  system  would  most  probably  add 
to  the  expenses  of  the  Government  and  be  a  source  of  loss  rather 
than  profit. 

We  cannot  see  how  the  postal  savings  banks  could  be  self-sup¬ 
porting.  We  desire  to  see  the  Government  entirely  separated  from 
any  connection  with  the  business  of  banking,  and  we  are  among 
those  who  believe  that  the  people  are  quite  able  to  take  care  of 
themselves  and  do  not  need,  nor  should  they  look  for,  assistance 
from  the  Government. 

No  doubt  postal  savings  banks  would  be  useful  and  beneficial  to 
certain  classes  of  people,  as  they  would  encourage  saving  and  fru¬ 
gality  and  would  furnish  savings  bank  facilities  in  many  sections, 
especially  the  rural  districts,  for  the  safe-keeping  and  accumulation 
of  money. 

The  main  question  is,  would  not  the  expenses  of  such  savings 
banks  be  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  good  accomplished?  And 
again,  we  cannot  realize  how  it  would  be  possible  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  pay  interest  on  such  deposits  and  be  able  to  invest  the 
money  so  received,  so  as  to  reimburse  itself  for  this  interest  and  pay 
the  expenses  of  running  the  many  thousand  postal  savings  bank 
offices. 

We  do  not  doubt  that  such  a  system  would  result  in  the  deposit 
with  the  Government  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  but  the 
Government  has  no  use,  or  should  have  no  use,  for  any  money  over 
and  above  its  revenue  to  be  devoted  to  the  expenses  of  running  the 
Government. 

We  all  know  that  should  there  be  a  large  amount  of  money  re¬ 
maining  uninvested  in  the  Treasury  there  would  be  a  great  tempta¬ 
tion  to  spend  it;  possibly  in  public  buildings,  rivers  and  harbors, 
pensions,  fortifications,  navy,  army,  or  what  not,  and  if  there  should 
be  a  departure  from  a  strict  and  conscientious  investment  of  postal 
savings  funds  in  Government  securities,  trouble  and  possibly  dis¬ 
grace  might  ensue. 

Mr.  Gary  says  :  “  A  suggestion  made  by  several  of  my  predecessors 
is  that  a  part  of  the  postal  savings  could  be  profitably  devoted  to  the 
erection  of  public  buildings  for  the  use  of  the  Government.  Perhaps 
at  no  time  in  the  history  of  the  Government  was  the  necessity  for 
such  buildings  so  great  as  at  present.” 

We  cannot  believe  that  Mr;  Gary  would  sanction  the  spending  of 
postal  savings  funds  in  the  erection  of  public  buildings.  Suppose 
such  use  should  be  made  of  the  money.  The  Government  does  not 
pay  rent  for  its  public  buildings,  and  under  such  conditions  where 
would  the  revenue  come  from  to  pay  the  interest  on  postal  savings 
deposits?  The  very  suggestion  that  such  funds  might  not  be  in¬ 
vested  and  might  be  spent  is  the  strongest  kind  of  argument  that  the 
Government  should  not  undertake  to  receive,  take  care  of  and  invest 
the  savings  of  the  people. 

It  is  only  by  the  strictest  business  management,  economy  and  the 
most  scientific  application  of  experience  and  business  ability  and 
energy  that  our  savings  banks  are  able  to  so  invest  their  funds  as  to 
pay  a  minimum  rate  of  interest  to  depositors. 

With  a  postal  savings  system  under  governmental  control  and 
subject  to  the  vicissitudes  of  politics  and  to  the  uncertainties  of  our 
frequent  changes  in  the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of  Gov¬ 
ernment,  we  fear  postal  savings  banks  would  not  be  successful. 
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OF  NEW  YORK 
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EIdwardW.  S  cot  t.Rresi  dent. 


THuHesT  Company  vow Ro\_\cy Y\o\_dyws  and  Kgents. 

SuOCCSBrUL  AdENTS.ANpGENTLCME  N  SEEKING  RtMU^ERAT^  BgSSNESS  CowNETCTlON®, 
mav  Apply  to  the  Head  Qrrice.OR  anv  or  The  Society's  Gencrai  Agent©. 


HOME  LIFE 

Insurance  Company" 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

(ORGANIZED  (860.) 

IS  THE  ONLY  COMPANY  ISSUING 

The  “  DIVIDEND  ENDOWMENT”  Policy, 

which  is  conceded  to  be  the  most  desirable 
because  of  its 

LOW  COST  and  GUARANTEED  BENEFITS. 

Geo.  E.  I be,  Pres.,  W,  M.  St.  John,  Vice-Pres. 
Ellis  W.  Gladwin,  Sec’y. 

Wm.  A.  Marshall,  Actuary. 

F.  W.  Chapin, 

Medical  Director. 


MANHATTAN 

FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YOKE, 

45,  47  &  49  CEDAR  STREET. 

Organized  1869. 

Agencies  in  the  Principal  Cities  and  Towns  throughout  the 
United  States. 

R.  A.  LOEWENTHAL,  PRESIDENT. 

AARON  CARTER,  Vice-President.  WM.  A.  FRANCIS,  Secretary. 
H.  W.  EADIE,  Assistant  Secretary. 


THE  UNITED  STATES 

Fidelity  and  Guaranty  Company, 

Home  Office  : 

S.  W.  COR.  GERMAN  &  CALVERT  STS., 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Capital,  ...  $500,000.00 

Stockholders’  Liability,  -  -  500,000.00 

Total  Resources,  $1,000,000.00 


Hon.  FRANK  BROWN,  President, 

Governor  of  Maryland  from  1892  to  1896. 

JOHN  R.  BLAND,  First  Vice-Prest.  and  Gen’l  Manager, 
Secretary  Merchants’  and  Manufacturers’  Association  from  1880  to  1896. 
J.  KEMP  BARTLETT,  Jr.,  Second  Vice-President. 
ALEXANDER  PAYSON  KNAPP,  Secretary. 

TOWNSEND  SCOTT,  Treasurer, 

Hon.  ISIDOR  RAYNER,  General  Counsel. 


Deposited  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  State  of  Maryland  for  the  Security  of 
all  Bondholders,  $200,000. 00. 


BECOMES  SURETY  on  Bonds  of  Officers  and  Employees  of  Banks 
Mercantile  Houses,  Railroad,  Express  and  Telegraph  Companies,  Officials 
of  States,  Cities  and  Counties,  and  for  contractors.  Also  on  Bonds  of  Ex¬ 
ecutors,  Administrators,  Guardians,  Trustees,  Receivers,  Assignees,  Com¬ 
mittees,  and  in  Replevin,  Attachment  and  Injunction  cases,  and  all 
undertakings  in  Judicial  Proceedings. 


Active  and  successful  Agents  in  all  cities  of  the  United  States 
wishing  to  represent  this  Company,  may  communicate  with  the  General 
Manager. 


“The  Leading  Fire  Insurance  Company  of  America,” 


INCORPORATED  1819.  CHARTER  PERPETUAL,. 

Cash  Capital,  $  4,000,000  06 

Cash  Assets,  . . 11,431,184  20 

Total  Liabilities,  -  3,581,196  19 

Net  Surplus,  3,849,988  58 

Losses  paid  in  78  years, . 79,198,979  31 

WM.  B.  CLARK,  President. 

W.  H.  KING,  Secretary.  E.  O.  WEEKS,  Vice-Prest. 

A.  C.  ADAMS,  HENRY  E.  REES,  Assistant  Secretaries. 


Western  Branch,  f  Keeler  &  Gallagher, 

1J3  Vine  St..,  Cincinnati,  O.  {  General  Agents. 

Northwestern  Branch,  J  Wm,  H.  Wyman,  Gen’l  Agent. 

Omaha,  Ncto.  {  W.  P.  Harford,  Asst.  Gen’l  Agent. 

Pacific  Branch,  f  Board  man  and  Spencer,  General 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  j  Agents. 

Inland  Marine  J  Chicago,  Ills.,  145  La  Salle  Street 

Department.  {  New  Yorlc,  53  William  Street. 

“A  self-made  man  must  have  a  poor  opinion  of  a  job  if  he  neg¬ 
lects  or  refuses  to  insure  it."— Phelps. 

Tie  National  Life 
Insurance  Company, 

MONTPELIER,  VERMONT, 

Over  Thirteen  Millions  Assets. 

“Its  contracts  are  direct,  clear  and  complete.”  All  values  endorsed 
are  absolute  guarantees  ;  nothing  estimated. 

CHARLES  DEWEY,  President .  J.  A.  DeBOER,  Secretary. 

M.  H.  GOODRICH, 

General  Agent,  Maryland  and  District  of  Columbia, 
Rooms  308,  310,  312  Merchants  National  Bank  Building, 

COE.  SOUTH  AND  WATER  STS.  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

TELEPHONE 


